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MINUTES  OF  MEETINGS. 


OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


May  isthy  1907. — The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8.45  p.  m.; 
Director  G.  W.  Tillson  in  the  chair;  Chas.  Warren  Hunt,  Secre- 
tary; and  present,  also,  156  members  and  27  guests. 

A  paper  by  William  H.  Burr,  M.  Am.  Soc.  0.  E.,  entitled  "The 
Reinforced  Concrete  Bridge  Across  the  Hudson  River  at  Sandy 
Hill,  New  York,''  was  presented  by  the  author,  and  discussed  orally 
by  Messrs.  E.  W.  Stem,  L.  L.  Tribus,  A.  Atkinson,  and  D.  W. 
Krellwitz.  The  Secretary  presented  a  written  communication  on 
the  subject  from  H.  II.  Quimby,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
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The  Secretary  announced  the  following  deaths: 

Charles  Haynes  Haswell,  elected  Member  January  29th,  1868; 
Honorary  Member  May  12th,  1905 ;  died  May  12th,  1907. 

Nathaniel  Henry  Hutton,  elected  Member  June  3d,  1896;  died 
May  8th,  1907. 

HiEL  Hamilton  Filley,  elected  Member  January  3d,  1888;  died 
May  6th,  1907. 

Adjourned. 

June  5th,  1907* — The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8.40  p.  m.; 
Director  A.  L.  Bowman  in  the  chair;  Chas.  Warren  Hunt,  Secre- 
tary; and  present,  also,  108  members  and  18  guests. 

The  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  April  17th  and  May  1st,  1907, 
were  approved  as  printed  in  the  Proceedings  for  May,  1907. 

A  paper  by  Arthur  L.  Adams,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  entitled  "A 
Solution  of  the  Problem  of  Determining  the  Economic  Size  of  Pipe 
for  High-Pressure  Water-Power  Installations,"  was  presented  by 
the  Secretary,  who  stated  that  he  had  received  communications  on 
the  subject  from  Messrs.  W.  L.  Butcher  and  W.  E.  Buck,  but  would 
not  read  them  on  account  of  their  mathematical  nature.  The  papor 
was  discussed  orally  by  Messrs.  E.  Kuichling  and  E.  P.  Goodrich. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  following  communication  relative 
to  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee  on  underground  piping 
in  city  streets. 

"Detroit,  November  22d,  1906. 
"To  THE  American  Society  of  Ci\'ii.  Engineers, 
"Gentlemen  : 

"We,  the  undersigned  members  of  your  Society,  respectfully  re- 
quest that  a  special  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject of  underground  piping  in  city  streets,  with  a  view  to  recom- 
mending standard  street  sections,  following  which,  mimicipal  en- 
gineers, elected  for  short  terms  only,  could  lay  out  new  work,  not 
only  to  meet  present  needs,  but  also  to  give  convenient  and  economi- 
cal access  to  sewer,  water,  and  other  pipes,  as  the  city  grows. 

"We  believe  that  the  present  custom  of  constantly  tearing  up 
expensive  pavements  to  get  at  piping  laid  under  them  is  on  the 
increase  rather  than  decrease,  and  might  be  largely  avoided  by  the 
work  of  a  special  committee  whose  duty  would  be  to  recommend 
among  other  things : 

"a.  Arrangement  of  piping  in  new  streets. 

"b.  Re-arrangement  of  piping  in  older  streets  when  about  to  be 
paved. 

"c.  Subways  or  re-arrangement  of  piping  in  business  streets  to 
meet  modem  needs  of  sewer,  water,  gas,  telephone,  heat,  pneumatic 
tube,  areas,  etc.,  etc. 

"Such  a  report  would,  by  furnishing  a  standard,  enable  engineers 
to  got  the  approval  of  Councils,  and  Boards,  and  Legislatures,  to 
more  up-to-date  plans  than  would  now  be  considered. 
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"This  subject  we  consider  one  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Society,  because  municipal  engineers  have  been 
too  subject  to  political  caprice  to  have  been  able  to  work  out  the 
problem  of  economically  arranging  the  modern  piping  and  modern 
pavements  of  city  streets. 

"Respectfully  submitted, 

"RuTGER  B.  Green 
Clarence  W.  Hubbell 
Benjamin  Douglas 
Alex  Dow 

R.  H.  McCoRMICK 

Geo.  H.  Fei^ell 
E.  E.  Haskell 
C.  L.  Crandall 
E.  J.  McCaustland 
I.  P.  Church 
Clyde  Potts 
R.  F.  Proctor 
R.  B.  Williams,  Jr. 
Henry  C.  Allen 
W.  B.  Cogswell 
Gardner  S.  Williams." 

It  was  moved  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Di- 
rection (Art.  VT,  Sec.  12,  of  the  Constitution). 

The  motion,  being  duly  seconded,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  forty- 
three  Corporate  Members. 

Ballots  for  membership  were  canvassed,  and  the  following  can- 
didates elected: 

As  Members. 

Charles  Phillip  Bower,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Marvin  Chase,  Wenatchee,  Wash. 

WiLLUM  Henry  Code,  Hollywood,  Cal. 

James  Dearing  Fau^tleroy,  Lynch  Station,  Va. 

John  Lyell  Harper,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

H[ans  Ludwig  Heldt,  Sombrerete,  Zacatecas,  Mexico. 

Henry  Jervey,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Maurice  Edwin  Kernot,  Melbourne,  Victoria,  Australia. 

Richard  Bird  Ketchum,  Helper,  Utah. 

Elwood  Norman  Layfield,  Chicago,  111. 

Marcus  Winpield  Lewis,  Superior,  Wis. 

Manuel  Marroquin  y  Rh^era,  City  of  Mexico,  Mexico. 

GuiLLERMO  Beltran  y  Puga,  City  of  Mexico,  Mexico. 

Hiram  Joseph  Sliper,  New  York  City. 

William  Gavin  Taylor,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

George  Weston,  Chicago,  111. 
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As  Associate  Membebs. 

William  Towxsend  Akderson,  New  York  City. 

Edward  Franklin  Atwood,  Boston,  Mass. 

Daniel  William  Bliem,  East  Berlin,  Conn. 

NoRHAX  Freed  Brown,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Edward  Beauford  Cauthorx,  Columbia,  Mo. 

George  James  ScHiLuyc  Collins,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Henry  Stratford  Devun,  New  York  City. 

William  Henrt  Dorset,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Arthur  Cassidy  Everham,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Joseph  Firth,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Clinton  Hinckley  Fisk,  New  Orleans,  La, 

Murray  Forbes,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

Frank  George  Fowler,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

Walter  Nettleton  Frickstad,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Eric  Hjalmar  Frisell,  City  of  l^fexico,  Mexico. 

Alfred  Cookman  Gregory,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Albert  Valdemar  Gude,  Jr.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Walter  Soott  Hanna,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Guy  Walter  Harris,  Canyon,  Tex. 

Carl  Hiram  Holley,  Visalia,  Cal. 

Wilhelm  Je>s  Christian  Howalt,  Ridgway,  Pa. 

Harry  Ludwio  Maier,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Charles  Michael  Morssen,  New  York  City. 

Cornelius  Joseph  O'Connor,  New  York  City. 

Marshall  Barker  Palmer,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Frederick  Atwood  Pease,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Alvin  Cyrus  Pflueger,  New  York  City. 

Charles  Arthur  Poole,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Alfred  Ciare  Reed,  Mayari,  Cuba. 

WiLLUM  Belden  Reed,  Jr,,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Gordon  Reel,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Phillip  Jacob  Reich,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

John  Francis  Richards<3N,  Grants  Pass,  Ore. 

Malcolm  Asher  Rue,  New  York  City. 

Joseph  Carl  Schaeffler,  Boston,  Mass. 

John  Martin  Schreiber,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Frederick  Celestlne  Schubert,  Celilo,  Ore. 

Layton  Fontaine  Smith,  Baltimore.  Md. 

William  Thomas  Clare  Spikkr.  Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C. 

Grandison  Gridley  Fnderhill,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Henry  Willl\m  Vehrenkamp,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Johannes  Cornelis  Vliegenthart,  Tientsin,  China. 

Michael  Wassner,  Corry.  Pa. 

William  Hammond  Waugh.  Greenville,  Pa. 
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Howard  Shay  Willums,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Christopher  Stanton  Wolcott,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
George  Wood,  New  York  City. 
John  Stephen  Worley,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

As  Associates. 

Cameron  C.  Smith,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Edward  Percival  Thompson,  Manila,  Philippine  Islands. 

The  Secretary  announced : 

The  transfer  of  the  following  candidates  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tion on  June  4th,  1907: 

From  Associate  Member  to  Member. 

Bryan  Cheves  Collier,  New  York  City. 
Egbert  Ladd  Gifford,  Chicago,  111. 
Arthur  Stanley  Hobby,  Havana,  Cuba. 
Frank  Forrest  Sinks,  Chicago,  HI. 

The  election  of  the  following  candidates : 

As  Juniors. 
On  April  2d,  1907 : 

James  Lafayette  Parker,  New  York  City. 

On  April  30th,  1907: 

Michael  Smith  Harvey,  Kuby,  Miss. 

Willum  Vincent  McMenimen,  New  York  City. 

Forrest  Leigh  Smith,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

On  June  4th,  1907 : 

Frederic  Burroughs,  Aspinwall,  Pa. 

James  Kip  Finch,  Easton,  Pa. 

Harry  Minott  Goodman,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Frederick  NAf  hantel  Hatch,  Ely,  Nev. 

Ralph  Daniel  Hayes,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

Frederic  Learoyd  Humphrey,  Selden  Station,  N.  Mex. 

Fritz  Miller,  Nampa,  Idaho. 

Henry  Lanark  Miller,  Santa  Fe,  Argentine  Republic. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  following  deaths : 

Sir  Benjamin  Baker,  elected  Honorary  Member  May  5th,  1897; 
died  May  19th,  1907. 

Calvin  Easton  Brodhead,  elected  Member  February  21st,  1872; 
died  April  29th,  1907. 
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Daniel  Farrand  Henrt,  elected  Member  July  7th,  1875;  died 
May  13th,  1907. 

Merrttt  Harrison  Rogers,  elected  Member  January  2d,  1890; 
died  May  3d,  1907. 

Adjourned. 

ELECTIONS  TO  MEMBERSHIP. 

The  following  candidates  were  elected  on  ballot  canyasBed  July 
10th,  1907: 

As  Members. 

John  Allen  Beeler,  Denver,  Colo. 

Waldo  Clayton  Briggs,  New  York  City. 

Walter  Wilson  Crosby,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Herbert  Chapin  Daggett,  Boston,  Mass. 

John  Bagley  Dim  mice,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Edwin  George  Evans,  Hampton,  N.  B.,  Canada. 

John  Lixcoln  Hall,  New  York  City. 

John  Wilson  Hamilton,  New  York  City. 

Robert  Francis  Hayward,  Mexico,  D.  F.,  Mexico. 

Samuel  Hamilton  Hedges,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Ernest  Rowland  Hill,  New  York  City. 

Ernest  George  Hopson,  Portland,  Ore. 

Arthur  Lewis  Jones,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Samuel  Lippi>:cott  Griswold  Knox,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Balie  Peyton  Legar^,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Henry  Martyn  MacKay,  Montreal;  Que.,  Canada. 

Peter  Mogenson,  Spokane,  Wash. 

John  Edward  Schwitzer,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Canada.,. 

John  Maxwell  Sherrerd,  Easton,  Pa. 

Thomas  Cullen  Bryant  Snell,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Warren  Powell  Wood,  Lewiston,  Idaho. 

As  Associate  Members. 

WiLLUM  Greexe  Atwood,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
John  Vaxderveer  Beekman,  Jr.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Xewton  Da\is  Benson,  Providence,  R.  L 
John  Henry  Bowditch,  New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 
Orrin  Lawrence  Brodie,  New  York  City. 
Clarence  Edson  Carpenter,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
William  Dexter  Clarke,  Milford,  Cal. 
Loren  Bradley  Curtis,  Denver,  Colo. 
Ernest  Franklin  Deacon,  Altapass,  N.  C. 
Brent  Skinner  Drane,  Carlsbad,  N.  Mex. 
Robert  Willson  Fenn,  Panama,  Panama. 
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Paul  Evans  Green,  Chicago,  111. 
GusTAF  Edward  Gustafson,  Chicago,  111. 
John  Lawrence  Hyde,  Weetfield,  Mass. 
Ernest  Lee  Jahngke,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Vernet  Albert  Kauffman,  Nueva  Casas  Grandes,  Chihua- 
hua, Mexico. 
Forest  Henry  Lancashire,  Monterey,  Mexico. 
WiLLUM  Caswell  Smith  Lemen,  Brunswick,  Ga. 
Drew  Jones  Linard,  McCall  Ferry,  Pa. 
Paul  McGeehan,  Boone,  Iowa. 
BoYAL  John  Mansfield,  Manila,  Philippine  Islands. 
Charles  Maynard  Mapes,  New  York  City. 
Thomas  Herbert  Means,  Fallon,  Nev. 
George  Emil  John  Pistor,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Walter  Frederick  Eeiohardt,  Little  Eock,  Ark. 
Franklin  Henry  Bobbins,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Herbert  Fulwiler  Kobinson,  Santa  F6,  N.  Mex. 
Norman  Salisbury  Sprague,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Charles  Underhill  Stepath,  New  York  City. 
Stuart  Augustus  Stephenson,  Jr.,  Caguas,  Porto  Bico. 
Charles  August  Thanheiser,  Houston,  Tex. 
Charles  Clarence  Ward,  Corbett,  Wyo. 
Joseph  Weidel,  Trinidad,  Colo. 
Thad  Loren  Wilson,  New  York  City. 

As  Associates. 

Charles  Henry  Eglee,  Boston,  Mass. 
James  Joseph  Ferris,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Hermann  Von  Schrenk,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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THIRTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 
HELD   IN  MEXICO   CITY,   MEXICO,  JULY   8th-10th,   1907. 

PRELIMINARY    MEBTINO. 

Monday,  July  8th,  1907,  8.30  P.  M.— A  preliminary  meeting  was 
lield  at  the  "Mineria,"  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  Sr.  Leandro  Fer- 
nandez presiding.  Sr.  J.  Kamon  Ibarrola,  representing  the  Mexican 
Society  of  Engineers  and  Architects,  delivered  an  address  of  wel- 
come to  the  Society. 

Onward  Bates,  Vice-President,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  responded  in 
behalf  of  the  Society. 

Hon.  Leandro  Fernandez,  Minister  of  Public  Works  of  Mexico, 
and  President  of  the  Mexican  Society  of  Engineers  and  Architects, 
then,  in  the  name  of  the  association,  declared  the  Thirty-ninth  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers .  formally  in- 
augurated. 

BUSINESS   MEETING. 

First    Session  of  the  Convention,  Tuesday,   July    9th,    1907. 

— The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8.30  p.  m.;  Vice-President 
Onward  Bates  in  the  chair;  Charles  Warren  Hunt,  Secretary;  and 
present,  also,  about  60  members  and  a  number  of  guests. 

The  Secretary  presented  a  report  giving  the  result  of  the  sug- 
gestions of  members  as  to  the  time  and  place  for  holding  the 
Annual  Convention  of  1908.*  • 

The  subject  was  discussed,  and  on  motion,  duly  seconded,  was 
referred  to  the  Board  of  Direction  with  power. 

The  Secretary  presented  a  report  relating  to  the  vacancy  on  the 
Nominating  Committee  due  to  the  death  of  the  late  Charles  Davis, 
M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  stating  that  he  had  been  instructed  by  the 
Board  of  Direction  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Business  Meeting 
of  the  Annual  Convention  to  this  fact. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  it  was  resolved  that  no  action  be 
taken. 

A  report  from  the  Special  Committee  on  Rail  Sections  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Secretary.f 

The  report  was  not  discussed,  and  on  motion,  duly  seconded, 
was  ordered  printed  in  Proceedings,  the  whole  matter  being  left  open 
for  discussion  by  the  membership  of  the  Society,  and  the  ro})ort 
made  an  order  of  business  for  the  next  Annual  Meeting. 

Adjourned. 

*  See  page  279. 
i  See  page  'i90. 
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Second  Session,  Wednesday,  July  loth,  1907. — The  meeting 
was  called  to  order  at  10  a.  m.  ;  Vice-President  Onward  Bates  in  the 
chair;  Charles  Warren  Hunt,  Secretary;  and  present,  also,  about 
125  members  and  guests. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  Annual  Address  of  President  George 
H.  Benzenberg,  entitled  "The  Engineer  as  a  Professional  Man."* 

The  first  topic  for  discussion  was  then  taken  up,  the  topic  being 
the  following: 

"Is  it  a  better  policy  to  purchase  and  control  water-sheds, 
thereby  preventing  the  pollution  of  impounding  reservoir  supplies, 
or  to  suffer  a  certain  amount  of  pollution  of  such  supplies,  relying 
upon  filtration  to  correct  the  efFects  thereof?" 

The  opening  discussion  on  this  subject,  by  George  W.  Fuller, 
M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  was  then  read,  as  was  also  a  written  communi- 
cation from  George  A.  Soper,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  Discussions  on 
this  subject,  by  Messrs.  F.  Herbert  Snow,  D.  D.  Clarke,  Pablo  Sol  is 
and  Octavio  Guzmfin,  were  presented  by  title,  and  the  subject  was 
further  discussed  orally  by  Messrs.  M.  Marroquin,  M.  R.  Sherrerd, 
Gardner  S.  Williams,  J.  T.  Noble  Anderson,  William  B.  Fuller, 
J.  Waldo  Smith,  F.  W.  Blackford,  S.  Bent  Russell,  William  J. 
Baldwin,  and  Charles  B.  Ball. 

The  second  topic  for  discussion-  was  then  taken  up,  the  topic 
being  the  following: 

"(a)  What  is  the  best  system  of  construction  for  foundations  of 
heivy  structures  on  ground  such  as  that  of  the  City  of  Mexico, 
which  is  an  alluvial  deposit  about  300  ft.  in  depth,  and  siiuilar  in 
character  to  that  at  New  Orleans?" 

"(6)  Will  iron  or  steel  used  in  foundations,  independently  or  in 
combination  with  other  materials,  last  indefinitely  when  in  direct 
or  indirect  contact  with  water?" 

"(c)  Will  the  strength  and  durability  of  concrete  in  founda- 
tions be  affected  if  before  setting  there  is  :  (1)  an  excess  of  water; 
(2)  lack  of  compression;   (3)  too  rapid  desiccation?" 

The  Secretary  read  the  opening  discussion  by  John  F.  O'Rourke, 
M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  Mr.  Marroquin  then  presented  in  English  an 
abstract  of  a  paper  on  this  subject  prepared  by  Mr.  Gilberto  Monteil, 
and  also  spoke  upon  the  subject  personally,  and  the  topic  was  fur- 
ther discussed  by  Messrs.  Lansing  H.  Beach,  Miguel  ReboUedo, 
Henry  W.  Hodge,  G.  E.  P.  Smith,  and  F.  G.  Jonah,  and  the  Secre- 
tary presented  by  title  written  discussions  by  Messrs.  J.  C.  Meem, 
M.  Morssen,  J.  A.  L.  Waddell,  Pablo  Solis  and  Octavio  Guzmdn. 

Adjourned. 

•  Transactions^  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  LVllI,  p.  515. 
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Third  Session,  Wednesday,  July  loth,  1907. — The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  at  3  p.  m.  ;  Vice-President  Onward  Bates  in  the  chair; 
Charles  Warren  Hunt,  Secretary;  and  present,  also,  about  100  mem- 
bers and  guests. 

The  following  topic  was  discussed: 

"Will  the  paving  materials  of  the  present  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  pavements  of  the  future?" 

The  Secretary  presented  the  opening  discussion,  prepared  by 
George  W.  Tillson,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  and  the  subject  was  dis- 
cussed by  Messrs.  Horace  Andrews,  Lansing  H.  Beach,  N.  P.  Lewis, 
E.  M.  T.  Ryder,  and  G.  S.  Williams,  and  the  Secretary  presented 
written  communications  on  the  subject  from  Messrs.  J.  H.  Haylow, 
P.  W.  Henry,  Clifford  Richardson,  and  W.  H.  Lawton. 

The  fourth  topic  was  then  taken  up  for  discussion,  the  topic  be- 
'  ing  as  follows : 

"(a)  What  are  the  factors  which  determine  the  maximum  eco- 
nomical grade  for  electric  railways?" 

"(h)  In  establishing  direct  lines  with  heavy  grades,  under  what 
conditions  will  it  be  found  practicable  to  use  electric  locomotives 
and  gas-engine  generating  stations,  rather  than  traction  by  steam 
locomotives  ?" 

The  Secretary  presented  the  opening  discussion  on  this  subject, 
prepared  by  George  Gibbs,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  The  subject  was  dis- 
cussed orally  by  Messrs.  R.  H.  Hayward,  W.  W.  Follett,  J.  T.  Ndble 
Anderson,  and  T.  A.  Corry. 

Adjourned. 

Fourth  Session,  Wednesday,  July  loth,  1907. — The  meeting 
was  called  to  order  at  8  p.  m.  ;  Vice-President  Onward  Bates  in  the 
chair;  Charles  Warren  Hunt,  Secretary;  and  present,  also,  76  mem- 
bers and  guests. 

The  following  topic  was  taken  up  for  discussion: 

"(a)  What  is  the  best  apparatus  and  most  economical  system 
for  cleaning  producer  or  furnace  gas,  to  be  used  in  gas  engines?" 

"(h)  To  what  extent  is  ordinary  producer  gas,  made  from 
bituminous  coal,  used  in  gas  engines,  and  what  practical  results 
have  been  obtained  by  any  methods  for  removing  tar  or  soot?" 

The  Secretary  presented  the  opening  discussion,  prepared  by 
James  Christie,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  and  by  title  written  communi- 
cations on  the  subject  from  Messrs.  Robert  H.  Fernald  and  Tomilion 
Geelen,  and  the  subject  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Buchanan  and 
J.  Waldo  Smith. 
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On  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  chairman  was  authorized  to  ap- 
point a  committee  to  draft  suitable  resolutions  expressing  the  thanks 
of  the  Society  and  its  appreciation  of  the  hospitality  extended  to  the 
party  in  Mexico. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  it  was  moved  that  the  courtesies  of 
the  House  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  be  extended 
to  the  Mexican  Association  of  Engineers  and  Architects,  and  to  the 
Mexican  Association  of  Military  Engineers,  both  of  the  above 
motions  being  carried  unanimously. 

Adjourned. 
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OF  THE  BOARD  OP  DIRECTION. 

(Abstract.) 

June  4th,  1907. — Past-President  Stearns  in  the  chair;  Chas. 
Warren  Hunt,  Secretary;  and  present  also  Messrs.  Bowman,  Gibbs, 
Hazen,  Hodgdon,  Noble,  Sherrerd  and  Tillson. 

A  payment  of  $10  000  on  the  principal  of  the  mortgage  on  the 
Society  House  was  authorized  to  be  paid  July  1st,  1907. 

The  following  Special  Committee  was  appointed  to  report  on  the 
status  of  Engineering  Education  in  this  country,  and  to  recommend 
measures  calculated  to  place  it  on  the  highest  plane  of  efficiency : 

Desmond  FitzGerald,  Chairman; 
Benjamin  M.  Harrod,  D.  W.  Mead, 

Onward  Bates,  Charles  Hansel. 

Applications  were  considered,  and  other  routine  business  trans- 
acted. 

Tuesday,  July  pth,  1907 — The  Board  met,  in  accordance  with 
the  Constitution,  during  the  Thirty-ninth  Annual  Convention, 
Onward  Bates,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair;  Charles  Warren  Hunt, 
Secretary;  and  present,  also,  Messrs.  Bowman,  Sherrerd  and  Smith. 

No  quorum  being  present,  the  Board  then  adjourned. 
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REPORT    IN    FULL  OF   THE    PRELIMINARY   SESSION  OF  THE 

THIRTY-NINTH     ANNUAL    CONVENTION.   AND     OF 

THE    BUSINESS    MEETING,  HELD    IN    THE 

••MINERIA,"  IN  THE  CITY  OF  MEXICO. 


PRELIMINARY  MEETING. 
Monday,  July  8th,  1907,  8.30  P.  M. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8.30  p.  m.  in  one  of  the  halls 
of  the  ''IVfineria,"  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  by  Hon.  Leandro  Fernan- 
dez, Minister  of  Public  Works,  and  President  of  the  Mexican  So- 
ciety of  Engineers  and  Architects,  when  the  following  programme 
was  carried  out.* 

Address  of  Welcome  by  Sr.  J.  Ramon  Ibarrola,  C.  E.,  as  Repre- 
sentative of  the  Mexican  Society  of  Engineers 

and  Architects. 

Sr.  J.  Ramon  Tbarrola. — Gentlemen  of  the  American  Society  ^drewof 
of  Civil  Engineers,  and  Ladies:  Acting  on  a  proposal  of  our  hon- 
ored President,  who  in  such  a  worthy  manner  fills  the  prominent 
position  of  Secretary  of  Comniuuieations  and  Public  Works  in  the 
Cabinet  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  who  has  bestowed  upon 
me  the  undeserved  distinction  of  tendering  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers  a  hearty  welcome  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit 
to  this  our  capital  city,  where  their  thirty-ninth  convention  is  to 
be  held;  I  feel  under  grreat  obligations  for  the  honor  that  befalls 
me,  I  recognize  that  I  owe  it  not  to  any  merit  on  my  part,  but 
simply  to  the  fact  of  my  being  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  our 
profession  in  the  Republic,  one  of  the  founders  of  our  association, 
and  one  who,  having  resided  in  the  United  States  at  many  different 
times,  has  become  familiar  with  the  wonderful  works  of  that  most 
TPonderful  country,  where  he  has  been  honored  by  the  friendship  of 
such  men  as  Alexander  Holley,  Eckley  B.  Coxe,  Professor  Morton, 
John  Fritz,  and  so  many  more  who  enjoy  a  world-wide  reputation, 
and  to  whose  kindness  he  owes  the  most  flattering  distinctions. 
At  the  same  time,  I  must  acknowledge  my  utter  inability  to  express 
in  a  worthy  manner  the  feelings  of  my  brother  engineers  on  this 
solemn  occasion,  when  we  see  among  us  in  this  time-honored  his- 
torical hall  so  many  brilliant  representatives  of  the  noble  pro- 
fession of  engineering  in  its  multifarious  branches.  It  is  certainly 
a  great  treat  to  have  you  American  engineers  sitting  side  by  side 
with  us  at  this  gathering,  of  which  nobody  dreamed  in  not  a  very 
distant  past,  and  that  hr.s  become  possible,  easy,  and  pleasant, 
thanks  to  tie  steel  ribbons  that  bind  together  your  northernmost 

*  Several  musical  selections,  by  an  orchestra  furnished  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Hod.  Leandro  Fernandez,  were  given  during  the  session. 
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Address  of  cities,  nay,  the  cities  of  Canada,  with  our  principal  cities  and  the 
(contmued).  banks  of  the  Rio  Bravo,  along  our  Central  Plateau,  down  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  our  southern  frontier.  Our 
intercourse  during  the  days  you  are  to  spend  here  will  be  very 
pleasant  and  useful  to  you,  our  distinguished  guests,  and  to  us, 
your  cordial  hosts,  since  you  bring  us  the  ripe  fruits  of  a  science 
gathered  in  your  technical  schools,  and  in  your  universities,  and 
in  the  experience  acquired  in  so  many  works  that  most  deservedly 
astonish  the  world  by  the  greatness  of  their  conception  and  the 
wonderful  methods  and  appliances  used  in  their  execution. 

In  dealing  with  the  topics  selected  for  general  discussion  at  this 
convention,  we  expect  to  offer  you  an  excursion  to  the  new  water- 
works, designed  and  now  under  construction  for  the  supply  of  the 
City  of  Mexico,  and,  as  the  engineer  who  is  the  author  of  these 
works,  and  is  their  actual  director,  will  be  with  us,  he  will  lay 
before  you  the  thorough  and  exhaustive  surveys  and  studies  that 
preceded  and  determined  the  adoption  of  the  plans,  the  execution 
of  which  has  been  entrusted  to  his  recognized  ability.  You  wall,  in 
return,  give  us  your  sincere  opinion  on  the  same,  and  tell  us  some- 
thing about  the  colossal  work  undertaken  in  your  country  for  the 
water  supply  of  Greater  New  York.  In  that  way,  while  you  will 
be  enabled  to  judge  by  your  own  inspection  of  what  our  eng^ineers 
can  do  and  the  way  in  which  they  do  it,  we,  on  our  part,  will 
avail  ourselves  of  your  advice  and  your  exi:)erience,  turning  them 
to  great  profit. 

It  will  be  a  great  honor  for  me,  as  Director  of  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Commission  of  the  Republic,  to  invite  you  to  an  excursion 
to  the  Drainage  Works  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  and  to  give  you  on 
the  very  ground  on  which  they  are  located  a  cursory  description  of 
the  topography  and  the  hydrography  of  that  most  interesting  basin. 
Your  attention  will  thus  be  drawn  to  the  wonderful  work  of  the 
Aztec  Emperors,  long  beforo  the  Spanish  conquest,  to  those  ex- 
ecuted by  the  Spaniards  in  the  Colonial  period  of  our  history,  and 
finally  to  the  grand  work  undertaken  and  executed  by  the  firm, 
wise,  and  far-sighted  administration  of  our  actual  President,  a 
work  that  constitutes  one  of  his  greatest  and  purest  glories,  and 
the  completion  of  which  we  all  hope  he  will  live  long  enough  to 
witness,  and  which  will  solve  in  a  definite  way  the  complex  prob- 
lems of  drainage  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico  and  the  proper  disposal 
of  the  waters  that  flow  into  it  from  the  lofty  mountains  by  which 
it  is  surrounded  and  entirely  enclosed.  This  afforded  the  possi- 
bilities of  undertaking  the  proper  sanitation  of  the  City  of  Mexico, 
carried  out  according  to  the  plans  of  one  of  our  most  brilliant  en- 
gineers, and  whom  you  count  among  the  nierabors  of  your  society. 
The  operations  required  for  the  drainage  of  the  valley  and  those 
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executed  for  the  construction  of  the  sewers  in  the  city  have  pro- 
duced deep  alterations  in  the  statical  conditions  of  its  soil,  and 
these  have  made  themselves  felt  mostly  by  the  sinking  of  old  build- 
ings, and  of  some  more  recently  built,  and  a  variation  of  the  levels 
in  several  points  of  the  valley.  This  fact  has  led  to  very  intere8t- 
ing  investigations  about  the  proper  kind  of  foundations  to  be 
adopted  in  our  city,  and  a  good  many  exhaustive  researches  and 
practical  experiences  have  been  made  by  several  of  our  engineers, 
mostly  by  the  distinguished  Under-Secretary  of  Communications 
and  Public  Works,  whose  modesty  has  deprived  the  scientific  world 
of  the  valuable  results  of  his  long  and  scrupulous  labors. 

As  the  question  of  foundations  will  be  one  of  the  topics  dealt 
with  in  our  sessions,  I  expect  our  engineers  will  lay  before  our 
American  friends  the  facts  relating  to  such  interesting  problems 
that  the  discussions  about  them  cannot  fail  to  be  exceedingly  im- 
portant, since  there  are  so*  many  delicate  points  underlying  the 
same,  on  account  of  the  drainage  of  the  City  of  Mexico  and  the 
surrounding  country,  owing  to  the  sewers  established  in  the  former 
and  to  the  flow  of  the  water  from  the  soil  toward  the  main  outlet 
of  the  valley. 

Another  question  submitted  to  your  convention  has  acquired  a 
great  importance;  it  is  that  relating  to  pavements.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Direction  of  Public  Works,  having  under  its  control 
works  of  a  municipal  character,  will  give  us  the  most  interesting 
data  on  this  subject. 

In  dealing  with  these  and  the  other  questions  that  may  arise  in 
the  course  of  our  discussion,  your  advice,  brother  engineers  from 
the  North,  will  be  for  us  a  most  valuable  contribution.  You  come 
from  a  country  where  every  day  a  new  scheme  surprises  the  world 
by  the  boldness  and  novelty  of  its  features.  Whatever  you  dream 
at  night  you  turn  into  a  reality  the  next  morning.  You  have  raised 
to  the  region  of  the  clouds  those  wonderful  buildings,  some  of 
them  real  architectural  marvels,  cut  in  marble  and  granite,  and 
masterpieces  of  engineering  skill  and  design,  and  the  construction 
of  their  steel  frames  that  insure  perfect  stability.  You  have  car- 
ried their  foundations  by  the  most  approved  methods  through  thick 
layers  of  quicksand  and  clay  down  to  rock  bottom,  and  not  satisfied 
with  making  them  twenty  stories  high  you  undertake  the  construc- 
tion of  new  ones  that  will  have  over  forty  stories.  Where  are  you 
going  to  stop?  There  seems  to  be  nothing  in  Nature  to  check  your 
activity  and  your  enterprise.  You  conquer  every  obstacle.  You 
have  built  across  your  mighty  rivers  those  wonderful  bridges  on  the 
spans  of  which  you  have  provided  tracks  for  electric  oars,  wagon 
roads  and  walks  for  passengers  on  foot.  Well,  that  seemed  to  be 
enough,  yet  you  didn't  think  so,  and  not  satisfied  with  your  Brook- 
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^WetecSne  ^^'^  bridge  and  with  the  new  suspension  bridge,  you  determined  to 
(continued).  croBS  the  rivers  by  means  of  tunnels  located  far  below  the  level  of 
their  deep  bottom,  and  you  have  succeeded,  and  they  are  there, 
your  great  tunnels,  having  your  Imperial  City  as  their  center.  I 
would  never  end  if  I  were  to  mention  the  many  wonders  of  your 
country  in  the  vast  field  of  engineering,  yet  I  cannot  stop  without 
saying  a  word  about  the  admirable  institutions  in  which  you  train 
your  engineers.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  visit  your  special 
schools,  your  universities;  I  examined  all  their  departments;  I  wit- 
nessed the  work  in  their  shops,  in  their  laboratories;  I  attended 
their  lectures,  and  I  did  not  wonder  any  more  at  the  splendid 
results  of  education  and  the  instruction  imparted  in  those  centers 
of  learning  where,  moreover,  the  visitor,  if  he  be  a  foreigner,  is 
always  sure  to  be  received  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  given  all 
the  facilities  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  methods  adopted. 
I  cannot  forget  how  I  was  received  ill  the  Universities  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Lehigh,  Columbia,  Yale,  Harvard,  and  Cornell,  and 
in  Stevens  Institute,  where  many  years  ago  I  used  to  spend 
delightful  hours  in  the  company  of  Professor  Morton;  in 
the  far-famed  Boston  Technical  School;  in  old  Eensselaer,  and 
in  many  other  places  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  those  sciences  with- 
out which  no  engineering  education  is  complete.  From  this  ven- 
erable hall  which  for  a  hundred  years  has  been  the  meeting  place 
of  many  illustrious  men,  from  this  sacred  precinct,  sacred  to  me 
with  memories  of  past  generations,  I  send  my  heartfelt  thanks  to 
those  men  who  in  those  places  received  me  and  befriended  and 
overwhelmed  me  with  the  most  flattering  and  undeserved  distinc- 
tions. 

And  now,  my  friends,  after  such  a  review  of  the  great  things  of 
your  glorious  country,  what  can  I  show  you  in  return?  Well,  I 
think  I  can  say  a  few  words  for  this  country,  whose  citizens  are 
glad  to  have  you  in  their  midst,  and  in  saying  that  I  do  not  fear 
to  be  blinded  either  by  personal  or  national  vanity,  since  I  have 
reached  that  age  at  which  men  and  things  are  seen  as  they  really 
are,  and  appraised  at  their  sterling  worth.  When  the  fire  of  our 
eyes  is  extinguished,  but,  instead  of  it,  there  is  light;  when,  know- 
ing that  we  are  nearing  our  end,  we  do  not  any  more  live  for  our- 
selves, but  for  those  who  come  after,  applying  to  them  and  to  us 
with  great  propriety  the  words  of  the  Baptist,  "Oportet  illium  cres- 
rere,  me  autem  minui"  "It  is  proper  for  him  to  grow,  for  me  to 
lessen." 

Referring  to  things  I  wouhl  reconiniond  you  to  examine  while 
you  are  here,  are  some  of  the  old  buildings  of  which  my  friend, 
Mr.  Morison,  used  to  speak  with  such  genuine  enthusiasm  in  our 
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after-dinner  conversations  in  Chicago  ten  years  ago.  He  de- 
scribed them  both  with  the  accuracy  of  a  man  well  posted  in  the 
sciences  of  construction,  and  with  the  "amore*'  of  an  artist  whose 
soul  had  been  enraptured  by  their  beauty,  and  he  often  told  the 
distinguished  friends  who  had  been  sitting  with  us  at  the  table  that 
if  the  United  States  were  the  country  of  iron  and  steel  constructors, 
well  could  Mexico  boast  of  being  the  country  of  fine  masonry  work, 
showing  plainly  its  Latin  origin.  I  think  that  what  Mr.  Morison 
admired  might  be  well  worthy  of  your  attention,  and — ^pray  mind  it 
— I  am  not  giving  you  my  own  opinion  of  our  buildings,  but  I 
simply  quote  that  which  was  expressed  by  one  of  your  greatest  and 
most  highly  respected  engineers. 

Passing  to  another  kind  of  works,  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
study  those  built  by  the  Spaniards  for  the  water  supply  of  the  City 
of  Mexico  and  some  other  cities ;  the  former,  at  least,  in  what  refers 
to  old  masonry  aqueducts,  do  not  exist  any  more,  but  when  you  were 
coming  here  your  train  passed  under  the  lofty  arches  of  Queretaro 
Aqueduct,  built  by  Marquis  de  Villar  del  Aquila,  a  great  benefactor 
of  that  city.  Several  others  of  the  same  kind  might  be  cited,  among 
them  the  Aqueduct  of  Cempoala  and  that  of  Las  Remedios,  not 
very  far  from  the  track  of  the  National  Railway. 

Referring  to  works  for  irrigation,  I  might  say  we  have  some 
very  remarkable  ones  which  are  almost  unknown  even  to  our  i)eo- 
ple,  and  yet  well  worthy  of  attention  by  their  proportions  and  by 
the  clever  way  in  which  they  were  executed.  There  is  among  the 
excursions  tendered  you  along  the  Mexican  Railway,  if  you  had  time 
to  stop  at  every  point  of  it,  you  might  admire  the  wagon  roads, 
built  in  the  colonial  period,  between  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz,  which 
are  fine  specimens  of  engineering  ingenuity,  and  similar  to  them 
were  the  high  roads,  called  "Royal  Roads,"  leading  north  toward  the 
principal  cities  of  the  country  and  west  toward  our  seaports  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

About  our  actual  doings  you  may  judge  for  yourselves;  we  will 
show  them  to  you  and  give  you  all  sorts  of  facilities  for  examining 
them.  There  are,  within  easy  reach,  the  new  water-works  for  our 
city,  and  their  able  director,  by  whom  the  original  idea  of  utilizing 
for  such  purpose  the  springs  of  Xochimilco  was  first  started,  and 
by  whom  all  the  designs  required  for  the  execution  of  the  work  have 
been  made,  and  who  has  given  to  it  such  splendid  organization,  is 
here  at  hand  ready  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  ask.  He  will 
supply  you  with  an  interesting  pamphlet  on  the  drainage  of  the 
City  of  Mexico  and  its  sewerage.  This  great  work  was  designed, 
as  I  have  already  told  you,  by  one  of  our  engineers,  a  member  of 
your  society,  belonging  also  to  our  association,   and  whose  well- 
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Address  of     earned  fame  will  survive  him  as  long  as  the  beneficial  effects  of  his 
(oontim^).    work  are  felt.    You  may  depend  upon  him  for  any  information  you 
may  require  about  his  work. 

Now,  I  could  never  finish  if  I  were  to  mention  all  the  new  and 
great  works  carried  out  during  the  administration  of  General  Diaz. 
He  has  been  the  creator  of  our  railroad  system.  Under  his  rule, 
the  Tehuantepec  Railroad  and  its  two  great  harbors  have  been  ex- 
ecuted, and  this  bridge  of  the  world's  trade  is  showing,  even  now, 
when  it  has  just  been  opened,  some  of  its  future  grandeur.  Our 
Light-house  Department  has  been  created,  and  the  illumination  of 
our  coast,  on  the  Pacific,  on  the  Gulf,  and  on  the  Caribbean  Sea  is 
nearly  completed.  New  buildings,  which  would  do  honor  to  any 
country,  like  the  new  post  office,  the  Palace  for  the  Legislative 
Power,  and  for  the  Department  of  Communications  and  Public 
Works,  have  been  erected  or  are  in  course  of  erection  and  pretty 
well  advanced.  There  has  not  been,  in  the  past  thirty  years,  any 
international  exhibition,  be  it  in  Europe  or  in  the  United  States, 
where  Mexico  was  not  properly  represented.  And  so  it  has  been  at 
the  several  Scientific  Congresses  held  in  the  great  capitals  of  the 
old  and  the  new  world.  Our  school  system  has  received  a  powerful 
impulse,  and  the  attendance  of  the  classes  is  very  striking.  Our 
higher  educational  institutes  are  kept  on  the  most  liberal  principles, 
and  are  also  amply  patronized.  Mexico,  in  one  word,  has  been  do- 
ing wonderful  work  in  a  quiet  way,  without  any  puffing,  doing  it  as 
the  German  poet  says,  "Ohne  Hast,  ohne  Bast,  wie  die  Sterne" 

You  are  dealing  at  present  in  your  country  with  some  vital  and 
most  delicate  questions,  relating  to  the  working  of  your  railroads. 
Most  intricate  discussions  have  taken  place  between  the  National 
Government  and  the  several  companies,  and  nothing  up  to  this 
time  has  been  definitely  settled.  Here  we  do  not  experience  such 
trouble,  and  we  can  never  have  it,  thanks  to  the  foresight  of  our 
executive  and  to  the  way  in  which  concessions  for  railroads  have 
been  granted,  putting  theln  all  exclusively  under  Federal  Control  and 
establishing  on  a  well-defined  basis  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
National  Government  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  construction 
and  the  operation  of  the  lines.  Moreover,  the  great  financial 
operations  carried  out  recently  so  successfully  by  our  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  by  means  of  which  the  National  Government  has  ac- 
quired a  controlling  interest  in  our  principal  railroads,  has  solved 
beforehand  a  good  many  future  difficulties,  and  has  put  in  his  hands 
this  most  powerful  agent  of  modern,  social  and  political  life. 

So  it  has  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  policy  relating  to  our 
waters;  concessions  have  been  granted  by  the  Department  of  Fo- 
mento  for  the  utilization  of  our  streams,  and  the  result  has  beon 
the  erection  of  enormous  power  plants  like  those  in  the  neighbor- 
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hood  of  Orizaba,  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz;  the  Portezuelo  and 
Metepec,  near  Atlixco,  Puebla;  the  Guanajuato  Water  and  Electric 
Company,  utilizing  the  waters  of  the  River  Duero,  in  the  State  of 
Michoaean,  and  herewith  infusing  new  life  into  the  legendary  City 
of  Guanajuato;  and  the  colossal  works  of  Necaxa,  which  you  are 
invited  to  visit. 

Some  doubts  were  expressed  not  very  long  ago  about  the  right  of 
the  Federal  Executive  to  legislate  on  the  question  of  water  applied 
to  irrigation,  but  now  nobody  would  dare  to  take  action  after  see- 
ing the  wonderful  results  brought  about  in  the  cotton  region  of 
the  States  of  Durango  and  Coahuila — called  the  "Laguna'' — by  the 
regulations  established  by  the  National  Government  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  waters  of  the  River  Nazas.  A  tract  of  land,  sold 
fifty  years  ago  for  less  than  $80  000,  could  not  be  bought  now  for  a 
hundred  millions.  New  and  powerful  industries  and  new  towns 
have  sprung  up  in  that  region,  where  at  present  prosperity  reigns 
supreme. 

You  will  see  during  your  stay  here  how  safe  our  cities  are,  how 
life  and  proi)erty  are  protected  all  over  our  territory,  and  how 
absurd,  not  to  say  criminal,  are  those  sliutiderous  reports  of  plots 
started  by  our  people  against  foreigners.  The  only  foreigners  in 
Mexico  are  bad  men,  and  those  we  do  not  allow  in  our  midst, 
whether  they  may  have  been  born  in  Mexico  or  elsewhere.  You  will 
very  likely  be  enabled  on  your  return  home  to  tell  your  friends  that 
you  met  our  President,  God  bless  him,  a  President  who  goes  wher- 
ever he  likes  by  day  or  night,  on  foot,  on  horseback,  or  in  his  carriage, 
all  alone,  without  ever  having  any  guard  or  any  escort  or  any  police- 
man around  him,  not  even  when  he  goes  to  the  mountains  to  indulge 
in  his  favorite  sport,  hunting,  and  when  he  stays  for  a  week  or  two 
camping  out,  allowing  everybody  to  admire  his  wonderful  vigor  and 
activity.  As  long  as  you  are  here  try  and  do  away  with  any  preju- 
dice you  mignt  have.  Live  our  life  as  you  breathe  our  air ;  get  into 
our  society,  and  you  will  see  how  kind  and  warm-hearted  it  is  toward 
men  of  good  will,  and  when  you  go  back  to  your  family  and  friends 
tell  them  what  Mexicans  really  are,  and  how  they  practice  hos- 
pitality. 

Gentlemen  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  since 
you  honor  us  with  your  presence  in  this  city,  let  me  tell  you  that 
here  when  we  meet  a  friend  we  do  not  confine  ourselves  to  the  some- 
what cold  and  ceremonious  handshaking  of  your  country.  We  open 
our  arms  and  press  that  friend  against  our  breast  so  as  to  let  him 
feel  the  beating  of  our  heart.  If  you  were  to  embrace  the  members 
of  our  profession  gathered  here  to  meet  you,  you  would  know  by 
your  own  experience  the  warmth  of  their  feelings  and  the  sincerity 
of  the  welcome  they  tender  you.  May  your  short  stay  in  this  coun- 
try be  pleasant  to  you,  and  let  us  hope  that  our  meeting  may  be  fruit- 
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A^^easof      ful  and  contribute  to  tighten  the  bonds  of  cordial  and  everlasting 
(continued),    friendship,  not  only  between  individuals,  but  also  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.     And  now  I  will  say  again,  gentlemen,  be  wel- 
come to  this  country,  and  Gk>d  bless  us  all.     (Applause.) 
AddSesB^Sf  Onward  Bates,  Vice-President,  Am.  See.  C.  E.— Mr.  Chairman, 

Weioome.  ladies  and  gentlemen:  Our  President,  Mr.  Benzenberg,  expected 
to  be  with  us  to-night,  but  at  the  last  moment  was  unavoidably  de- 
tained, and  I  wish  to  express  regrets  that  he  is  not  here;  I  am 
sure  that  I  express  the  regrets  of  all  our  members  who  are  here, 
and  my  own  in  particular,  because  Mr.  Benzenberg  could  have 
answered  what  has  been  said  better  than  I  can.  It  is  a  difficult 
matter  for  me  to  express  properly  our  thanks  this  evening,  which  is 
my  present  duty,  because  the  words  would  seem  to  fail  me.  We 
are  very  much  honored  to  have  you  preside  at  our  reception;  we 
know  of  your  high  personal  character  and  of  the  eminent  service 
that  you  render  your  government  as  its  Minister,  and  our  hearts 
have  been  touched  by  our  professional  brother,  Sr.  Ibarrola.  1 
hardly  know  how  to  respond  to  such  expressions  of  friendship  and 
esteem  as  he  has  made  to  us. 

There  are  not  as  njany  members  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  here  to-night  as  had  been  expected.  The  condition 
of  the  prosecution  of  the  public  works  in  the  United  States  is  such 
that  it  is  very  difficult  for  our  members  to  get  away  for  the  three 
weeks'  time  that  it  requires  to  visit  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  a  good 
many  who  had  promised  found  themselves  in  the  condition  of  Mr. 
Benzenberg,  and  had  to  give  up  their  hopes  and  stay  at  home; 
nevertheless,  we  are  a  representative  body,  and  we  fairly  represent 
our  Society,  I  think.  When  we  are  at  home  we  often  hear  the 
statement  made  that  when  you  visit  a  Mexican  gentleman  in  his 
home  he  makes  you  a  present  of  his  house  and  all  that  it  contains. 
Now,  we  can  readily  appreciate  that  ourselves  since  we  have  arrived 
here.  From  the  time  we  crossed  the  border  and  the  Government 
permitted  the  Custom  House  officers  to  pass  our  luggage  without 
examination,  everything  has  been  ours. 

We  have,  first,  to  thank  the  officials  for  this  beautiful  hall  in 
this  stately  building,  "Mineria."  To-day  we  owned  about  200 
miles  of  fine  electric  railway  system  with  its  250  cars,  more  or  less, 
of  the  most  approved  pattern,  and  at  noon  we  took  possession  of 
the  Country  Club,  where  we  dined  on  dishes  that  were  as  de- 
licious as  they  were  novel  to  us.  To-morrow  we  expect  to  have  the 
water-works  in  our  possession,  and  I  suppose  as  we  go  on  from  day 
to  day  taking  over  these  valuable  properties  that  are  tendered  us 
we  shall  ultimately  acquire  all  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  with  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  thrown  in.  1  hope  that  this  will  not  turn  our 
heads  with  self-esteem,  but  rather  that  it  will  turn  our  hearts 
toward  our  friends  who  are  so  kind  to  us. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  scarcely  find  words  to  express  our  thanks 
for  the  kindness  and  more  than  kindness  and  attention  which  we 
have  already  received;  we  will  have  to  try  and  show  it  in  our 
actions. 

The  civil  engineer  is  a  soldier  of  peace;  he  is  ready  to  give  his 
services  and  his  life  for  the  good  of  his  fellow  men;  it  is  the  civil 
engineer  who  provides  for  the  wealth  of  the  nations  and  the  com- 
fort of  mankind.  He  is  sometimes  also  a  soldier  at  war,  because, 
when  his  country  needs  him,  no  man  is  more  willing  to  give  hia 
services  and  risks  his  life  for  his  country  than  the  civil  engineer^  but 
in  being  a  soldier  of  peace  there  is  great  distinction.  The  civil 
engineer  serves  the  whole  world;  he  is  not  limited  to  nationality; 
he  goes  where  he  is  needed,  wherever  he  can  do  good,  and  we  have 
a  common  brotherhood.  The  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
is  a  National  Society,  has  members  in  every  civilized  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  all  its  members  are  entitled  to  go  where 
they  are  needed,  into  any  nation  whatever,  to  do  their  work.  We 
come  down  here  on  this  convention  trip  and  we  meet  our  brother 
engineers  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  Some  of  them  are  members 
of  the  Society  and  we  feel  entirely  at  home  with  them,  and  I  am 
sure  that  each  one  of  us  reciprocates  the  friendship  that  Sr.  Ibarrola 
has  expressed  in  his  address  of  welcome  to-night,  and  when  this 
trip  is  over  and  we  go  to  our  homes  we  will  have  at  least  learned  one 
good  Mexican  word — the  word  Amigo,     (Applause.) 

Hon.  Leandro  Fernandez. — In  the  name  of  the  Association  of 
Engineers  and  Architects  of  Mexico,  I  now  declare  the  Thirty- 
ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  En- 
gineers formally  inaugurated,  and  open  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. 

BUSINESS  MEETING. 
Tuesday*  July  pth,  1907,  8.30  P.  M. 

Onward  Bates,  Vice-Pres.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — Gentlemen  of  the  MeSSl?Maied 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  I  am  calling  you  to  order  now       ^^  order, 
for  the  first  business  meeting  of  the  Society  here.     The  first  order 
of  business  is  the  report  of  the  Secretary  on  the  suggestions  received 
from  the  membership  as  to  the  time  and  place  for  holding  the  next 
Annual  Convention,  and  I  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  the  report. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following: 

Report  of   the  Secretary  in  Answer  to  Circular  of  Inquiry  Con-    ^^of im'^ 
ceming   the    Time   and   Place   for   Holding  the  next    Annual 
Convention. 

"To  the  Thirty-ninth  Annual  Convention,  Mexico  City: 

*1n  accordance  with  custom,  and  under  instruction  of  the  Board 
of  Direction,  the  Secretary  forwarded  to  each  member  of  the  So- 
ciety on  May  31st,  1907,  a  cirnular  with  return  blank  for  suggestions 
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Conventioii     as  to  the  time  and  place  for  holding  the  next  Annual  Convention, 
(oontimwd).     *^^  ^^^  reports  the  result  of  that  circular. 

"As  to  the  place  for  holding  the  Convention. 

"Total  number  of  suggestions  received,  520,  as  follows: 

Denver,    Colo 394 

Boston,   Mass 9 

San   Francisco,  Cal 9 

New   York   City 7 

Pittsburg,    Pa ; 6 

Duluth,    Minn 5 

New  Orleans,  La 5 

Seattle,    Wash 5 

Panama  5 

"The  following  places  have  received  four  votes  each: 

Chicago,  111.  Quebec,  Canada. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

Mackinaw  Island. 

"The  following  places  have  received  three  votes  each: 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Montreal,  Canada.  Washington,  D.  C. 

"The  following  places  have  received  two  votes  each: 

Cape,  May,  N.  J.  Watch  Hill,  R.  I. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  White  Mountains. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  Somewhere  in  District  No.  1. 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  Region  of  Great  Lakes. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

"The  following  places  have  received  one  vote  each: 

Baltimore,  Md.  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Northern  Part  of  Michigan. 
The  Catskill  Mountains.       Nova  Scotia. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Portland,  Ore. 

Detroit,  Mich.  Paris,  Franco. 

Galveston,  Tex.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Havana,  Cuba.  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Canada. 

Lake  G^eorge,  N.  Y.  Steamer  on  Great  Lakes. 
Manhattan  Beach,  N.  Y.       Toronto,  Canada. 

Manila,  P.  L  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Middle  States.  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  Virginia  Hot  Springs,  Va. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

"As  to  the  time  for  holding  the  Convention,  the  opinions  of  mem- 
bers differ  widely,  as  the  following  list  will  show.  Many  of  the 
answers  specify  the  exact  date  or  some  week  in  the  month  given, 
but  they  have  been  classed  under  each  month  wherever  possible: 

January  has       2  votes  July  has  139  votes 

February  "        1      "  August              "     16      "* 

March  "        2     "  September        "     23     « 

May  "        H     "  October             "       2     " 

June  "  126     "  November         "       1     " 
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*1t  will  be  obeerved  that  the  only  months  not  voted  for  are  April 
and  December. 

"The  following  votes  can  only  be  classified  generally.  They  are 
as  follows: 

January  or  February 1  Any  time  it  will  suit  the  Den- 
March  or  April 1       ver  Engineers 1 

April  or  May 1  In  Dry  Season 2 

May  or  June 2  Some  Summer  Month 23 

June  or  July 23  Early  Summer 1 

July  or  August 14  Mid-summer   1 

August  or  September 1  Early  Fall 1 

April  or  October 1  Early  Autumn 1 

May  or   October 1  Winter 1 

June  or  October 1  One  year  from  1907  Conven- 

Jiine,  July  or  August 1       tion  1 

July,  August  or  October 1  Any  time  most  convenient. .  1 

"The  number  of  members  voting  who  seem  to  have  no  prefer- 
ences as  to  time  is  120. 

"Respectfully  submitted, 

"Chas.  Warren  Hunt, 

"Secretary. 
'"New  York,  July  2d,  1907." 

The  Chairman. — What  action  will  you  take  on  thisreport,  gen- 
tlemen? 

Moved  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Direction  with  power. 
Seconded. 

The  Chairman. — It  is  customary,  gentlemen,  that  the  opinion  of 
the  members  be  expressed  in  discussion  of  such  a  motion.  Is 
there  any  discussion? 

Gardner  S.  Williams^  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — I  would  like  to  say 
just  a  word,  as  endeavoring  to  speak  for  perhaps  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  Society.  Those  of  us  here  are  certainly  hardly  a  repre- 
sentative body  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  organization,  and  I  think 
it  is  quite  important  that,  in  selecting  a  place  for  the  convention, 
we  should  bear  in  mind  those  who  cannot  afford  to  spend  the  time 
that  must  be  taken  to  come  here  this  time.  There  are  many  of  us 
who  enjoyed  the  convention  last  year,  which,  I  am  free  to  say,  was  to 
me  the  most  enjoyable  one  I  had  attended  up  to  that  time;  never- 
theless, it  must  be  realized  that  there  is  a  very  considerable  x)ortion 
of  our  members  who  would  not  feel  warranted  in  attending  a  con- 
vention at  such  a  location,  and  these  are  the  members  the  Board  of 
Direction  should  consider.  I  therefore  think  it  is  proper  that  a 
portion  of  the  time,  at  least,  the  wishes  of  those  members  who  are 
not  able  to  travel  far,  but  who  wish  to  attend  these  conventions, 
should  be  considered,  and  I  trust  that  such  a  view  will  he  duly  con- 
sidered by  the  Board  of  Direction. 

The  Chairman. — Is  there  any  further  discussion?     There  seems 
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DiscufiBion  on  to  be  HO  further  discussion.  All  in  favor  of  the  motion  will  signify 
of  1908        by  saying  aye.     Contrary,  no.     The  motion  is  carried. 

(continued).  rjy^^  CHAIRMAN. — The  next  order  of  business  relates  to  the  va- 

cancy on  the  Nominating  Committee  due  to  the  death  of  the  late 
Charles  Davis.     The  Secretary  will  make  a  report  on  the  subject. 


Vacancv In 
Mominating 
Committee. 


Report  ot  the  Secretary  on  the  Vacancy  on  the  Nominating 

Committee. 

The  Secretary. — The  Secretary  respectfully  reports  that  Charles 
Davis,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  who  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Nominating  Committee,  January  16th,  1907,  died  February  21st, 
1907,  causing  a  vacancy  in  the  Nominating  Committee. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  facts  in  the  case  to  the  Board  of 
Direction,  and  on  March  5th,  1907,  the  Board  passed  the  following 
resolution : 

"That  no  action  be  taken  by  the  Board  to  fill  the  vacancy,  but 
the  Secretary  is  instructed  to  notify  the  Business  Meeting  of  the 
next  Annual  Convention  of  the  vacancy,  in  order  that  action  may 
be  taken  by  the  Society." 

It  should  perhaps  be  explained  that  there  seems  to  be  no  pro- 
vision in  the  Constitution  for  filling  a  vacancy  in  the  Nominating 
Committee.  The  only  duties  of  the  Board  of  Direction  in  relation 
to  the  appointment  of  this  committee  stated  in  the  Constitution, 
are  that  it  "shall,  from  time  to  time,  divide  the  territory  occupied 
by  the  membership  into  seven  geographical  districts,"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Committee,  "shall  announce  such  division  to  the  Society 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  May  in  each  year,  and  may  prescribe 
a  mode  of  procedure  for  appointing  this  Committee";  but,  ap- 
parently, the  only  way  in  which  the  appointment  can  be  made  is 
by  the  Annual  Meeting  each  year.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  made 
the  matter  clear,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Board  of  Direction  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  this  vacancy,  or  any  way  in  which  it 

could  act. 

Mr.  Willums. — Is  it  the  view  that  this  meeting  can  take  any 

action  ? 

The  Secretary. — It  is  not  my  view  that  it  can,  but  the  Board 
of  Direction  has  directed  me  to  report  the  case  to  this  meeting  for 
such  action  as  is  deemed  proper.  I  presume  any  action  can  origi- 
nate in  either  one  of  the  two  general  meetings  of  the  Society,  but  it 
is  not  so  specified  in  the  Constitution. 

H.  C.  Keith,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — I  was  going  to  ask  how  many 
there  are  on  the  Nominating  Committee.  As  I  remember  it,  the 
number  is  large  enough  so  that  the  absence  of  one,  or  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  number  by  one,  would  not  be  serious,  as  it  seems  as 
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though  we  might  wait  until  the  January  meeting  for  electing  a 
successor. 

The  Secretary. — There  are  nineteen,  altogether;  seven  geo- 
graphical districts,  two  representatives  from  each  district,  making 
fourteen,  and  the  ^ve  last  living  Past-Presidents. 

I  have  a  letter,  in  that  connection,  Mr.  President,  from  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Society,  which  perhaps  it  would  he  well  to  read.  It  is 
dated  June  18th  and  is  from  Kohert  A.  Cummings,  M.  Am.  Soc. 
C.  £.  I  explained  to  Mr.  Cummings,  as  I  have  explained  to  this 
meeting,  and  received  this  answer : 

"Tuesday,  June  18th,  1907. 
"Mr.  Chas.  Warren  Hunt,  Secy., 

"American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

"220  W.  Fifty-seventh  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
"Dear  Sm: — I  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  seventeenth  in 
reference  to  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Davis,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Nominating  Committee  of  this  dis- 
trict. I  desire  to  propose  the  name  of  Mr.  Geo.  Barnsley  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Nominating  Committee  from  this  district  to  take  the  place 
of  Mr.  Charles  Davis,  deceased.  I  would  ask  that  his  name  be  pre-  ' 
sented  at  the  Convention  for  action. 

"Yours  truly, 

"KoBT.  A.  Cummings.'' 

WiLLUM  B.  Fuller^  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — You  didn't  say  what 
district  this  was. 

The  Secretary. — ^District  No.  4. 

Mr.  Keith. — I  move  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention  that 
no  action  be  taken. 

Motion  seconded  by  Mr.  Williams. 

The  Chairman. — Any  discussion  on  this  motion?  All  in  favor 
of  it  will  signify  by  saying  aye.    Contrary,  no. 

Motion  carried. 

The  Chairman. — The  next  order  of  business  will  be  the  Report     Report  of 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Rail  Sections,  and  I  ask  the  Secretary  RSSsecUons* 
to  make  this  report.  called  for. 

The  Secretary. — ^Itfr.  President:  Since  I  left  New  York  the 
following  letters  have  been  received. 

"New  York,  July  1st,  1907. 
"Mr.  Chas.  Warren  Hunt^ 

"Seer.,  Am.  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 

No.  220  West  57th  Street,  New  York  City. 
"Dear  Sir: — I  am  sending  you,  herewith,  copy  of  report  of  the 
Rail  Conmfiittee,  together  with  letter  from  Mr.  Robert  W.  Hunt, 
Secretary  of  the  Committee,  which  is  self-explanatory  in  regard  to 
the  missing  signatures. 

"Yours  respectfully, 

"C.  W.  Buchholz, 

"Consulting  Engineer,'* 
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receipt  of 

Report  of 

Committee  on 

BaOSectknis 

(continued). 


''Chicago,  June  24th,  1907. 
"Mr.  R  Montfort,  Member,  Bail  Committee, 
"c/o  Louisville  &  Nashville  Ry.  Co., 

**Louisville,  Ky. 

'T)ear  Sir: — Enclosed  you  will  please  find  the  proposed  report, 
which  you  will  kindly  sign  and  forward  to  Col.  Prout,  c/o  Union 
Switch  &  Signal  Co.,  Swissvale,  Pa.,  with  the  request  that  he  for- 
ward it  after  signing  to  Mr.  Turner,  whose  address  is  53  State  St., 
Boston,  Mass.  You  better  give  Mr.  Prout  Mr.  Turner's  address,  as 
he  may  not  know  it,  and  I  hope  he  wiU  request  Turner  to  forward  it 
to  Mr.  Buchholz,  c/o  the  Erie  R.  R.  Co.,  New  York,  with  the 
request  that  he  send  it  to  Secy.  Hunt  of  the  American  Society. 

"This  will  leave  it  short  the  signatures  of  Messrs.  Carter  and  Rob- 
erts, but  the  latter  is  in  Europe,  and  the  former  prefers  not  to  sign 
the  report,  although  he  coincides  with  it;  and  as  we  are  very 
anxious  that  Secretary  Hunt  should  have  it  in  time  for  the  meeting 
of  the  Society  in  Mexico,  it  is  important  that  the  signatures  should 
be  rushed. 

"Unfortunately,  it  was  hung  up  from  June  6th  until  a  few  days 
ago  in  Mr.  Carter's  office,  owing  to  his  absence  on  his  line,  and 
since  that  there  have  been  one  or  two  other  delays,  for  which  I 
assure  you  I  have  not  been  responsible. 

"Asking  you  to  kindly  attend  to  this  as  promptly  as  you  can,  I 


remain. 


'^ours  truly, 

"Robert  W.  Hunt, 

'Secy.,  Special  Rail  Committee. 


ff( 


The  Secretary. — ^Before  that  Committee  report  is  presented,  it 
seems  to  be  my  duty  to  present  certain  facta,  which  are  as  follows: 
On  January  17th,  1894,  the  Society,  in  Annual  Meeting,  adopted 
the  following  resolution:* 

"Resolved,  That  reports  of  special  committees  upon  engineering 
subjects  shall  be  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  at  least 
30  days  before  their  presentation  to  the  Society  at  a  business  meet- 
ing, and  shall  be  printed  and  sent  out  to  the  membership  as  soon 
thereafter  as  practicable,  in  the  same  manner  as  advance  copies  of 
papers  are  sent  out,  and  with  a  proper  cautionary  notice  that  the 
report  has  not  yet  been  presented  to  the  Society,  and  is  issued  for 
the  purpose  of  information  and  discussion  only,  with  all  rights  of 
publication  reserved." 

The  Board  of  Direction,  on  February  5th,  1907,  instructed  the 
Secretary  to  write  to  the  Chairman  of  each  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittees of  the  Society  now  in  existence,  calling  attention  to  this 
resolution.  The  Secretary  was  further  instructed  to  say  that  this 
rule  would  be  enforced  in  the  future  in  the  matter  of  reports  of 
Special  Committees.  All  these  facts  were  communicated  to  the 
Chairmen  of  the  Special  Committees  on  February  8th,  liK)7.  This 
report,  which  has  been  received  since  our  arrival  in   Mexico,  cor- 

*  Proceedingt  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  XX,  p.  17. 
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tainly  does  not  comply  with  that  resolution  which  the  Board  of 
Direction  has  said  would  he  enforced. 

The  Chairman. — We  cannot  receive  this  report  unless  we  re- 
scind the  action  of  the  Society;  and  I  would  ask  what  is  your 
pleasure ;  shall  it  lie  over  until  the  next  Annual  Meeting  in  January, 
or  do  you  wish  to  take  some  other  action  regarding  it?  It  is  com- 
petent for  this  meeting  to  revise  that  action  of  the  Society  if  it 
desires  to  do  so. 

Ira  O.  Baker,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — I  think  I  understand  what 
the  Board  of  Direction  meant  by  its  construction  of  the  rules  con- 
cerning the  publication  of  reports,  and  perhaps  it  is  unfortunate. 
Possibly  it  could  not  be  helped  that  this  report  is  not  now  in  print, 
but  is  that  sufScient  reason  why  it  should  not  now  be  presented  to 
the  Society?  I  think  there  are  certain  discussions  going  on  that 
make  it  desirable  that  this  report  should  be  heard.  Would  this 
meeting  be  reflecting  upon  the  Board  of  Direction  if  we  should 
receive  this  report  and  discuss  it  if  it  is  so  desired? 

The  Chairman. — I  think,  Professor  Baker,  that  acting  on  this 
now  would  reflect  on  the  resolution  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Society;  it  would  be  acting  contrary  to  a  rule  that  has  been  estab- 
lished, and  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  receive  the  report  and  consider 
it,  unless  we  pass  a  resolution  of  the  Society  in  this  general  meet- 
ing which  will  cancel  the  former  action.  We  can  do  so,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  and  then  do  what  we  please  with  the  report. 

A  Member. — Was  the  resolution  of  the  Annual  Meeting  that  the 
reports  should  be  published  or  was  it  calling  the  attention  of  the 
Board  of  Direction  to  a  former  action?     Will  the  Secretary  state? 

The  Secretary. — The  original  resolution,  Mr.  Chairman,  was 
adopted  by  the  Society  in  Annual  Meeting  on  January  17th,  1894, 
and  still  remains  on  the  books;  it  has  not  been  cancelled.  That  is 
the  highest  authority  we  have  in  the  Society. 

A  Member. — Has  it  been  lived  up  to  always? 

The  Secretary. — No,  sir. 

A  Member. — That  is  an  important  point  on  this  occasion. 

The  Secretary. — I  think  it  is  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been 
lived  up  to  that  caused  the  Board  to  take  its  action  in  notifying 
each  of  the  committees  that  in  future  it  would  be  lived  up  to. 

A  Member. — But  might  it  not  be  unfair  to  a  committee  of  busy 
men  to  notify  them,  say,  the  first  of  March,  that  the  Society  was 
going  to  live  up  to  a  law  that  had  been  a  dead  letter  for  thirteen 
years?  It  seems  to  me  that  wc  are  hardly  treating  our  committee 
right  to  be  so  peremptory  in  reviving  a  dead  law. 

The  Chairman. — I  think,  in  answer  to  that  question,  that  it 
would  be  perfectly  fair,  and  I  doubt  that  we  can  admit  that  that  is 
a  dead  law.     There  is  a  way  which  has  been  suggested  by  which  we 
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can  act  on  this  report,  but  unless  that  way  is  taken  I  should  cer- 
tainly rule  that  we  cannot  act  without  a  new  resolution  to  take  the 
place  of  the  one  which  now  controls  in  the  matter. 

A  Member. — I  move  that  the  report  be  received  as  information 
and  discussed  accordingly. 

Mr.  Williams. — I  think  this  motion  has  not  been  seconded,  and 
I  would  move  that  the  resolution  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  1894  be 
reaffirmed  by  this  meeting. 

Chas.  B.  Ball,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — I  second  the  motion. 

The  Chairman. — The  motion  is  before  us  that  the  resolution 
referred  to  be  reaffirmed,  and  it  is  open  for  discussion.  Is  there  any 
discussion  on  this  motion?  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  competent  to 
rule  on  that,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  motion  is  in  order, 
for  if  it  is,  and  it  is  carried,  the  matter  will  be  left  just  where  it 
was,  and  if  it  is  not  carried  it  leaves  the  matter  where  it  was. 

A  Member. — I  am  not  particularly  interested  in  rail  sections, 
but  if  there  is  any  person  here  who  is,  I  will  just  say  a  word  or  two. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  and  Mainten- 
ance of  Way  Association,  at  Atlantic  City,  they  had  a  very  inter- 
esting discussion  with  relation  to  rail  sections,  and  it  seems  to  me 
thart  the  present  is  a  proper  time  to  hear  something  from  the  report 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  also;  it  seems  to  me  a 
shame  to  delay  this  report  for  six  months  or  a  year,  and  I  should 
like  to  see  some  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  so  that  the  matter  in  the 
report  would  get  in  print. 

A  Member. — Is  there  a  motion  before  the  meeting? 

The  Chairman. — The  motion  before  the  meeting  is  that  the 
resolution  referred  to,  requiring  thirty  days'  notice  of  a  report  of 
a  Special  Committee  and  its  printing  and  distribution  among 
members,  be  reaffirmed. 

A  Member. — It  is  my  impression  that  the  proper  thing  to  do 
would  be  to  move  that  that  report  be  received  and  printed,  as  far  as 
the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  are  concerned.  If  I  understand  the 
motion  that  was  made  several  years  ago  and  adopted,  it  was  at  least 
thirty  days.  By  printing  the  report  as  a  part  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  meeting  we  give  them  six  months  instead  of  thirty  days.  I 
will  not  make  a  motion,  as  there  is  already  one  before  the  meeting, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  what  ought  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Williams. — It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  decided  differ- 
ence between  printing  the  report  in  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting 
and  printing  it  for  distribution  for  the  members,  and  I  hardly  think 
we  ought  to  print  that  report  and  thereby  take  formal  action  of  the 
Society  until  it  has  been  sent  out  to  members,  and  they  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  read  it.  That  is  the  very  thing  I  wish  to  head 
ofF.    This  report  should  not  become  a  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
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Society  until  it  has  been  submitted,  in  the  preliminary  manner  pro- 
vided, to  the  membership  thereof,  and  for  that  reason  I  certainly 
hojje  that  such  a  motion  or  action  as  has  been  suggested  will  not 
be  taken  at  this  time.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  we 
might  receive  the  report  informally,  have  it  read  and  discussed  in- 
formally, and  that  no  record  of  that  discussion  should  appear  upon 
the  minutes,  and  that  thereafter  the  report  be  printed  for  distribu- 
tion. If  such  a  method  of  procedure  would  meet  with  the  approval 
of  a  considerable  number  here  I  would  be  glad  to  withdraw  the 
motion  I  have  made,  but  I  would  like  to  hear  expression  of  opinion 
now  upon  it  before  doing  so. 

J.  L.  Campbell,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — It  appears  to  me  that  the 
suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Fuller  and  the  gentleman  who  followed  him 
is  not  a  very  good  one.  Possibly  I  didn't  understand  the  reading 
of  the  resolution  right;  but,  as  I  understand  it,  I  see  no  reason  why 
this  report  could  not  be  read  here  in  this  meeting  and,  if  the  mem- 
bers desire,  be  discussed.  That  will  not  mean  that  the  Society  will 
have  to  take  any  decisive  action  in  the  way  of  accepting  or  reject- 
ing the  report  at  this  time.  It  would  have  the  effect,  however,  of 
presenting  to  us  at  the  present  time  the  conclusion  of  this  Com- 
mittee, and,  as  has  been  very  truly  said,  this  is  an  important  sub- 
ject, and  any  discussion  of  it  is  pertinent  at  the  present  time,  and 
it  does  look  too  bad  to  have  this  whole  thing  laid  over  for  twelve 
months  without  our  knowing  anything  about  what  the  Committee 
has  recommended. 

Mr.  Keith. — This  is  a  matter  in  which  I  am  personally  very 
much  interested,  although  not  directly  connected  with  rail  work, 
but  when  I  think  of  the  small  number  here  at  this  Convention  com- 
pared with  the  great  number  of  those  who  are  intensely  interested 
in  this  subject  and  who  are  not  present,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  the  absent  members  of  the  Society  that  we  should 
receive  the  report  and  have  its  first  discussion  here  without  giving 
them  an  opportunity.  I  think  that  the  resolution  that  was  passed 
thirteen  years  ago  was  a  good  one.  I  remember  the  intense  excite- 
ment that  existed  at  the  time  that  resolution  was  passed,  and  it  was 
because  of  a  case  somewhat  like  this,  if  I  remember  rightly,  that  it 
was  passed.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  better  that  the  matter  should 
lay  over  until  the  regular  time.  I  am  very  sorry  that  this  is  neces- 
sary, because  I  think  that  this  is  an  opportune  time  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  such  a  report,  but  can  we  do  it  in  faimoss  to  those  who  are 
not  present  at  this  Convention?     I  think  not. 

Mr.  Fuller. — ^I  would  like  to  ask  if,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business,  the  Secretary  would  not  send  out  this  report  now  within, 
say,  the  next  month.  If  that  is  the  case  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
covers  the  point  of  getting  the  publication  before  the  members. 
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The  Secretary. — ^I  cannot  say  that  I  would  do  it  within  the 
next  month,  hecause  I  may  not  be  able  to  do  it,  but  certainly  within 
the  next  two  months.  I  think  perhaps  it  may  throw  some  light  on 
the  subject  to  say  that  when  this  original  resolution  was  passed 
we  did  not  have  the  same  system  of  publications  that  we  have  now. 
In  1894  we  did  not  publish  advance  copies  of  papers  in  the  form  of 
Proceedings,  hence  all  such  reports  had  to  be  sent  out  in  the  form 
of  advance  copies.  If  this  report  were  received  at  this  meetinjf  it 
would  probably  be  published  in  the  August  number  of  Proceedings. 
and  if  this  meeting  were  to  take  action,  not  necessarily  a  final 
action,  in  accepting  or  even  in  receiving  it,  and  would  pass  a  reso- 
lution that  this  report  be  brought  up  for  action  at  the  next  Annual 
Meeting,  it  would  seem  that  it  might  be  advantageous  to  have  it 
discussed  here,  and  would  not  be  in  any  way  objectionable.  The 
original  resolution,  as  Mr.  Keith  very  justly  states,  was  passed  be- 
cause a  report  was  brought  in  at  the  last  minute,  and  this  was 
objected  to  by  members  of  the  Society  who  had  had  no  opportunity 
of  seeing  it  before  it  was  presented  to  the  meeting,  and  who  were 
therefore  not  prepared  to  take  up  the  discussion.  It  seems  to  me 
with  our  present  method,  in  which  discussions  on  papers  or  reports 
of  Committees  are  continued  from  month  to  month,  that  discus- 
sions on  this  report  could  be  printed,  and  the  whole  matter  taken 
up  at  the  next  general  meeting. 

Mr.  Williams. — I  would  like  to  move  as  a  question  of  privilege 
that  an  invitation  be  extended  to  the  members  of  the  Mexican  So- 
ciety of  Engineers  and  Architects  to  unite  with  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Civil  Engineers  in  their  meetings  and  join  in  the  dis- 
cussion. 

The  Secretary. — I  may  say  that  that  was  done  some  two  or 
three  months  ago. 

Morris  R.  Sherrerd,  M.  Am.  Soo.  C.  E. — ^I  would  move  as  a  sub- 
stitute to  Professor  Williams'  motion,  if  it  be  entertained  by  the 
rhair,  that  the  report,  of  the  Rail  Committee  be  read  and  discussed, 
and  printed  in  the  Proceedings,  provided  that  no  action  be  taken 
on  said  report  until  the  Annual  Meeting. 

Mr.  Williams. — I  would  be  glad  to  accept  that  substitute  if  the 
seconder  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  Ball. — That  is  agreeable  to  me,  but  while  I  am  on  my  feet 
I  would  like  to  say  that  I  recall  exceedingly  well  the  line  of  discus- 
sion referred  to  in  1894  when  this  matter  was  taken  up;  it  was 
thought  that,  in  justice  to  absent  members,  the  report  could  not  be 
received  for  discussion  without  having  been  previously  printed,  but 
this  present  occasion  seems  to  justify  an  exception  to  that  course, 
however,  I  feel  sure  that  the  action  taken  at  that  time  should  be  sus- 
tained and  should  be  enforced  by  the  Board  of  Direction. 
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Mansfield  Merrihan^  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — Let  us  consider  what 
was  the  purpose  of  this  resolution.  It  was  not  to  prevent  the 
presentation  of  reports  to  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  their 
publication,  but  it  was  to  prevent  hasty  and  ill-advised  discussion. 
As  the  rule  has  been  repeatedly  violated  in  the  past,  it  seems  that 
this  Business  Meeting  would  not  go  far  wrong  if  it  were  to  permit 
this  report  to  be  received  and  read,  and  to  be  printed  and  distributed 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  subject  of  rail  sections  is  one  to  which  I 
have  given  some  little  attention,  but  I  am  sure  I  would  not  care  to 
discuss  the  matter  until  I  had  carefully  read  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Chairman. — ^I  would  ask  Mr.  Williams  to  state  the  motion 
as  he  has  accepted  it,  as  it  has  been  revised. 

Mr.  Williams. — That  substitute  has  been  accepted  by  the  mover 
of  the  original  motion  and  by  its  seconder. 

The  Chairman. — The  original  motion  was  that  the  former  mo- 
tion be  reaffirmed. 

Mr.  Sherrerd. — ^I  offered  a  substitute  which  the  mover  of  the 
original  motion  has  accepted. 

The  Chairman. — State  it.  Resolution  on 

Mr.  Sherrerd. — ^I  moved  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  on     ^^rtof 
Rail  Sections  be  read  and  be  open  for  discussion,  and  printed  in  the  R^n  SocSom^ 
Proceedings,  provided  no  action  thereon  shall  be  taken  until  the 
next  Annual  Meeting. 

The  Secretary. — ^If  I  might  suggest,  "and  that  it  shall  be  made 
an  order  of  business  for  the  next  Annual  Meeting." 

Mr.  Sherrerd. — ^Yes;  that  it  shall  be  made  an  order  of  business. 

The  Chairman. — ^That,  gentlemen,  is  the  motion  which  is  before 
the  meeting.    Is  l^ere  any  discussion  on  it  as  you  have  heard  it? 

Mr.  Keith. — It  seems  to  me  that  in  simply  hearing  a  report  on 
so  important  a  matter  as  this^  we  cannot  sufficiently  adjust  it  to 
make  the  discussion  all  that  would  be  desirable — that  the  first  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  should  be — and  therefore  I  would  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Sherrerd. — My  thought  in  suggesting  that  it  be  discussed 
is  that„  if  any  members  of  the  Society  who  are  here  care  to  discuss 
any  of  its  features,  that  discussion  may  go  out  with  the  report. 
Of  course,  any  written  discussion,  either  from  those  who  are  here  or 
from  those  who  may  care  to  discuss  it,  can  immediately  be  sent  to 
the  Secretary  after  the  publication  of  Proceedings,  and  such  dis- 
cussion will,  I  believe,  be  printed  before  the  Annual  Meeting.  Will 
they  not,  Mr.  Secretary? 

The  Secretary. — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Sherrerd. — The  discussions  that  may  be  received  prior  to 
the  Annual  Meeting  will  then  be  presented,  and  it  will  bring  the 
whole  subject  before  the  Society  in  a  shape  in  which  the  views  of 
members  can  be  ascertained  by  the  membership  at  large. 
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The  Chairman. — 1b  there  any  further  discussion  on  this,  gen- 
tlemen? Then  I  will  put  the  question.  All  those  in  favor  of  the 
motion  will  signify  by  saying  aye.  Contrary,  no.  The  motion  is 
carried. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  report: 

Progress  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Rail  Sections. 

Ocmuniueeon  "Gentlbmen  : — ^Your  Committee  respectfij^lly  report  that  they 
Rail  Sections,  have  given  the  report,  which  they  submitted  under  date  of  January 
17th,  1906,  and  which  was  referred  back  to  them,  careful  considera- 
tion, and  would  now  report  that  they  are  in  consultation  with  com- 
mittees representing  other  societies  and  organizations,  as  well  as 
other  interested  parties,  on  the  subject  of  modified  rail  sections, 
with  the  purpose  of  preparing  and  submitting  to  your  Society  a 
new  series  of  such  sections. 

^^In  this  designing  of  heavier  sections,  particular  attention  is 
being  given  to  the  advisability  of  increasing  the  percentage  of  metal 
in  the  webs  and  flanges,  as  compared  with  the  existing  sections 
recommended  by  your  Society. 

^^This  they  hope  to  accomplish  in  due  time,  and  in  the  mean- 
time respectfully  submit  to  the  Society  for  its  consideration  the 
following  specifications  for  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  and  Open- 
Hearth  rails: 

"Recommended  Specifications  for  Bessemer  Steel  Rails. 

"Process  of  Manufacture. — The  entire  process  of  manufacture 
and  testing  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  best  state  of  the  art,  and 
the  following  instructions  shall  be  faithfully  executed: 

'^gots  shall  be  kept  in  a  vertical  position  in  the  pit  heating  fur- 
naces until  ready  to  be  rolled,  or  until  the  metal  in  the  interior  has 
had  time  to  solidify. 

"No  bled  ingots  shall  be  used. 

"There  shall  be  sheared  from  the  end  of  the  blooms  formed  from 
the  top  of  the  ingots  not  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  if,  from 
any  cause,  the  steel  docs  not  then  appear  to  be  solid,  the  shearing 
shall  continue  until  it  does.  If,  by  the  use  of  any  improvements  in 
the  process  of  making  ingots,  the  defect  known  as  piping  shall  be 
prevented,  the  above  shearing  requirements  may  be  modified. 

"The  number  of  passes  and  speed  of  train  shall  be  so  regulated 
that  on  leaving  the  rolls  at  the  final  pass,  the  temperature  of  the 
rail  will  not  exceed  that  which  requires  a  shrinkage  allowance  at  the 
hot  saws,  for  a  33-ft.  rail  of  100-lb.  section,  of  6tV  in-»  and  tV  in.  less 
for  each  5-lb.  decrease  of  section.  These  allowances  to  be  decreased 
at  the  rate  of  ^js  in.  for  each  second  of  time  elapsed  between  the 
rail  leaving  the  finishing  rolls  and  being  sawn.  No  artificial  means 
of  cooling  the  steel  shall  be  used  after  the  rails  leave  the  rolls,  nor 
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shall  they  be  held  before  sawing  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  their 
temperature. 

^^Chemical  Composition, — Rails  of  the  various  weights  per  yard 
specified  below  shall  conform  to  the  following  limits  in  chemical 
composition : 

70  to  79  lb.  80  tx>  89  lb.  90  to  100  lb. 

Percentage.  Peroentage.  Percentage. 

Carbon 0.50  to  0.60  0.53  to  0.63  0.55  to  0.65 

Phosphorus  shall  not  exceed      0.085  0.086  0.085 

Silicon  "      "         "  0.20  0^0  0.20 

Sulphur  "      "         "  0.075  0.075  0.075 

Manganese    0.75  to  1.00  0.80  to  1.06  0.80  to  1.05 

"Drop  Test, — One  drop  test  shall  be  made  on  a  piece  of  rail,  not 
less  than  4  ft  and  not  more  than  6  ft.  long,  selected  from  each  blqw 
of  steel.  The  test  piece  shall  be  taken  from  the  top  of  the  ingot. 
The  rails  shall  be  placed  head  upward  on  the  supports,  and  the  vari- 
ous sections  shall  be  subjected  to  the  following  impact  tests  under 
a  free  falling  weight : 

70  to    79-lb.  rails 18  ft. 

80  to    89-lb.  rails 20" 

90  to  100-lb.  rails 22  " 

"If  any  rail  breaks,  when  subjected  to  the  drop  test,  two  ad- 
ditional tests  may  be  made  of  other  rails  from  the  same  blow  of 
steel,  also  taken  from  the  top  of  the  ingots,  and  if  either  of  these 
latter  rails  fail,  all  the  rails  of  the  blow  which  they  represent  will 
be  rejected,  but  if  both  of  these  additional  test  pieces  meet  the  re- 
quirements, all  the  rails  of  the  blow  which  they  represent  will  be 
accepted. 

"The  drop-testing  machine  shall  have  a  tup  of  2  000  lb.  weight, 
the  striking  face  of  which  shall  have  a  radius  of  not  more  than  5  in., 
and  the  test  rail  shall  be  placed  head  upward  on  solid  supports  3  ft. 
apart.  The  anvil  block  shall  weigh  at  least  20  000  lb.,  and  the  sup- 
ports shall  be  part  of,  or  firmly  secured  to,  the  anvil.  The  report  of 
the  drop  test  shall  state  the  atmospheric  temperature  at  the  time  the 
test  was  made. 

"Section. — The  section  of  rail  shall  conform,  as  accurately  as 
possible,  to  the  templet  furnished  by  the  railroad  company,  consistent 
with  the  paragraph  relative  to  specified  weight.  A  variation  in 
height  of  -ix  in.  less,  or  ^V  ^^'  greater  than  the  specified  height,  and 
^  in.  in  width  will  be  permitted.  The  section  of  rail  shall  conform 
to  the  finishing  dimensions. 

"Weight. — The  weight  of  the  rails  will  be  maintained  as  nearly 
as  possible,  after  complying  with  the  preceding  paragraph,  to  that 
specified  in  contract.  A  variation  of  one-half  of  1%  for  an  entire 
order  will  be  allowed.  Rails  will  be  accepted  and  paid  for  according 
to  actual  weights. 

"Length. — The  standard  length  of  rails  shall  be  33  ft.  Ten  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  order  will  be  accepted  in  shorter  lengths  varying 
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by  even  feet  to  27  ft.,  and  all  No.  1  rails  less  than  33  ft.  long  shall 
be  painted  green  on  the  ends.  A  variation  of  i  in.  in  length  from 
that  specified  will  be  allowed. 

"Drilling, — Circular  holes  for  splice  bars  shall  be  drilled  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  specifications  of  the  purchaser.  The  holes  shall 
conform  accurately  to  the  drawing  and  dimensions  furnished,  in 
every  respect,  and  must  be  free  from  burrs. 

"Straightening, — Care  must  be  taken  in  hot-straightening  the 
rails,  and  it  must  result  in  their  being  left  in  such  condition  that 
they  shall  not  vary  throughout  their  entire  length  more  than  5  in. 
from  a  straight  line  in  any  direction,  when  delivered  to  the  cold- 
straightening  presses.  Those  which  vary  beyond  that  amount,  or 
have  short  kinks,  shall  be  classed  as  second-quality  rails  and  be  so 
stamped. 

''Kails  shall  be  straight  in  line  and  surface  when  finished — the 
straightening  being  done  while  cold — smooth  on  head,  sawed  square 
at  ends,  variation  to  be  not  more  than'^V  ii^M  ^^^f  prior  to  shipment, 
shall  have  the  burr  occasioned  by  the  saw  cutting  removed,  and  the 
ends  made  clean.  No.  1  rails  shall  be  free  from  injurious  defects 
and  fiaws  of  all  kinds. 

'*No.  2  rails  shall  be  accepted  up  to  6%  of  the  whole  order.  They 
shall  not  have  flaws  in  their  heads  of  more  than  1  in.,  or  in  the 
flange  of  more  than  i  in.  in  depth,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  the  in- 
spector, these  shall  not  be  so  numerous  or  of  such  a  character  as  to 
render  them  unfit  for  recognized  second-quality  rail  uses.  The  ends 
of  No.  2  rails  shall  be  painted  white,  and  shall  have  two  prick-punch 
marks  on  the  side  of  the  web  near  the  heat  number  brand,  and 
placed  so  as  not  to  be  covered  by  the  splice  bars.  Rails  from  heats 
which  failed  under  the  drop-test  shall  not  be  accepted  as  No.  2  rails. 

"Branding, — The  name  of  the  maker,  the  weight  of  the  rail,  and 
the  month  and  year  of  manufacture,  shall  be  rolled  in  raised  letters 
on  the  side  of  the  web;  and  the  number  of  the  blow  shall  be  plainly 
stamped  on  each  rail  where  it  will  not  subsequently  be  covered  by 
the  splice  bars. 

"Inspection. — The  inspector  representing  the  purchaser  shall  have 
free  entry  to  the  works  of  the  manufacturer  at  all  times  when  the 
contract  is  being  filled,  and  shall  have  all  reasonable  facilities  af- 
forded him  by  the  manufacturer  to  satisfy  him  that  the  finished 
material  is  furnished  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  these  specifi- 
cations. All  tests  and  inspection  shall  be  made  at  the  place  of  manu- 
facture prior  to  shipment. 

"The  manufacturer  shall  furnish  the  inspector,  daily,  with  car- 
bon doterminations  for  each  blow,  and  a  complete  chemical  analysis 
every  24  hours,  representing  the  average  of  the  other  elements  con- 
tained in  the  steel,  for  each  day  and  night  turn.  These  analyses 
shall  be  made  on  drillings  taken  from  small  trst  ingots.  On  the  re- 
q\wM  of  the  inspector,  the  manufacturer  shall  furnish  drillings  for 
chock  analyses. 

"For  Bnfiic  Oprti-Uearfh  Bails. — The  specifiontions  for  rails  made 
by  the  Basic  Opcn-IIoarth  process  shall  be  the  same  n«  for  Bessemer 
rail-i,  excoptirg  that  a  full  chemical  determination  shall  he  furnished 


80  to  80  lb. 

00  to  100  lb. 

Percentage. 

FeroeDtage. 

0.58  to  0.68 

0.65  to  0.76 

0.05 

0.05 

0.20 

0.20 

0.06 

0.06 

0.80  to  1.05 

0.80  to  1.05 
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for  each  heat  and  two  drop  testa  from  each.    Their  chemical  com- 
position shall  he: 

TO  to  79  lb. 
Percentage. 

Carbon    .0.53  to  0.63 

Phosphorus  shall  not  exceed        0.05 

Silicon  "       "       "  0.20 

Sulphur  «       «       "  0.06 

Manganese 0.76  to  1.00 

'^Respectfully  submitting  the  above  report,  we  remain, 

"Joseph  T.  Eichards,  Chairman; 
"Chas.  W,  Buchholz, 
"S.  M.  Felton, 
"John  D.  Isaacs, 

'Tl.  MOXTFORT, 

"H.  G.  Prout, 

"Geo.  E.  Thackrat, 

"E.  K  Turner, 

"Wm.  R.  Webster, 

"Robert  W.  Hunt,  Secretary.'^ 

The  Chairman. — ^You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Rail  Sections.  This  is  open  to  discussion,  but  not  for  any 
action  before  this  meeting.    Is  there  any  discussion  on  this  report? 

Is  there  any  new  business  before  the  meeting?  Nothing  being 
moved,  I  will  state  that  this  completes  the  business  for  the  day. 

I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  make  some  announcements. 

The  Secretary  and  Mr.  Moler  made  announcements  as  to  the 
programme  for  the  next  day,  and  also  for  the  remainder  of  the  time 
which  the  members  will  spend  in  Mexico. 

Adjourned. 
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THIRTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION. 

EXCURSIONS  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

The  arrangements  for  the  Convention  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
following  Committees: 

Committee  of  the  Board  of  Direction. 

A.  L.  Bowman 
J.  Waldo  Smftu 
Chas.  Warren  Hunt 

Local  Committee  of  Arraagements. 

William  G.  Moler 
John  B.  Body  S.  J.  Fortin 

-    T.  A.  CORRY  EOBERTO  GaYOL 

E.  H.  Drury  Lewis  Kinqman 

Entertainment  at  St.  IjouIs* 

A  special  train,  to  leave  St.  Louis  on  the  morning  of  July  4thy 
1907,  had  been  arranged  for,  and  the  Engineers'  Club  of  St.  Louis, 
through  its  President,  Mr.  E.  R.  Fish,  kindly  invited  all  those  who 
arrived  in  St.  Louis  on  the  evening  of  July  3d  to  a  dinner  at  the 
Cherokee  Garden.  Accordingly,  at  7.30  P.  M.,  special  cars  were 
^Yaiting  for  the  party  at  the  Southern  Hotel,  and,  accompanied  by 
a  committee  of  the  hosts,  a  special  run  was  made  to  the  place  of 
entertainment.  Here  a  most  delightful  social  evening  was  passed, 
II nd  the  return  made  to  the  Hotel  by  special  cars.  This  entertain- 
nieiit,  which  was  held  in  the  open  air,  made  a  very  agreeable  break 
in  a  somewhat  long  journey. 

Arrival  In  Mexico  City. 

Sunday,  July  7th,  1907. — The  special  train  was  scheduled  to 
nrrive  in  the  City  of  Mexico  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  July  6th, 
but  the  schedule  was  not  adhered  to  by  the  railroads,  and  the  party 
did  not  reach  Mexico  (^ity  until  about  midday  on  Sunday,  July  7th. 
Notwithstanding  the  uncertainty  of  the  time  of  arrival,  the  party 
was  mot  by  representatives  of  the  various  engineering  organizations 
11  nd  of  the  Government,  and  given  a  most  hearty  welcome,  the 
effect  of  which  was  not  lessened  by  the  presence  at  the  station  of  a 
fine  military  band  which  rendered  a  number  of  American  national 
nirs. 

Excursion  about  Mexico  City. 

Monday,  July  8th,  1907. — At  9  a.  m.  the  party  met  at  the  Mineria 
(Engineers'    School    and     Minces    Building),    which,    through    the 
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courtesy  of  Hon.  Leandro  Fernandez,  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  for  Headquarters,  meeting 
room,  etc.,  and,  taking  the  seven  waiting  special  trolley  cars,  as 
guests  of  the  Street  Railway  Company  of  Mexico,  Mr.  R.  C.  Brown, 
General  Manager,  visited  a  number  of  the  suburbs  of  the  City,  pass* 
ing  through  Zocalo,  and  thence  to  Guadalupe  where  the  party  re- 
mained an  hour,  thence  returning  via  Zocalo,  and  running  out  to 
Tlalpam,  one  of  the  beautiful  suburbs,  where  about  half  an  hour 
was  spent.  After  leaving  Tlalpam,  the  excursion  reached  Churu- 
busco,  where  the  entire  party,  which  included  not  only  the  American 
visitors  but  many  members  of  Mexican  engineering  organizations 
and  their  ladies,  and  numbering  about  300,  was  entertained  at 
luncheon,  which  occupied  about  two  hours,  after  which  the  cars 
were  again  boarded,  and  the  trip  continued  to  San  Angel,  via 
Coyoacan,  thence  to  Chapultepec,  and  to  the  Power-House  of  the 
Street  Railway  Company,  returning  after  that  to  the  starting  point 
at  the  Mineria. 

New  City  Water-Works. 

Tuesday,  July  9th,  1907. — A  start  was  made  from  the  Mineria 
by  special  cars  a%  §^.30  a.  m.,  and  the  route  lay  via  Zocalo  to 
Chapultepec,  where  the  reservoirs  were  inspected,  after  which  a 
special  train  was  boarded  for  the  run  to  Xochimilco.  Stops  were 
made  at  frequent  intervals  for  the  inspection  of  the  new  concrete 
aqueduct. 

Xochimilco,  where  one  of  the  springs  forming  the  source  of 
supply  is  located,  was  reached  at  1.30  p.  m.,  and  luncheon  was 
served  in  a  shelter  beautifully  decorated  with  floral  emblems  for 
the  occasion.  The  hosts  of  the  day  were  the  Water- Works  Com- 
mission, and  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Works,  Manuel  Marroquin, 
M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  The  return  was  made  to  Chapultepec  at  6 
o'clock,  where  the  electric  car  specials  awaited  the  party  for  the 
return  to  the  Mineria. 

Meetings  of  the  Society. 

Wednesday,  July  10th,  1907. — The  day  was  devoted  to  meetings 
for  the  discussion  of  professional  topics.    Three  meetings  were  held. 

Trip  to  Necaxa. 

Thursday.  July  11th,  1907. — ^By  invitation  of  the  Mexican  Light 
and  Power  Co.,  Ltd.,  Mr.  R.  F.  Hayward,  General  Manager,  the 
members  of  the  Society,  and  other  guests,  met  at  the  station  of  the 
Hidalgo  and  Northeastern  Railroad  at  6.30  a.  m.,  where  a  special 
train  was  waiting  for  the  run  to  Carmen,  the  first  camp  of  the 
Company.  Breakfast  was  served  on  the  train,  and  lunch  was 
served  at  Carmen,  after  which  a  train  of  flat-cars,  on  which  careful 
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preparations  had  been  made  for  the  seating  of  the  party  as  well  as 
for  their  protection  from  the  rain  which  is  at  times  almost  in- 
evitable in  this  locality,  was  boarded.  The  trip  from  Carmen  to 
Necaxa  (about  29  km.)  was  over  the  Company's  narrow-gauge  rail- 
road, and  afforded  during  its  whole  length  views  of  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  mountain  scenery  in  Mexico.  Necaxa  was  reached 
about  4  p.  M.,  and  those  who  were  adventurous  enough  started  to 
inspect  the  work  in  progress,  notwithstanding  the  rain. 

After  dinner  had  been  served,  an  informal  dance  was  organized 
in  which  all  participated. 

Friday,  July  12th,  '1907. — The  morning  was  spent  in  the  in- 
spection of  the  dam,  which  is  being  built  at  Necaxa  by  the  hydraulic- 
fill  process,  and  of  the  pressure  pipe  line  and  power-house.  All  the 
party  visited  the  power-house,  some  going  down  and  up  in  the 
cages  while  others  rode  down  and  up  the  trail  on  horseback. 
Luncheon  was  served  at  Necaxa,  and  the  party  arrived  in  Mexico 
at  11  p.  M. 

The  total  number  on  this  trip  was  about  110. 

Reception  by  President  Diaz. 

Saturday,  July  ISth,  1907. — ^Meeting  at  the  Mineria  at  8.30  a.  m., 
the  party  took  special  cars  for  the  National  Palace  where  at  9.30 
tliey  were  received  by  His  Excellency,  Porfirio  Diaz,  President  of 
the  Mexican  Kepublic,  the  party  being  introduced  by  Hon.  Leandro 
Fernandez,  Minister  of  Public  Works,  in  a  short  speech,  which  was 
responded  to  by  the  President,  who  welcomed  the  party  to  Mexico 
and  who  expressed  his  pleasure  at  seeing  them. 

At  1  p.  M.,  the  party  was  entertained  at  a  banquet  at  Chapulte- 
pec  by  the  Society  of  the  Military  College  and  the  Mexican  Associa- 
tion of  Engineers  and  Architects.  Many  distinguished  Mexican 
engineers,  both  civil  and  military,  were  present.  Music  was  fur- 
nished for  the  occasion  by  two  bands,  and  addresses  were  made  by 
Senor  Ignacio  de  la  Barre,  President  of  the  Military  College,  and 
Sefior  J.  Ram6n  Ibarrola,  representing  the  Mexican  Association 
of  Engineers  and  Architects,  and  by  Onward  Bates,  Vice-President, 
Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

In  the  evening,  the  Annual  Session  of  the  Society  of  the  Mili- 
tary College  was  held  in  the  Mineria,  the  entire  building  being 
specially  decorated  and  illumined  for  the  occasion.  This  meeting 
was  dedicated  to  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  and 
Onward  Bates,  Vice-President,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  presided  as 
Honorary  President.  At  this  meeting,  addresses  were  made  by 
Brig.-Gen.  Beltran,  Director  of  the  National  Military  College* 
Senor    Roberto    Dominguez,    Postmaster-General    of    Mexico,    and 
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Senor  Luis  O.  Leon.  In  addition  to  the  speechmaking,  three  mnsl- 
cal  numbers  were  rendered  by  the  Artillery  and  Police  bands. 

After  the  meeting  an  elaborate  supper  was  served  on  the  balcony 
of  the  patio  of  this  beautiful  building. 

Sunday,  July  Hth,  1907, — ^Facilities  were  furnished  by  the  Local 
Members  for  all  members  of  the  party  to  visit  the  French  celebra- 
tion of  the  Fall  of  the  Bastile,  and  an  exhibition  of  the  Spanish 
game  of  Pelota. 

Excursion  to  the  Drainage  Works. 

Monday,  July  16th,  1907. — The  party  met  at  the  Mineria  at 
6.30  A.  M.,  and  proceeded  by  special  trolley  cars  to  the  Peralvillo 
Station  of  the  Hidalgo  and  Northeastern  Bailway.  Thence,  as 
guests  of  the  Mexican  Government,  the  party  boarded  a  special 
train,  made  up  for  the  occasion,  and  started  at  7.30  a.  m.  for  the 
inspection  of  the  Drainage  Works  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico.  A  stop 
of  nearly  an  hour  was  made  for  the  inspection  of  the  sluice  gates 
of  Lake  Texcoco,  after  which  stops  were  made  at  San  Cristobal,  at 
the  bridge  of  San  Pedro,  at  Shaft  No.  1,  and  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Drainage  Tunnel  at  Tequixquiac.  At  the  last  stop  an  elaborate 
banquet,  presided  over  by  Senor  Ibarrola,  was  served,  and  the 
special  train  started  on  the  return  at  4  p.  m.  reaching  the  Hidalgo 
and  Northeastern  Station  in  Mexico  at  about  8  P.  H. 

At  10  p.  M.  the  party  again  took  cars  at  the  station  of  the 
Mexican  Bailway  and  started  for  a  trip  to  Orizaba. 

Trip  to  Orizalm. 

Tuesday,  July  16th,  1907. — The  special  train,  which  was  kindly 
furnished  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Mexican  Bailway,  reached 
Esperanza  early  in  the  morning,  and  members  of  the  party  were 
entertained  at  breakfast  in  the  station  by  the  Mexican  member- 
ship, after  which  the  trip  was  resumed  in  an  observation  train^ 
Orizaba  being  reached  at  11  a.  m.  After  a  short  stop,  the  train 
proceeded  as  far  as  Fortin,  where  the  coffee  groves  and  banana 
plantations,  and  the  hacienda  of  Las  Animas  were  visited.  Betum- 
ing,  no  stop  was  made  at  Orizaba,  but  the  train  was  run  back  to 
Bio  Blanco,  where  luncheon  was  served  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of 
the  Compania  Industrial.  After  luncheon  the  party  visited  the 
cotton  mills,  but  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  to  the 
inclemen?;y  of  the  weather,  a  visit  to  the  town  of  Orizaba,  which 
had  been  planned,  was  abandoned.  The  party  left  Bio  Blanco  at 
4  p.  M.,  arriving  at  Esperanza  in  time  for  dinner,  and  leaving  there 
at  10.30  p.  M.  for  the  return  trip  to  Mexico,  which  was  reached  at 
6.30  A.  M.,  Wednesday,  July  17th. 
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Excunlon  to  Cueroavaca. 

M^ednesday,  July  nth,  1907, — Without  returning  to  their  hotels, 
the  party  took  breakfast  at  the  Mexican  station,  and  began  the  trip 
to  Cuernavaca  (as  guests  of  the  Mexican  membership  of  the  So- 
ciety) at  7  A.  M.  On  arrival  at  Cuernavaca,  lunch  was  served  at 
the  Hotels  Bella  Vista  and  Morelos,  and  after  visiting  the  many 
points  of  interest,  the  return  was  made  to  Mexico  in  the  late  after- 
noon. 

Special  Trip  to  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. 

A  party  of  eighteen  accepted  the  kind  invitation  of  Messrs.  S. 
Pearson  and  Son,  Ltd.,  to  be  their  guests  on  a  trip  to  visit  the  Port 
Works,  now  under  construction  on  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec 
This  party  left  the  main  party  on  Tuesday  afternoon  at  Kio  Blanco. 
A  special  car  having  been  placed  at  their  disposal,  A.  Peimbert, 
M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  acting  for  the  hosts,  took  charge  of  the  party. 
The  ear  left  Kio  Blanco  at  3.30  p.  m.,  and  was  run  to  Orizaba 
where,  under  the  guidance  of  S.  W.  Stacpoole,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E., 
two  or  three  hours  were  agreeably  spent  in  seeing  this  beautiful 
town.  The  night  was  spent  in  the  car  at  Cordoba,  and  the  next 
morning  the  journey  was  resumed  over  the  Vera  Cruz  and  Pacific 
Railroad,  Tierra  Blanca  being  reached  by  midday.  Here  it  was 
ascertained  that  excessive  rains  had  caused  a  washout  farther 
down  the  line,  which  made  a  delay  of  24  hours  necessary,  and,  to 
occupy  this  time,  the  car  was  run  from  Tierra  Blanca  to  Vera 
Cruz,  which  was  reached  in  time  to  give  ample  opportunity  to  see 
this  interesting  place.  In  the  morning,  the  trip  was  resumed,  and, 
after  one  more  night  spent  on  the  road,  Santa  Lucre tia,  on  the 
Tehuantepec  Railroad,  was  reached  on  the  morning  of  Friday. 
Coatzacoalcos  was  reached  in  the  early  afternoon  of  Friday,  July 
19th,  and  the  party  was  here  met  by  the  engineers  and  other  oMcers 
of  the  Company,  and  work  in  progress  was  inspected  during  the 
afternoon.  The  entire  party  was  entertained  at  dinner,  and  on  the 
morning  of  Saturday,  July  20th,  the  trip  from  Coatzacoalcos  across 
the  Isthmus  was  begun,  Tehuantepec  being  reached  in  the  early 
afternoon.  The  balance  of  the  day,  and  the  morning  of  Sunday, 
was  spent  in  this  very  interesting  Indian  town,  and  Salina  Cruz 
was  reached  at  midday.  Here  again  special  preparations  had  been 
made  for  the  inspection  of  the  extensive  Port  Works,  and  the  after- 
noon was  devoted  to  this  purpose.  In  the  evening  the  return  trip 
was  started,  Cordoba  being  reached  in  the  late  afternoon  of  Monday, 
July  22d.  This  gave  an  opportunity  of  visiting,  both  in  the  after- 
noon and  in  the  early  morning,  this  beautiful  town,  and  the  return 
trip  was  made  without  accident  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  which  was 
reached  in  the  evening  of  Tuesday*  July  23d. 
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Those  whose  privilege  it  was  to  make  this  trip  were  delighted 
with  it.  The  weather  was  very  good  at  all  times,  and  never  ex- 
cessively hot.  This  was  a  most  agreeahle  surprise,  as  all  had  heen 
led  to  believe  that  the  trip  at  this  season  would  be  uncomfortable 
and  probably  dangerous  to  health.  No  inconvenience  whatever  was 
had  from  mosquitoes,  the  arrangements  for  the  care  of  the  party 
were  perfect,  and  the  works  visited  (the  Tehuantepec  Railroad,  as 
well  as  the  Port  Works  at  each  end)  were  found  of  great  interest. 

Acknowledgment  of  Courtesies. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  give  in  detail  in  this  account  the  many 
courtesies  to  the  Society  as  a  whole,  or  to  indicate  the  many  per- 
sonal kindnesses  received  by  individual  members  during  this  Con- 
vention. There  was  such  hearty  co-operation  in  the  welcome,  and 
in  the  preparations  made  for  the  entertainment  and  instruction  of 
the  visiting  party,  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  acknowledge  each 
particular  courtesy  extended.  It  is  therefore  felt  that  a  general 
acknowledgment  should  be  here  made  to  every  one  who  assisted  in 
the  entertainment,  on  behalf  of  the  Society  as  a  body,  and  of  all 
those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  attend  this  Conven- 
tion. 

Among  those  to  whom  special  acknowledgment  is  due  are  the 
following : 

To  President  Porfirio  Diaz,  for  his  cordial  welcome,  and  for 
the  interest  manifested  by  him  in  the  visit  of  the  Society  to  Mexico; 

To  the  Mexican  Society  of  Engineers  and  Architects,  and  to 
Senor  Leandro  Fernandez,  its  President; 

To  the  Society  of  the  Military  College,  and  to  Senor  Ignacio 
de  la  Barre,  its  President;  and  also  to  Senor  Joaquin  Baltran,  Di- 
rector. 

To  the  Sociedad  "Antonio  Alzate"; 

To  the  St.  Louis  Engineers'  Club,  M.  E.  R.  Fish,  President,  for 
a  very  pleasant  evening  spent  in  St.  Louis,  en  route  for  Mexico; 

To  the  Electrical  Street  Railway  Company  of  Mexico  (Mr.  R.  C. 
Brown,  Gen.  Mgr.),  for  its  courtesy  in  issuing  to  every  member  of 
the  party  a  special  pass  good  at  all  times  on  any  of  its  cars,  from 
the  arrival  of  the  party  in  Mexico  until  August  1st;  as  well  as  for 
the  special  cars  furnished  every  day  during  the  stay  of  the  party 
in  the  City; 

To  the  Water- Works  Commission  of  the  City,  Manuel  Marro- 
quin,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Chief  Engineer,  for  the  interesting  visit 
to  the  work  in  progress,  and  for  the  delightful  banquet  at 
Xochimilco ; 

To  the  Mexican  Light  and  Power  Company,  Ltd.,  R.  F.  Hay- 
ward,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Gen.  Mgr.,  for  the  two  days'  excursion  to 
its  interesting  works  at  Necaxa ; 
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To  the  Mexican  Railway,  and  to  Mr.  Walter  Morcoin,  for  free 
transportation  on  the  trip  to  Orizaba,  and  for  other  courtesies  ex- 
tended ; 

To  the  Mexican  Central  Railway,  and  to  Mr.  0.  R.  Hudson; 

To  the  American,  British,  Spanish,  and  Country  Clubs,  of  the 
City  of  Mexico,  for  their  hospitality  to  all  the  visiting  members; 

To  the  Hydrographic  Commission  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,, 
and  to  Senor  J.  Ram6n  Ibarrola,  Director,  for  the  interesting  ex- 
cursion to  the  drainage  works  of  the  Valley; 

To  S.  Pearson  and  Son,  Ltd.,  John  B.  Body,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,. 
Director,  for  the  very  interesting  seven-day  trip  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec ; 

To  all  members  of  the  Society  residing  in  Mexico  who  aided 
so  much  in  the  entertainment  of  the  visiting  members,  and  last,, 
but  by  no  means  least,  to  the  Local  Committee  of  Arrangements, 
who  planned  so  carefully,  and  executed  so  well,  the  whole  delight- 
ful programme. 


•  •    » • 
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THE  ATTENDANCE  AT  THE  THIRFY-NINTH  ANNUAL 

CONVENTION. 

The  following  84  members  were  in  attendance : 

Adam,  Bobert Mexico  City  Freeman,   John   R., 

Adams,  Frederick,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Salina  Cniz,   Mexico    Frisell,  E.   H Mexico  City 

Alvord,  John  W... Chicago,  111.  Fuller,  W.  B....New  York  City 
Anderson,  J.  T.  Noble. 

Belfast,  Ireland  Gardiner,  J.  P...,Inde,  Mexico 

Andrews,  Horace.  .Albany,  N.  Y.  Gardner,  W.  M.. Memphis,  Tenn. 

Archbald,  James.  .Scranton,  Pa.    Gayol,    Roberto Mexico    City 

Greene,  A.  E.  .Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Baker,    Ira    O.  .Champaign,    111. 

Baldwin,  W.  J.. New  York  City  Hallsted,  James  C.  .Chicago,  HI 

Ball  Charles  B ....  Chicago,  111.  Henderson,  S.  W..Durango,  Col. 

Bates.  Onward Chicago,  111.  ^ill,  Walter  A., 

Bayliss,  J.  Y....St.  Louis,  Mo..  .                  Churubusco,  Mexico 

Beach    L.  H.  Hitchman,  J.  COcatlan,  Mexico 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.  Hodge,  Henry  W., 

Bienenfeld,  Bernard,  ^^w  York  City 

San   Francisco,    Cal.  Holmes,   E.   M.  .Daiquiri,   Cuba 

Blackford,  F.  W... Mexico  City    Howe,  J.  M Houston,  Tex. 

Body,  J.  B Mexico  City  Hunt,  Charles  Warren, 

Bowman,  A.  L.  .New  York  City  N®^   York   City 

Brouchaud,  Jules,  Hyde,  A.  Lincoln, 

Park  Hill,  N.  Y.  Columbia,  Mo. 

Buxton,    Clifford.  .Toledo,    Ohio     -       ,     ^    ^     ^^ 

Jonah,  F.  G.  .-New  Orleans,  La. 

Campbell,  J.  L El  Paso,  Tex.    tt-  -^i^   Herbert  C 

Clayton,  R.  M Atlanta,  Qa.  '  ^       V    W  Ct 

Coe,  D.  .Rincon  Antonio,  Mexico  xr        -c^      i    -»r 

>n,  -c   TT  Kerr,  Frank  M., 

\.onnor,  tj.  JdL.,  -vt       /^  i  t 

*  .V     T^  New  Orleans,  La. 

J-ieavenwortn,   ivans.  -rr»  t  ir     •       r^-j. 

Cook.  John  H..Paterson,  N.  J.  K»"P°«"'   Lewis..  .Mexico   City 

Corry,  T.  A Mexico  City    r  j   tt  -d    -di.m  j  i  u*     t> 

"'      _        .  "^    Leonard,  H.  R.. Philadelphia,  Pa. 

'  Tk  ''    11    T    1    m     Lewis,  Nelson  P.. New  York  City 

Purcell,  Ind.  T.    t      •     cj        t? 

Lewis,  Sidney  F., 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Deyo,  S.  L.  F.  .New  York  City    L^^ch,  M.  L Tyler,  Tex. 

Earley,  J.  E Mexico  City    McCurdy,  John  E., 

Oaxaca,  Mexico 
Follet,  W.  W....E1  Paso,   Tex.    Marroquin  y  Rivera,  M., 
Fortin,  S.  J Mexico  City  Mexico  City 
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Mathewson,  T.  K.,  Richardson.  J.  II., 

Puruandiro,  Mexico  New  York  City 

Melvin,  D.  X.,  Ridgway,  Robert, 

Linoleumville,  N.  Y.  Pouglikeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Merriman,  Mansfield,  Russell,  S.  Bent.  .St.  Louis,  Mo. 

BethlehOTi,  Pa.  Ryder,  Ely  M.  T., 

Meyer,  R Monterey,  Mexico  New  Haven,  Conn. 

MoW,   W.   G Mexico   City 

Myers,  William  M.,  Selmer,  J.  K Mexico  City 

Puebla,  Mexico  Sherrerd,  M.  R. .  .Newark,  N.  J. 

Smith,  G.  £.  P.  ..Tucson,  Ariz. 

Nauraan,  George,  Smith,  J.  Waldo.. New  York  City 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Smith,  James, 

Northrop,  Albert  A.,  Coatzacoalcos,  Mexico 

Brown  Station,  N.  Y.  Stacpoole,  S.  W., 

_    .      _  •       _  ,,    .       ^.  Orixaba,  Mexico 

Ortiz,  Eduardo Mexico  City    ^^^^^^  j    j.  .Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Peimbert,  A Mexico   City  Sundstrom,  A.  Y... Mexico  City 

Pew,  Arthur Atlanta,  Ga. 

Polk,  W.  Anderson,  Tribus,  Louis  L.  .New  York  City 

New  York  City  Turner,    N..  .Monterey,    Mexico 
Potter,   IL  W.  .Torreon,  Mexico 

Puga,  Guillermo  Beltran  y,  Williams,  G.  S., 

Mexico  City  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

« 

The^e  was  also  present  a  large  number  of  ladies  of  the  families 
of  members,  and  many  Mexican  engineers,  members  of  the  Mexi- 
can Aasociation  of  Engineers  and  Architects,  of  the  Association  of 
the  Military  College,  and  of  the  Sociedad  "Antonio  Alzate." 

In  addition  to  this,  Special  Delegates  to  the  Convention  were 
sent  by  the  Governors  of  Yucatan,  Puebla,  and  Vera  Crux. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  the  total  attendance  at  this  Conven- 
tion accurately,  but  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  number  participat- 
ing in  the  various  meetings  and  excursions  was  not  far  from  600. 
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ANNOUNCEiVIBNT& 

The  House  of  the  Society  is  open  from  9  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M» 
every  day*  except  Sunday s*  Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving  Day  and 
ChristuMS  Day. 

MEBTINQS. 

Wednesday*  September  4thy  1907. — 8.30  p.  m. — A  regular  busi- 
ngs meeting*  will  be  held.  Ballots  for  membership  will  be  canvassed, 
and  a  paper  entitle^'  "Comparison  of  Kainfall  and  Run-Off  in  the 
Northeastern  IJnited  States,"  by  John  C.  Hoyt,  Assoc.  M.  Am. 
Soc.  C.  E.,  will  be  presented  for  discussion. 

This  paper  was  printed  in  Proceedings  for  May,  1907. 

Wednesday*  September  18th,  1907. — 8.30  p.m. — At  this  meeting 
a  paper  entitled  "A  Description  of  the  Recently  Installed  Sewage 
Disposal  Works  for  the  Village  of  BaUston  Spa,  New  York,"  by 
G.  L.  Robinson,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  will  be  presented  for 
discussion. 

This  paper  was  printed  in  Proceedings  for  May,  1907. 

Wednesday*  October  ad,  1907. — 8.30  p.  m. — A  regular  business 
meeting  will  be  held.  Ballots  for  membership  will  be  canvassed, 
and  two  papers  will  be  presented  for  discussion,  as  follows:  "Re- 
inforced Concrete  Towers,"  by  D.  W.  Krellwitz,  Jun.  Am.  Soc. 
C.  E.;  and  "Reinforced  Concrete  Pipe  for  Carrying  Water  Under 
Pressure,"  by  Chester  Wason  Smith, -Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

These  papers  are  printed  in  this  number  of  Proceedings, 

Wednesday*  October  16th*  1907 — 8.30  p.  m.— At  this  meeting 
a  paper  entitled  "The  Bracing  of  Trenches  and  Tunnels,  With 
Practical  Formulas  for  Earth  Pressures,"  by  J.  C.  Meem,  M.  Am.. 
Soc.  C.  E.,  will  be  presented  for  discussion. 

This  paper  is  printed  in  this  number  of  Proceedings. 


PRIVILBOBS    OP    ENQINBERINQ    SOCIETIES 

EXTENDED  TO  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN   SOCIETY  OP  CIVIL   ENGINEERS. 

Members  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  will  be  wel- 
comed by  the  following  Engineering  Societies,  both  to  the  use  of 
their  Reading  Rooms  and  at  all  meetings: 

North  of  England  Institute  of  Mining  and  Mechanical  Engineers, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  England. 
Society  of  Engineers*  17  Victoria  Street,   Westminster,   S.  W.,. 
England. 
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Americaa  lostitate  of  Mlnlat  Butfaetn,  29  West  Thirty-ninth 

Street,  New  York  City. 
Boston  Society  of  OvO  Easineen.  715  Tremont  Temple,  Boston, 


CMI  Exbiecn-  Chd>  of  aevefauul.  718  Caxton  Baading,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Bmgiaeen'  Clab  of  St.  Looto.  3817  OUve  Street,  St.  Louiu,  Mo. 
Enttaeen'  Ctab  of  Phibdelphim  1122  Giraid  Street,  Philadel- 
phia. Pa. 

Eugfneen'  Society  of  Westeni  Pemaaylymmlm,  803  Fulton  Build- 
ing.  I^ttsbnig.  Pa. 

WcMern  Society  of  Easiaeera.  1737  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago, 

LooMan  EB^mecHmg  Society.  604  Tulane-Xewcomb  Building, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

E-gtaoecB'  Clal>  of  Ceatnl  Peaasyiy«.d..  Comer  Second  and 
Walnut  Streets,  Harrisbuig.  Pa. 

^■^'T''  "^  ^«*««=t«*  <**  of  Lortavliie.  ICy..  303  Norton 
Budding,  Fourth  and  Jeffereon  Streets,  Loui8%-aie,  Kt. 

TelMtekForemn,.  Vestre  Boulevard  18-1,  Copenhagen.  Denmark. 

Soctete  des  tageoiears  Civil,  de  FrwKe.  19  Rue  Blanche.  Paris 
France.  ' 

^''X'SeJ*""'**'*^***''  ^™"»^^'»«'X«toig    18,    Stockholm, 

l..tit»te  of  Marine  Ei«i«e«,  58  Romford  Road,  Stratford,  Lon- 
don,  E.,  England. 

many. 

Assodasio  dos  EogeolMiro.  Civl.  IMrtagiMzes.  Lisbon,  Portu- 
gal. 

'^J'^M^*"*?''!^  ^*'  •'  Engine™.  617-618  Pioneer 
Bttildmo^.  Seattle.  \ra.«h. 

institation  of  Naval  Architects.  5  Adelphi    Terrace.   London, 

W.  C.  England. 
Memphis  Eogliieering  Society,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Oesterreichisciier  logenleur-   and  Archltekten-Vereln,  Eschen- 

bachgasse  9,  Vienna.  Austria. 

The  Janior  Instltiition  of  Engineers,  39  Victoria  Street,  West- 
minster. S.  W.,  London.  England, 

Institution  of  Engineers  of  the  River  Plate.  Buenos  Aires,  Ar- 
gentine Repu>»lic. 
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Sociedad  Colombiana  de  Ingenleros,  Bogota,  Colombia. 
Australasian  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  MelbourDe,  Victoria, 

Australia. 
Cleveland  Institute  of  Engineers,  Middlesbrough,  England. 
Civil  Engineers'  Society  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Konlnklijk  Instltuut  van  Ingenieurs,  The    Hague,  The  Nether- 
lands. 
Rochester  Engineering  Society,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Brooklyn  Engineers'  Club,  197  Montague  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Montana  Society  of  Engineers,  Butte,  Montana. 


SEARCHES  IN  THE  LIBRARY. 

In  January,  1902,  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  make  searches 
in  the  Library,  upon  request,  and  to  charge  therefor  the  actual  cost 
to  the  Society  for  the  extra  work  required.  Since  that  time  many 
searches  have  been  made,  and  bibliographies  and  other  information 
on  special  subjects  furnished. 

The  resulting  satisfaction,  to  the  members  who  have  made  use  of 
the  resources  of  the  Society  in  this  manner,  has  been  expressed  fre- 
quently, and  leaves  little  doubt  that,  if  it  were  generally  known  to 
the  membership  that  such  work  would  be  undertaken,  many  would 
avail  themselves  of  it. 

The  cost  is  trifling,  compared  with  the  value  of  the  time  of  an 
engineer  who  looks  up  such  matters  himself,  and  the  work  can  be 
performed  quite  as  well,  and  much  more  quickly,  by  persons  familiar 
with  the  Library. 

Copies  of  all  lists  of  references  are  filed,  so  that  in  many  cases  it 
is  only  necessary  to  make  a  typewritten  copy,  which  reduces  the 
cost  of  searches  to  a  minimum. 

In  asking  that  such  work  be  undertaken,  members  should  specify 
clearly  the  subject  to  be  covered,  and  whether  references  to  general 
books  only  are  desired,  or  whether  a  complete  bibliography,  involv- 
ing search  through  periodical  literature,  is  desired. 

In  reference  to  this  work,  the  Appendix*  to  the  Annual  Keport 
of  the  Board  of  Direction  for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1906, 
contains  a  summary  of  all  searches  made  to  that  date. 

•  Froceedinjs,  Vol.  XXXIII,  p.  80  (January,  1907). 
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ACCESSIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 

From  May  7th  to  August  7th,  1907, 
DONATIONS.* 

SBTTINQ  OUT  OP  TUBE  RAILWAYS. 

By  G.  M.  Halden.  Cloth,  11  x  8i  in.,  illus.,  68  pp.  London, 
E.  &  F.  N.  Spon,  Ltd. ;  New  York,  Spon  &  Chamberlain,  1907.    $4.00. 

The  coDteots  of  this  book  appeared  origrinally  as  a  series  of  articles  in  The 
Engineer.  Practical  details  on  the  setting  out  and  construction  of  tube  railways, 
which  have  been  confirmed  by  actual  experience  by  the  author,  only  are  de- 
scribed,' all  matter  not  bearing  distinctly  on  the  subject  being  omitted.  Tho 
author  assumes  a  knowledge  of  trigonometry  and  the  use  of  the  theodolite  on  the 
part  of  the  reader.  The  Contents  are :  Preliminary  Survey  of  Tube  Railways  ; 
Instruments  and  Setting  Out  Appliances ;  Adjustment  of  Instruments ;  Levelling ; 
Setting  Out  at  Poole  Street  Shaft ;  Fixing  Reels  for  Heavy  Bobs ;  Starting  Shield 
on  Twenty-Chain  Curve;  Setting  Out  Tunnels  with  Wire  Stretched  in  Bottom 
of  Heading ;  Description  of  Seventeen-Chaih  Curve ;  Traverse  I.  from  Poole 
Street  to  Old  Street ;  Traverse  II,  from  Essex  Road  to  Drayton  Park ;  Perma- 
nent Way ;  Blackwall  Tunnel  under  Compressed  Air ;  Sounding  the  River  on 
Site  of  Tunnel ;  London  County  Co^mcll  Sewer  Tunnel ;  Traverse  V,  from  Elliott 
Place  to  Van  Brugh  Park ;  Tra  verse  VI  from  Van  Brugh  Park  to  Slebert  Road ; 
Page  of  Don'ts.    There  is  an  index  of  two  pages. 

THE  MECHANICS  OP  HOISTING  MACHINERY. 

Including  Accumulators,  Excavators,  and  Pile-Drivers.  Text- 
Book  for  Technical  Schools  and  a  Guide  for  Practical  Engineers. 
By  Dr.  Julius  Weisbach  and  Professor  Gustav  Herrmann.  Au- 
thorized Translation  from  the  Second  German  Edition,  by  Karl  P. 
Dahlstrom.  Cloth,  9x6  in.,  illus.,  8  +  332  pp.  New  York,  The 
Macmillan  Company;  London,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1907.  $3.00 
net. 

Several  volumes  of  Weisbach's  work  on  Engineering  Mechanics  have  been 
made  familiar  to  English  readers  through  the  translations  of  Messrs.  Coxe,  Du- 
Dols  and  Klein.  The  present  vo.ume  is  translated  from  Professor  Herrman's 
revised  edition  of  Weisbach's  work,  and  has  never  before  been  published  In  the 
English  language.  The  book,  as  stntrd  on  the  title-page,  is  intended  as  a  text- 
book for  students  in  the  more  advanced  courses  in  the  mechanics  of  machinery, 
and  as  a  guide  to  practical  crglneers.  References,  in  the  text,  to  previous  vol- 
umes of  Weisbach's  Mechanics,  are  to  the  English  translations,  unless  otherwise 
specified.  Both  metric  and  English  measurements  are  given,  the  latter  being 
enclosed  in  brackets.  The  Contents  are :  Levers  and  Jacks :  Tackle  and  DlfTer- 
ential  Blocks ;  Windlasses,  Winches,  and  Lifts ;  Hydraulic  Hoists,  Accumulators, 
and  Pneumatic  Hoists ;  Hoi."ttng  Machinery  for  Mines ;  Cranes  and  Sheers ;  Ex- 
cavators and  Dredges;  Plle-Drivers.     There  is  an  Index  of  two  pages. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  AND  TECHNOLOGY  OP  MIXED  PAINTS. 

By  Maximilian  'i'och,  Assoc.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.     Cloth,  9J  x  6  in., 
illus.,  16  +  166  p]\    New  York,  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  1907. 
53.00  net.     (Donated  by  the  Author.) 


This  book  is  Intended  as  a  reference  work,  on  the  scleace  and  technology  of 
modern  paints,  for  the  student  in  chemistry,  the  engineer,  the  paint  manufac- 
turer and  paint  chemist,  all  of  whom  are  supposed  by  the  author  to  have  had 
previous  knowledge  or  training  in  the  subject.  Some  of  the  subject-matter  has 
been  extracted  from  lectures  delivered  by  the  author  at  various  universities 
and  before  scientific  bodies,  but  most  of  it  is  here  published  for  the  first  time. 
The  first  nine  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  machinery  necessary  in 
the  manufacture  of  mixed  paints  and  the  raw  materials  most  generally  used  in 
suih  manufacture.  Under  the  <hapters  on  Pigments  tbo  author  has  omitted  all 
menticn  of  su.'h  as  are  rarely  used,  or  gone  out  of  uso      He  also  advocates  tho 


•Unless  otherwise  specified.  book«  in  this  list  have  betn  donated  by  tho  pub- 
lisher. 
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proper  labelling  as  to  the  constituents  of  mixed  paints  by  manufacturers.  There 
is  a  chapter  on  the  chemical  technology  of  linseed  oil,  followed  by  chapters  on  the 
manufacture  of  yarlous  driers  used  for  paint  purposes.  Combining  mediums  and 
water  In  the  composition  of  mixed  paints  is  next  discussed,  followed  by  chapters 
on  special  paints  for  floors,  etc.,  and  on  the  analysis  of  mixed  paints.  There  is 
an  appendix  containing  a  translation  of  a  Consular  report  on  the  Chinese  oil 
tree.  The  Contents  are :  The  Manufacture  of  Mixed  Paints ;  The  Pigments ;  Tel- 
low,  Blue  and  Green  Pigments ;  The  Inert  Fillers  and  Extenders ;  Paint  Vehicles ; 
Special  Paints ;  Analytical ;  Consular  Reports  on  China  Wood  Oil.  There  is  an 
Index  of  four  pages. 

THE  DESIGN  OP  WALLS,  BINS  AND  GRAIN  ELEVATORS. 

By  Milo  S.  Ketchum,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  Cloth,  9  x  6i 
in.,  ill  us.,  16  +  393  pp.  New  York,  The  Engineering  News  Pub- 
lishing Co.;  London,  Archibald  Constable  &  Company,  1907.  $4.00 
net.     (Donated  by  the  Author.) 

A  presentation  of  a  systematic  analysis  of  tho  stresses  due  to  granular  mate- 
rials, together  with  a  discussion  of  the  principles  of  design  and  the  details  of 
structures  for  holding  such  materials,  has  been  the  object  of  this  book,  accord- 
ing to  the  author.  The  first  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  design  of  retain- 
ing walls,  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  retaining  walls  being  necessary  to  an 
understanding  of  the  theory  of  pressure  in  bins.  The  design  of  bins  for  coal, 
ore.  etc.,  is  taken  up  and  studied  in  the  second  part  of  the  book,  followed  by  a 
discussion  of  the  design  of  grain  bins  and  elevators.  Qraphlc  methods  have 
been  used  for  calculating  the  pressures  on  retaining  walls  and  in  hopper  bins, 
as  well  as  algebraic  methods  for  calculating  stresses.  The  theory  of  reinforced 
concrete,  now  used  extensively  In  the  construction  of  retaining  walls,  bins,  and 
grain  elevators,  is  discussed,  and  formulas  necessary  for  use  in  the  design  of 
such  structures  are  developed.  All  the  available  experiments  on  the  pressure  of 
granular  materials  have  been  included  by  the  author.  The  subject  of  costs  has 
been  thoroughly  considered,  and  examples  of  actual  construction  are  given  in 
detail.  The  Contents  are :  Part  I,  The  Design  of  Retaining  Walls ;  Rankine's 
Theory ;  Coulomb's  Theory ;  Design  of  Masonry  Retaining  Walls,  Reinforced 
Concrete  Retaining  Walls;  Experiments  on  Retaining  Walls;  Examples  of  Re- 
taining Walls ;  Cost  of  Retaining  Walls.  Part  II,  The  Design  of  Coal  Bins,  Ore 
Bins,  etc. ;  Types  of  Coal  Bins,  Ore  Bins,  etc. ;  Stresses  in  Bins ;  Experiments 
on  Pressures  on  Bin  Walls;  The  Design  of  Bins;  Examples  and  Details  of  Bins; 
Cost  of  Bins ;  Methods  of  Handling  Materials.  Part  III.  The  Design  of  Grain 
Bins  and  Elevators ;  Types  of  Grain  Elevators ;  Stresses  in  Grain  Bins ;  Experi- 
ments on  the  Pressure  of  Grains  in  Deep  Bins ;  The  Design  of  Grain  Bins  and 
Elevators ;  Examples  of  Grain  Elevators ;  Cost  of  Grain  Bins  and  Elevators. 
There  are  two  Appendices  and  an  Index  of  five  pages. 

PRACTICAL  ILLUMINATION. 

By  James  Raley  Cravath  and  Van  Rensselaer  Lansingh.  Clotli, 
OJ  X  6  in.,  illus.,  7  +  356  pp.  New  York,  McGraw  Publishing 
Company,  1907.    $3.00  net. 

In  these  pages  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  treat  of  tho  apparatus  for  the 
production  of  light,  specific  data  and  suggestions  of  how  be^t  to  use  the  light  for 
Interior  illumination  only  being  given.     In  Part  I  the  effects  produced  by  various 
deflectors,  shades  and  globes  are  discussed,  together  with  the  offeita  on  the  eye 
by  different  arrangements  of  artificial  lighting.     A  number  of  te»tH  of  th3  light- 
distribution  of  various  ilium  inants.  with  different  reflectors  and  shad  oh  are  also 
given.     Almost  all  these  tests  were  made  at  the  Electrical  Tenting  Laboratorlor; 
of  New  York  City,  no  tests  made  by  manufacturers  being  given.     In  the  Appen- 
dix are  given  many  of  the  manufacturers'  names  and  numbers,  or  trade  desig- 
nations, of  the  reflectors,  shades  and  globes  tested.     Part  II  Ij?  devoted  to  prac- 
tical examples  of  rooms  of  various  kinds  with  both  good  and  bad  lighting  ar- 
rangements, the  desirable  and  undesirable  features  of  every  case  being  fully  dis- 
cussed.    The  Contents  are :  Introduction  ;  The  Laws  and  Measurement  of  Light ; 
Light  and  the  Eye ;  Calculation  of  Illumination ;  Individual  Incandescent  Electric 
Lamps  and  Their  Reflectors.   Shades  and  Globes ;    Individual    Gas   Burners   and 
Their  Reflectors,  Shades  and  Globes ;  Acetylene  Gas  Burners  and  Their  Shades ; 
Incandescent  Electric  Lamp  Clusters  and  Bowls ;  Ncrnst  Lamps  and  Their  Globes ; 
Electric  Arc  Lamps ;  Gas  Arc  Lamps  ;  Vapor  Lamps  ;  Demonstration  Room  Testa  : 
Comparison    of    Illuminants ;    Introduction    to    Practical    Examples;    Residence 
Lighting;   Desk.   Drafting  Room   and   Office  Lighting;    The   Lighting   of   Public 
Halls  and  Lodge  Rooms:   The  Lighting  of  Largo   Dining  nnd   Banquet  Rooms: 
The  Lighting  of  Large   Public  Rooms,    Depots,    Lobbies,    etc. ;   The    Lighting   of 
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HallB  aDd  Corridors  of  Large  Office  Buildings;  The  Lighting  of  Theaters;  The 
Lighting  of  Churches;  The  Lighting  of  Libraries,  Reading  and  School  Rooms; 
Car  Lighting ;  Store  Lighting ;  Show  Window  Lighting ;  Shop  and  Factory  Light- 
ing; Miscellaneous  Examples  of  Lighting;  Appendix.  There  la  an  index  of 
eight  pages. 

THE  ENQINEERINa  INDEX  ANNUAL  FOR  1906. 

Compiled  from  the  Engineering  Index  Published  Monthly  in 
The  Engineering  Magazine  during  1906.  Cloth,  9J  x  6i  in.,  14  + 
396  pp.  New  York  and  London,  The  Engineering  Magazine,  1907. 
$2.00. 

This  volume  Is  a  continuation  of  the  work  edited  and  published,  In  1884,  by 
The  Association  of  Engineering  Societies,  under  the  direction  of  the  late  J.  B. 
Johnson,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  B.  The  first  Index  was  followed  by  others  in  1892. 
1896,  1902  and  1906,  respectively.  As  much  of  the  literature  of  modern  engi- 
neering becomes  obsolete  in  five  years,  the  time  required  to  edit,  and  publish 
the  previous  volumes,  it  has  been  decided  to  continue  the  publication  as  an 
annual.  The  contents  of  the  earlier  indexes  were  arranged  alphabetically  by 
subject.  This  volume,  however,  following  the  arrangement  of  the  engineering 
index  published  monthly  by  The  Engineering  Magazine,  is  classified  under  the 
several  divisions  of  engineering  practice— Cavil,  Electrical,  Marine  and  Naval, 
Mechanical,  Mining,  and  Railway  Bngineering.  These  main  divisions  are  divided 
into  the  special  classes  which  come  under  them,  these  entries  being  arranged 
alphabetically.  Under  each  entry  a  brief  abstract,  showing  the  scope  and  pur- 
port of  the  article,  is  given.  Serials  are  indexed  under  the  first  instalment  only, 
except  in  case  of  short  articles.  This  index  has  been  brought  down  to  the  end 
of  1906,  but  a  monthly  continuation  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  Issues  of  The 
Engineering  Magazine. 

HYDROMETALLURaV  OF  SILVER. 

With  Special  Reference  to  Chloridizing  Roasting  of  Silver 
Ores  and  the  Extraction  of  Silver  by  Hyposulphite  and  Cyanide 
Solutions.  By  Ottokar  Hofmann.  Cloth,  9x6  in.,  illus.,  10  -f- 
346  pp.  New  York  and  London,  Hill  Publishing  Company,  1907. 
$4.00. 

In  his  treatment  of  this  subject,  the  author  has  divided  the  book  into  two 
parts.  The  first  part  relates  to  the  "Chloridizing  Roasting  of  Silver  Ores."  This 
is  stated  to  be  the  most  important  metallurgical  operattbn  in  the  hydrometal- 
lurgy  of  silver,  the  subsequent  extraction  of  the  silver  by  the  solvent  depending 
entirely  on  the  quality  of  the  roasting.  Under  this  general  heading  the  author 
takes  up  and  discusses  the  Theory  of  Chloridizing  Roasting :  Crushing  of  the 
Ore ;  Percentage  of  Salt  Required ;  Loss  of  Silver  by  Volatilization ;  Methods  of 
Roasting ;  Consumption  of  Fuel ;  Reverberatory  Furnaces  Worked  by  Hand ;  Me- 
chanical Roasting  Furnaces ;  Collecting  the  Flue-Dust ;  Sulphatlng  Roasting ; 
Chloridizing  of  Argentiferous  Zinc-Lead  Ore;  Chloridizing  of  Calcareous  Ores. 
Part  II  relates  to  the  "Extraction  of  the  Silver"  from  the  roasted  ore  by  differ- 
ent solvents.  After  a  short  description  of  the  process,  the  author  discusses  the 
different  operations  and  appliances  used,  and  which  he  himself  has  successfully 
practised  in  Mexico  and  the  western  part  of  the  United  States.  The  chapter 
headings  under  this  part  are :  Lfxlviation  with  Sodium  Hyposulphite ;  Precipita- 
tion of  Silver ;  Treatment  of  the  Prf  cipitate ;  Construction  of  Troughs ;  Trough 
Lixlviation ;  The  Russell  and  Kiss  Processes ;  The  Augustin  Process ;  Extraction 
with  Sulphuric  Acid ;  The  Ziervogel  Process ;  Treatment  of  Silver  Ores  Rich  in 
Oold.  In  the  last  chapter,  the  Cyanidation  of  Auriferous  Silver  Ores  is  dis- 
cussed.    There  is  an  Index  of  sixteen  pages. 

RAILWAY  PROBLEMS. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction.  By  William  Z.  Ripley.  Cloth, 
9x6  in.,  illus.,  32  +  686  pp.  Boston,  Ginn  &  Company,  1907. 
$2.25. 

This  volume  is  composed  of  reprints  of  articles  on  railway  economics,  col- 
lected from  various  books  and  technical  Journals.  The  editor,  in  the  preface, 
states  that  its  purpose  is  two-fold :  "to  render  more  easily  accessfble  to  the  in- 
terested public,  valuable  technical  material  upon  a  question  of  paramount  Interest 
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and  Importance  at  the  present  time,"  and  "to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  college 
instructor  in  the  economics  of  transportation."  Some  of  the  articles  are  merely 
for  reference  reading,  but  others,  especially  the  decisions  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  provide  material  which  may  be  debated  and  discussed  in 
the  class  room.  As  economic  facts  only  are  discussed  by  the  editor,  many  of  the 
reprints  of  the  above-named  decisions  have  been  stripped  of  the  legal  material, 
which  has  simplified  them  for  the  use  of  students.  It  is  stated  that  the  book  is 
intended  to  be  used  in  connection  with  some  standard  treatise  upon  the  econo- 
mics of  transportation,  in  the  conduct  of  courses.  The  Contents  are :  A  Chapter 
of  Erie  (Barly  speculative  and  financial  scandals)  ;  by  Hon.  Charles  Francis 
Adams.  Standard  Oil  Rebates ;  by  Ida  M.  Tarbell.  The  Building  and  Cost  of  the 
Union  Pacific  (Construction  companies)  ;  by  Henry  Kirke  White.  The  Southern 
Railway  St  Steamship  Association  (A  typical  pool)  ;  by  Henry  Hudson.  The 
Theory  of  Railway  Rates ;  by  Frank  W.  Taussig.  Unreasonable  Rates :  The 
Cincinnati  Freight  Bureau  Case;  The  Maximum  Freight  Rate  Decision;  The 
Savannah  Naval  Stores  Case.  Relative  Rates:  The  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  Salt  Case; 
The  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  Lumber  Case;  The  Chattanooga  Case.  The  Long  and 
Short  Haul  Clause:  The  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  Case;  The  Savannah  Fertilizer  Case. 
The  Trunk  Line  Rate  System;  by  William  Z.  Ripley.  The  Southern  Basing 
Point  System :  The  Troy,  Ala.,  Case.  The  Alabama  Midland  Decision ;  The 
Dawson.  Qa.,  Case.  The  Southern  Rate  System :  The  Danville,  Va.,  Case.  Trans- 
continental Freight  Rates :  The  St.  Louis  Business  Men's  League  Case.  Export 
and  Domestic  Rates  (Atlantic  ft  Gulf  competition).  Freight  Classification:  The 
Hatters'  Furs  Case.  Economic  Waste  in  Transportation ;  by  William  Z.  Ripley. 
The  Northern  Securities  Company  (Railroad  consolidation)  ;  by  Balthasar  H. 
Meyer.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Law  as  Amended  in  1906 ;  by  Frank  H.  Dixon. 
Reasonable  Rates  (Judicial  determination)  ;  by  Alton  D.  Adams.  The  Doctrine 
of  Judicial  Review ;  by  H.  S.  Smalley.  The  English  Railway  and  Canal  Commis- 
sion of  1888 ;  by  S.  J.  McLean.  Railway  Regulation  In  France ;  by  W.  H. 
Buckler.  Railroad  Ownership  in  Germany ;  by  Balthasar  H.  Meyer.  There  Is 
an  index  of  four  pages. 

PORTS  MARITIMBS. 

Par  De  Cordemoy.  Tome  I.  Leather,  7x6  in.,  illus.,  8  +  576 
pp.    Paris,  H.  Dunod  et  E.  Pinat,  1907.    15  francs. 

In  this  first  volume,  the  author  treats  of  the  sea,  the  winds,  the  waves,  etc., 
the  physical  side  of  the  subject,  and  It  is  stated  that  this  work  may  be  recom- 
mended for  its  practical  character,  the  numerous  examples  given  to  support 
(he  author's  descriptions,  and  the  clearness  and  exactness  of  its  illustrations. 
The  second  volume  will  treat  of  the  methods  of  constructing  Jetties,  quays, 
dikes,  the  utilization  of  harbors,  etc.  The  Contents  are :  Mer ;  Vents ;  Ondes 
Liquides ;  Vagues ;  Maries ;  Les  Maries  dans  les  Fleuves ;  Courants ;  C6tes ; 
Barres  et  Deltas ;  Dragages ;  Protection  des  COtes ;  G#n6rallt6s  sur  les  Ports ; 
Etudes  d'un  Btablisrfement  Maritime ;  Ports ;  Ports  a  Chasses  Naturelles ;  Ports 
a  Moles  Convergents ;  Ports  sur  Plages  de  Sable ;  Ports  a  Jet6es ;  Fleuves  et 
Bstuaires ;  Mat6riaux  Employes  &  la  Mer ;  Phares ;  Bouses ;  Notions  de  Cosmo- 
graphie ;  Notions  de  Trigonom6trle  Sph^rique ;  Notions  de  Navigation ;  Hydro- 
graphie;  Navires. 

WATER-WORKS  MANAOBMENT  AND  MAINTENANCE. 

By  Winfred  D.  Hubbard,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  and  Wyn- 
koop  Kiersted,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  Cloth,  9  x  6  in.,  ilhis.,  6  +  429 
pp.  New  York,  John  Wiley  &  Sons;  London,  Chapman  &  Hall, 
Limited,  1907.    $400. 

It  is  stated  that  the  questions  relating  to  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
a  system  of  water- works  often  depend,  for  their  proper  solution,  upon  the 
details  of  the  original  design.  The  authors,  therefore,  have  outlined,  in  Part  I 
of  their  book,  the  various  methods  of  securing  a  water  supply.  Part  II  deals 
▼ilh  matters  connected  with  the  routine  management  of  a  water-works  plant. 
The  questions  arising  in  the  dealings  of  municipalities  with  private  water  com- 
panies are  discussed  in  Part  III.  and  the  principles  involved  in  the  fixing  of 
water  rates  and  the  valuation  of  water-works  property  are  presented  in  detail. 
The  Chapter  Headings  are :  Ground- Water  Supply  ;  River- Water  Supply ;  Pump- 
ing Engines ;  Impounded  Supplies ;  Plans  and  Records ;  Extensions ;  Service 
Connections ;  Meters ;  Care  of  Appurtenances ;  Alterations  and  Repairs ;  Main- 
tenance of  Quality ;  Water  Waste ;  Electrolysis ;  Fire  Protection  ;  Accounts ; 
Financial  Management ;  Rules  and  Regulations ;  Annual  Reports ;  Franchise, 
Water  Rates,  Depreciation.     There  Is  an  index  of  eight  pages. 
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CONCRBTE-STEEL  BUILDINGS. 

By  W.  Noble  Twelvetrees.  Cloth,  7i  x  5  in.,  illus.,  12  +  408 
pp.    London,  Whittaker  &  Co.,  1907.    $3.26  net.    (Presented  by  The 

Macmillan  Co.). 

In  a  previous  work,  "CoDcrete-Steel,"  the  author  discussed  the  theory  and 
practice  of  concrete  conRtructlon.  In  this  volume  he  presents  detailed  par- 
ticulars of  buildings  designed  for  use  In  Great  Britain,  on  the  Continent,  and 
in  America,  as  dock  sheds,  railway  goods  stations,  locomotive  sheds,  warehouses, 
manufactories,  workshops,  flour  mills  and  granaries,  hospitals,  hotels,  residences, 
«  churches,  theatres,  and  public  halls.  In  order  to  emphasize  the  necessity  for 
correct  design,  competent  supervision  and  skillful  construction,  the  last  chapter 
is  devoted  to  descriptions  of  some  failures  In  concrete-steel  construction.  An 
Appendix  is  added,  which  contains  clnBRifled  lists  of  concrete- steel  structures 
erected  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Index  contains  references  to  details  of 
the  buildings  described,  to  data  concerning  the  proportions  and  consistency  of 
the  concrete  used,  the  amount  of  reinforcement  and  the  strength  of  materials, 
the  results  of  tests,  contractors'  plant,  and  methods  of  practical  construction. 

HOW  TO  DBSION  A  OAS  ENOINB. 

With  Full  Working  Drawings  for  a  7  B.  H.  P.  Gas  Engine.    By 
Horace  Allen.     Cloth,  10  x  74  in.,  illus.,  30  +  1  pp.     Manchester, 
'  England,  The  Scientific  Publishing  Co.    2  shillings  6  pence. 

This  small  volume  consists  of  a  dencrlption,  together  with  a  series  of  work- 
ing drawings,  of  a  7  b.  h.  p.  gas  engine  of  the  ordinary  single-acting  Otto  type. 
The  fuel  used  in  this  engine  Is  an  average  quality  of  ordinary  illuminating  gas. 
The  chapter  headings  are :  Crank  Shaft ;  Connecting  Rod :  Cylinder :  Water 
Jacket ;  Cylinder  Liner ;  The  Piston  ;  The  Flywheel ;  Operation  of  Main  Valves ; 
Valve  Seats,  Valves,  and  Operating  Mechanism ;  Governors ;  Spiral  or  Skew 
Gear.     There  is  a  one-page  index. 

STRESSES  IN  STRUCTURES. 

And  the  Accompanying  Deformations.  By  A.  TT.  TTeller.  Cloth, 
0  X.6  in.,  illus.,  324  pp.  Columbus,  Ohio,  1907.  $4.00.  (Presented 
by  A.  G.  Geren,  Agent,  Eugene  Dietzgen  Company.) 

The  manuscript  of  this  work  was  used  by  Professor  Heller  in  his  classes 
at  the  Ohio  State  University.  It  is  intended  both  as  a  reference  book  for  the 
profession  and  as  a  textbook  for  schools.  The  book,  as  it  is  here  presented, 
covers  stresses  in  all  forms  of  simple  trusses ;  but  it  is  stated  that  it  was  the 
Intention  of  the  author,  had  he  lived  to  flnish  the  work,  to  cover  also  the 
common  forms  of  statically  indeterminate  structures  as  well  as  the  three- 
hinged  arch  and  cantilever  bridges,  as  shown  by  frequent  references  to  chapters 
which  are  not  included  in  the  book.  The  Contents  are :  Stresses  and  Deforma- 
tions Within  the  Elastic  Limit :  Stresses  and  Deformations  Beyond  the  Elastic 
Limit ;  The  Laws  of  Equilibrium  and  Their  Application ;  Application  of  the 
I<aw8  of  Equilibrium  to  the  Structures  ns  a  Whole  ;  Reactions ;  Application  of 
the  Laws  of  Bquilibrium  to  any  one  Joint;  Application  of  the  Laws  of  Equi- 
librium to  a  Part  of  a  Structure :  Streppes  in  Beams  and  Girders ;  Deflection  of 
Beams  and  Girders ;  Special  Case:^  of  Reams  and  Girders  Loaded  and  Supported 
in  Different  Ways ;  Stresses  in  Blocks  and  Columns ;  Types  of  Trusses ;  Stresses 
in  Simple  Bridge  Trusses  for  Uniform  Ix)ads ;  Stresses  in  Railway  Bridges  from 
Wheel  Loads ;  Stresses  in  Bridges  from  Horizontal  Forces.  There  is  an  index 
of   fourteen    pages. 

AMERICAN  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  PRACTICE. 

By  Albert  B.  TTorriok  and  Edward  0.  Boynton.  Cloth.  9J  x  Gi 
in.,  illus.,  5  +  403  pp.  New  York,  McOraw  Publishing  Company, 
1907.    $3.00  not. 

Practical  information  relating  to  the  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  present-day  American  electric  railway  Is  to  be  found  in  this  volume. 
Some  of  the  subject-matter  has  already  appeared  in  the  Street  Railway  Journal. 
but  the  remainder  has  been  gathered  from  tho  personal  experiences  of  the 
authors  in  the  various  departments  of  the  pteam  and  electric  railway  transpor- 
tation business.     It  is  stat<d  that  the  up-to-date  methods  of  conducting  the  work 
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of  the  different  departments  of  many  of  the  most  advanced  roads  are  explained 
and  illustrated,  together  with  the  apparatus  used  by  such  roads.  All  methods  that 
have  become  obsolete  have  been  omitted.  The  object  has  been  not  to  advocate 
certain  methods  of  management,  etc.,  but  rather  to  describe  such  as  have  been 
adopted  with  success  in  different  localities.  The  book  also  includes  many  of  the 
modem  methods  used  in  steam  railway  operation.  The  chapter  headings  are : 
Preliminary  Estimates ;  Field  Engineering  for  Interurban  Roads ;  Railway  Track 
Construction  ;  Location  of  Power  Station ;  Overhead  Circuit,  Time  Tables  and 
Schedules :  Train  Despatching  and  Signals ;  Rolling  Stock ;  The  Design  of  a 
Modem  Car  House ;  The  Oeneral  Design  of  a  Modern  Repair  Shop ;  Maintenance 
of  Interurban  Track ;  Overhead  Line  Maintenance ;  The  Operation  of  the  Main 
Repair  Shop ;  Maintenance  of  Equipment ;  Miscellaneous  Subjects.  There  is  an 
Index  of  five  pages. 

• 

Si>BCIPICATIONS  POR  STREET  ROADWAY  PAVEMENTS. 

By  S.  Whinery,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  Paper,  9x6  in.,  56  pp. 
New  York,  The  Engineering  News  Publishing  Company,  1907.  50 
cents  net. 

This  set  of  specifications  for  standard  street  pavements,  embodying  as  it 
does  the  latest  approved  practice,  is  offered  by  the  author  to  city  engineers  and 
municipal  authorities  as  an  aid  in  preparing  specifications  for  any  particular 
proJecL  In  order  to  make  the  specifications  more  useful  numerous  foot  notes 
have  been  added,  which  refer  to  alternative  requirements  and  methods 
of  construction,  and  give  reasons  for  the  preference  and  adoption  of  the 
construction  called  for  in  the  specification.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
submit  specifications  for  proprietary  or  patented  pavements,  or  for  those  com- 
posed wholly  or  In  part  of  materials  which  are  patented  or  protected  by  trade- 
marks. A  proposed  form  for  a  general  specification  for  experimental  or  untried 
pavements  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  pamphlet.  The  author  states  that 
he  has  aimed  to  make  these  specifications  fair  and  Just  to  the  contractor,  and 
that  he  has  included  many  details  which,  from  his  own  experience,  he  has 
found  essential  to  the  production  of  high-class  work.  The  Contents  are :  Intro- 
ductory ;  General  Description  and  Provisions ;  Foundations ;  Concrete,  Old 
Paving  Stone,  Broken  Stone ;  Bituminous  Pavements :  Asphalt ;  Rock  Asphalt, 
Block  Asphalt ;  Granite,  Brick  and  Wood-Block  Pavements  ;*  General,  Relating 
to  All  Pavements:  Payments;  Specifications  for  Experimental  or  Untried  Pave- 
ments. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  WIRING. 

By  C.  E.  Knox.  Cloth,  9.i  x  6  in.,  illus.,  6  -f  219  pp.  New 
York,  McGraw  Publishing  Company,  1907.    $2.00  net. 

The  subject  of  electric  light  wiring  has  been  treated  by  the  author  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  it  intelligible  to  personn  having  only  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  electricity  without  omitting  any  of  the  technical  accuracy.  It  is  stated 
that  this  volume  is  not  a  reprint  of  the  National  Electric  Code,  nor  an  amplifi- 
cation of  the  same,  but  that  it  contains  data  and  information  used  by  the 
author  In  his  own  practice,  the  greater  portion  of  such  data  never  having  been 
published.  Numerous  practical  examples  are  given  in  order  to  illustrate  moro 
clearly  the  methods  of  designing  electric  wiring  equipments.  Sizes  of  lined 
and  unllned  coni^uits  required  for  various-sized  conductors  are  shown  in  Figs. 
93  to  119  in  the  Appendix.  The  Contents  are:  Systems  of  Wiring;  Methods 
of  Wiring;  Conductors;  Puses  and  Safety  Devices;  Cut-Out  Panels  and  Cab- 
inets ;  Outlet  Boxes,  Outlet  Insulators,  etc. ;  Feeders  and  Mains ;  Testing  of 
Insulation  Resistance,  etc. ;  Wire  Calculations ;  Alternating-Current  Wiring ; 
Calculation  of  Alternating-Current  Circuits ;  Examples ;  Overhead  Line  Work ; 
Underground  Line  Work;  Appendix. 

RAILWAY  ORGANIZATION  AND  WORKING. 

A  Series  of  Lectures  Delivered  Before  the  Railway  Classes  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.  Edited  by  Ernest  Ritson  Dewsniip. 
Cloth,  8x5  in.,  illus.,  11  +  498  pp.  Chicago,  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1906.    $2.00  net. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  University  of  Chicago,  In  co-operation  with 
a  number  of  railway  officials,  has  conducted  courses  bearing  upon  the  traffic, 
auditing,  operating  and   other  quc<;tions  of   railway   organization.     This  volume 
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is  a  compilation  of  the  special  lectures  delivered  before  these  classes  by  prominent 
men  connected  with  the  various  railways,  each  of  whom  describes  and  dis- 
cusses the  work  of  his  own  particular  department  in  a  practical  and  non- 
technical manner.  The  Contents  include  chapters  on  "The  Work  of  the  Law 
Department  of  a  Railroad  Company/'  by  Blewett  Lee,  General  Attorney,  Illinois 
Central  Railroad;  "The  Passenger  Department."  by  Percy  S.  Bustis,  Passenger 
Traffic  Manager,  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad ;  "Railroad  Advertising." 
by  Charles  S.  Young,  in  Charge  of  Advertising,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  A  St. 
Paul  Railway,  etc.  In  the  Appendix  a  few  papers  by  students  are  given,  which 
are  descriptive  of  points  connected!  with  the  freight  service.  There  is  an  index 
of  seven   pages. 

THE  BACTBRIOLOQICA^  EXAMINATION  OP  WATER  SUPPLIES. 

By  William  G.  Savage.  Cloth,  8x5  in.,  illus.,  16  -f  297  pp. 
Philadelphia,  P.  Bl^kiston's  Son  &  Co.,  1906.    $2.50  net. 

The  bacteriological  examination  of  water  is  stated  to  be  the  most  valuable 
of  all  available  methods  by  which  to  Judge  of  the  purity  of  a  water  supply. 
It  has  been  the  author's  intention,  in  this  book,  to  demonstrate  only  the  estab- 
lished facts  as  to  this  particular  method  of  water  purification,  and  to  bring 
the  varied  data,  upon  which  it  is  based,  into  ordered  relationship.  He  has, 
therefore,  treated  the  subject  from  a  critical  standpoint,  and  has  drawn  only 
those  practical  conclusions  which  seem  Justified  by  the  available  evidence.  The 
results  of  some  of  the  investigations  embodied  in  the  book  'have  appeared  in 
various  scientific  Journals,  but  many  are  new.  There  is  an  appendix  in  which 
a  summary  of  procedure  is  recommended  for  the  bacteriological  examination  of 
a  sample  of  water.  Thin  is  said  to  be  liable  to  modification  according  to  the 
water-supply  examined,  but  is  suited  to  most  cases.  There  is  also  a  lengthy 
bibliography  of  recent  articles  and  books  on  the  subject.  The  Chapter  headings 
are :  Infiuences  Afrecting  Bacteria  in  Water ;  The  Quantitative  Bacterial  Con- 
tent of  Natural  Waters ;  Bacteriology  of  Excreta  and  Sewage  in  Relation  to 
the  Bacteriological  Examination  of  Water;  Soil  in  Relation  to  the  Bacteriolog- ' 
ical  Examination  of  Water ;  Bacillus  Coli  and  Allied  Organisms ;  The  Bberth 
or  Typhoid  Group ;  Other  Intestinal  Bacteria ;  The  Content  of  Various  Waters 
with  Regard  to  the  Presence  of  B.  Coli.  B.  Enterttidis  Sporogenea,  and  Strep- 
tococci ;  Bacterial  Indicators  of  Pollution ;  Interpretation  of  Results  in  the 
Bacteriological  Examination  of  Water ;  Classification  of  Bacteria  Found  in 
Water ;  Collection  and  Transmission  of  Samples ;  General  Quantitative  Examina- 
tion ;  Methods  for  the  Enumeration  and  Identification  of  B.  Coli  and  Allied 
Organisms ;  The  Examination  of  Water  for  the  Typhoid  Bacillus ;  The  Examina- 
tion of  Water  for  Other  Intestinal  Organisms.     There  is  an  index  of  five  pages. 

THE  PREVENTION  OP  ACCIDENTS. 

By  F.  W.  Johnson.  Ed.  2.  Paper,  8}  x  6  in.,  37  pp.  New  York, 
McGraw  Publishing  Company,  1907.    25  cents  net. 

This  pamphlet  consists  of  suggestions  to  the  employees  of  street  railway 
companies  generally,  concerning  practical  means  of  preventing  the  more  com- 
mon classes  of  accidents  and  as  to  the  proper  handling  of  such  accidents  when 
they  do  occur.  There  are  short  discussions  of  the  following  topics:  The  Acci- 
dent ;  The  Accident  Report :  WItne8.«»es  to  Accidents ;  Courteous  Treatment ;  The 
Prevention  of  Accidents ;  Rear-End  Collisions  of  Cars ;  Collisions  with  Teams ; 
etc. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OP  MECHANICS. 

By  W.  S.  Frflnklin  and  Barry  Macnntt.  Cloth,  9x6  in.,  illus., 
11  +283  pp.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1907.  $1.50 
not. 

In  a  secondary  title,  the  authors  ptate  that  this  book  Is  intended  for  use 
an  a  textbook  /or  colleges  and  technical  schools.  The  first  three  chapters  are 
devoted  to  Introductory  matter  which  the  authors  consider  essential  to  the  study 
of  the  chapters  which  follow.  The  remaining  chapters  are  discussions  on  ele- 
mentary mechanics,  with  a  final  chapter  on  Wave  Motion  and  Oscillatory  Mo- 
tion. There  are  numerous  explanatory  notes  scattered  through  the  text,  and 
at  the  end  of  each  chapter  there  are  problems  to  be  worked  out  by  the  student. 
The  Contents  are :  Introduction  ;  The  Measurement  of  Length.  Angle,  Mass  and 
Time ;  Physical  Arithmetic ;  Slmnle  Statics :  Translatory  Motion ;  Friction. 
Work  and  Energy :  Rotatory  Motion :  Elasticity  (Statics)  ;  Hydrostatics ; 
nydraulICR ;  Wave  Motion  and  Ofcillatory  Motion.  There  .is  an  index  of  five 
pages. 
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AMERICAN  STREET  RAILWAY  INVESTMENTS,  1907. 

Published  Annually  by  the  Publishers  of  the  Street  Railway 
Journal,  for  the  Use  of  Bankers,  Brokers,  Capitalists,  Investors, 
and  Street  and  Interurban  Railway  Companies.  Cloth,  13  x  10  in., 
illus.,  54  +  463  pp.  New  York,  The  McQraw  Publishing  Company, 
1907.    $6.00. 

This  publication,  of  which  thit  volume  Is  the  fourteenth  annual  edition,  Is 
Issued  in  connection  with  the  Street  Railway  Journal.  It  contains  458  pages 
of  statistical  matter,  an  increase  of  21  pages  over  the  edition  of  1006.  It 
covers  the  street  railway  companies  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  West  Indies, 
Hawaii  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  names  of  the  companies  are  arranged 
alphabetically  under  State  and  city,  a  short  history  of  each  road  being  given, 
with  its  capital  stock,  funded  debt,  plant,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  its 
officers,  together  with  those  of  the  general  offices,  power  stations  and  repair 
shops.  At  the  end  of  each  report  the  date  on  which  such  information  was 
obtained  Is  given.  There  are  44  maps  in  the  volume,  on  which  the  systems  of 
47  separate  companies  are  shown,  and  an  index  to  the  street  railway  companies 
Ih  also  included. 

ALLOWABLB  PRESSURES  ON  DEEP  FOUNDATIONS. 

By  Elmer  Lawrence  Corthell,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  Cloth,  9x6 
in.,  illus.,  98  pp.    New  York,  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  1907.    $1.26  net. 

In  1902  the  Argentine  Government  appointed  a  Board^-of  which  the  author 
was  Chairman — to  examine  and  report  upon  propositions  for  the  construction  of 
a  port  at  the  City  of  Rozarlo,  on  the  Paranft  River.  A  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  allowable  pressure  upon  the  material  composing  the  bed  of  the  river 
disclosed  such  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  among  the  experts  that  the  author 
decided  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject.  The  work  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  Charles  R.  Wyckoff,  Jr.,  Jun.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  and  a  circular  letter 
was  addressed  tu  engineers  in  various  countries,  asking  for  information  and 
data,  either  from  their  own,  or  from  the  experiences  of  others,  in  such  work.  The 
results  were  presented  first  in  the  form  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Bnglneers,  and  this  volume  is  an  elaboration  of  the  paper.  Only  thirty 
replies  of  any  value  were  received  in  answer  to  the  circular  letters  sent  out. 
but  the  tables  in  Appendix  A  give  data  of  178  examples  of  pressure  on  founda- 
tions. These  tables  are  subdivided  so  that  a  short  description  is  given  of  each 
example.  Appendix  B  contains  abstracts  from  reports  upon  pressures  and 
friction.  Appendices  C  and  D  are  composed  of  personal  statements  and 
abstracts  of  published  works,  together  with  a  bibliography  of  subject  com- 
piled by  Mr.  WyckofT.  A  brief  analysis  of  the  tables  is  given  by  the  author 
showing  the  safe  pressures  on  various  classes  of  materials  such  as  flue  sand, 
coarse  sand  and  gravel,  sand  and  clay,  alluvium  and  silt,  hard  clay  and  hardpan. 


BARRAQBS  EN  MACONNERIB  BT  MURS  DE  RESERVOIRS. 

* 

Par   Henri  Bellet.     Paper,   10   x   6   in.,   illus.,   13   -f   335  pp. 
Grenoble,  A.  Gratier  &  Jules  Rey,  1907.    8  francs. 

The  author  has  divided  his  book  Into  four  parts.  The  first  part  is  devoted 
to  an  elementary  study  of  the  subject,  such  as  rules  for  calculating  the  thrust 
and  normal  pressures  developed  in  dams  of  simple  profile.  Short  descriptions 
of  the  principal  methods  of  constructing  dams,  earth  embankments,  dams  com- 
posed of  several  materials,  of  reinforced  concrete,  and  of  masonry  are  also 
given.  The  historical  study  of  danxs  Is  taken  up  in  the  second  part.  The 
author  shows  the  successive  phases  through  which  dam  construction  has  passed, 
from  the  methods  of  M.  de  Sazilly  to  those  of  M.  Maurice  L6vy.  mThe  mathe- 
matical study  of  the  subject  is  discussed  in  the  third  part.  In  the  fourth  part, 
the  author  describes  a  number  of  high  dams  constructed  in  France  and 
other  countries ;  together  with  new  methods  for  the  calculations  for,  and  the 
construction  of.  modern  dams.  The  appendices  contain  abstracts  from  the  laws 
which  govern  the  construction  of  dams  in  France,  and  these  are  followed  by  a 
short  bibliography.  The  Contents  are :  Considerations  06n6rales :  Calculs 
Bltimentalres  de  Stabillt6;  Divers  Modes  de  Construction  des  Barrages.  Etude 
Hlstorique  des  Barrages:  Barrages  Anciens;  Profile  d'Egale  Resistance  de  M. 
Delocre ;  M^thode  de  M.  Bouvier ;  Etude  de  la  Stability  Suivant  des  Joints 
Obliques:  Mdthode  de  M.  Maurice  Levy;  Barrages  avec  Pults.  Th6orie  du 
Barrage :     Etude    des     Actions     MoI6culalres     Developp6es     dans     un     Barrage 
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Rectiligne ;  Comparalson  des  Dl verses  M^thodeR ;  Etude  Partlculldre  des  Proflls 
Triangulaire  et  Rectangulaire ;  Barrages  Curvllignes.  Etude  Pratique  des 
Barrages :  Descriptions  Sommaires  de  Quelqucs  Orands  Barrages ;  Calcul  des 
Barrages  h  Profll  Triangulaire;  Considerations  Accesiiolres.  Notes  Annexes; 
Bibllographie. 

Gifts  have  also  been  received  from  the  following: 
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pam. 
U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.     1  pam. 
U.  S.   National   Museum.     1   vol. 
U.   S.    Navy   Dept.     1   pam. 
U.   S.     Ofllce     of     Exper.     Stations.     2 

pam. 
U.  S.   Office  of  Public  Roads.     3  pam 
U.  S.  Ordnance  Dept.     2  pam. 
U.    S.    Reclamation    Service.     1    bound 
vol.,  1  vol.,  1  pam. 
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U.  S.  War  Dept.     2  bound  Tol.  West  Vlrglnla-Geol.   Survey.     1  bound 

Univ.   Club.     1  bound  vol.  ^     vol.,  8  mapR. 

Victoria-State  Rivers  and  Water  Sup-       Sf®'®/[Li®^«i^' T?ilf.loi    i«?*«?^   snr 
ply  Comm.     1  vol.  ^*^\S?^-  ^^''^..n^^^n^      "       ^ 

■«xr«l^«       W       T  9     nom  ^^V'         ^     bOUUd     VOl. 

S    v?'J;'     TT«iT   ^fS;«      1   ««i  Woburn,    Mass. -City    Government.      1 

Washington  Univ.  Assoc.     1  vol.  y^^ 

Webster,  G.  8.     1  bound  vol.  Woolson.  I.  H.     1  pam. 

Wells,  F.  D.     1  bound  vol.  Wyoming-State   Geologist.     1    pam. 

West      Virginla-Dept.      of      Mines.  1        Yonkers,     N.     Y.-Water     Commrs.     1 
bound  vol.  pam. 

BY  PURCHASE. 

Die  Verunrelnis:ung  dcr  Qewasser  deren  ScluUUiche  Folgon  Rowie 
die  Reinigung  von  Trink-  iind  Schniutzwasser.  Von  J.  Kfuiig. 
2  Vol.    Berlin,  Julius  Springer,  1809. 

Public  Baths  and  Wash-Houses.  A  Treatise  on  Their  Planning, 
Design,  Arrangement  and  Fitting,  having  Special  Regard  to  the  Acts 
Arranging  for  their  Provision,  with  Chapters  on  Turkish,  Russian 
and  other  Special  Baths,  Public  Laundries,  Engineering,  Heating, 
Water  Supply,  etc.  By  Alfred  W.  S.  Cross.  London,  B.  T.  Batsford, 
1906. 

L'Ozone  et  ses  Applications  Industrlelles.  Par  H.  de  la  Coux. 
Paris,  Ch.  Dunod,  1904. 

Metallurgical  Calculations.  By  Joseph  W.  Richards.  Pt.  II, 
Iron  and  Steel.     New  York,  McGraw  Publishing  Company,  1907. 

Engineering  Work  in  Towns  and  Small  Cities.  By  Ernest  Mc- 
Cullough.     Chicago,  Technical  Book  Agency,  1900. 

Les  Qrands  Tunnels  des  Alps  et  du  Jura.  Par  James  Ladame. 
Paris,  Dubuisson  et  Cie.,  1889. 

Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Rivers  Pollution  of 
Great  Britain  on  the  River  Lea.  Together  with  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Committee,  Minutes  of  Evidence,  and  Appendix.  London, 
Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  1886. 

Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  Great  Britain  on  Metropol- 
itan Sewage  Discharge.  4  Vol.  First  Report,  Second  and  Final 
Report,  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  (Commission,  from 
July,  1882,  to  October,  1884,  together  with  a  Selection  from  the 
Appendices  and  a  Digest  of  the  Evidence,  Pts.  I-II.  London,  Eyre 
and  Spottiswoode,  1 884-85. 

Transactions  of  the  Sanitary  institute  of  Great  Britain.    Vol. 

3-18.     London,  Sanitary  Institute,  1882-08. 

Der  Elsenbahnbau.  Ilandbuch  der  Ingenieurwissonschaften.  IV. 
Band.  Erste  Abteilung.  Herausgegeben  von  F.  Loewe  und  II. 
Zimmermann.     Leipzig,  Wilhelm  Engelmann,  1907. 

The  Steam-Engine  and  Other  Heat-Motors.  By  W.  H.  P.  Creigh. 
ton.  New  York,  John  "VViley  &  Sons;  London,  Chapman  &  Hall, 
Limited,  1907. 
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Sewage  and  the  Bacterial  Purification  of  Sewage.  By  Samuel 
Rideal.  Third  Edition.  London,  The  Sanitary  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.; 
New  York,  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  1906. 

Locomotives :  Simple,  Compound  and  Electric.  By  H.  C.  Kea- 
gan.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  New  York,  John  Wiley 
&  Sons;  London,  Chapman  &  Hall,  Limited,  1907. 

Brooklyn  Dally  Eagle  Almanac,  1907.  Brooklyn,  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle. 

Electric  Railway  Engineering.  By  H.  F.  Parshall  and  H.  M. 
Hobart.     New  York,  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  1907. 

Mine  Timbering.  By  Wilbur  E.  Sanders,  Bernard  MacDonald, 
Norman  W.  Parlee  and  others.  New  York  and  London,  Hill  Pub- 
lishing Company,  1907. 

The  Principles  of  Copper  Smelting.  By  Edward  Dyer  Peters. 
New  York  and  London,  Hill  Publishing  Company,  1907. 

The  Common  Bacterial  Infections  of  the  Digestive  Tract  and 

the  Intoxications  Arising  from  Them.  By  C.  A.  Herter.  New 
York,  The  Macmillan  Company;  London,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
1907. 

Moody's  Manual  of  Railroads  and  Corporation  Securities,  1907. 

New  York,  The  Moody  Corporation;  London,  Fredc.  C.  Matheson  & 
Sons;  Amsterdam,  J.  H.  De  Bussy. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Ehistlcity.      By  A. 

E.  H.  Love.  Second  Edition.  New  York,  G.  E.  Stechert  &  Co.; 
Cambridge,  University  Press,  1906. 

The  Fire  at  the  Iroquois  Theatre,  Chicago,  80th  December,  1903. 
London,  The  British  Fire  Prevention  Committee,  1904. 

Der  Talsperrenbau  in  Deutschland.  Yon  Sympher.  Interna- 
tionaler  Stiindiger  Verband  der  Schiffahrts-Kongresso.  Berlin, 
Wilhelm  Ernst  u.  Sohn,  1907. 

Port  of  Para,  Brazil.  By  Elmer  L.  Corthell,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
Permanent  International  Assoc,  of  Navigation  Congresses.  Brussels, 
Printing  Office  of  the  Public  Works  (Co.  Ltd.),  1907. 

List  of  Members,  1907,  Permanent  International  Assoc,  of 
Navigation  Congresses.  Brussels,  Imprimerie  des  Travaux  Publics 
(Soci^t^  Anonyme),  1907. 

Report  of  Proceedings,  Xth.  international  Navigation  Congress, 

Milan,  1905.  Milan,  Organizing  Committee  of  the  Congress,  Secre- 
tarial Department,  1906. 

The  Mineral  Industry :  Its  Statistics,  Technology  and  Trade 
During  1906.  Vol.  15.  Edited  by  W.  li.  Ingalls.  New  York,  Hill 
Publishing  Co.,  1907. 
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Zoologle  Appliquee  en  France  et  aux  Colonies.  Far  Jacques 
Pellegrin.  Bibliothhque  du  Conducteur  de  Travaux  Publics.  Paris, 
H.  Dunod  et  E.  Pinat,  1907. 


SUMMARY  OF  ACCESSIONS. 

From  May  7th  to  August  7th,  1907. 

Donations  (including  120  duplicates) 73G 

By  purchase 40 

Total 782 


r 
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31 1» 


MEMBERSHIP. 


Engr.,  Bu-  / 

2721  Bain-  \  ^^"^^  ^• 

jrkCity...  (  ^• 


ADDITIONS. 

(May  8th  to  August  9th,  1907.) 

MKMCEB8. 

Bower,  Cuables  Phillip.    Engr.,  E.  £.  Smith  Contr.  Co., 
709  Arcade  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Bradley,  Frank  Edward.     City  Engr.,  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y 

Briogb,  Waldo  Clayton.     Care,  Degnon  Contr.  Co.,  00 
Wall  St.,  New  York  City 

Chase,  Marvin.    Secy.,  Wenatchee  Canal  Co.,  Wena tehee, 
Waah 

Code,  William  Henry.    Clif.  Engr.,  U.  S.  Indian  Service, 
522  Bumiller  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal, 

CorxiER,  Byran  Cheves.     Asst.  Engr.,  Bu- 
reau of  Highways,  Bn)nx, 
bridge  Ave.,  Bronx,  New  York 

Corner,  Charles.    Res.  Engr.,  Rhodesia  Rys.  / 

(Northern  Extensions),  Box  422,  Bula-  )  ^^^'  ^' 
wayo,  Rhodesia,  South  Africa ( 

Crosby,  Walter  Wilson.     Johns  Hopkins  Univ.,  Balti- 
more, Md 

Daooett,  Herbert  Chapin.     176   Federal   St.,   Boston, 
Mass 

Develin.  Richard  Griffith.    Room  300,  Broad  St.  Sta- 
tion, Philadelphia,  Pa 

DiMMiGK,  John  Baoley.    U.  S.  Asst.  Engr.,  321  Lehigh 
Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa 

Evans,  Edwin  George.    Hampton,  N.  B.,  Canada 

Fauntleroy,    James    Dearino.      Laguna    Dam,    Yuma, 
Ariz 

Gaut,  Robert  Eugene.    Engr.  of  Bridges,  111.  Cent.  R.  R., 
6415  Minerva  Ave.,  Chicago,  111 

GiFFOBD,  Robert  Laod.     Pres.,  Illinois  Eng.  / 

Co.,   1210  Manhattan   Bldg.,   Chicago,  \  „  ®^-  *^' 
111 (^- 

Gross  ART,    Lewis    John    Henry.      423    Commonwealth 
Bldg.,  Allentown,  Pa 

Hall,  John  Lincoln.    78  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. . . 

Hamilton,  John  Wilson.    29  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Hara  Aiyar,  Narayana  Pranatarti.    Local  Fund  Engr., 
Anantapoor  Dist.,  Madras  Presidency,  India 

Harper,  John  Lyell.    Chf.  Engr.,  Niagara  Falls  Hydr. 
Power  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 

Hedges,  Samuel  Hamilton.     95  Yesler  Way,   Seattle, 
Wash 


Date  of 
Memberfihip. 

June 

5, 

1907 

Feb. 

6, 

1907 

July 

10, 

1907 

June 

5, 

1907 

June 

5, 

1907 

Oct. 

3, 

1900 

June 

4, 

1907 

May 
Mar. 

1, 
5, 

1895 
1907 

July 

10, 

1907 

July 

10, 

1907 

May 

1, 

1907 

July 
July 

10, 
10, 

1907 
1907 

June     5 


April     3 

May       6 
June     4 


May  1 

July  10 

July  10 

Dec.  5 

June  5 

July  10 


1907 

1907 

1903 
1907 

1907 
1907 
1907 

1906 

1907 

1907 
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HEMBEBS   (Continued).  „  Date  of 

MemDerBnip. 
Heldt,  Hans  Ludwig.    Supt.,  The  Sombrerete  Min.  Co., 

Sombrerete,  Zac,  Mexico June     6,  1907 

Hill,  Ebnest  Rowland.    10  Bridge  St.,  New  York  City.    July   10,  1907 

HoBBT,  Abthub  Stanlet.     p.  0.  Box  886,  j  Assoc.  M.    Sept.    4,  1001 
Havana,  Cuba j  M.  June     4,  1907 

Howe,  Geobgb  Eowabd.     Engr.  in  Chg.  of  r 

Constr.,    Water    Purification    Works,     Assoc.  M.    Mar.     4,  1903 
Board   of   Public   Service,    Columbus,]  M.  April  30,  1907 

Ohio  t 

Hubs,  Geoboe  Mobehouse.  Chf.  Engr.,  Big  Fork  &  In- 
ternational Falls  Ry.  Co.,  Big  Falls,  Minn May       1,  1907 

Jebvet,  Henbt.    U.  S.  Engr.  Office,  Mobile,  Ala June     5,  1907 

Jones,  Abtiiub  Lewis.    Box  423,  Ogden,  Utah July    10,1907 

Ketciium,  Righabd  Bibd.    Chf.  Engr.,  Independent  Coal 

&  Coke  Co.,  Helper,  Utah June     5,  1907 

Knox,    Samuel   Lippincott   Gbiswold.      324    Prospect 

Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis July    10,  1907 

Layfield,  Elwood  Nobman.  Chf.  Engr.,  Chic.  Terminal 
Transfer  K  R.,  353  Grand  Central  Passenger  Sta- 
tion, Chicago,  111 June     5,  1907 

LEQABlg,  Balie  Peyton.    Care,  United  Railroads  of  San 

Francisco,  San  Francisco,  Cal July    10,  1907 

Lewis,  Mabgub  Winfield.    300  West  4th  St.,  Superior, 

Wis June     6,  1907 

MacKay,  Henby  Mabtyn.    Associate  Prof,  of  Civ.  Eng., 

McGill  Univ.,  Montreal,  Que.,  Canada July    10,  1907 

Mabboquin  y  Riveba,  Manuel.  Chf.  Engr.,  New  Water 
Supply,  Calle  Sur  38,  No.  214,  City  of  Mexico, 
Mexico    June     5,  1907 

Mathewson,  Thomas  Knight.     Angamacutiro,  Micho- 

acan  via  P6njamo,  Mexico May      1,  1907 

MoGENSEN,  Peteb.    508  Columbia  Bldg.,  Spokane,  Wash.    July     10,  1907 

MoBiTZ,    Chables    Holland.      Gen.    Supt.,  / 

Niagara  Works  of  Aluminum  Co.  of  \  ^-  ^^    ^-      ^'  \^}, 
America,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y ]^  ^P"'    2,  1907 

MuBTAUGH,  Mabk  Maubice.     Cous.,  Hydr.  and  Constr. 

Engr.,  Kenyon  Hotel,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah May       1,  1907 

Puqa,  Guillebmo  Beltban  y.    Direccion  de  Obras  Pub- 

^licas,  City  of  Mexico,  D.  F.,  Mexico June     6,  1907 

Reimeb,  William  Henbi  Vale.    28  N.  Maple  Ave.,  East 

Orange,  N.  J Mar.     6,  1907 

Schwitzeb,  John  Edwabd.  Asst.  Chf.  Engr.,  Lines 
West  of  Port  Arthur,  Canadian  Pac.  Ry.  Co.,  Win- 
nipeg, Man.,  Canada July    10,  1907 

Shebbebd,  John  Maxwell.     122  North  2d  St.,  Easton, 

Pa July    10,  1907 
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{Continued).  MomwJwr. 

Sinks,    Fbank    Fobbest.      Vice-Pres.    and  ( 

Secy.,  Condron  &  Sinks  Co.,  1442  The  \  ^'  ^'    ^^      ^'  ^^^^ 
Monadnock,  Chicago,  111 I  ^'  J^«     4'  1»<>7 

Slifeb,  Hibam  Joseph.    Room  1407,  Wall  St.  Exchange 

Bldg.,  New  York  City June     5,  1907 

Sneix,  Thomas  Citllen  Bbtaivt.    903  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg., 

Minneapolis,  Minn July    10,  1907 

Sfboul,  Abohibald  Alexandeb.  142  Smith  St.,  Peeks- 
kill,  N.  Y May       1,  1907 

Tabob,  Ebnest  Fbedebiok.     Engr.,  U.   S.  Reclamation 

Service,  Corbett,  Wyo May       1,  1907 

Tatlob,  WnxiAM  GAvm.  301  North  Willow  St.,  Water- 
bury,    Conn June     5,  1907 

Weston,  Geobob.    181  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111 June     5,  1907 

Wood,  Hbnbt  Shotwell.     Room  839,  Park  Row  Bldg., 

New  York  City May      1,  1907 

Wood,  Wabben  Powell.    P.  O.  Box  38,  Lewiston,  Idaho.    July    10,  1907 

asBociatb  membebs. 

Anoebson,  William  Townbend.  Supt.  of  Constr., 
Turner  Constr.  Co.,  54  West  82d  St.,  New  York 
City   June     5 

Abmstbono,  Robebt  Stuabt.    Chf.  Engr.,  Brooklyn  Plant, 

Empire  Bridge  Co.,  Ft.  of  Clay  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     Feb.      6 

Ash,  Louis  Russell.    309  Keith  &  Perry  Bldg.,  Kansas 

City,  Mo Dec. 

Atwood,  Wiluam  Gbbbnb.     54  L.  S.   ft  M.   S.   Bldg., 

Cleveland,  Ohio July    10 

Bliem,    Daniel    William.      Mgr.,    Berlin    Plant,    Am. 

Bridge  Co.,  East  Berlin,  Conn June     6 

BowDiTGH,   John   Henbt.     Asst.   iBngr.,   Staten   Island 

Rapid  Transit  Ry.  Co.,  New  Brighton,  N.  Y July    10 

Bbigos,  Habbt  Alson.    Engr.  with  MacArthur  Bros.  Co., 

Katonah,  N.  Y May       1 

Bbodie,  Obbin  Lawbence.  Care,  Board  of  Water  Sup- 
ply, 299  Broadway,  New  York  City July    10 

Bbown,  Nobmak  Fbeed.    Asst.  Engr.  of  Constr.,  P.  R.  R., 

427  Atlantic  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa June     5 

BuNNEL,   William    Cybus.     Junior    Engr., 


11  la,  *{ 


U.  S.  Engr.  Office,  Box  155,  Manila,  1  *['^°-     ^,  ?^^-  ^ 

Tki.*i-     •      T  1     J                                      '  Assoc.  M.  Jan.  2 
Philippine  Islands 

Clabke,  William  Dexteb.    Milford,  Lassen  Co.,  Cal...  July  10 

Collins,    Geobqb    James    Schillino.      Designing    and 

Constr.  Engr.,  016  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Nebr June  5 


1907 
1907 
1906 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 

1901 

1901 
1907 

1907 
1907 
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A8S00IATB  iCEiCBEBS  iOoniinued) ,  „  ^^^L 

Membership. 

CuBTis,    LoBKN    Bbadlet.      603    Commonwealth    Bldg., 

Denver,   Colo July    10,  1907 

Daggett,   Fbed   Wallis.     287    Mill   St.,   Poughkeepsie, 

N.  Y May       1,  1907 

Dab&ow,  Fbank  Tenney.  2026  A  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. . . .  May  1,  1907 
Deacon,  Ebnebt  Fbanklin.     Res.  Engr.,  S.  &  W.  Ry., 

Altapass,  N.  C :.     July    10,  1907 

Devlin,  Henby  Stbatfobd.    357a  Clinton  St.,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y June     6,  1007 

Donald,  Robebt  L'Amt.  Failing  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore..  May  1,  1907 
DoiusEY,  William  Henbt.     Engr.  and  Mgr.,  Sanford  & 

Brooks  Co.,  24  Commerce  St.,  Baltimore,  Md June     5,  1907 

Eastebbbooks,    Pbeston    Bubt.      Care,    Westinghouse, 

Church,  Kerr  &  Co.,  10  Bridge  St.,  New  York  City.  May  1,  1907 
EvEBHAM,  Abthxtb  Cassidt.    Terminal  Kngr.,  t 

Detroit  River  Tunnel  Co.,  M.  C.  Depot,  \  '^^^'  ^^^'      ®»  ^^^ 

Detroit,  Mich (  Assoc.  M.    June     6,1907 

Fenn,  Robebt  Willson.    Agt.,  Union  Oil  Co.  of  Califor- 
nia, Apartado  288,  Panama,  Panama July    10,  1907 

FiBTH,  Joseph.    Box  290,  Charleston,  W.  Va June     6,  1907 

FiSK,   Clinton   Hinckley.     Chf.   Engr.,   Baton   Rouge, 
Hammond  &  Eastern  R.  R.,  6612   Chestnut  St., 

New  Orleans,  La June     5,  1907 

FoBBES,  MuBBAT.    Grcensburg,  Pa June     6,  1907 

FowLEB,  Fbank  Geobqb.    Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y June     6,  1907 

Fbickstad,   Walteb  Nettleton.     Instr.   in  Civ.   Eng., 

Univ.  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal June     6,  1907 

Fbisell,   Ebic  Hjalmab.     Care,  Milliken  Bros.,  Apar- 
tado 1244,  City  of  Mexico,  Mexico June     5,  1907 

Gbay,  Edwabd.    Engr.,  M.  of  W.,  Southern  Ry.  Co.,  623 

Chemical  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo May       1,  1907 

Gbeen,  Paul  Evans.    315  Giddings  St.,  Chicago,  111 July    10,  1907 

Gbegoby,    Alfbed    Cookman.      666    Rutherford    Ave., 

Trenton,  N.  J June     5,  1907 

GuDE,  Albebt  Valdemab,  Jb.    Prudential  Bldg.,  Atlanta, 

Ga June     5,  1907 

Gustafson,  Gustaf  Edwabd.    974  Cuyler  Ave.,  Chicago, 

111 July    10,  1907 

Gustin,  R.  Pbospeb.    707  St.  Johns  PI.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     May       1,  1907 
Habbis,  Guy  Walteb.    2d  and  Grant  Sts.,  Amarillo,  Tex.    June     6,  1907 

HoBTON,  Albebt  Howabd.     Dist.  Hydroinra-  /  ,  ^  ^    ^^ 

X,      IT    o    n    1     •     1  Q  loon  w  W^n.  Juuc     3,  1902 

S^\v    I  '^"••'f'^LS""^'^'  ^''»  ^     Assoc.  M.    Mar.      6.  1907 

St.,  Washington,  D.  C v  ' 

HowALT,  Wiliielm  Jens  Chbistian.    Ridgway,  Pa June     5,  1907 

Jahncke,  Ebnest  Lee.     814  Howard  Ave.,  New  Orleans, 

La July    10,  1907 
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ASSOCIATE  MBMBEB8  {Continued).  ^  Date  of 

Membership. 

Kauffman,   Vebnet  Albert.     Asst.   Engr.,  r 

Ferrocarril  Rio  Grande,  Sierra  Madre  j  Jun.  Feb.      3,  1903 

7    Pacifico,    Nuevo    Casas    Grandes,"  Assoc.  M.    July     10,  1907 

Chih.,  Mexico 

Langashibe,  Forest  Henbt.     Apartado  224,  Monterey, 

N.  L.,  Mexico July    10,  1907 

Lee,  John  Louis.    East  Providence,  R.  I April    3,  1907 

LiNABD,  Drew  Jokes.    Care,  American  Consulate,  Ceiba, 

Honduras   July    10,  1907 

McGeehan,  Paul.    Boone,  Iowa July    10,  1907 

Maier,  Harry  Ludwio.     Asst.  Engr.,  Street  and  Sewer 

Dept.,  229  Connell  St.,  Wilmington,  Del June     6,  1907 

Mapes,  Charles  Matnard.    Smith  Bldg.,  148th  St.  and 

Third  Ave.,  New  York  City July    10,  1907 

Meggt,  Robert  Louis  Gurdelston.     Parksville,   Edge- 
field Co.,  S.  C Feb.      6,  1907 

M6LLER,  Louis.    130  Lafayette  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich . . May      1,1907 

MooRSHEAD,  Alfred  Lee.     67   Laurel  Ave.,  Arlington, 

N.  J April    3,  1907 

MoRSSEN,  Charles  Michael.    Care,  Hennebique  Constr. 

Co.,  1170  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City June     6,  1907 

Newbegin,    Parker    Cleaveland.      Maintenance    Engr., 

Bangor  &  Aroostook  R.  R.,  Houlton,  Me May      1,  1907 

Oakes,  John  Calvin.    Capt.,  Corps  of  Engrs.,  U.  S.  A., 

Galveston,  Tex May       1,  1907 

Ortiz,  Eduardo.    Coliseo  Viejo  No.  6,  City  of  r  Jun.  Nov.     4,  1902 

Mexico,  Mexico (  Assoc.  M.    May      1,  1907 

Palmer,   Marshall   Barker.     Res.   Engr.,   New   York 

State  Barge  Canal,  Rome,  N.  Y June     6,  1907 

Parker,  Philip  A  Morlet.    Care,  Irrigation  Secretariat, 

Lahore,  Punjab,  India Mar.     6,  1907 

Parsons,  Harold  Ashton.    Stamford,  Conn May      1,  1907 

Pease,   Frederick  Atwood.     Williamson   Bldg.,   Cleve- 
land, Ohio  June     6,  1907 

Petersen,  Charles  Walter.    Chf.  Draftsman,  C,  R.  I. 

&  P.  Ry.,  802  La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  111..     Feb.       6,  1907 
Pflueoer,  Alvin  Cyrus.     Asst.  Engr.,  Penn.,  N.  Y.  & 

L.  I.  R.  R.,  225  West  33d  St.,  New  York  City June     6,  1907 

Poole,  Charles  Arthur.     Barge  Canal  Ofiice,  DeGraaf 

Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y June     5,  1907 

Raster,  Walther.     With  E.   C.   &  R.   M.  / 

Shankland,    1106    The   Rookery,    Chi- ^  ™      „     f®^'      ^*  ^®^^ 

Reed,  Alfred  Clare.    Chf.  Engr.,  The  Spanish  American 

Iron  Co.,  Mayari,  Cuba June     5,  1907 
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Reed,    William    Belden,    Jr.      Vioe-Pres.,  t 

White  Plains   Constr.   Co.,   133  Rail-  \  "^y^'  ^^^'      ^ 

road  Ave.,  White  PlainB,  N.  Y (  ^^-  ^     •^'*°*^     ^ 

Reel,  Charles  Gordon.  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr., 
Kingston  Consolidated  R.  R.  Co.,  320  Broadway, 
Kingston,  N.  Y June     5 

Reich,  Phillip  Jacob.    Engr.,  Toledo  Plant,  Am.  Bridge 

Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio June     6 

Reighardt,    Walter    Frederick.      Supen'.  f 

Engr.   of    Bldgs.,    Southwestern   Tele-  I  Jun.  Jan.     31 

graph  &  Telephone  Co.,  Little  Rock,  j  Assoc.  M.    July    10 
Ark I 

RoBBiNS,  Franklin  Hbnrt.    Aspinwall,  Pa July   10,  1907 

Robinson,  Herbert  Fxtlwiler.    Phoenix,  Ariz July   10,  1907 

RoDENBonoH,  Jambs  Foster.    571  West  139th  St.,  New 

York  City April    3,  1907 

Rue,  Malcolm  Asher.     Structural  Engr.,  Am.  Bridge 

Co.,  42  Broadway,  New  York  City June     6,  1907 

Safh,  Augustus  Valentine.    2226  D.  Qiapel,  (  Assoc.  Oct.      1,  1901 

Berkeley,   Cal (  Assoc.  M.    June     4,  1907 

Sauerman,  Henrt  Buboeb.    Coaling  Station  Engr.,  643 

East  66th  St.,  Chicago,  111 May      1,  1907 

Savage,  John  Lucian.  Engr.,  U.  S.  Reclamation  Serv- 
ice, Boise,  Idaho May      1,  1907 

ScHAETFLER,  JOSEPH  Carl.    Mcch.  and  Civ.  (  Jun.  Feb.    28,  1905 

Engr.,  Tremont  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass . .  \  Assoc.  M.    June     5,  1907 

SOHREIBER,  John  Martin.     448  Summer  Ave.,  Newark, 

N.  J June     6,  1907 

Schubert,  Frederick  Celbstine.  295  Lincoln  St.,  Port- 
land, Ore June     5,  1907 

ScHWARZE,  Carl  Theodore.     490  Tenth  St.,  Brooklyn, 

N.   Y. May      1,  1907 

Smith,  Edgar  Field.     318  West  126th  St.,  New  York 

City    May      1,  1907 

Smith,  Latton  Fontaine.     Res.  Engr.  Mgr.,  Trussed 

Concrete  Steel  Co.,  Wilson  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. .     June     5,  1907 

Sprague,  Norman  Salisbury.    Supt.,  Bureau  of  Constr., 

City  Hall,  Pittsburg,  Pa July    10,  1907 

Stepath,   Charles  Underbill.     154   West  j  Jun.  Feb.      3,  1903 

122d  St.,  New  York  City |  Assoc.  M     July    10,  1907 

Stephenson,  Stuart  Augustus,  Jr.     Asst.  ( 

Engr.,  J.  G.  White  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Caguas,  j  Jun.  Jan.      8,  1905 

Porto  Rico  (Res.,  77  Maple  Ave.,  New  "j  Assoc.  M.    July    10,  1907 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.) [ 

TiLLiNOHAST,  FREDERICK  HOWARD.  Care,  U.  S.  Reclama- 
tion Service,  Belle  Fourche,  S.  Dak May      1,  1907 
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TuDOB,  Clinton  Gambbill.  P.  O.  Box  862,  Beno,  Nev. .  May  1,  1907 
Undebhux,   Gbandison   Gbidley.     Barge   Canal   Office, 

Albany,  N.  Y June  5,  1907 

Vehbeneamf,  Henbt  William.    Chf.  Engr.,  The  Ferro 

Concrete  Constr.  Co.,  621  Milton  St.,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio    June  6,  1907 

Waugh,  William  Hammond.     Chf.  Engr.,  j  Jun.  Oct.  1,  1901 

Shenango  Traction  Co.,  Greenville,  Fa.  (  Assoc.  M.  June  5,  1907 

Weidel,  Joseph.     1111  Arizona  Ave.,  Trinidad,  Colo...  July  10,  1907 

Williams,    Howabd    Shay.      6514    Euclid  j  Jun.  Dec.  1,  1903 

Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio (  Assoc.  M.  June  6,  1907 

Willis,  Habbt  Pabsons.  Waterford,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.  .  Afar.  6,  1907 
Wood,  Geoboe.     150  Union  St.,  High  Bridge,  New  York 

City    June  5,  1907 

Woblet,  John  Stephen.    613  Nasby  Bldg.,  Toledo,  Ohio.  June  5,  1907 

ASSOCIATES. 

EoLEE,  Chables  Henbt.     Gen.  Mgr.,  Ambursen  Hydr. 

Constr.  Co.,  176  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass July    10,  1907 

Febbis,  James  Joseph.     26  Exchange  PL,  Jersey  City, 

N.  J July    10,  1907 

Gbeen,  Fbedebigk  William.    Gen.  Supt.,  L.  &  A.  By.  Co., 

Stamps,   Ark May     1,  1907 

Mobe,  Chables  Chubch.    Bridge  Dept.,  C, 

M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  Co.  of  Wash.;   ad- 
dress.  Box  93,   Washington    Station, 

Seattle,  Wash 

Smith,  Camebon  C.     Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr., 

Casting  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa June     5,  1907 

VON    Sohbenk,    Hebmann.      Pathologist,    The    Missouri 

Botanical  Grarden,  St.  Louis,  Mo July    IQ,  1907 

JUNIOBS. 

ACKEBMAN,  Alexandeb  Seymoub.     Hotel  Tivoli,  Ancon, 

Canal  Zone,  Panama April  30,  1907 

Atwood,  William  Babtlett.     R.  F.  D.   No.   9,   Lima, 

Ohio    April  30,  1907 

Beokeb,  Rxnx)LPH  Conbao.    Care,  N.  Y.  Board  of  Water 

Supply,  Lackawack,  N.  Y April  30,  1907 

Bellows,  Daniel  Evebett.    Little  Falls,  N.  Y April  30,  1907 

Benedict,   Fabband   Nobthbop.      15   Fourth   St.,   Long 

Island  City,  N.  Y June     4,  1907 

Bunkeb,  Paul  Delmont.    Key  West  Barracks,  Fla June     4,  1907 

Burke,  Ralph  Haney.    Care,  Sanitary  Dist.  of  Chicago, 

Lockport,  III Dec.       4,  1900 


Jun.  May      2,  1899 

Assoc.  Feb.       6,  1907 

^nion  Steel 
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BuBNS,  Walter  Elliott.    2124  Bancroft  Way,  Berkeley, 

Cal Mar.   *6,  1907 

BUBBOUGHS,  Fbedebic.    Aspinwall,  Pa June     4,  1907 

Cahill,  John  Richabd.  130  Broderick  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal April  30,  1907 

DoBBANCE,  Fbank  Young.    Boz  340,  Aspinwall,  Pa Feb.      5,  1907 

Finch,  James  Kip.    509  High  St.,  Easton,  Pa June     4,  1007 

Fountain,  Thomas  Lilly.     143  Liberty  St.,  Room  631, 

New  York  City April    2,  1907 

Goodman,  Habby  Minott.     1412  Milvia  St.,  Berkeley, 

Cal June     4,  1907 

Hall,  Hubebt  Habby.    Dawson,  Y.  T.,  Canada April  30,  1907 

Habpeb,  Fbeoebick  Clayton.     Engr.,  Tacoma  Eastern 

R.  R.,  Tacoma,  Wash April  30,  1907 

Habvey,  Michael  Smith.    Ruby,  Miss April  30,  1907 

Hatch,  Fbedebick  Nathaniel.    Smelter,  McGill,  Nev..     June     4,  1907 

Hawley,  Chabij:s  Ray.    Honey  Grove,  Tex Feb.      5,  1907 

Hayes,  Ralph  Daniel.     1  Highland  Ave.,  Middletown, 

N.  Y June     4,  1907 

Humphbey,  Fbedebic  Leaboyd.    Care,  U.  S.  Reclamation 

Service,  Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex June     4,  1907 

Jones,  Ibvino  Paul.     Care,  General  Delivery,  Portland, 

Ore Mar.     5,  1907 

NiKiBK,  Fbank  Austin.    60  W.  Virginia  St.,  San  Jos4, 

Cal April     2,  1907 

O'Bybne,  Leo  Chables.    996  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago, 

111 Feb.       6,  1907 

O'Heabn,  John  Lynch.  Care,  Union  Constr.  Co.,  Clin- 
ton, Okla Feb.       5.  1907 

Pabker,  James  Lafayette.     116  Nassau  St.,  Room  901, 

New  York  City April    2,  1907 

Pattisson,   Eabl.      U.    S.    Reclamation    Service,    Trust 

Bldg.,  El  Paso,  Tex April  30,  1907 

Plummeb,   Horace   Edwabds.     607    Lumber   Exchange, 

Portland,  Ore.  .^ April  30,  1907 

Ranney,  Chabias  Gabfield.    Leveler,  N.  Y.  State  Eng. 

Dept.,  Mohawk,  N.  Y April  30,  1907 

RooEBB,  Thomas  Fabwell.     156  Nineteenth  St.,  Pacific 

Grove,  Cal Mar.     6,  1907 

SiSBON,  Geobge  Abthub.     p.  O.  Box  1007   (U.  S  Engr. 

Office),  Manila,  Philippine  Islands April  30,  1907 

Vensano,  Habby  Chittenden.  1642  Fell  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal June     4,  1907 

Walkeb,  Edwabd  Geobge.     50  Kingsfield  Rd.,  Watford, 

Herts,  England   April    2,  1907 


t*f 
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WiLBAXKS,  John  Robert.    820  Security  Bldg.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo June     4,  1907 

VViLLiAMB,  LeRot  Duncan.    Lock  Box  59,  Bevier,  Mo..  Feb.      5,  1907 

WrLLis,  Albert  Jones.  722  Cherokee  St.,  South  Bethle- 
hem, Pa June     4,  1907 

Wood,  Robert  Walter.  26  Post  Ave.,  West  New  Brigh- 
ton, N.  Y April  30,  1907 


CHANQBS  OP  ADDRESS. 

MEMBERS. 

Adams,  Henbt  Sewall.     108  Ames  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Albeb,  Hermann.     1041  Westlake  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Albertson,  Charles.     Chf.  Draftsman,  The  O'Rourke  Eng.  Constr.  Co., 

345  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Alderman,  Charles  Aldo.     Care,  J.  G.  White  k  Co.,  43  Exchange  PL, 

New  York  City. 
Allen,  William  Andrew.    Care,  Garfield  Smelting  Co.,  Garfield,  Utah. 
Angier,  Walter  Eugene.    4538  Oakenwold  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Anthony,  Charles,  Jr.    Chf.  Engr.,  Dirks  &  Dates,  Casilla  de  Correo  95, 

Bahia  Blanca,  Argentine  Republic. 
Barnes,  Mortimer  Grant.     Member,  Advisory  Board  of  Cons.  Engrs., 

State  Hall,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Barrally,  Thomas   Webster.     Res.   Engr.,   Barge   Canal   Office,   North 

Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
Biddle,  John.     Maj.,  Corps  of  Engrs.,  U.  S.  A.,  401  Fillmore  St.,  San 

Francisco,  Cal. 
Bishop,  Hubert  Keeney.     Care,  State  Engr.  Dept.,  State  Hall,  Albany, 

N.  Y. 
Blunt,  William  Titcomb.    Kingfield,  Me. 
Bolton,  Channing  Moore.    Cons.  Engr.;  Chf.  Engr.,  Charlottesville  City 

Water  Works;  Pres.,  Charlottesville-Albemarle  Ry.,  Garrison,  Mont. 
Brainard,  Oti'EN.    225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Breithaupt,  William  Henry.     (Keating  &  Breithaupt,  Cons.  Engrs.), 

Aberdeen  Chambers,  Victoria  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada. 
Brown,  Baxter  Lamont.    1622  Pierce  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Brown,  Robert  Calvin.    134  DeLacy  Ave.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Cappelen,  Frederick  William.    Gen.  Mgr.,  Decarie  Mfg.  Co.,  23  South 

Second  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Chamberlin,  Chester  Harvey.    Asst.  Chf.  Engr.,  Tex.  &  Pac.  Ry.,  Dal- 
las, Tex. 
Clark,  Charles  Henry.    Engr.  of  Way,  International  Ry.  Co.,  Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 
Coleman,  Frederick  Albert.     Vice-Pres.  and  Engr.,  The  J.  D.  Smith 

Foundry  Supply  Co.,  1846  Scran  ton  Ave.,  Cleveland    (Res.,  Gates 

Mills),  Ohio. 
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Ck)X,  Lbonabd  Mabtin.    Ciy.  Engr.,  U.  S.  N.,  Navy  Yard,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Crump,  Ralph  Lee.  Res.  Engr:,  Ford,  Bacon  &  Davis,  Second  and  Main 
St.,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

CuBBT,  Charles  White.    115  W.  Ave.  52,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

DuNLAP,  Frederic  Clark.  Chf.  Engr.,  Bureau  of  Filtration,  712  City 
Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Eddt,  Harrison  Presgott.  (Metcalf  &  Eddy),  14  Beacon  St.,  Boston 
(Res.,  11  Dean  St.,  Worcester),  Mass. 

Erlandsen,  Oscar.  Chf.  Engr.,  O'Rourke  Eng.  Constr.  Co.,  345  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Faikijeioh,  James  Andrew.  (Cushman  &  Fairleigh),  36  Loveman  Bldg., 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Farnum,  Henry  Harrison.     150  East  150th  St.,  New  York  City. 

FiGKES,  Clark  Robinson.  Care,  Bridge  Dept.,  C,  B.  &  Q.  Ry.,  209 
Adams  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

FiSK,  Walter  Leslie.  Lt.-Col.,  Corps  of  Engrs.,  Care,  Chf.  of  Engrs., 
U.  S.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Fitch,  Howard  Augustus.    302  Postal  Telegraph  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

FoRGiE,  James.  Chf.  Asst.  Engr.,  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Tunnels  (N.  R. 
Div.),  315  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Gillette,  Halbebt  Powebs.  Editor,  Engineering-Oontraoting,  Room  801, 
Park  Row  Bldg.   (Res.,  480  Convent  Ave.),  New  York  City. 

Hall,  Benjamin  Mobtimeb.  Superv.  Engr.,  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service, 
for  New  Mexico,  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  413  Temple  Court,  At- 
lanta, 6a. 

Hall,  Henby  Abthur.  Loc.  Engr.,  Grays  Harbor  &  Puget  Sound  Ry., 
402  Burke  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Harts,  William  Wright.  Maj.,  Corps  of  Engrs.,  U.  S.  A.,  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

Heuer,  William  Henry.  Col.,  Corps  of  Engrs.,  U.  S.  A.,  268  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Hill,  Cicero  Demerit.    1820  W.  101st  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Hill,  Curtis.    State  Highway  Engr.,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Hobby,  Arthur  Stanley.    P.  0.  Box  886,  Havana,  Cuba. 

Howard,  Charles  Pope.    464  Vine  St.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Ives,  Arthub  Stanley.  Care,  Poughkeepsie  Light,  Heat  &  Power  Co., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Kadono,  Chokubo.    Director,  Okura  &  Co.,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

Keating,  Edwabd  Henby.  (Keating  &  Breithaupt,  Cons.  Engrs.),  Aber- 
deen Chambers,  Victoria  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Keith,  Geobge  Thomas.    Res.  Engr.,  Barge  Canal,  Medina,  N.  Y. 

Kelley,  Howard  George.  Chf.  Engr.,  Grand  Trunk  Ry.  System,  Mon- 
treal, Que.,  Canada. 

Kerr,  Luther  Yager.    IT.  S.  Engr.  Office,  Custom  House,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Leffinowell,  Frank  Dodge.     13  Lexington  Ave.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 
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IxuLKD,  Wabben  Allbton.     Chf.  Engr.  and  Res.  Mgr.,  Federal  Constr. 

Co.,  Rockingham,  N.  C. 
Linton,  Habvet.    47  Central  Trust  Bldg.,  Altoona,  Pa. 
LiPSET,  Thomas  Eugene  Leabd.    U.  S.  Engr.  Office,  Dam  No.  3,  Ohio 

River,  Glen  Oshome,  Pa. 
Locke,  Fbanklin  Buchanan.    57  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Salt  Lake  City, 

Utah. 
LocKWOOD,  JuDD  Allen.    Asst.  Engr.,  Dept.  of  Bridges,  63  West  135th 

St.,  New  York  City. 
Lucas,  Daniel  Jones.     Asst.  Engr.,  Dept.,  Public  Works,  Bureau  of 

Surveys,  Grade  Crossing  Div.,  412  City  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
McCaustland,  Elmeb  James.     Prof,  of  Min.  Eng.,  Univ.  of  Alabama, 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 
McCoiJX)M,  Thomas  Chalmsbs.     Civ.  Engr.,  U.  S.  N.    {Retired),  4006 

Springfield  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Maltby,  Fbank  Biebce.     Care,  Dodge  &  Day,  Drexel  Bldg.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Manson,  Mabsden.     Cons.  Engr.,  4  Montgomery  St.,  Room  801,  San 

Francisco,  Cal. 
Mabtin,  Wisneb.     Supt.  of  Constr.,  Stone  &  Webster  Eng.  Corp.,  Har- 
vard Power  Station  Extension  (Res.,  90  Raymond  St.),  Cambridge, 

Mass. 
Metcai«f,  Leonabd.     (Metcalf  &  Eddy),  14  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Nauman,   Geoboe.     Asst.    Engr.,    Constr.,   P.   R.   R.,   Room  406,   First 

National  Bank  Bldg.,  Sunbury,  Pa. 
Newton,  Albebt  William.     Gen.  Insp.  of  Permanent  Way  and  Struc- 
tures, C,  B.  &  Q.Ry.,  209  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  lU. 
O'RouBKE,  John  Fbangis.    Pres.,  O'Rourke  Eng.  Constr.  Co.,  345  Fifth 

Ave.,  New  York  City. 
O'Shauohnesst,  Michael  Maxtbice.     Chf.   Engr.,   Southern   California 

Mountain  Water  Co.,  Union  Bldg.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
Otis,  Geoboe  Ellison.    Cons.  Engr.,  Mansfield,  Ark. 
Pabsons,  Robebt  Stevens.     Supt.,  Susquehanna  Div.,  Erie  R.  R.,  Hor- 

nell,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Pettigbew,  Thomas.     Chf.  Engr.,  National  Ry.  Constr.   Co.,  Box  779, 

Duluth,  Minn. 
Phillips,  Abthub  Louis.    Prin.  Asst.  Engr.,  St.  L.  &  San  Fran.  R.  R. 

Co.,  Pottowatomie  Bldg.,  Shawnee,  Okla. 
Pollock,  Clabence  DuBois.     Bureau  of  Highways,  Room   1605,  Park 

Row  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 
Post,  Geoboe  Bbowne.    347  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Powell,  Abchibald  Olin.     Chf.  Engr.,  Lake  Washington  Ship  Canal, 

P.  0.  Box  479,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Pboal,  Abthub  Bbeese,  Jb.    2600  Park  Row  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 
Putnam,  Geoboe  Rockwell.    Care,  L.  B.  Stillwell,  100  Broadway,  New 

York  City. 
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Raymond,  Charles  Ward.    2642  Bancroft  Way,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Reich M ANN,   Alrert   Ferdinand.     Res.   Engr.,   Am.    Bridge  Co.,    1300 

Commercial  Natiom&l  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 
RiOKETTS,  Louis  Davidson.     Care,  Cananea   Consolidated   Copper  Co., 

Cananea,  8onora,  Mexico. 
RiCKET,  James  Walter.    Maasena,  N.  Y. 

RiPLET,  Henrt  Clat.     Civ.  and  Cons.  Engr.,  6557  Monroe  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 
RiPLET,  Joseph.    140  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
RoHWES,  Henrt.     Cons.  Engr.,   1321  Wright  Bldg.    (Res.,  5941   Maple 

Ave.),  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
SCARBOBOUGH,  Fbancis  Winthrop.    Cons.  Engr.,  816  Mutual  Bldg.,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 
SooTT,  Addison  Moffat.    R.  F.  D.  6,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
Searles,   William   Henrt.     Chf.    Engr.,   Tidewater   Development   Co., 

Elyria,  Ohio. 
Sergeant,  Qeobge,  Jr.    Cedarhurst,  N.  Y. 
Sewell,  John  Stephen.    Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr.,  The  Alabama  White 

Marble  Co.,  Gantts  Quarry,  Ala. 
Shedd,   Edward   Whitten.     Civ.   and   Hydr.   Engr.,  Providence,   R.    I. 

(also  Carthage,  N.  C). 
SiBERT,  William  Lutheb.    Maj.,  Corps  of  Engrs.,  U.  S.  A.,  Supervisory 

Engr.,  Dept.  of  Constr.  and  Eng.,  Isthmian  Canal  Comm.,  Culebra, 

Canal  Zone,  Panama. 
Sleeper,  Geobge  Edward.    Mansfield,  Mass. 
Smith,  Cecil  Brunswick.     Cons.  Engr.   (Smith,  Kerry  ft  Chaoe),  126 

Confed.  Life  Bldg.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada. 
Smith,  Walter  Mickle.    Care,  Board  of  Water  Supply,  209  Broadway, 

New  York  City. 
Spencer,  John  Clark.    Cons,  and  Contr.  Engr.,  1024  Rockefeller  Bldg., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Sturtevant,  Carleton  William.     Engr.  with  Atlantic,  Gulf  ft  Pacific 

Co.,  Room  2407,  Park  Row  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 
Tats,  Eugene  Augustus  Hoffman.     Care,  Santa  Rita  Hotel,  Tucson, 

Ariz. 
Thomson,   Ernest   Burslem.     U.   S.   Engr.   Office,   Manihi,   Philippine 

Islands. 
Tillson,  George  William.    Chf.  Engr.,  Bureau  of  Highways,  831  Ocean 

Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Vaughn,  Clarence  George.    623  North  Union  St.,  Natchez,  Miss. 
Watson,  William  Parsons.    Div.  Engr.,  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  Co.,  Mus- 
selshell, Mont. 
Weston,  Ch arises  Valentine.    Chf.  Engr.,  So.  Side  Elcv.  R.  R.  Co.,  306 

East  40th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Wn.LiAMS,  Charles  Page.     Engr.,  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service,  Huntley, 

Mont. 
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Williamson,  Sydney  Bacon.    Culebra,  Canal  Zone,  Panama. 
WoEBMANN,  John  William.     Cons.  Engr.,  Channahon,  Will  Co.,  III. 
Woodman,  Andrew  Whitney.    909  Stock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 
Wbotnowski,  Abthub  Fbanois.    Hermosillo,  Sonora,  Mexico. 
Yamaouchi,  Junnosukb.     Director  of  M.  of  W.  Dept.,  Imperial  Govt. 

Railways,  Tokyo,  Japan. 
ZiESiNO,  August.     Pres.,  Am.  Bridge  Co.,  115  Adams  St.,  Room  1324, 

Chicago,  111. 
ZiNN,  Geoboe  Abthub.     Maj.,  Corps  of  Engrs.,  U.  S.  A.,  537  Congress 

St.,  Portland,  Me. 

ASSOCIATE    MEMBERS. 

Allan,  Alexandeb  Geobge.    Chf.  Engr.,  Cimarron  &  Northwestern  R.  R., 

Cimarron,  N.  Mex. 
Ash,  Dobsey.    Gen.  Contr.,  832  Market  St.,  Room  209,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
ASHBAUGH,  Lewis  Eugene.     Eng.  Asst.  to  Robert  McF.  I>oble,  22  Gid- 

dings  Bldg.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Bakeb,  Hugh  Cossabt,  Jr.     Canadian  Representative,  W.  S.  Barstow  & 

Co.,  Inc.,  56  Bank  of  Ottawa  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Que.,  Canada. 
Barlow,  De  Witt  Dukes.     Engr.,  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  Pacific  Co.,   1211 

Putnam  Ave.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
BiBKS,  Abthub  Henby.     With  Phoenix  Bridge  Co.,  New  Liverpool,  Que., 

Canada. 
Blackwell,  Paul  Alexandeb.    Asst.  Engr.,  Virginia  Bridge  &.  Iron  Co., 

Roanoke,  Va. 
Blake,  Cabboll.    Cor.  Main  and  Rubber  Sts.,  Akron,  Ohio. 
Blodgett,  John.    Care,  Interstate  Eng.  Co.,  Bedford,  Ohio. 
BoYEB,  Chables  Cabboll.    Res.  Engr.,  G.,  C.  &  S.  F.  Ry.  Co.,  Beaumont, 

Tex. 
Bbenn,  Charles  Febdinand.     Chf.  Mining  Engr.,  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry., 

350  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago,  111. 
Carlin,  Joseph  Patbick.     Secy.,  P.  J.  Carlin  Constr.  Co.,  16  East  23d 

St.,  New  York  City. 
Chase,  Russell.    Prin.  Asst.  Engr.,  O.  R.  R.  &,  N.  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Chase,  William  Henry.    67  West  48th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Cleaver,  Pitson  Jay.    Asst.  Engr.  in  Chg.,  Contract  No.  3,  N.  Y.  State 

Barge  Canal,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 
Cochrane,  Victor  Hugo.    Care,  Waddell  &  Harrington,  608  New  Nelson 

Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Cole,  Bubt.    Chester,  111. 
Collins,  John  T.    Care,  San  Juan  Light  &  Transit  Co.,  San  Juan,  Porto 

Rico. 
Coombs,  Robert  Duncan.    Structural  Engr.,  E.  T.,  Penn.,  N.  Y.  &  L.  I. 

R.  R.,  10  Bridge  St.,  New  York  City. 
Cornish,  IjORENZO  Dana.    Culebra,  Canal  Zone,  Panama. 
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Cbaiq,    Washington   Riohteb.      Chf.   Engr.,    Shawmut   Min.    Co.,    St. 

Marys,  Pa. 
Davis,   Fbedebick.     Oonst.  Engr.,  Northwestern  Portland   Cement  Co., 

Kendall,  Wash. 
DoDD,  John  Hugh.     Care,  Secretary,  Surveyors   Institution,   12  Great 

George  St.,  Westminster,  London,  England. 
DowNMAN,  Julian  Romnet.    1003  Hibernia  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Duis,  Fbedebick  Bebnhabdt.    Gallipolis,  Ohio. 
Dunn,  Hebbebt  Luthbb.    396  North  Willow  St.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
Engstbom,  Fbanb.    City  Engr.,  Altoona,  Pa. 
Fain,  James  Rhea.    1313  Fairmont  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
FitzGebald,  Chbistopheb  Columbus.     Supt.,  T.  L.  Huston  Contr.  Co., 

Zulueta  46,  Havana,  Cuba. 
Fbink,  Feed  Gk)ODBiGH.     Cons.  Engr.,  Lake  Constr.  Co.,  146  Oakwood 

Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 
FuLLEB,  Cabl  Hamilton.     Supt.,  Great  Northern  Constr.  Co.,  Fergus 

Falls,  Minn. 
Gabdneb,  Randall  Dunbab.     Asst.  Engr.,  Room  60,  City  Hall,  Boston, 

Mass. 
Graves,  Willabd  Fbanklin.    Div.  Engr.,  Track  Rehabilitation,  Chicago 

City  Ry.  Co.,  2020  State  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Gbeooby,  Ohablbs  Emebson.    Care,  Board  of  Water  Supply,  200  Broad- 
way, New  York  City. 
Haoab,  Eowabd  McKim.     Pres.,  Universal  Portland  Cement  Co.,   1434 

Commercial  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 
Hain,  James  C.    649  Grosvenor  Ave.,  Westmont,  Que.,  Canada. 
Hall,  Louis  Wells.    Reclamation  Service,  Tilford  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Hazabd,  Ebskine.    Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Hazen,  William  Nelson.     Engr.   for  Expanded  Metal  Eng.   Co.,  225 

Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Hebmanns,  Fbank  Edwabd.    323  West  77th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Hewett,  Bebtbam  Henbt  Majendie.     Gen.  Res.  Engr.,  River  Tunnels 

Section,  North  River  Div.,  P.  R.  R.  Tunnels,  564  West  33d  St.,  New 

York  City. 
Hewitt,  Geoboe.     (Lee  &  Hewitt),  1123  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Hill,  Walteb  Abthub.    Chf.  Engr.  and  Supt.,  Vera  Cruz  &  Pacific  R.  R., 

Calle  Real  de  Churubusco  No.  13,  Churubusco,  D.  F.,  Mexico. 
Hilton,  Joseph  Chubchill.    8011  Panola  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
HoBTON,  Albebt  Howabd.    Dist.  Hydrography,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 

1330  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
HoBTON,  RoBEBT  Elmeb.     Res.  Eng.,  N.  Y.  Barge  Canal,   481   Hudson 

Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
HowABD,  Conway  Robinson.    Res.  Engr.,  L.  &  A.  R.  R.,  P.  0.  Box  10, 

Beattyville,  Ky. 
Janvrin,  Ned  Herbebt.     Asst.  Enpfr.,  Board  of  Wjitcr  Supply,  Northern 

Aqmnhict  DcDt.,  R.  F.  1).  No.  1,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 
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Jenkins,  James  Edgab.    15  West  107th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Johnston,  Julius  Gesabdus.    Box  142,  Crowley,  La. 

Keats,  Reginau)  Hobton.  Works  Mgr.,  Hudson  Companies,  Washing- 
ton and  Ist  Sts.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  (Res.,  Larchmont  Manor,  N.  Y.). 

Kjeith,  Chables  Whitbside.  Care,  Superv.  Railway  Expert,  Manila, 
Philippine  Islands. 

King,  Evebett  Edoab.    Care,  Sullivan  Hotel,  El  Reno,  Okla. 

Kibchneb,  Paul  Alois.  Structural  Engr.,  N.  Y.,  Westchester  &  Boston 
Ry.,  37  Wall  St.,  New  York  City. 

LiANE,  Habbt  Alfbed.  Asst.  Engr.,  B.  &  0.  R.  R.,  Central  Union  Station, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

IiAWTON,  Walteb  Luman.  Engr.  and  Contr.,  252  Glen  St.,  Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

Lee,  Elswobth  Mobtimeb.  (Lee  ft  Hewitt),  1123  Broadway,  New  York 
City. 

Lewis,  Walteb  Raleigh.  Supt.,  Water-Works,  328  Monroe  St.,  Trini- 
dad, Colo. 

Love,  Andbew  Cavitt.  Res.  Engr.,  Baton  Rouge  Branch,  Morgan's 
Louisiana  ft  Texas  R.  R.  ft  Steamship  Co.,  Rosedale,  La. 

LuoAS,  Geobge  Latimobe.  Care,  Rapid  Transit  Commrs.,  320  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 

Lund,  Robebt  Leathan.    Cons.  Engr.,  6968  W.  Cabanne  PL,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ltle,  William  Thomas.    Union  Springs,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Lttel,  James  Leonabd.    Engr.,  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service,  Provo,  Utah. 

MacCbacken,  Geobge  Gebe.    32  Park  PI.,  New  York  City. 

Maot,  Elbebt  Clyde.  Supt.  of  Constr.,  Stone  ft  Webster  Eng.  Corp.,  Wil- 
son Bldg.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Mason,  Geobge  Cotneb.    Engr.  and  Contr.,  Fenton  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Massenbubg,  Walteb  Gbat.    Care,  Gulf  ft  Interstate  Ry.,  Galveston,  Tex: 

Matheson,  Ebnest  Geobge.    133  West  113th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Mesa,  Antonio  Esteban.    Industria  72a,  Havana,  Cuba. 

MiLLEB,  Geobge  Soteb.  Supt.  of  Constr.,  J.  G.  White  ft  Co.,  116  Main 
St.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Noble,  Clabence  Wabben.  Contr.  Fire  Proofing  Engr.,  1  Empress  Blk., 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  Canada. 

Nobthbop,  Albebt  Allen.  Asst.  Engr.,  Board  of  Water  Supply,  New 
York  City,  Brown  Station,  N.  Y. 

Opsahl,  Hilmab  Tobleiv.  Structural  Dept.,  N.  Y.  C.  ft  H.  R.  R.  R.  Co., 
New  York  City. 

Pabsons,  Abohibald  Livingstone.  Civ.  Engr.,  U.  S.  N.,  Bureau  of  Yards 
and  Docks,  Navy  Yard,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Robebts,  Abthub  Edwin.  Structural  Engr.,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York 
City  (Res.,  8  Madison  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.). 

Scott,  Chables  Bbuce.  Res.  Engr.,  Virginia  State  Highway  Comm., 
Lock  Box  181,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
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Seyfebt,  Eogab  Ebnebt.    511  Milk  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  G. 
SiiEPiiEBo,  Fbank  Cummings.    Care,  Canadian  White  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sovereign 

Bank  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Que.,  Canada. 
Shobt,  William  Ambrose  Dudlet.    Chf.  Engr.,  The  Continental  Signal 

Co.,  46  East  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  IlL  . 
Smith,  Charles  Bailet.    329  Idaho  Trust  Bldg.,  Boise,  Idaho. 
Stewart,  John  Welunoton.    Box  188,  Colenutn,  Tex. 
SuNDSTROM,  Alfred  Yngve.    Care,  Mexican  Ry.,  City  of  Mexico,  Mexico. 
Swindells,  Joseph  Springer.    Babylon,  N.  Y. 
Tagoart,  Ralph  Cone.    World  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 
Tainter,  Frank  Stone.    00  West  St.,  New  York  City. 
Thompson,  Wilford  Ashford.    Prin.  Asst.  City  £ngr.,  1802  College  Ave, 

East  St.  Louis,  111. 
T6RRET,  James  Eaton.    369  East  30th  St,  Pateraon,  N.  J. 
Travell,  Warren  Bertram.    Gen.  Contr.  and  Engr.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Tucker,  Herman  Franklin.    Culebra,  Canal  Zone,  Panama. 
Verveer,  Emanuel  Louis.    308  West  134th  St.,  New  York  City. 
ViLLALON,  Jose  Ramon.    Calle  de  Cuba  No.  37,  Havana,  Cuba. 
VoGLESON,  John  Alsert.    1810  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Wait,  Owen  Adelbbrt.    Asst.  Engr.,  Hanford  Irrig.  &  Power  Co.,  Ken- 

newick.  Wash. 
Wheeler,  Ralph  Norman.     Div.  Engr.,  Board  of  Water  Supply,  42 

Market  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Whitman,  Nathan  Davis.    Care,  The  Reinforced  Concrete  Pipe  Co.,  625 

Citizens  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
WurrsoN,  Abraham  Underbill.    Asst.  Engr.,  Board  of  Water  Supply, 

New  York  City,  Center  Moriches,  N.  Y. 
Witherell,  Frederick  Whtiefieij).    San.  Engr.,  Am.  Water  Works  & 

Guarantee  Co.,  Bank  for  Savings  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Woodward,  Edwin  Carlton.    City  Engr.,  City  Hall,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 
ZoRN,  George  Washington.    Wiley,  Wyo. 

ASSOCIATES. 

Harrison,  Louis  Baldwin.     Eastern  Div.  Engr.  for  the  State  of  New 

York,  State  House,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Richardson,  Clifford.    Proprietor,  New  York  Testing  Laboratory,  Mau- 

rer,  N.  J.  (Res.,  122  F^t  34th  St.,  New  York  City). 
TuRRiLL,  Sherman  Marsh.    Hanover,  N.  H. 
Watson,  Merrill.    Mgr.,  Expanded  Metal  Eng.  Co.,  225  Fifth  Ave.,  New 

York  City. 

JUNIORS. 

Anderberg,  Edward.    Barge  Canal  Office,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Apple,  Charles  E.     Asst.  Engr.,  Mobile  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Co.,  266  N.  Con- 
ception St.,  Mobile,  Ala. 
Baker,  Harold  James  Manning.    U.  S.  E.  D.,  Burke  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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Babtell,  Max  John.    Care,  B.  C.  W.  Co.,  Coyote,  Cal. 
Benton,  Lewis  Steuebwald.    540  West  159th  St.,  New  York  City. 
BiNOiiAM,  Clabence  Abmingeb.    106  Morris  St.,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
BoTLE,  Olin  McClintogk,  Jr.    Sherwood,  Mendocino  Co.,  Cal. 
Bbinkijey,  Milo  Hamilton.     Care,  Porter  Bros.  &  Welch,  P.  &  S.  Ry., 

Pasco,  Wash. 
BuBWELL,  RoBEBT  Lemmon.    Asst.  Engr.,  The  Baltimore  Sewerage  Comm., 

1724  N.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
CooPEB,  Fbank  Wesley.    Res.  Shop  Insp.  of  Bridges,  West  Pac.  Ry.  Co., 

2055  Ashland  Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Cbooks,  Clinton  Hebvet.    Instrumentman,  Rapid  Transit  Subway  Constr. 

Co.  (Res.,  204  West  04th  St.),  New  York  City. 
Cbow,  Kdwabd.    Engr.'s  Office,  Harbour  Board,  Lyttelton,  New  Zealand. 
Dabbow,  Mabius  Schoonkakeb.    Hydr.  and  Designing  Engr.,  Utah  Irrig. 

&  Power  Co.,  Box  39,  Price,  Utah. 
Davis,  Chables  Moss.    160  Fourth  Ave.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
DiGKE,  Edwabd  Chbistian.    206  Memphis  Trust  Bldg.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
FiscHSB,  GunxEBMO  Gustavo.     Chf.  Engr.,  Public  Works,  Apartado  2, 

Santa  Chtra,  Cuba. 
Fbutt,  John  Clyde.     Asst.  Engr.,  Am.  Bridge  Co.  of  New  York,  1332 

Commercial  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 
GiLDEBSLEEVE,  Geoboe  Snydeb.     187  Charlotte,  Detroit^  Mich. 
Gbonwaix,  Thomas  Haoen.    1113  Union  Station,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Habding,  Sidney  Twichell.    Recorder,  U.  S.  Lake  Survey,  43  Alexandrine 

West,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Havens,  Vebne  LbRoy.    Care,  H.  Elec.  Ry.,  85  Zuleta,  Havana,  Cuba. 
Henby,  Smith  Tompkins.    Assoc.  Editor,  The  Engineering  Record,  600 

Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 
Hill,  Geobge  Samuel.    2171  Pacific  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Hobton,  Dwioht  Feed.    727  Wilson  Bldg.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Hovey,  Ray  Palmeb.     With  Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co.,   605 

Guaranty  Trust  Bldg.,  El  Paso,  Tex. 
Howes,  Ralph  Holt.    500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Hoyt,  Henby  Pebez.    Millinocket,  Me. 

Jones,  Pusey.    Care,  Millbrook  Co.,  37  Wall  St.,  New  York  City. 
Kempkey,  Augustus,  Jr.    531  Fifty- third  St.,  Oakland,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 
Leeuw,  Henby.    Asst.  Supt.,  Hudson  Co.,  Washington  and  Bay  Sts.  (Res., 

2200  Boulevard),  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
LoNGLEY,  Fbancis  Fieldino.    Chf.  Chemist  and  Asst.  Supt.,  Washington 

Filtration  Plant,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mebceb,  Chables  Douglas.    Care,  The  H.  B.  Rust  Elec.  Co.,  12  Peck  St., 

Providence,  R.  I. 
Milleb,   Stanley  Alfbed.     Div.   Engr.,   Union   Constr.   Co.,   Vallecito, 

Calaveras  Co.,  Cal. 
NicHOL,  Henby  Schell.    Somerset,  Pa. 
Obebnoobf,  Paul  Ebnest.    309  Kieth  &.  Perry  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Peabodt,  Lionel  HENsr,  Jb.,  MiddletowB,  R.  I. 

PiSTOB,  Geobge  Emil  John.     Designing  Engr.,  Hay  Foundry  k  Iron 

Works,  114  East  28th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Ploosted,  Walter  John.    Signal  Engr.,  Gen.  Ry.  Signal  Co.,  165  South 

Fitzhugh  St.,  Rochester,  N.  T. 
Powell,  Williaic  Jenneb.    313  East  Capitol  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sackett,  Abthxtb  Johnson.    Care,  Penn.,  N.  T.  ft  L.  I.  R.  R.  Co.,  East 

Ave.  and  3d  St.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 
Saueb,  Alfred  Fbancis.    Draftsman  with  Milliken  Bros.,  Staten  Island, 

830  East  Jersey  St.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
Sheluct,  Oswald  Pbocteb.    1062  Oak  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Shiebleb,  Mabvin.    60  Wall  St.,  Room  1102,  New  York  City. 
Steeomttlleb,   Chables  Albbbt  Auoubtinb.     4   Duncan  Court,  Jersey 

City,  N.  J. 
Sussex,  James  Wolfe.    Wenatchee,  Wash. 
Talbot,  Eable.    Care,  M.  C.  Gardner,  Carson  City,  Ney. 
TiBBELL,  Chables  Eowabds.    115  Stevens  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
TozzEB,  Abthxtb  Clabence.    28  Bridge  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Tbufant,  Alton  Philip.    6  Benton  Ave.,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 
TuBNEB,  Chables  Russell.    76  High  St.,  Maiden,  Mass. 
Wablow,  Adonibam  Judson.    1255  E.  4th  St.,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Watson,  Geoboe  Linton.    1224  W.  Allegheny  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Weight,  Geoboe  Cbeighton.    29  Kenelworth  Ter.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


DEATHS. 

Bakeb,  Sir  Benjamin.    Elected  Honorary  Member,  May  5th,  1897;  died 

May  19th,  1907. 
Bbodhead,  Calvin  Easton.    Elected  Member,  February  2l8t,  1872;  died 

April  29th,  1907. 
Fillet,  Hiel  Hamilton.    Elected  Member,  January  3d,  1883;  died  May 

6th,  1907. 
Hasie,  Montague  Sylvesteb.    Elected  Member,  February  3d,  1897;  died 

May  30th,  1907. 
Has  well,  Chables  Hatnes.    Elected  Member,  January  29th,  1868;  Hon- 
orary Member,  May  12th,  1905;  died  May  12th,  1907. 
Henby,  Daniel  Fabband.     Elected  Member,  July  7th,  1875;  died  May 

13th,  1907. 
HuTTON,  Nathaniel  Henbt.    Elected  Member,  June  3d,  1896;  died  May 

8th,  1907. 
Powell,  Chables   Fbancis.     Elected  Member,  October  3d,   1888;   died 

July  30th,  1907. 
Rogebs,  Mebbitt  Habbison.     Elected  Member,  January  2d,  1890;   died 

May  3d,  1907. 
Zippeblein,  Joseph  William.     Elected  Associate,  June  4th,  1901;  died 

July  22d,  1907. 
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MONTHLY  LIST  OF  RECENT  ENQINEERINQ  ARTICLES  OF 

INTEREST. 

(May  6th  to  August  7th,  1907.) 

♦Note. — This  list  is  published  for  the  purpose  of  placing  before 
the  members  of  the  Society,  the  titles  of  current  engineering  ar- 
ticles, which  can  be  referred  to  in  any  available  engineering  library, 
or  can  be  procured  by  addressing  the  publication  directly,  the  ad- 
dress and  price  being  given  wherever  possible. 


LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 


In  the  subjoined  list  of  articles,  references  are  given  by  the  num- 
ber prefixed  to  each  journal  in  this  list: 


(1)  Journal,   Assoc.    Eng.     Soc.    31 

Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass..  30c. 

(2)  Proceeding*,      Engrs.      Club      of 

Pbila..  1122  Girard  St.,  Pbila- 
delphia.  Pa. 

(3)  Journal,  Franklin  Inst.,  Philadel- 

phia, Pa.,  60c. 

(4)  Journal,  Western  Soc.  of  Engrs., 

Monadnock  BIk.,  Chicago,  111. 

(5)  Tranaactions,    Can.    Soc.    C.    E., 

Montreal,  Que.,  Canada. 

(6)  Bchool  of  Mines   Quarterly,   Co- 

lumbia Univ.,  New  York  City, 
50c. 

(7)  Technology  Quarterly,  Mass.  Inst. 

Tech.,  Boston,  Mass.,  75c. 

(8)  Btevens       Institute       Indicator, 

Stevens  Ust.,  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
50c. 

(9)  Engineering  Magazine,  New  York 

City,  25c. 

(10)  Cassier'a    Magazine,    New    York 

City,  25c. 

(11)  Engineering     (London).    W.    H. 

Wiley,  New  York  City,  25c. 

(12)  The   Engineer    (London),    Inter- 

national News  Co.,  New  York 
City.  35c. 

(13)  Engineering    News,     New     York 

City.  15c. 

(14)  The    Engineering    Record,    New 

York  City,  12c. 
(13)   Railroad  Gazette,  New  York  City, 
15c. 

(16)  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal, 

New  York  City,  15c. 

(17)  Street    Railway     Journal,     New 

York  City,  10c. 

(18)  Railway    and    Engineering    Re- 

view, Chicago,  111.,  10c. 

(19)  Scientific   American   Supplement, 

New  York  City,  10c. 

(20)  Iron  Age,  New  York  City,  10c. 

(21)  Railw<»y  Engineer,  London,  Eng- 

land, 25c. 

(22)  Iron    and    Coal    Trades   Review, 

London.  England.  25c. 

(23)  Bulletin,  American  Iron  and  Steel 

Assoc,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

(24)  American     Oas     Light    Journal, 

New  York  City,  10c. 

(23)  American  Engineer,  New  York 
City,  20c. 

(26)  Elprtrieal  Review,  London,  Eng- 
land. 


(27)  Electrical  World,  New  York  City, 

10c. 

(28)  Journal,    New    England    Water- 

Works   Assoc,    Boston,    Mass., 

$1. 

(29)  Journal,    Society   of   Arts.    Lon- 

don, England,  15c 

(30)  Annales  des  Travaux  Publics  de 

Belgique.  Brussels,  Belgium. 

(31)  Annates    de     V Assoc,     des    Ing. 

Sortis  des  Ecoles  Spiciales  de 
Oand,  Brussels,  Belgium. 

(32)  M6moires   et   Compte  Rendu  des 

Travaux,     Soc.    Ing.    Civ.    de 
France,  Paris,  France. 

(33)  Le  O&nie  Civil,  Paris,  France. 

(34)  Portefeuille  Economiques  des  Jfo- 

c:hines,  Paris,  France. 

(35)  Nouvelles    Annales    de    la    Con- 

struction, Paris,  France. 

(37)  Revue      de     M^anique,     Paris, 

France. 

(38)  Revue  O^irale  des  Chemins  de 

Per  et  des  Tramtoays,  Paris, 
France. 

(40)  Railway  Age,  Chicago.  111..  10c. 

(41)  Modem  Machinery,  Chicago,  111., 

10c. 

(42)  Proceedings,     Am.      Inst.     Elec. 

Engrs.,  New  York  City,  50c. 

(43)  Annales  des  Ponts  et  Chauss^s, 

Paris,  France. 

(44)  Journal,    Military   Service   Insti- 

tution. Governor's  Island,  New 
York  Harbor,  50c. 

(45)  Mines    and    Minerals,    Scranton, 

Pa.,  20c. 

(46)  Scientific    American,    New    York 

City,  8c. 

(47)  Mechanical    Engineer,    Manches- 

ter, England. 

(48)  Zeitschrift.  Vereln  Deutseher  In- 

genieure,    Berlin,   Germany. 

(49)  Zeitschrift  fur  Bauwesen,  Berlin, 

Germany. 

(50)  Sta}il  und  Eisen,  DQsseldorf,  Ger- 

many. 

(51)  Deutsche      Bauzeitung,      Berlin, 

Germany. 

(52)  Rifraache  Industrie-Zeitung,  RigSi, 

Russia. 

(53)  Zeitschrift,  Oesterrelchischer  In- 

genleur  und  Architekten   Ver- 
eln, Vienna.  Austria. 

(54)  Transactions,    Am.     Soc.     C.     B., 

New  York  City,  $5. 
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(55)  TramactionSt    Am.    Soc.    M.  B., 

New  York  City,  $10. 

(56)  Trat^iictions,     Am.     Inst.     Mia. 

Engrs.,  New  York  City,  $5. 

(57)  Colliery  Chuardian,  London,  Eng- 

land. 

(58)  Proceedings,    Bng.    Soc.    W.   Pa., 

803    Fulton    Bldg.,    Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  60c. 

(59)  Transactions,     Mining     Inst,     of 

Scotland,    London    and    New- 
castle- upon-  Ty ne,  Bngl  and. 

(60)  Municipal    Engineering,    Indian- 

apolis,  Ind.,   25c. 

(61)  Proceedings,     Western     Railway 

Club,   225   Dearborn   St.,   Chi- 
cago,  111.,   25c. 

(62)  Industrial   World,   69   Ninth  St., 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

(63)  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  Inst.  C. 

B.,  London,  England. 

(64)  Power,  New  York  City,  20c. 

(65)  Official    Proceedings,    New    York 

Railroad  Club.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
15c. 

(66)  Journal  of  Oas  Lighting,  London, 

England,   15c. 

(67)  Cement   and   Engineering   News, 

Chicago,  111.,  25c. 

(68)  Mining    Journal,    London,    Eng- 

land. 
(70)  Engineering   Review,   New   York 
City,  10c. 


(71)  Journal,    Iron    and    Steel    Inst., 

London,  England. 

(72)  Electric    Railway    Review,    Chi- 

cago, 111.,  10c. 

(73)  Electrician,     London,      England, 

18c. 

(74)  Transactions,    Inst,   of  Min.   and 

Metal.,  London,  England. 

(75)  Procetdings,      Inst,      of      Mech. 

Engrs.,  London,  England. 

(76)  Brtck,  Chicago    111.,  10c. 

(77)  Journal,  Inst.  Blec.  Engrs.,  Lon- 

.  don,  England. 

(78)  Beton  und  Eisen,    Vienna,   Aus- 

tria. 

(79)  Forscherarbeiten,    Vienna,    Aus- 

tria. 

(80)  Tonindustrie-Zeitung,  Berlin,  (Ger- 

many. 

(81)  Zeitschrift    fur   Architehtur  und 

Ingenieurwesen,        Wiesbaden. 
Germany. 

(82)  Dingier 8    Polytechnis(  hes    Jour- 

nal, Berlin,  Germany. 

(83)  Progressive  Age,  New  York  City» 

15c. 

(84)  Le  Viment,  Paris,  Prance. 

(85)  Proceedings,  Am.   Ry.   Eng.   and 

M.  of  W.  Assoc.,  Chicago,  111. 

(86)  Engineering   'World,  Chicago,  111. 

(87)  Roadmaster   and   Foreman,   Chi- 

cago,  111.,   10c. 


UST  OP  ARTICLES. 

Bridge. 

Influence  Lines  for  Suspended  Cantilevers.*     Myron  S.  Falk.     (6)     Apr. 

The   Sandy   Hill   Bridge   over   the   Hudson    River ;    a   Long   Relnforced-Ck>ncrete 

Arch  Bridge  with  Block  Facing.*     (13)      May  9. 
Smallheath   Bridge,    Birmingham.*      (11)     Serial   beginning   May    10. 
The   Oakland    Bridge,   Pittsburg.    Pa. :    A   Steel   Arch   without   Hinges.*     Willis 

Whlted.  Assoc.   M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.      (13)      May  16. 
The   Jacksonville   Viaduct.*      (14)     May    18. 
Special  Bridge  Structures  for  the  Track  Elevation  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  A 

Quincy  Ry.    In   Chicago.*      (14)      May   18. 
Moving  Loads  on  Railway  Under-Brldges.*     H.  Bamford.      (11)     May  31. 
Detailed  Cost  of  Erecting  a  Steel  Bridge  of  155  ft.  Span.     (87)      June. 
C!ost  of  Erecting  Two  Steel  Truss  Bridges  of  180  It.  Span,  and  One  Plate  Lattice 

Girder  of  100  ft.  Span.      (87)     June. 
Detailed    Cost   of    Erecting    Three   Plate    Girder    Bridges   of    Ten    Spans.      (87) 

June. 
Cost  of  Erecting  a  Draw   Bridge  of  236  ft.   Span.      (87)      June. 
Progress  of  the   Blackwell's   Island   Bridge   Erection.*      (14)      June   8. 
Page    Single-Leaf    Double    Track    Bascule    Railroad    Bridge    over    the    Chicago 

River.*     A.   R.   Ekstrom.      (15)      June  14. 
An  Extensometer  for  Recording  Deformations  In  Bridge  Members  under  Impact 

Stress.*      (13)      June  20. 
The  Piney  Branch  Concrete  Arch  Bridge  at  Washington,  D.  C*      (13)     June  20. 
The  Quebec  Bridge  Superstructure  Details.*      ( 14)     Serial  beginning  June  22. 
A  Six-Track  Solid-Floor   Plate-Girder   Bridge.*      (14)     June   22. 
The  Widening  of  Blackfriars  Bridge.*      (11)     June  28. 
Falsework  for  the  Pennsylvania  R.R.   Bridge  Across  the  Susquehanna  River  at 

Havre  de   Grace,   Md.*      (87)     July. 
The  Cost  of  a  Coffer  Dam  and  Concrete  Pier  on  Pile  Foundation.*      (87)      July. 
Details  of  Derrick  Car  and  Methods  of  Work  Adopted  for  Erecting  a  Railway 

Bridge.*      (87)     July. 
Cost  of  Erecting  Three  Steel  Viaducts  of  500  ft.,  580  ft.,  1  170  ft.  Length,  with 

Summaries  of  Costs   of   Labor   and   Materials   and    New   Formula  for   Con- 

putlng  the  Weight  of   Viaducts.*      (87)      July. 
The    Detailed   Cost   of   a    Pneumatic   Caisson   and   Masonry   Bridge   Pier.     (87) 

July. 


*  Illustrated. 
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The  Detailed  Cost  of  Two  Pneumatic  Caissons  and  Masonry  Bridge  Piers.      (87) 

July. 
Bascule  Bridge  for  the  Corporation  of  Portsmouth.*      (11)     July  6. 
Rail  Bascule  Bridge  Over  the  Illinois  River  at  Peoria.*      (15)     July  5;    (18) 

July  13. 
The  Moodna  Creek  Viaduct,  Erie  R.R.*      (14)      July  6. 
The  Bridge  over  the  River  Wear  at  Sunderland.*      (11)     July  12. 
Some  New  Bascule  Bridges.*      (13)   'July  18. 

New  Bridge  of  Baltimore  &  Ohio  at  Havre  de  Grace,  Md.      (40)      July  19. 
Brush   Creek   Viaduct  on    the   Alabama   Western- Birmingham   Extension   of  the 

Illinois  Central.*      (40)      July  26. 
Reinforced  Concrete  Abutments  on  the  Atlanta,   Birmingham  ft  Atlantic  R.R.* 

(14)     July  27. 
Removing  a  Stone  Arch  Bridge  over  the  Northern  Railway  of  France.*      (13) 

Aug.  1. 
Richland  Creek  Viaduct,  Indianapolis  Southern  Railway.      (14)     Aug.  3. 
Granite-Faced    Concrete    Bridge    on    the    Boston    ft    Worcester    Street    Railway.* 

(72)     Aug.    3. 
Calcul  de  Resistance  et  Mode  d'Ex^cution   Employ^  dans  la   Reconstruction  du 

Pont  du  Oulldo  (Ligne  de  Plancoet  &  Saint-Cast).*     Harel  de  la  No6.      (43) 

1907.   Pt.   II. 
Glissement  de  Terrain   au  Viaduc  du  Gor    (Bspagne).*     Arsdne  Portier.      (32) 

Mar. 
Pont  &  Transbordeur  de  Runcorn   (Angleterre).*      (35)    Serial  beginning  May. 
Pont  Cantilever  sur  le  Schwarzwassertobel   (Sui.sse).*      (33)      June  1. 
Ppnt  Tournant  &  Deux  Stages  sur  le  Port  Sup^rleur  de  Hambourg.*     A.  Bldault 

des  Chaumes.     (SS)     July  6. 
Die   Untersucbung   des   Blastlscheu   Gewdlbes.     B.    Blwitz.      (49)      Serial   begin- 
ning  Vol.   7-9.   1907. 
Der    Zweigelenkbogen    mit    Zugband    in    Bellebiger    H0he.*     F.    Bohny.      (48) 

Serial  beginning  May  4.- 
Der  Osske-Kilhnesche   Biegungszeichner   und   die   Auswertung  Seiner   bel   Bisen- 

bahnbrilcken  Ermlttelten  Messungsergebnisse.*     Jaehn.      (82)      May  4. 
Die    StrassenbrUcke    fiber    den    Rhein    zwischen    Ruhrort    und    Homberg.*     W. 

Dietz.      (48)      Serial   beginning  May   11. 
Projekt    einer    Bisenbetonbogenbrticke    fiber    die    Rekka.*     Felix    Adutt.      (53) 

May  24. 
Schwimmende  ErUcke  mit  Schiffsdurchlass.*     R.   Weyland.      (48)      June   29. 
Strassenbrttcke    II.    Klasse    aus    Armiertem    Beton.*     Humbert    Bhrlich.      (78) 

July. 
Die    Bindeckung    der    Fabrikd&cher    in    Eisenbeton.*     U    Geusen.      (78)     Serial 

beginning  July. 
Ueber  die  Ermittlung  der  Eiseneinlagen  in  Gewdlben.*     Dr.-Ing.   Kdgler.      (78) 

July. 
Die  Neue  Elsenbahnbrttcke  fiber  uen  Neckar  bei  Heidelberg.*     G.  Lucas,  D.   R. 

Mfiller   and   O.    Trauer.      (51)      Serial    beginning   July    6. 
Mitteilungen      fiber      Ergebnissc      der      Probebelastung      durchgehender      (kon- 

tinulerlicher).     mit     den     Untersttitzenden     Tragern     Zusammenhangender 

Eisenbetonplatten.*     M.  Koenen.      (From  a  paper  read  before  the  Deutscher 

Beton- Vereln.)      (51)      Serial    beginning   July    10. 

Blectrioil. 

Mechanical  Oinsideratlons  in  the  Design  of  High-Tension  Switch-Gear.*     Henry 

William  Edward  Le  Fanu.      (63)      Vol.   168. 
Notes  on   the  Characteristic   Curves  of  the  Direct-Current  Machine.*     Harrison 

W.    Smith.      (7)      Mar. 
Recent  Developments  In  Large  Central  Electric  Plants.     Thos.  C.  McBride.      (2) 

Apr. 
Direct   Current   Compensators   for   Balancing  Electric   Circuits.*     H.   M.    Blebel. 

(4)     Apr. 
The  Telephone  Wire  Plant.*     Sergius  P.   Grace.      (42)     Apr. 
Light    from    Gaseous    Conductors    within    Glass    Tubes;    the    Moore    Light.*     D. 

McFarlan   Moore.      (42)      Apr. 
Potential  Stresses  as  Affected  by  Overhead  Grounded  Conductors.*     R.  P.  Jack- 
son.     (42)     Apr. 
Protection    Against    Lightning,    and    the    Multlgap    Lightning   Arrester.*     David 

B.   Rushmore  and   D.   DuBois.      (42)      Apr. 
New   Principles   in    the   Design    of    Lightning   Arresters.*     E.    E.    F.    Creighton. 

(42)     Apr. 
The  Rowland  Telegraphic  System.*     Louis  M.   Pott«.      (42)      Apr. 
Notes    on    Hydroelectric    Plant    Organization    and    Operation.     Farley    Osgood. 

(42)     Apr. 

*  Illustrated. 
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Btoctrlcal-  (Contlnacd) . 

Forced-Oil    and    Forced-Water     Circulation    for    Cooling    Oil-Insulated    Trans- 
formers.*    C.  C.  Chesney.      (42)     Apr. 
Relative  Merits  of  Three-Phase   and   One-Phase   Transformers.     H.   W.   Tobey. 

(42)     Apr. 
Relative   Advantages   of    One-Phase    and    Three-Phase    Transformers.     John    & 

Peck.     (42)     Apr. 
New  Incandescent  Lamps.*     J.  Swinburne.     (77)     Apr. 
Investigation^    on    LJght   Standards    and   the    Present   Condition    of   the   Higb- 

VolUge  Glow  Lamp.*     Clifford  C.  Paterson.     (77)     Apr. 
Comparative  Life  Tests  on  Carbon,  Nernst,  and  Tantalum  Incandescent  Lamps 

Using  Alternate  Currents.*     H.  F.  Haworth,  T.  H.  Matthewman  and  D.  H. 

Ogley.     (77)     Apr. 
The   Heating  Coefficient  of  Magnet  Coils.*     G.   A.   Lister.      (77)     Apr. 
Rotary    0>nverters    versus   Motor-Generators.*     Miles   Walker.     (77)     Apr. 
Some    Power   Transmission   Economics.*     Frank   O.    Baum.     (42)     May. 
like    Vector    Diagram    of    the    Compensated    Single-Phase    Alternating-Current 

Motor.*     W.    I.    Slichter.      (42)     May. 
Inductive  Disturbances  in  Telephone  Line.*     Louis  Cohen.     (42)     May. 
The  Properties  of   Electrons.*     Samuel  Sheldon.     (42)     May. 
Choke-O>ils    Versus   Extra    Insulation    on   the    End-Windings   of   Transformers^ 

S.   M.  Kintner.      (42)     May. 
Protection  of   the  Internal    Insulation   of   a  Static   Transformer   against  Hlgh- 

Frequency  Strains.*     Walter  S.  Moody.      (42)     May. 
Transmission    Line    Towers    and    Economical    Spans.*     D.    R.    Scholes.     (42) 

May. 
Llghtning-Rods  and   Grounded   Cables  as   a  Means  of  Protecting  Transmission 

Lines  against  Lightning.*     Norman  Rows.      (42)     May. 
Location  of  Broken  Insulators  and  other  Transmission  Line  Troubles.*     L.  C. 

Nicholson.      (42)     May. 
One-Phase  HIgh-Tension  Power  Transmission.*     B.   J.  Toung.     (42)     May. 
Wind  Power  for  the  Generation  of  Electricity.*     W.  O.  Horsnalll.     (73)     Serial 

beginning  May   3. 
The  Kent  Electric  Power  Company.*     (73)     Serial  beginning  May  10. 
Steno-Telegraphy.*      (73)     May  10. 
The   Power   Station   of   the  Little   Rock   Railway   ft   Electric   Company.*     (17) 

May   11. 
Tyrol     Hydro -Electric    Power    Station,    Kelserwerke.*     Frans    Koester.     (27) 

May  11. 
Commutating  Poles   in  Direct-Current   Machinery.*      (27)     May   11. 
Great     Falls     Station     of    the     Southern    Power    Co.*      (14)     Serial    beginning 

May   18. 
The   New   Turbine   Power   Station   of  the   Dallas   Electric    Corporation.*      (17) 

May  18. 
Combined  Telegraph  and  Telephone  System  used  by  the  Inter-Urban   Railway^ 

Des   Moines.*     E.   R.   Cunningham.      (17)     May   18. 
Generating  Station  of  the  Merchants   Electric  Light,   Heat  ft  Power  Company 

of  York,  Pa.*      (27)     May  18. 
A  Brief  Theory  of  the  Reduction  in  the  Service  Life  of  Frosted  Incandescent 

Lamps.*     A.   E.  Kennelly.      (27)     May  18. 
Telegraph  Switching:  Metropolitan  Intercommunication  Scheme.*      (26)     Serial 

beginning  May  24. 
The  Pupln  Telephone  Cable  across  Lake  Constance.*     (73)     May  24. 
Hydro-El€Ctrlc    Developments   on    the    Catawba    River,    South    Carolina.*      (27) 

May  25. 
Economical  Conductor  Section.*     Frank  O.   Baum.     (27)     May  25. 
Automatic  Calling  Device  for  a  Wireless   Telegraph  Station.*     W.   R.   Carroll. 

(27)     May  25. 
Recent   Contributions  to   Electric  Wave   Telegraphy.*     J.   A.   Fleming.     (Paper 

read    before   the    Royal    Inst,    of    Great    Britain.)      (73)     Serial    beginning 

May   31;    (11)      May  31. 
Recent   Developments   in   Wireless   Telegraphy.     Lee   De   Forest.     (3)     June. 
The  Rotary  Converter  Sub-Station.*     R.  F.   Schuchardt.      (4)     June. 
The   Development   and   Operation   of   a   Large   Electric   Transmission    and    Con- 
version   System.*     Ernest   F.    Smith.      (4)     June. 
The    Heating   of    Copper    Wires    by    Electric    Currents.*     A.    E.    Kennelly    and 

E.   R.  Shepard.      (42)     June. 
Interaction   of   Synchronous   Machines.*     Morgan   Brooks.      (42)     June. 
A  New  Type  of  Insulator  for  HIgh-Tenslon  Transmission  Lines.*     B.  M.  Hew- 
lett.     (42)     June. 
Some  New  Methods  in  High  Tension  Line  Construction.*     H.  W.   Buck.     (42) 

June. 
Switchboard  Practice  for  Voltages  of  60  000  and  Upwards.*     Stephen  Q.  Hayes. 

(42)     June. 


*IllU8trated. 
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ei«ctrtail- (Continncd) . 

Power-Factor,    Alternating-Current    Inductive     Capacity,     Chemical    and    Other 

Tests   of   Rubber-Covered   Wires    of    Different   Manufacturers.*     Henry   W. 

Fisher.      (42)     June. 
Notes  on  Transformer  Testing.*     H.   W.  Tobey.      (42)     June. 
A  Proposed  Lightnlng-Arrester  Test.*     N.  J.   Neall.     (42)     June. 
Practical    Testing    of    Commercial     Lightning- Arresters.*     Percy     H.     Thomas. 

(42)     June. 
Pfotective  Apparatus  Engineering.*     E.  E.  F.  Creighton.      (42)     June. 
Three-Phase  Electric  Power  Transmission  at  the  Cape  Explosive  Works.     R.  S. 

Mansel.     (Abstract).     (77)     June. 
The    Modem    Theory    of    Electrical    Conductivity    of    Metals.     J.    J.    Thomson. 

(77)     June. 
The  TransmiRsion  of  Electrical  Energy  by  Direct  Current  on  the  Series  System.* 

J.   S.    Highfleld.      (77)      June. 
Magnetic  Leakage  and  its  Hffect  in   Electrical   Design.     William  Cramp.      (77) 

June. 
Modem    Transformer    Design.*     H.    Bohle    (Abstract.)      (77)     June. 
Generating  Stations  and  Sub-Stations  of  the  Potomac  Electric  Power  Company, 

of  Washington,   D.   C*      (27)     June   1. 
Electric   Automobiles   in   Washington.*      (27)     June   1. 
The  Driving  of  Wood-Working  Machines  by  Electricity.*      (12)     June  7. 
On    Recording   Transitory    Electrical    Phenomena    by    the    Oscillograph.*     J.    T. 

Morris.      (73)     June   7. 
The  Operation  of  Mechanical  .-Devices  at  a  Distance  by  Means  of  the  Wireless 

Transmission   of   Energy.*     Alfred   Gradenwltz.      (19)     June   8. 
Electricity   in   the  Government   Buildings   in  Washington.*      (27)     June   8. 
The    Mechanism    of    Power    Transmission    from    Electric    Motors.*     Wilfrid    L. 

Spence.      (47)      Serial  beginning  June  8. 
Static   Balancers.*     Charles  C.  Garrard.      (26)     Serial  beginning  June  14. 
The   Variation    of   Manganin    Resistances   with    Atmospheric    Humidity.*     E.    B. 

Rosa   and   H.    D.    Babcock.      (Paper   read   before   the  Amer.   Physical   Soc, 

W^ashlngton. )      (73)     June  14 ;    (27)     June  29. 
Coal    Handling   and   Condensing   Equipment    in    the   Gk>ld    Street   Station   of   the 

Edison   Electric  Illuminating  Company  of  Brooklyn.*      (27)     June  16. 
The  Frindsbury  Plant  of  the  Kent   Electric  Power  Co.*      (26)     June  21. 
Air   Slipper   Brakes.*      (26)     June   21. 
Greenville-Carolina    Power    Company,    Greenville,    S.    C*     J.    S.    Viehe.      (27) 

June   22. 
On  the  Determination  of  the  Mean  Horizontal  Intensity  of  Incandescent  Lamps.* 

Edward  Pt  Hyde  and  F.   E.  Cady.      (27)     June  22. 
Central  Battery  Telegraphs.*     (26)      June  28. 
Storage  Battery  Developments  In  Train-Lighting  Service.*     C.  R.  Oilman.      (40) 

June  28. 
On    the   Loss   of   Energy   in   the    Dielectric   of   Condensers    and    Cables.     Bruno 

Monaseh.     (73)     Serial  beginning  June  28. 
The  Taylor's  Falls,  Minn.,  Water-Power  Development.*      (14)     Serial  beginning 

June   29. 
Recent  Improvements  in  Motor  and  Control.*     Clarence  Renshaw.      (Paper  read 

before  the  St.   Ry.   Assoc,   of  N.  Y.)      (17)     June  29. 
Recent   Improvements  in   Motor  and   Control.     G.   H.   Hill.      (Paper  read   before 

the  St.   Ry.  Assoc,  of  N.  Y.)      (17)     June  29. 
Canadian  Niagara  Power  Company's  Transmission  to  Buffalo.*      (27)      June  29. 
Elements  Affecting  the  Accuracy  of  Induction  Type  Watt-Hour  Meters.*     H.  W. 

Young.      (27)     June  29. 
Georgetown  Power  Station   of  the  Seattle  Electric  Company.*      (72)     June  29. 
Aerial   Cable   Construction    for   Telephone  "Exchanges.*     C.    W.    Burkett.     (10) 

July. 
Reactions  between   Compound-wound   Generators   Operating  in   Parallel.*      Clar- 
ence A.   Boddie.      (64)     July. 
"Flexibles."   with    Notes   on    the   Testing   of    Rubber.*     Alfred    Schwartz.      (77) 

July. 
Magnetic   Oscillations   in   Alternators.*     Gladstone   W.   Worrall.      (77)     July. 
On  a  Method  of  Plotting  the  Hysteresi.«i  Loop  for  Iron  with  an  Application  to  a 

Transformer.*     Glsbert  Kapp.      (77)      July. 
Report    of    the    Committee    on    Wiring    Rules    of    the    Institution    of    Electrical 

Engineers,    1907.      (77)     July. 
Report   of   the  Electrolysis   Commission   Appointed   by   the   German   Gas   Assoc. 

(66)     July  2. 
Electric  Transporters  at  Mersey  Docks.*      (11)     July   5. 

Electric  Power  Plant  at  the  Cambrian  Collieries.*      (12)      July  5;    (22)  July  5. 
A  New  Variable  Speed  Electric  Motor  or  Variable  Voltage  Dynamo.*     L.  Torda. 

(73)     July  5. 


*Illu8trated. 
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Electrical— (Continued) . 

A.  C.  Blectrlflcatlon  on  the  Illinois  Traction  System.*     John  R.  Hewitt.     (17) 

July  6. 
The   Bffect  of   the  Transm lesion   Line  Upon   the   Reliability   and   Bfflciency   of 

Electric  Intenirban  Railway  Senrice.*     B.  R.  Cunningham.     (17)     July  6. 
The  Generating  Station  for  the  Taylor's  Falls-Minneapolis  Transmission  System.* 

(27)     July  6. 
Power   Plant  at  the  Charleston   Navy  Yard.     (27)     July  6. 
The  Moore  Vacuum  Tube-Light.*     (11)     July  12. 
Dry  Battery  (Railway  Signalling).     U.  J.  Fry.      (40)     July  12. 
Inductive    Disturbances    to    Telegraph    Lines.     John    B.    Taylor.     (Paper    read 

before  the  Assoc,  of  Ry.  Telegraph  Supts.)      (40)     July  12. 
Switchboards  for   Testing   Work.*     Leonard   Solomon.     (73)     July   12. 
The  New  Double-Circuit  Single- Phase  Motor  of  the  Felton  A  Guilleaume-Lah- 

meyer  Works.*     M.  Osnos.     (Abstract  from  Elektrotechniache  Zeitachrift.) 

(73)     July   12. 
The  Oscillatory  Discharge  in  Iron  Wires.     A.  Battelli  and  L.  Magri.     (Tr.  from 

Phyaikaliache  ZeiUchHft.)      (73)     July  12. 
Compounded  Alternators  with  Commutators.*     A.  Hey  land.     (73)     July  19. 
New    Developments    in    Arc    Lamps    and    High-BfUciency    Blectrodee.*     O.    M. 

Little.     (Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  National  Blee.  Light  Asaoc.) 

(73)     July  19. 
A   Practical   Limitation   of    Resistance   Furnaces:    The    "Pinch"   Phenomenon.* 

Carl   Hering.     (Abstract  of  paper  read   before  the  Amer.   Blectrochemical 

Soc)      (73)     July   19. 
The   Elevator   and   Escalator   Equipment    of    the    New    York    Subway.*     (14) 

July  20. 
New  Turbine  (lenerating  Station  of  the  Illinois  Traction  System  at  Peoria,  111.* 

(17)     July  20. 
Three- Wire  Dynamos.*     (27)     July  20. 

A  Central  Station  in  Bermuda,  West  Indies.*     (27)     July  20. 
Cleveland    (Ohio)    Arcade  Electrical   Plant.*     (27)     July   20. 
The    Selection    of    Machine    Insulation    Material.*     William    S.    Conant.     (27) 

July  20. 
Graphical   Method   of   Determining   Power   Factor    from   Wattmeter   Readings.* 

A.   A.   Radtke.      (27)     July   20. 
Ground    Wires    and    Choke-Coils    for   Lightning   Protection.     D.    S.    Carpenter. 

(27)     July  20. 
Induction  Type  Ammeters,  Voltmeters  and  Wattmeters.*     Paul   MacGahan  and 

H.  W.  Toung.     (27)     July  20. 
Recent  Advances  in  Artificial  Lighting  (Incandescent  Lamps).*      (13)     July  26. 
Aluminium   (3oil8.     Felix    Singer.      (26)     July   26. 
The    Clark    Portable    Wireless    Telegraph    Set.*     A    Frederick    Collins.     (26) 

July  26. 
A  Combined   Single-Phase    and    Continuous-Current    Series    and    Compensated 

Repulsion    Motor.*     B.    Danielson.     (Abstract   from    the    Elektrotechniache 

Zeitachrift,)      (73)     July  26. 
Experiments  on  Osram,  Wolfram.  Zircon  and  Other  Lamps.*     J.  T.  Morris  and 

R.   Milward   Bills.      (73)     Serial   beginning   July   26. 
The      Fleming     Direct-Reading     Cymometer.*     A.      Frederick      (^Uins.     (19) 

July  27. 
Heating   EtTect  of   Quadrature  Currents   in   Rotary   Converters.*     J.   H.   Hunt. 

(27)     July  27. 
Sub-station  Equipment  and  Operation,  Chicago  Bdlson  Company  and  Common- 
wealth Electric   Company.*     R.   G.   Grant.      (27)     July  27. 
Some  Notes  on  Alternating-Current  Distribution.*     A.   J.  Cridge.      (Paper  read'- 

before  the  Incorporated  Municipal  Electrical  Assoc.)      (46)     July  27. 
Blectric  Power  Tariffs.     C.  S.   Vesoy-Brown,   M.  Inst.   C.   B.      (10)     Aug. 
Voltage  Lost  in  Direct-Current  Wiring.*     N.  A.   Carle.      (64)     Aug. 
The   Reconstruction   of   the   East   St.    Louis   ft   Suburban   Ry.    Power   Station.* 

(14)     Aug.  3. 
Power  Plant  Inside  of  a  Dam  on  the  Patapsco  River.*      (27)     Aug.  8. 
A  Progressive  Suburban  Central  Station  at  Revere,  Mass.*     (27)     Aug.  8. 
The  Financial  Side  of  the  Central  Station.     A.  D.  Williams,  Jr.     (27)     Aug.  8. 
Blectric  Dumb- Waiter  Machines  and  Systems.*     B.  L.  Dunn.      (27)     Aug.  3. 
Hunting  in  Rotary  Converters.*     Norman  G.  Meade.      (27)     Aug.  8. 
An   Improved  Electric  Welder.*     A.   Frederick  Collins.      (46)     Aug.   8. 
Variations    P6riodiques    de   Vitesse    dues    aux    Rdgulateurs    des    Moteurs.*     P. 

Boucherot      (37)     May. 
Gommande   Blectrique   d'un   Laminolr    Reversible   aux   Acidres    Hlldegardehfitte- 

(Sll68ie  Autrichienne).*     G.  de  Taube.      (33)     June  8. 
La  Lampe  Blectrique  &  Gaz  Rar6fl6  de  M.  McFarlan  Moore.*      (33)     July  20. 
Gomparaison  entre  les  Grues  Hydrauliques  et  les  Grues  Blectriques.*     R.  Gas- 

quet.     (33)     July  27. 


*Illustrated. 
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Marine. 

Internal-Combustion     Engines     for     Marine     Purposes.*      James   Tayler    Milton. 

(63)     Vol.   168. 
Visits  to   European  Navy  Yards  and  Shipyards  during  the  Summer  of  1906.* 

Cecil    H.    Peabody.      (7)      Mar. 
Building  Warships  by   Contract ;   and  the  Duties  of  the   Superintending  Naval 

Constructor.     A.   W.  Stahl.      (7)      Mar. 
The    Resistance    of    Ships.*     A.    W.    Johns.      (Paper    read    before    the    Inst,    of 

Naval   Archts.)      (11)      Apr.   26. 
Design    and    Arrangement     of     Steam-Turbines.*     Ernest     N.     Jansen.      (From 

Joumat,   Amer.    Soc.   of   Naval    Engrs. )      (11)      May   3. 
Pumping    Machinery    for    the     New     Gravlng-Dock,     Colombo,     Ceylon.*      (11) 

May  17. 
Oil-Puel    Turbine-Driven    Torpedo    Boats.*      (11)     May    24. 
A  New  Torsion-Meter.*     B.  Hopkiuson  and  L.  G.  P.  Thrlng.      (11)     June  14. 
Machinery  of  the  150-Ton  Hammer-Head  Crane  at  Clydebank.*      (11)     June  21. 
The  Soci6t6  des  Chantiers  et  Ateliers  de  la  Gironde.*      (11)      June  21. 
Auxiliary   Machinery  on   Merchant  Steamers.*      (12)      June   21. 
The  Salving  of  the  Suevic.^     A.  G.   Hood.      (15)      June  28. 
Some    Practical    Points    in    the    Application    of    the    Marine    Steam    Turbine.* 

C.  A.  Parsons  and  H.  Wheatley  Ridsdale.      (Paper  read  before  the  Inst,  of 

Naval   Arohts.)      (11)      July  12. 
Structural   Development   in   British    Merchant   Ships.*     J.    Foster-King.      (Paper 

read  before  the  Inst,  of  Naval  Archts.)      (11)     July  19. 
li^O-Ton  Hydraulic  Crane.*      (12)      July  19. 
Gun  Distribution  Aboard  Modern  Battleships.*      (From  Proceedings,  V.  S.  Naval 

Institute.)      (19)      Serial  beginning  July  20. 
The  Present  and  Future  of  Submarine  Navigation.     A.  M.  Laubeuf.    (Abstract  of 

paper    read   at    the   Bordeaux    Inter.    Cong,    in    Naval    Architecture.)      (11) 

July  26. 
Ventilation  and  Refrigeration  of  Ammunition-Holds.     Adrien  Bochet.      (Abstract 

of  paper  read  at  the  Bordeaux  Inter.  Cong,   in  Naval  Architecture.)      (11) 

July  26. 
The  Position  and  Equipment  of  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard.*     H.   Cole  Estep. 

(9)      Aug. 
Phases  d'Bs^ais  de  Renflouage  du  Cuirass^  Montagu;  Note  Annexe.*     M.  Dibos. 

(32)      Mar. 
Ist    eine    Verminderung    der    Zahl    der     [-Profile    im    Handelsschiffbau    Durch- 

ffihrbar?     Carl   Kielhorn.      (50)     May  29. 

McclMialcal. 

A  Blmple  Rotary  Distributor  for  Blast-Furnace  Charges.*     David  Baker.      (56) 

Vol.  37. 
The    Gas-Producer    as    an    Auxiliary    in    Iron    Blast-Furnace    Practice.     R.    H. 

Lee.      (56)     Vol.   37. 
The    Kurzwernhart   Gas-Saving    Process.*     Joseph    Hartshorne.      (56)     Vol.    37. 
Improvements  in  Rolling  Iron  and  Steel.*     James  E.  York.      (56)      Vol.  37. 
The    Design    of    Blast-Furnace    Gas-Engines    in    Belgium.*     H.    Hubert.     (56) 

Vol.  37. 
The  Application  of  Large  Gas-Engines  in  the  German  Iron  and  Steel  Industries.* 

K.  Relnhardt.      (56)     Vol.   37. 
Notes  on   Large   Gas-Engines    Built   in  Great   Britain    and   Upon    Gas-Cleaning.* 

Tom   Westgarth.      (56)      Vol.    37. 
Internal-Combustion     Engines     for     Marine     Purposes.*      James    Tayler    Milton. 

(63)     Vol.   168. 
ESstimation    of   the   Unbalanced    Forces    in    Multi-Cylinder    One-Crank    Engines.* 

Archibald   Sharp.      (4^3)     Vol.    168. 
The  Modem   Steam  Turbine.*      Arnold  Frean   Harrison.      (63)      Vol.    168. 
Steam    as    a    Motive    Power    for    Public    Service    Vehicles.*      Thomas    Clarkson. 

(75)      Nov.,   1906. 
Practical   Pyrometry.*     Robert   S.   Whipple.      i4)      Apr. 
Gas   Engineering.     W.   A.   Bachr.      (Paper   read  before   the   Engrs.'   Club  of   St. 

Louis.)      (1)      May. 
Peat  Ck>ke.*     Max  Toltz.      (Paper  read  before  the  Civ.  Engrs.'  Soc.  of  St.  Paul.) 

( 1 )      May. 
History    of   the    Development    of    the    Manufacture   of    Iron    and    Steel    Sheets.* 

W.   C.   Cronemeyer.      (58)     May. 
Sheet   Metal    Manipulation.*     Frank    I.    Ellis.      (58)      May. 
Some    Late    Improvements    on    Compressive    Riveters    and    other    Tools.*      (58) 

May. 
An  Analysis  of  the  Evolution  of  Modern  Tool-Steel.*     H.  C.  H.  Carpenter.      (II) 

Serial  beginning  May  3. 
The  Burroughs  Adding  and  Listing-Machine.*      (11)      May  3. 

*  II  lustra  ted. 
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AUdMnical— (Cootlnued). 

Valve   Gear    for    High-Speed    Engines.*     A.    Houlaon.     (47)     Serial    beginning 

May  4. 
The  Most  Economical  Mean  Effective  Pressure  for  Steam  Engines.*     R.  Royds. 

(Paper  read  before  the  Inst,  cf  Bngrs.  and  Shipbuilders  in  Scotland.)      (47) 

Serial  beginning  May  4. 
The    Best    Methods    of    Operating    Water    Gas    Machines.     William    I.    Battin. 

(Paper  read  before  the  Illinois  Gas  Assoc.)      (24)     May  6;   (83)   May  15; 

(4^6)    May   28. 
Economy   in   Power.     A.    Stucki.     (15)     May   10. 
Modem   Power    Plant    at   the    "Argyll    Motors"    Works,    Alexandria,    Glasgow.* 

(26)     May   10. 
The  Production  of  Coke  and  Its  Application  in  Domestic  Fires.*     Paul  Schllcht. 

(29)     May  10. 
An   Electrically-Driven   Cement  Works.*      (73)     May   17;    (26)    May  17. 
Effect  of  Size  on  the  Thermal  Efficiency  of  Explosion  Motors.     H.  L.  Callendari 

(Paper  read  before  the  Inst,  of  Automobile  Engrs.)      (47)     Serial  begin- 
ning May  18. 
A  Floating  Derrick  for  Handling  Heavy  Rip-rap  Stone.*     (13)     May  23. 
The  Art  of  Galvanizing.     Alfred  Sang.     (Paper  read  before  the  Amer.  Foundry- 
men's    Assoc.)      (20)     Serial    beginning    May    23;     (62)    June    16;     (19) 

Serial  beginning  July  13. 
Duat-Fuel  Stokers  and  Auxiliary  Plant.     W.  R.  Harrison.     (Paper  read  before 

the  Leeds  Univ.   Eng.  Soc.)      (22)     May  24. 
Judgrlng  (3oke   from   its   Appearance.*     A.   Thau.     (Tr.   from   GlUckauf.)      (22) 

May  24. 
Steel  Coal  Tipples.*     C.  W.   Brooks.      (86)     May  24. 
Aerial     Locomotion.*     Alexander     Graham     Bell.     (From     the     National     Gfeo* 

graphic  Ma{j<izin€.)      (19)     May   25. 
Gas  Manufacturing  from  Peat.*     Philip  I.  Cohen.      (66)     May  28. 
A    Review   of   the    United    States    Geological    Survey    Fuel    Tests   Under    Steam 

Boilers.*     L.    P.    Breckenridge.      (4)     June. 
The  Properties  and  Use  of  Mineral  Oils.*     P.  F.  Walker.     (9)     June. 
Efficiency  in  the  Burning  of  Fuel  under  the  Steam  Boiler.*     William  D.  Ennis. 

(9)     Serial  beginning  June. 
The    Design    of    Modern    Producers    and    Gas    Engines.*     R.    E.    Mathot.     (9) 

June. 
How  to  Set  a  Riding  Cut-Off  Valve.*     Hubert  E.  Oillins.      (64)     June. 
First  Rateau  Regenerator  Installed  in  America.*     F.   G.   Gasche.      (64)     June. 
Formulas  for  the  Flow  of  Steam  in  Pipes.*     G.  F.  Gebhardt.     (64)     June. 
Note  on  Suction  Producer  Plant.*     A.  E.  Porte.      (77)     June. 
The  Design  and  Construction  of  Foundry  Buildings.     Geo.   K.  Hooper.     (Paper 

read  before  the  Amer.  Foundnrmen's  Assoc.)      (14)     June  1. 
The  Woodall-Duckham   Veitical    Retort-Settings.*      (66)     June   4. 
Purification.     G.    H.    Nlven.     (Paper    read    before    the    Inst,    of    Gas    Engrs.) 

(66)     June  4. 
Estimation  of  Tar   Fog  and   Its   Separation   from   Gases.*     R.    H.   Clayton   and 

F.  W.   Sklrrow.      (66)     June  4.  ' 
Gas-Eingine  Efficiencies.*     Leonard  Balrstow.      (11)    June  7. 
Working   Experiences  with   Large   Gas   Engines.*     Cecil   A.    St.    George   Moore. 

(Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  Soc.  of  Engrs.)      (22)     June  7;    (47) 

Serial   beginning   June   16. 
Turbo- Alternators  for  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.*      (22)     June  7. 
Governors    for    High-Speed     Engines.*     A.     Houlson.     (47)     Serial    beginning 

June  8. 
A  By-product  (Poking  Plant  at  Clay  Cross.*     W.  B.  M.  Jackson.     (Paper  read 

before  the  Inst,  of  Mln.   Engrs.)      (22.)     June  14. 
Notes  on  By-Product  Coke-Ovens  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Koppers  Oven.* 

A.    Victor   Kochs.     (Paper    read    before   the   Inst,    of   Min.    Engrs.)      (22) 

June  14. 
How  to  Build  a  6-Hor8e-Power  Stationary  Engine.*     E.  F.  Lake.      (19)     Serial 

beginning  June   16. 
Steam  Traps.     Gordon  Stewart.     (Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  Civ.   and 

Mech.   SSngrs.'  Soc.)      (47)     June   16. 
Bench  Fuel  Economies.     F.  M.   Richards.      (Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the 

Wisconsin  Gas  Assoc.)      (83>     June  16 :    (66)  June  11. 
The  Mannheim  Gas- Works.     J.  Plchler.     (Paper  read  before  the  German  Assoc. 

of  Gas  and  Water  Engrs.)      (66)     June   18. 
The  Vertical  Retort-House  at  the  Oberspree  (Berlin)  Gas-Works.*     E.  KOrting. 

(Paper  read  before  the  German  Gas  Assoc.)      (66)     June  18 ;  (24)  July  8. 
Stamp  End  Works,  Lincoln.*     (11)     June  21. 
The  Senaratlon  of  the  Iron  Losses  in  Aaynchronous  Machines.*     Thos.  F.  Wall. 

(73)     June  21. 

*  Illustrated. 
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Mechanical—  ( Cool  Inucd ) . 

Recent  Steam  Turbine   Developments.     W.   L.    R.   Bmmet.     (Abstract   of   paper 

read  before  the  National  Elec.  Light  Assoc.)      (14)     June  22. 
Mechanical     Production    of    Low    Temperatures.*     Sydney    F.     Walker.     (16) 

June  22. 
Recent  Progress   in   Producer   Oas   Power   Installations.*     Godfrey   M.    S.   Tait. 

(19)     June   22. 
High  Pressure  Distribution  Development  in  the  United  States.*     R.  M.   Searle. 

(Paper  read  before  the  Inst,  of  Gas  Engrs.)     (66)    June  25;  (83)  July  1; 

(24)    July    15. 
Brown-Boveri    Steam    Turbines    in    the    Rhenanlan-Westphallan    Industrial    Dis- 
trict.*    Alfred  Gradenwitz.      (26)     June  28. 
The  Disposal  of  Smelter  Smoke.     Herbert  Lang.      (16)     June  29. 
Heat  Production  and  the  Constituents  of  Coal.*     S.  W.  Parr.     (16)     June  29. 
Modern  Abrasive  Materials  and  Their  Use  in  Shop  Practice.*     J.  Royden  Peirce. 

(47)     June  29. 
Superheated    Steam.*     Thomas    Sugden,    M.    Inst.    Mech.    Engrs.     (Paper    read 

before  the  South  Wales  Inst,  of  Engrs.)      (47)     Serial  beginning  June  29. 
The  Interchange  of  Heat   in   Steam-Bnglne  Cylinders.     W.   F.   Cleveland.     (9) 

July. 
Gas   and   Electric   Power   in   Continental   Iron   and   Steel   Works.*     J.    B.    van 

Brussel.     (9)     July. 
General    Principles    in    the    Construction    of    Modern    Gas    Producers.*     R.    B. 

Mathot     (9)     July. 
The  Steam  Turbine.*     Charles  Proteus  Steinmetz.     (10)     July. 
Some   Recent  Developments  in   Machine   Tools.*     Joseph  Horner.     (10)     Serial 

bei^nnlng  July. 
Marshall's  Valve  Gear.*      (21)     July. 
Electric  Crane  Lifting  Magnets.*      (41)     July. 

Elimination  of  Friction  in  Ball  Bearings.*     J.  F.   Springer.      (64)      July. 
The  Remodeled  Rollins  Engine.*      (64)     July. 

How  Should  the  Feed  Wat?r  be  Heated?*     A.  J.  Albright      (64)     July. 
A  Steam  Plant  for  Developing  One  Hundred  Horse-power.*     James  F.  Hobart. 

(64)     July. 
A  Model  Hotel  Plant*     M.  B.  Godfrey.      (64)    July. 
Steam-power    Plant   of  One   Hundred   Horsepower   Capacity.*     C.    R.   McGahey. 

(64)     July. 
The  Gas  Power  Plant  of  the  Norton  Company.*     (64)     July. 
Most   Efficient   Ratio   of   Steam   Cylinders   in   Direct-Acting   Compound   Pumps.* 

F.   F.   Nickel.      (64)     July. 
The   Steam  Engine  Versud  the  Gas  Engine.      (64)     July. 
Capacities  of  Cast  Iron  Sectional  Boilers.     Kenneth  Gray.      (Paper  read  before 

the  British  Inst  of  Heating  and   Ventilating  Engrs.)      (70)     July. 
A  New  Departure  In  Cooling  and  Humidifying  Textile  Mills.*     W.   H.  Carrier. 

(Abstract  of  paper   read  before  the  Amer.   Assoc,   of  Cotton   Mfrs.)      (70) 

July. 
Standard  Methods  in  Service,  Meter.  Appliance  and  House  Fitting.*     G.  I.  Vin- 
cent     (Paper  read  before  the  Iowa  District  Gas  Assoc.)      (24)     July  1. 
The  Adjustment  of  the  Gas  Supply  to  Inverted  Burners.*      (66)      July  2. 
Report  of   the   Electrolysis   Commission   Appointed   by   the   German   Gas   Assoc. 

(66)     July  2. 
Report   of   the    Gas-Meter    Commission    Appointed    by    the    German    Gas    Assoc. 

(66)     July  2.   ' 
The   Carbonisation   of  Coal,   with   Special   Reference  to   the    By-Product   CSoklng 

Process.*     Ernest  Bury.      (Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the   Inst   of  Gas 

Engrs.)      (22)      July  5. 
A   New  Impact  Test.*     L.   W.    Page.     (Paper   read   before   the   Amer.    Soc.    for 

Testing  Materials.)      (14)     July  6. 
Waste   Heat   Boilers   for   Copper   Smelting   Furnaces.*      (14)     July   6. 
Steam  Turbines  for  Sydney.  New  South  Wales.*      (17)      July  6. 
Santos  Dumont's  Combined  Aeroplane  and  Airship.*      (46)     July  6. 
Welding  and  Shaping  Link  Chains.*      (47)      July  6. 
New  Valve  Gear  for  Internal-Combustion  Engines.*      (47)     July  6. 
The  McMillan   Smokeless   Furnace   Exhibited   at   Milwaukee.*      (62)     July   8. 
Report  of   the  Cleveland   Municipal   Committee  on   the   Smoke   Nuisance.      (62) 

July    8. 
Carbonization   of   Durham   Coking   Coal.     Andrew   Short.      (Reprinted   from   the 

Journal  of  the  Soc.  of  Chemical   Industry.)      (66)      July   9. 
The   Lldgerwood    Electric     Friction-Drum    Winches     for     Car     Ferries.*      (13) 

July  11. 
Coal  and  Coke  Handling  at  the  Astoria  Light  Heat  &  Power  Co.'s  Plant,  Astoria. 

L.   I.*     Alfred  Kauffmann.      (13)     July  11. 

•Illustrated. 
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Mechaiilail-(CoatlBaed). 

Foundry  Design.     F.  A.  Coleman.     (Paper  read  before  the  Amer.  Foundrymen's 

Assoc.)      (20)     July    11. 
Autogenous  Welding.*      (20)     July  U;  (41)  July;  (18)  July  6;   (13)  June  27. 
Bf'asley's  Recording  Gas-Calorimeter.*      (11)    July  12. 
Some    Practical    Points    in    the    Application    of    the    Marine    Steam    Turbine.* 

C.  A.  Parsons  and  H.  Wheatley  Ridsdale.      (Paper  read  before  the  Inst,  of 

Naval  Archts.)      (11)     July  12. 
Steam    Vehicle   Trains   for   Highway    Operation.*      (18)     July    13. 
Amorphous  Graphite  as  a  Lubricant.     H.  C.  Woodruff.      (18)     July  13. 
An  Aeronautical    Observatory.*     Alfred   Gradenwitz.      (19)     July    13. 
A  Traction  Wheel  with  Sinusoidal  Tread.*     (46)     July  13. 
Captive  Balloons  in  the  German  Army  and  Navy.*     Alfred  Gradenwitz.      (46) 

July  13. 
Roots'  Two-Stroke  Cycle  Internal  Combustion  Engine.*      (47)     July  13. 
Worthington's    Compensating    Direct- Acting    Engine.*      (47)      July    13. 
Changing  a   Plant  from'  Artificial   to   Natural   Gas.     Geo.   W.    Barnes.      (Paper 

read  before  the  Natural  Gas  Assoc,   of  America.)      (83)     July   15. 
Incandescent  Gas  Lighting  with  Special  Reference  to  Inverted  Burners.   .  Harold 

E.  Copp.      (Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  British  Inst,  of  Gas  Engr's.) 

(83)      July  15. 
The  Sarco  Automatic  Combustion  Recorder.*      (20)     July  18. 
Tests   for   Isolating  Valves   for   Steam-Pipes.      (11)      July    19. 
Kermodes  Liquid-Fuel  System  Applied  to  Babcock  and  Wilcox   Boilers.*      (11) 

July  19. 
Compound    Pneumatic    Hammer.*      (12)     July    19. 
Huddersfleld    Corporation    Ellectricity    Works :    Compound     Piston     Drop     Valve 

Engine.*      (12)      July  19. 
New  Machine  for  Drawing  and  Loading  Coke.*     W.  M.  Nixon.      (16)     July  20. 
Autogenous  Welding  of  Metals.     Ernest  Schneider.      (Abstract  from  paper  read 

before  the  Workmen's  Union,  Chemnitz.  Germany.)      (19)     July  20. 
Standard  Test  Burner  for  London  Gas*     Charles  Carpenter  and  James  W.  Helps. 

(Paper  read  before  the  Inter.  Committee  on  Photometry.)      (66)      July  23. 
Special    Derricks   and   Buckets   for   the    Construction    of   a    Reinforced    Concrete 

Warehouse   at   Chicago.*      (13)     July   25. 
The  Riverside  Metal   Company's  New   Rolling  Mill   Plant*      (20)     July  25. 
Hydraulic   Riveting.*     E.   W.   De  Rusett.      (Paper   read  at  the   Bordeaux   Inter. 

Cong,    in    Naval    Architecture.)      (11)     July    26. 
Engines  of  the  Steam- Yacht  MeduM.*      (11)     July  26. 
On  the  Design  of  Machinery  for  Very  High  Pressures.*     J.  E.  Petavel.      (11) 

July  26. 
Tests   of   Staybolts   and  Staybolt   Iron.*     B.    L.    Hancock.      (Paper   read    before 

the  Amer.   Soc.  for  Testing  Materials.)      (40)     July  26. 
Power   Plant  of  the  West  Street  Building,  New  York  City.*      (14)     July  27. 
llie  Steam   Power   Station   of   the   Twin   City   Rapid   Transit   Company,    Minne- 
apolis.*    (17)     July   27. 
Test  of  a  Gas  Engine  Plant  in  Boston.      (27)     July  27. 
Valve    Ellipse   Indicator.*      (25)     Aug. 
Some  Notes  on  the  Tests  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.*     H.  H.  Vaughan.      (From 

paper  read  before  the  Canadian  Ry.  Club.)      (25)     Aug. 
Fuel    Losses   in   Steam  Power  Plants.     Geo.   H.   Barnes.      (10)     Aug. 
Safety    Appliances    in    the    Engine    Room.*     William    Wallace    Christie.      (10) 

Aug. 
Modem   Jib   and   Locomotive   Cranes.*      (41)     Aug. 

Adjusting  the  Sturtevant  Compound   Engine.*     Carl   S.    Dow.      (64)     Aug. 
Producer  Gas  for  Firing  Steam  Boilers.*     A.  M.  Gow.      (64)      Aug. 
The  Operation    and   Care   of   Injectors.*     W.    H.    Wakeman.      (64)      Aug. 
A    Useful    Diagram    of    Steam    Properties.*     H.    F.    Schmidt    and    W.    C.    Way. 

(64)      Aug. 
Apparatus  for  Analyzing  Flue  Ga^es.*      (6i)      ^w^. 
Suction  Gas  Producer  Plant  at  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.*      (64)     *Aug. 
Different   Styles  of  Connecting-Rods  C'^mpared.*     C.   R.   McGahey.      (64)      Aug. 
A  Wire-Wnund  Wood-Rim   Fly-Wheel*     E.    B.   Clock.      (64)      Aug. 
Approved   Proportions  of  Flange  Couplings,   Clutches   and   Wrenches    (Tables).* 

John  D.  Adams.      (64)     Aug. 
Gravel  Screening  and  Washing  Plants.*      (13)     Aug.   1. 
Methods    Followed     In     Making     Becker-Brainard     Milling    Machine     Castings.* 

Henry   M.   Lane.      (20)     Aug.    1. 
High    Pressure    Transmission     (of    Gas).     R.    H.    Lawlor.      (Paper    read    before 

Iowa   District    Gas    Assoc.)      (83)      Aug.    1. 
Standard  Methods  in  Pipe  Fittln,;   (Gan).*     G.   I.  Vincent.     (Paper  read  before 

the   Iowa   District   G«<j   A««oc.)      (83)      Aue.    1. 
Motor   Starting    Devices   for   Gasoline    Automobiles.*     Harold    H.    Brown.      (19) 

Aug.   S. 

*  Illustrated. 
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McchaaioU— (Cootlnaed). 

The  Present  Status  of  Candle  Power  Standards  for  Gas.     C.  H.  Stone.     (Paper 

read  before  tbe  Illuminating  Bng.  Soc.)      (24)     Aug.  6. 
Advantages  of  Mechanical  Stoking  aa^  Smoke  Abaters.*     Paul  M.   Chamberlain. 

(Lecture  before   the   International    Assoc,    for   the   Prevention   of   Smoke.) 

(62)     Aug.   6. 
Btat  Actuel  de  I'Industrie  Frigoriflque.*     Ch.   Lambert     (32)     Apr. 
Carburateurs  Divers.*     (37)     Apr. 
Train  Automobile  de  la  Soci6t6  Frelbahn  pour  le  Transport  des  MarchandisM.* 

A.  BIdauIt  des  Chaumes.      (33)    Apr.  27. 
Representation  du  Fonctlonnement  Th^orique  des  Gazogenes  au  Coke.*     Rodolphe 

Soreau.      (32)     May. 
Des  Huiles  &  Graisser.*     Ch.  Baron.      (32)     May. 
Note  sur  TAllumage  Electrlque  des  Moteurs  &  Gaz  et  k  Pdtrole.*     H.  LhonorC. 

(37)      May. 
Oazogtae  k  Combustible  Pulv6ris6,  systdme  Maroonnet.*     (33)     May  11. 
La  Voiture  P6troI6o-Electrlque.    Systdme  Krifiger.*     F.  Drouin.      (33)     June  1. 
Appareil  pour  Faire  Clrculer  I'Eau  M6thodiquement  dans  lee  Chaudidrea  Ignitu- 

bnlalres  ou  k  Foyers  Int^rieurs.*      (33)     June  22. 
Production  Bconomique  de  la  Force  Motrice  au  Moyen  de  Gaz  Mitallurglquee.* 

Ch.    Dan  tin.      (33)     June  29. 
Un  Dirlgeable  Allemand :  Le  Zeppelin.^     G.  Bspitallier.     (33)     July  6. 
Machine  k  Fabriquer  les  Bouteilles  en  Verre,  Syst^me  Leistner.*      (33)     July  13. 
Comparaison  entre  les  Grues  Hydrauliques  et  les  Grues  Electriques.*     R.  Oas- 

quet.      (33)      July  27. 
Die  Beanspruchung  von  Drahtsellen.     J.  Isaachsen.     (48)     Apr.  27. 
Selbstt&tiger  Gegenstrom-  und  Wasserumlauf-Erzeuger  von  Kunert  fflr  Flamm- 

und  Heizrohrkessel.*     Dr.  FOrster.      (48)     Apr.  27. 
Bin  Modemes   Platinen-TriowaUwerk.*      (50)     May   8. 

Temperaturspannungen    in   Hohlzyllndem.*     Rudolf   Lorenz.      (48)     May   11. 
Brgebnisse  der  Untersuchung   eines   bei   der   Druckprobe  Aufgerissenen   Kessel- 

bleches.*     C.    Bach.      (48)     May   11. 
Neuere     Ziele    und    Erfolge    des    Deutschen    W&rmekraftmaschlnenbaues.*     H. 

Dubbel.     (48)     Serial  beginning  May  18. 
Ueber  Gasgeneratoren.*      (Discussion.)      (50)     June  5. 
Ranchverbrennung.*      (82)     June   29. 

Zur  Frage  der  Rlssbildung  in  Kes3elblechen.*     ElchhofT.      (50)     July   3. 
Hebe-    und   Transportmlttel    in    Stahl-    und   Walzverksbetrleben.*     O.    Stauber. 

(Paper  read  before  the  Verein  Deutscher  EisenhGttenleute.)     (50)    July  10. 
Taylors    Untersuchungen     fiber     Ratlonelle    Dreharbeit.     A.    Wallichs     and     O. 

Petersen.     (50)     July  17. 
W&rmespannungen   und    Rissbildnngen.*     Carl    Sulzer.     (48)     July   27. 
Hochbau-Mastenkrane.*     Georg  W.   Roehler.     (48)     July  27. 

Metallurgies!* 

Fine    Grinding    of    Ore    Dy    Tube-Mills,    and    Cyanlding    at    Bl    Oro,    Mexico.* 

O.   CaeUnl  and  B.  Burt.     (56)     Vol.  87. 
The  Amalgamation  of  (Jold-Ores.*     Thomas  T.   Read.     (56)     Vol.   37. 
Notes  on  the  Gayley  Dry-Air  Blast-Process.*     C.   A.  Meissner.     (56)     Vol.  87. 
Piping  in  Steel  Ingots.*     N.  Lllienberg.     (56)     Vol.   37. 
The  Washoe  Plant  of  the  Anaconda  C3opper-Minlng  Co.  in  1906.*     L.  8.  Ansttii. 

(56)     Vol.    37. 
Heat-Treatment  of  Steels  Containing  Fifty  Hundredths  and  Eighty  Hundredths 

Per  Cent   of  Carbon.*     C.   B.  Cor.son.      (56)     Vol.   37. 
The  Crystallography  of  Iron.*     F.   Osmond  and  G.  Cartand.      (56)     Vol.   37. 
The  Cyanidation  of  Raw  Pyritic  Concentrates.     Frank  C.  Smith.      (56)     Vol.  87. 
The  Lime-Roasting  of  Galena.     W.    R.    Ingalls.      (56)     Vol.    87. 
The  Secondary  Enrichment  of  Copper-Iron  Sulphides.     Thomas  T.   Read.      (56) 

Vol.   37. 
The     Mining,     Preparation     and     Smelting     of     Virginia     Zinc-Ores.*     Thomas 

Leonard   Watson.      (56)     Vol.    37. 
Stamp-Mill   Reduction-Plant   of  the   New  Klelafontein   Ck>mpany.   Limited,   Wlt- 

watersrand.  Transvaal.     Edward  John  Way.      (63)     Vol.   168. 
Vanadium  Steels  in  Railroad  Practice.     J.  Kent  Smith.      (Extracts  from  paper 

read  before  the  Central  Ry.   Club.)      (18)     May  4. 
Ore  Concentration  by   Oil.*      (12)     May   10. 
Vacuum-flotation  Process  for  Concentration.*     Alexander  Stanley  Elmore.    (16) 

May  11. 
Magnetic  Separation  of  Iron  Ore  in  Sweden.*     G.  Waif  rid  Petersson.      (Tr.  by 

N.  V.  Hansen.)      (16)     May  11. 
Tin  Ore  Dressing  Plant,  East  Pool,  Cornwall.*     Edward  Walker.    (16)  May  18. 
(Compression   of  Steel   Ingots  by  Wire  Drawing.*     E.   L.   Zallnski.     (From  the 

Journal  of  the   U.   B.  Artillery.)      (15)     May   24. 

*  Illustrated. 
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Metallurgical— ( Contlnoed). 

Chrome   Plant    of    the   U.    S.    Metals    Refining    Company.*     Lawrence    Addlcks. 

(16)      May  25. 
Change  of  Structure  In   Iron   and  Steel.*     Wm.   Campbell.      (3)     June. 
Mining  at  Gladstone,   Colo.*     Geo.  P.   Scholl.      (45)     June. 
Stack  Extension  of  Copper  Queen  Smelter,  Douglas,  Ariz.*      (45)    June. 
The  Use  of  Graphic  Formulas  in   Metallurgical   Calculations.*     D.  H.    Browne. 

(Paper  read  before  the  Canadian  Inst.)      (45)     June. 
Zinc  Oxide  and   Zinc-Lead  Pigment  Manufacture.*     William  *F.    Gordon.      (16) 

June  1. 
Behaviour    of    Carbon    and    Phosphorus     in     Steel.*     Henry     M.     Howe.      (16) 

June   8. 
Method  for  Analysis  of  Oold-Silyer   Bullion.     J.   E.   Clennell.     (16)     June  8. 
Practice  at  the  Osceola  Mill,  Lake  Superior.*     Lee    Eraser.      (16)      June  22. 
Extract  of   Report  on   the  Methods  Used  to   Avoid  Piping   in   Steel   Ingots,   As 

Applied    in    the   Hungarian    Government     Steel     Foundries     at     DiosgyOr.^ 

Albert   Obholzer.      (3)     July;    (62)    July   22. 
A  Modem  Copper  Converter.*     G.  B    Shipley.      (45)     July. 
The    Systematic    Treatment    of    Metalliferous    Waste.     L.    Parry.      (68)     Serial 

beginning  July  6. 
The    Electrolytic    Process    of    Copper    Recovery.     Walter    Stoeger.      (Tr.    from 

Metallurgie.)      (68)     Serial  beginning  July  6. 
Rail   Steel  as  Manufactured  by  the   Continuous  Open-Hearth  Process  at  Cargo 

Fleet.*     Benjamin  Talbot.      (Paper  read  before  the  Amer.  Soc.  for  Testing 

Materials.)      (2Z)     July    12. 
Milling  "Sheet  Ground"   Ore  in   Joplin    (Mo.)    District.*     Doss   Brittain.      (16) 

July    13. 
Vanadium   Steel.     J.   Kent  Smith.      (62)     July   15. 
An    Example    of    Blast    Furnace    Reconstruction    (Richard    Heckscher    A    Sons 

Company's  Plant).*      (20)    July  25. 
The    Modem    American    Blast    Furnace.*     Bradley    Stoughton.         (16)     Serial 

beginning  July  27. 
Capper-Smelting  Practice  in  the  Boundary  District,  British  Columbia.*     Frederic 

Kefter.      (9)     Aug. 
The  Largest  Copper  Smelting  Plant   in  the  World.*      (13)     Aug.   1. 
L'Alumlnothermie  et   ses  Applications.*     J.    Feugdres.      (34)     May. 
L'Ut mutation    Industrielle   de   la   M6tallographle    Micro£copique.*      L6on   GuiUet 

(33)     Serial  beginning  June   15. 
Cubilot  &  R6cup4ration,  Syst^me  A.  Baillot*     Ch.  Dantin.      (33)     June  15. 
L'EIectro-Sid6rurgie.*     Jean    Bscard.      (34)      Serial    beginning    July. 
Die    Hochofen-,   Stahl-   und   Walzwerksanlage   der   "Society  Anonima  degli   Alt! 

Fornl  e  Fonderia  di  Piombino."*     Fritz  Lttrmann,  Jr.      (50)     May  1. 
Chrom-Nickelst&hle.     Kedesdy.      (Abstract    from    article    by    Guillet    in    Revue 

de  Metallurgie.)      (50)     May  8. 
Ueber    Gasgeneratoren.     Johannes    Kdrting.      (Paper     read     before     the     Verein 

Deutscher   Bisenhlittenleute. )      (50)     May   15. 
Chemische   und   Metallographische  Untersuchungen   des   Hartgusses.*     H.    Wed- 
ding and  Fritz  Cremer.      (50)     Serial  beginning  June  12. 
Erzrdsten.*     Carl   Wetzel.      (82)      Serial   beginning  June   29. 
Das  Turbinengeblllse  von  C.  A.  Parsons  als  HochofengebliLsemaschine.*     Julius 

Fiirstenau.      (48)     July  20. 
Ueber   den    Augenblicklichcn    Stand   Unserer    Kenntnlsse    der   Erstarrungs-    und 

Brkaltungsvorg&nge     bei     Bisenkohlenstoflleglerungen.     P.      (Soerens.      (50) 

July  24. 

Military. 

105-Millimetre     and      120-Millimetre     Quick-Firlng     Field     Howitzers.*      (II) 

May  10. 
Birmingham    Small    Arms.*      (12)     May    10. 

The   Coventry   Ordnance  Works,   Limited.*      (12)      Serial   beginning   May   31. 
The  New  Vickers-Maxtm  Automatic  Rifle-Calibre  Gun.*      (46)      Aug  3. 

Mining. 

Methods  of  Mining,  Hauling  and  Screening  at  the  Mines  of  the  Aldrich  Mining 
•    Company,    at    Brilliant,    Alabama.*     T.    H.    Aldrich.      (56)     Vol.    37. 

The  Relative  Merits  of  Large  and  Small  Drilling  Machines  in  Development 
Work.*     Frederick    T.    Williams.      (56)     Vol.    37. 

The  Beard-Mackle  Sight-Indicator  for  the  Measurement  of  Marsh-Gas  in  Col- 
lieries.*    M.    H.    Harrington.     (56)     Vol.    37. 

Bibliography  of  Coal-Washing.     Samuel  S.  Wyer.     (56)     Vol.  37. 

Screens   for   Sizing.     Ernest  A.    Hersam.     (56)     Vol.   37. 

The  Mining,  Preparation  and  Smelting  of  Virginia  Zinc-Ores.*  Thomas  Leon- 
ard Watson.      (56)     Vol.    37. 
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A  Novel  Method  of  Mining  Kaolin.     Albert  R.  Ledoux.     (56)     Vol.  87. 
Gold-Dredging  In  the  Urals,  with  Notes  on  Dredging  In  Siberia.*     WUliam  H. 

Shockley.      (56)     Vol.    37. 
The  Hanley  Cage  Guardian.*     (59)     Vol.  20,  Pt.  4. 
Some  Notes  on  the  Mechanical  Equipment  of  Collieries.*     B.  M.  Hann.     (70) 

Oct,  1906. 
Notes  on  the  Electrical  Installation  at  Swalwell  Garesfleld  (Colliery. ^     Jackson 

Swindle.     (Paper  read  before  the  National  Assoc,  of  Colliery  Mgrs.)      (22) 

Apr.   26. 
Blectrlc  Power   in   Durham   Collieries.*     (26)     Serial  beginning  Apr.   26. 
(Colliery   Hoisting,   Haulage   and   Power   Systems.*     Frans   Brich   Junge.     (16) 

Mar  11. 
Four   Tests    of    a    Capell   Mine    Ventilating    Fan.*     John    B.    Thomson.     (16) 

May  25. 
The    Electrical    Bqulpment     of     the     Tak     Tunnel.*     Robert    B.    Rem.     (16) 

May  25. 
Methods   Used  In   Surveys  of   Coal  Mines.*      Li.   D.   Tracy,  Assoc.   M.   Am.   Soo. 

C.    B.      (13)     May   30. 
Methods    of    Mining    in    the    Boundary    District,    British    Columbia.*     Frederio 

Keffer.      (9)     June. 
Stresses  In  Hoisting  Ropes.     James  F.  Howe.      (45)     June. 
Hydraulic  Mining.*     William  W.  Harts.      (45)     June. 
Process  of  Coal  Washing.*     Samuel  Diescher.     (58)     June. 
Description  of  Washing  Plants  in  Operation.*     W.  G.  Wilkins.      (58)     June. 
Mining  (3oal.     Lee  C.  Moore.     (58)     June. 
The    Electric    Power    Installation    at    Grangesberg    Iron    Mines,    Sweden.*     O. 

Ralph.      (Abstract.)      (77)     June. 
(3olliery  Explosions  and  Their  Causes.*     James  T.  Beard.     (16)    June  1. 
An   Alternating-Current  Coal-Minlni$  Installation.*     T.   W.   Sprague  and  0.  K. 

Stearns.      (16)     June  8. 
Operation  and  Equipment  of  the  St.  Clair  Colliery.*     Floyd  W.  Parsons.      (16) 

June   15. 
The    Progress    of    Mining    in    Great    Britain    in    Recent    Years.     M.    I>eaco]i. 

(Abstract   of  paper   read   before  the   Inst,   of   Min.    Bngrs.)      (68)     Serial 

beginning  June  22. 
The   Tibetan   Goldflelds.*     Malcolm   Maclaren.     (68)     June   22. 
Recent    Improvements     at     the     Clausthal    Mines.*     Bergrat    Schennen.     (68) 

June  22. 
Gold-Dredging    Practice    at    Ruby,    Montana.*     J.    P.    Hutchins.     (16)     Serial 

beginning   June  29. 
The  Schuyler  Mine.*     J.  H.  Oranbery,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  0.  B.     (3)     Serial 

beginning  July. 
Etxplosion  of  Air  Locomotive.*      (45)     July. 
C!oncrete  Roof  Supports.*     (45)     July. 
Lead-Silver  Deposits  of  Mowry,  Arls..  the  Caving  System  of  Mining  80  Per  Cent. 

of  the  Ore  without  Timbering.*     R.  B.   Brlnsmade.     (45)     July. 
The  Panel   Retreating  System.*     S.   J.   Jennings.     (45)     July. 
Wood  versus   Iron   for  Pipe  Lines   in    Coal    Mines.      John   H.    Haertter.      (16) 

July  6. 
Modem    Methods    of    Washing    Bituminous    Coal.*     Floyd    W.    Parsons.     (16) 

July  6. 
Alternating    Current    in     Coal-Mining   Operations.*     George     R.     Wood.     (16) 

July   6. 
Working  Flat  and  Pitching  Anthracite  Seams.*     M.  S.  Hachita.     (16)     July  6. 
Blectrlc  Installation  at  the  Cambrian  Collieries  Limited.*     (57)     July  12. 
Practical  Experiments  in  Coal-Mlne  Ventilation.     W.  D.  Owens.     (16)    July  13. 
The  Syracuse  Shaft  on  the  Mesabi :    How  a  Shaft  Was  Sunk  Through  Quick- 
sand by  Pneumatic  Process.*      (16)     July  13;    (14)    July  13. 
The    Turned-back    Shaft    at    the    Salisbury    Mines.*     Reginald    Meeks.     (16) 

July  13. 
A   Complete   Description   of   Washing   Plants    in    Operation.*     W.    G.    Wilkins. 

(62)     July   15. 
Ventilation  of  Shafts  During  Sinking  Operations.*      (22)    July  19. 
Fan  Ventilators  for  Mines.     Robert  Grimshaw.      (16)     July  20. 
The    Caving    System     on     the     Menominee     Range.*     Reginald     Meeks.      (16) 

July  20. 
Some  Practical  Points  on  Mine  Surveying.  Laurence  C.  Hodson.   (Reprinted  from 

Iowa  Engineer.)      (16)     July  20. 
Stoptng  with  the  Air-Hammer  Drill.*     G.  B.  Wolcott     (16)     July  20. 
The  Treatment  of  Anthracite  Coal.*      (22)     July  26. 
Ferro-Concrete     Lining    for    Mine     Galleries.*     (From    Zeitachrlft   fUr   Berg-, 

Hiitten-  und  Salinemoesen.)      (57)     July  26. 

illustrated. 
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Rack-rail  Haulage  in  Coal  Mines.*     George  E.  Lynch.     ( 16)     Aug.   3. 
Subsidence  in  Underground   Mines.*     Alexander   Richardson.      (Abstracted  from 

Journal,  Chemical,  Metallurgical  and  Mining  Soc.  of  South  Africa.)      (16) 

Aug.    3. 
Rev^tements   de   Qalerles    en    B6ton    Arm6   aux   Mines   de    B6tbune.*     Lombols. 

(Abstract    from    Bulletin     de     la     Sociitd   de    I'lndustrie   Min^aJe.)      (33) 

June  8. 
L'Enrichissement  dcs  Minerals  par  THuile  proc6d6  Elmore.*      (33)     June  29. 

Mifcdianeous. 

Principle  and  Operation  of  the  F6ry  Radiation  Pyrometer.*     C.  H.  Wilson  and 

Frederick    Maeulen.      (6)     Apr. 
Building  a  Town  Site  by  Suction  Dredge.*     Day  Allen  Willey.      (46)     May  25. 
Pyrometry   in    Modern    Workshop    Practice.*     Chas.    R.    Darling.      (Abstract    of 

Lecture  at  the  City  and  Guilds  Technical  College,  Finsbury,  E.  C.)      (12) 

June  14. 
The   Enforcement    of   Specifications.     Charles    B.    Dudley.     (Paper    read    before 

the  Amer.  Soc.  for  Testing  Materials.)      (14)     June  29:    (13)    July  4. 
"Flexlbles"    with   Notes   on    the   Testing   of    Rubber.*     Alfred    Schwartz.      (77) 

July. 
Engineering    Education.     (Abstracts    of    papers    read    before    the    Soc.    for    the 

Promotion   of   Bug.    Education.)      (18)     July   6. 
Some  Facts  About  Dynamite:   The  Chemistry  of   a   Powerful    Explosive.     (19) 

July  20. 
Comparisons    of    Light-Standards :     Report    made    by    the     National     Physical 

Laboratory  to  the  Inst,  of  Gas  Engrs.*     (66)     July   23. 
Determining    Volumes    of    (3oal    in    Bins    and    Piles.*     .Charles    Enzian.      (16) 

July   27. 
De   la   Dispersion   Artifldelle   du   Brouillard.'*     M.    Dibos.     (32)     Mar. 
Le  Papier  et  sa  Fabrication  k  Tracers  les  Ages.*     A.  Blanchet.      (32)     May. 

Maniclpal. 

First  Prize  Paper  on  Best  Methods  of  Draining  Roadbeds.*  Albert  Cramblit. 
(87)     May. 

The  Maintenance  of  Asphalt  Pavements.  S.  Whinery,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (13) 
May  9. 

Tar  Macadam  Pavement  in   Duluth,  Minn.     B.   K.   Coe.      (13)     May   30. 

The  Development  of   Street  Pavements.*     George   W.    Tillson.     (3)     June. 

Brick  Pavements.*     (60)     June. 

Second  Prise  Paper  on  Best  Methods  of  Draining  Roadbed.*  T.  J.  Scanlin. 
(87)     June. 

Recent  Progress  in  the  Asphalt  Paving  Industry.  Clifford  Richardson.  (Ab- 
stract of  paper  read  before  the  Soc.  of  Chemical  Industry.)      (14)    June  1. 

The  Use  of  Tar  on  Roadways.  H.  P.  Maybury.  (Paper  read  before  the  Inst. 
of    Gas   Engrs.)      (66)      June   25. 

A  New  Automobile  Race  Track.*     (46)     July  6. 

Suggested  Specifications,  for  Street  Lighting:  Report  to  the  National  Elec. 
Light  Assoc.     (14)     July  20. 

The   Municipal   Works  of   Gary,    Ind.*      (14)     July   20. 

Notes  on  Tar  Macadam.  C.  F.  Wlke.  (Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the 
Assoc,  of  Municipal  and  County  Engrs.)      (66)     July  23. 

Cement   Filler  for   Brick  Pavements.*      (60)     Aug. 

Rapport  d'Ensemble  sur  les  Moyens  Employes  Jusqu'icl  pour  Combattre  la 
Poussidre  des  Routes.  Presents  ft  la  Commission  d 'Etudes  Institu6e  par 
M.   le  Mlnlstre  des  Travaux  Publics.     Le  Gavrlan.      (43)     1907,  Pt.   II. 

Ralirond. 

Comparison    of    American    and    Foreign    Rail-Speciflcatlons,    with    a    Proposed 

Standard  Specification  to  Cover  American  Rails  Rolled  for  Export.     Albert 

Ladd  Ck>lby.      (56)     Vol.   37. 
The  Simplon  Tunnel.*     Francis  Fox.     (63)     Vol.  168. 
The    Design    o^    Wayside    Stations    for    Single    Lines    of    Railway.*     Frederick 

George  Royal-Dawson.     (63)     Vol.  168. 
Railway-Motor-Car   Trafllc*     T.    riurry    Riches   and    Sidney    B.    Haslam.      (73) 

Dec..    1906. 
Lighting   of    Railway    Premises:    Indoor    and    Outdoor.*     Henry    Fowler.      (75) 

Dec.,   1906. 
Single  Phase  Railways.*     F.   E.  Wynne.     (2)     Apr. 
Vibrations  in  Passenger  Trains  From  High  Speed   Electric  Lighting  Engines.* 

F.  W.   Huels.     (4)     Apr. 
Notes  on   Three- Phase  Traction.     Gerard  6.  Werner.     (6)     Apr. 
Blcctrtc  Train  Lighting.     O.  W.   Ott     (61)     Apr. 
Gasoline  Motor  Cars  for  Railway  Service.*     W.  R.  McKeen,  Jr.     (65)     Apr. 
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Regenerative  Oontrol  of  Blectrto  Tramcars  and  Locomotives.*     Alfred  Baworth. 

(77)     Apr, 
The  Modern  Locomotive.*     Paul  T.   Warner.     (3)     BCay. 
Underground  Station^  at  Plnsbury  Park;  Great  Northern  Railway.*     Ghae.   8. 

Lake.      (21)     May. 
Low  Pressure  Pneumatic  Signalling  at  Brmont;  Northern  Railway  of  Franca.* 

(21)     May. 
200-Mile  Run  with  a  De-Glehn  Atlantic  Bnglne.*     (21)     May. 
Heavy  0-8-4  Three-Cylinder  Shunting  Tank-Bngines ;  Great  Central  Railway.* 

(21)     May. 
Automatic  Signals  in  Woodhead  Tunnel.*     (21)     May. 
Maintenance  and  Repair  of  Steel   Freight  Cars,   Baltimore  A  Ohio   Railroad.* 

(25)  May. 

Locomotive  Piston  Valves.*     Hal.  R.  Stafford.     (23)     May. 
Four-Cylinder  Simple  Ten-Wheel  Locomotive;   London   and  Southwestern  Rail- 
way.*    Chas.  S.  Lake.      (23)    May. 
Tonnage  Rating.      (23)     May. 
Report  of  (Committee  of  Western   Ry.   Club,  on  Delay  in   Movement  of  Bmpty 

Cars    at    Terminals.     (61)     May. 
New    York,     New     Haven     A     Hartford     Improvement    at    Providence.*     (40) 

May  3. 
Operating  Features  of  the  Boston  &  Worcester  Street  Railway.*     (17)    May  4. 
Locomotive    Testing   Plant    of    the    Pennsylvania    Railroad    at   Altoona.*     (18) 

May  4. 
A  New  System  of  Block  Signaling  on  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.*     (13)     May  9. 
Ten- Wheel  Locomotive  for  the  Central  Railway  of  Peru.*     (13)     May  10. 
The  16th  Street  Track  Blevation  of  the  Burlington  at  Chicago.*     (13)     May  10. 
Freight  Terminal,  of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  in  the  Bronx.*     (40)     May  10. 
Comparison  of  Third   Rail   and   Overhead   Trolley   Ck>nstruction   as   Applied   to 

the  Electrification  of  Steam  Roads.      (17)     May  11. 
Improvements  on  the  Chicago  Division  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  CShicago  A 

St.   Louis  Ry.*      (13)     May  16. 
Line  Changes  and  Bxtensions  of  the  Oregon  Railroad  A  Navigation  (company's 

System  In  Oregon  and  Washington.*     W.  P.  Hardesty.     (13)     May  16. 
Rack  Locomotive  for  the  TransanJine  Railway.*     (11)     May  17. 
Defective  Rails.*      (13)     May  17. 
The  Mallet  (Compound  Locomotives  on  the  Great  Northern.     (13)    May  17;  (23) 

June;    (47)    May  26;    (18)    June  8. 
Southern  Railway  Freight  Yard  at  AtlanU,  Ga.*      (40)  May  17;   (18)   May  18. 
The  Brennan  Mono-Railway.*      (73)     May  17. 

Standard  M.  C.  B.  Couplers  for  Interurban  Cars.*     (72)     May  18. 
The    Karawanken   Tunnel.*      (12)     May   24. 
Air   Brake  Ck>ntrol  on  Heavy  Grades  of  Trains  Composed  Bzcluslvely  of  Fully 

Loaded    100  000   Lbs.    Capacity    Cars.     T.    L.    Burton.     ( Abstract   of   paper 

read  before  the  Air-Brake  Assoc.)      (13)     May  24. 
Prussian  State  Railway  Signals.*     W.  H.  Pockets.      (13)     May  24. 
The    Ft.    Dodge,    Des    Moines    &    Southern     Railway.*     (40)     May   24;    (72) 

May  25. 
Sections  of  90-pound  Rails  Broken  In  Service.*     (40)     May  24. 
The  Verity  Dalxfel  System  of  Train  Lighting.*      (73)     May  24. 
Locomotive  Ck>aling  Stations.*     A.   J.  Webster.     (86)     May  24. 
An   Indian  Territory  Interurban  System.*      (17)     May  25. 
Rail  Specifications  for  Chicago.      (17)     May  25. 

Physical  Conditions  which  Affect  Rail  Making.*     A.  W.  Heinle.      (62)    May  25. 
Electric    Railway    Assoc. ;    Report    of    the    Standardisation    (Committee.*      (72) 

May  25:    (Abstract.)      (18)     July  13. 
Proposed   Union    SUtion    at    Ottawa.*      (13)     May    31. 
The  Single-Phase  Railroad  of  the  Brembana  Valley  (Italy).*     B.  A.  Kerbaker. 

(26)  May  31;    (17)    July  6. 

A    Vital    Electric   Traction    Problem.*     (Abstract   from   Blectrical   Age.)     (73) 

May   31. 
Results  obtained  by  the  Use  of  Car  Meters.*      (73)     May  31. 
Some  Remarkable  Locomotives  of  1906.     J.  F.  Gaims.     (10)     June. 
4-6-0   Engines;   Buenos   Ayres  and  Pacific   Railway.*      (21)     June. 
The  New  Roof  at  Charing  Cross  Terminus,  South  Eastern  Railway.*     Chas.  8. 

Lake.      (21)     June. 
4-4-2  Engines    (with  Superheaters)  ;   Swedish  State  Railways.*      (21)     June. 
Automatic  Signals  for  Light  Railways  and  Tramways.*     (21)     June. 
Steel    Passenger    Equipment.     Charles    B.     Barra    and    Marvin    Singer.     (23) 

Serial  beginning  June. 
75-Ton    Steel    Flat    Car,    Lake    Shore    A    Michigan    Southern    Railway.*     (23) 

June. 
A    Tabular    Comparison    of    Notable    Examples    of    Recent    Locomotives.      (23) 

June. 
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Simple  Ten  Wheel  Liocomotive,  Cbicago  ft  Northwestern  Railway.*     (25)     June; 

(15)     July    5. 
All   Steel   Passenger   Service    Cars,    Pennsylvania   Railroad.*      (25)     Serial   be- 
ginning   June;    (18)     Serial     beginning     June    8;    (17)     June     8;    (40) 
June  7;   (13)  June  20;    (15)   June  14. 
Simple   Locomotive   Fitted    with    Improved    Smoke    Tube    Superheater,   Swiss 

Government  Railroad.*     Wllhelm  Schmidt.     (25)     June. 
Concrete   Railway   Ties.     (67)     June. 
Specifications    for    Tie    Treatment.*      (87)     June. 
Electric    Car    Braking.*     H.    T.    Plumb.      (Abstract    of    paper    read    before    the 

Indiana  Eng.  Soc.)      (17)     June  1. 
Air  Brakes  on   the  New  York  Central^  Electrical   Equipment.*     S.   W.   Dudley. 

(Extracts  from  paper  read  before  the  Air  Brake  Assoc.)      (18)     June  1. 
Recent    Developments    in    Air    Brake    Control    Apparatus.*     F.    H.    Parke    and 

S.  W.  Dudley.     (15)     June  7. 
A    Solution    of    the    Oil-Burning    Locomotive    Problem.*     Harrington    Emerson. 

(15)     June    7. 
De  Glehn  Ck>mpound  for  the  Paris-Orleans  Railway.*      (15)     June  7. 
Changing   the   Gage   on   the   Louisville    and    Nashville.*     Reuben    Wells.     (15) 

June  7. 
Pacific  Locomotive  for  the  Atlanta  &  West  Point.*      (15)    June  7:   (40)  July  19. 
(Compression  in  Locomotive  Cylinders  and  Means  for  its  Relief.*     H.   G.   Man- 
ning.     (15)     June  7. 
Moment  of  Inertia  and  Curvature.*     G.  R.   Henderson.     (15)     June  7. 
The   Electricity  Generating   Station   of  the   Great   Eastern   Railway   Co.*      (73) 

June  7. 
The  Belmont  Tunnel,  New  York.*      (14)    June  8. 

Driving  (}oncrete  Piles  below  the  Battery  Tunnel,  New  York.      (14)     June  8. 
New  Power  Plant  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Traction  Co.  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.* 

(14)     June   8. 
West  Shore  Electrification  t^tween  Utlca  and  Syracuse.*     (17)     June  8;    (72) 

June    22;    (40)    June    21;     (13)    June    27. 
The  Electrical  Maintenance  Plants  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson   River 

Railroad.*      (17)     June   8. 
Machine   Tool   Equipment  of  the  E.   P.   ft   S.   W.    Ry.,   El   Paso,   Tex.,    Shops.* 

(18)     June   8. 
The  Northern  Electric  Railway.*      (72)     June  8. 
The  Corrugation  of  Rails.*     (11)     June   14. 
Steam   and  Electric  Locomotive  Terminals  of  the  New  York  Central  at  Croten 

and  North  White  Plains.*     (15)     June  14. 
A  (^mparison  of  Cooper's  £50  Loading  with  Recent  Heavy  Locomotives.*      (13) 

June   15. 
Structural  Steel   in  Freight  Car  Construction.*     G.   A.   Akerlind.     (Paper   read 

before   the    Scandinavian    Tech.    Soc.)      (18)     June    16. 
New  Tank  Locomotive  for  the  Midland  Railway.*      (47)     June  15. 
The  Philadelphia   ft  Western  Railway.*      (72)     June  15;    (17)    June   15. 
A    Test    of    Insulators    for    an    Exceptional     Service.*     Sidney     Sprout.     (72) 

June  15. 
New  Steel  Cars  of  the  Hudson  Companies.*     Hugh  Hazleton.     (72)    June   15  ; 

(40)  June  14;    (15)  June  14;     (17)  June  8. 
Locomotive   Fireboxes   with   Expansion    Sheets.*     (Abstract   of   report   of   Supt. 

Motive    Power.    Hocking   Valley   Ry.)      (13)     June   20. 
Pacific  Type  Locomotive  for  Heavy  Express  Service  on  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.* 

(13)     June  20. 
Revision  of  Standards  and  Recommended   Practice.*      (Report  of  Committee  to 

Master   Car   Builders   Assoc.)      (15)     June   21. 
The   Tehuantepec    National    Railway.*      (14)     June    22. 
New    Power   Plant   of   the   Pittsfield   Electric   Street   Railway   Company.*      (17) 

June  22. 
CDUsolidation  (2-8-0)  Type  Compound  Locomotive,  St.  Gothard  Railway.*      (47) 

June   22;    (21)    July. 
A    New    100-Lb.    Rail    Section.*     (13)      June   27. 
Open   Hearth   Steel    Ralls.*     Benjamin   Talbot.     (Paper   read   before   the   Amer. 

Soc.  for  Testing  Materials.)      (20)     June  27. 
Four-Cylinder   Compound   Express   Locomotive,    Danish    State   Railways.*     (11) 

June    28. 
Steam  Railway  Motor  Coach,  East  Indian  Railway.*      (12)     June  28. 
Solid  Sted  Wheels  for  Passenger  Cars.     George  L.  Fowler.     (Paper  read  before 

the  Master  Car  Builders'  Assoc.)      (15)     June  28. 
(Consolidation    Locomotive    tor    the    Chicago,     Rock     Island     6     Pacific*      (40) 

June   28. 
Standard   Specifications   for  Steel   Rails.      (Recommended   by   the  Committee   on 
Standard  Specifications  for  Iron   and  Steel  of  the  Amer.   Soc.   for  Testing 
Materials.)      (14)     June  29;    (15)    July  5;    (13)    July  4. 
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The  Second  Delaware  A  Hudson  Gasoline  Motor  Car.     (17)     June  29. 
Wireless  Signaling  System  for  Railroads.*      (From  Western  Electrician.)     (19) 

June  29. 
The  Railways  of  the  Upper  Ciongo.*     Demetrius  C.  Boulger.     (9)     July. 
The  Manufacture  of  Steel  Rails.     James  C.  Bayles.     (10)     July. 
New  Method  of  Signalling  in  America.*     (21)     July. 
Third   Class   Dining   Cars;   Great  Central    Railway.*     (21)     July. 
Invalid  Saloons;  L.  and  North  Western  Railway.*     (21)     July;   (40)  July  12. 
Taylor   (British)    "All  Blectric"  Power  Interlocking  Plant.*     (21)     July. 
Results   of  Use   of   Difterent   Valve   Clears   on   Locomotives.     (Report  of   (Com- 
mittee of  the  Master  Mechanics'  Assoc.)      (25)     July. 
4-Cy Under  Deglehn   (impound   10- Wheel   Locomotive,    Paris-Orleans   Railway.* 

(25)     July. 
Largest    Passenger    Locomotive,    4-6-2    Typ«,    Pennsylvania    Railroad.*     (25) 

July. 
Steel  Postal   Car,  Harriman  Lines.*     (25)     July. 
Casting    Shells   and   Hub   and   Side   Liners    in    Driving   Boxes,    Lake   Shore   A 

Michigan   Southern  Railway.*     (25)     July. 
Rail  Corrugation.*     Joseph  A.  Panton.     (77)     July. 
Electric  Lighting  of  Trains.*     John  Denham.     (77)     July. 
Train-Lighting.*      H.    Henderson.      (77)     July. 
Details  of   Derrick  Car  and  Method  of  Work  Adopted  for  Brecting  a  Railway 

Bridge.*     (87)     July. 
Experiences  with  Limber  and   Stiff  Rail   Sections.*     P.   H.   Dudley.     (Abstract 

of  paper  read  before  the  Amer.   See.   for  Testing  Materials.)      (20)     July 

4;    (41)   June  28. 
Bxpreas  Passenger  Engine,  Midland   Railway.*      (12)     July  5. 
Proposed  New  Union  Passenger  Station   at  Buffalo.*     (15)     July  6. 
New   Dynamometer   Car   of  the   Pezinsylvania   Railroad.*     (40)    July   6;    (18) 

July  6:    (25)    Aug. 
A  New  Type  of  Tracklaying  Machine.*     (40)     July  6. 
Milne's  Vibration  Recorder.*     (40)     July  5. 
Arch    Tubes    and    Brick    Arches.      (Ab.stract8    of    discussions    read   before    Inter. 

Master  Boiler  Makers'  AssocO      (40)     July  5. 
The  Power  Plant  of  the  Norfolk  A  Portsmouth  Traction  Ck>.*     (14)     July  6; 

(17)    July    13. 
How  May  Quality  of  Steel  Rails  be  Improved?     Henry  M.  Howe.     (\6)     July  6. 
A.  C.   Electrification  on  the  Illinois  Traction  System.*     John  R.   Hewitt.      (17) 

July  6. 
Standardization    of    Electric    Railway    Equipment.     C.    B.    King.      (Paper    read 

before  the  Canadian  St.  Ry.  Assoc.)      (17)     July  6. 
Jackson-ville  Shops  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry.*     (18)     July  6. 
Tire   Wear  of   Rolled    Steel  Wheels.*      (18)     July   6. 
Pile  Foundations  for  Tunnel  Tubes.*      (46)     July  6. 

Recently  (Constructed  Italian  Locomotives.*     Chas.   S.  Lake.      (47)     July  6. 
Ocean  City  Extension  of  the  Atlantic  City  &  Shore  Railroad.*      (72)     July  6 ; 

(17)    June   29. 
Lccomotive  Smoke  Prevention.     John  A.  Hartman.      (62)     July  8. 
Gravel  Spreader  Used  on  the  Colorado  River  Levee  Construction.*     H.  T.  Cory, 

Assoc  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  B.      (13)     July  11. 
Compound   Locomotive:    Railways   ot   the   Grand   Duchy  of   Oldenbourg.*      (11) 

July   12;    (15)    July   19. 
New  Station,  Yard  and  Terminal  Facilities  of  the  Harrlman  Lines  at  Salt  Lake 

City.*      (15)     July   12. 
The  Railroads  of  Mexico.     Erdls  G.  Robinson.      (15)     Serial  beginning  July  12. 
Progress  of  the  Pennsylvania  Tunnels  under  Manhattan  Island.*    (15)     July  12. 
The  Stratford  Power  Station  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway.*      (26)     July  12. 
Dry  Battery  (Railway  Signalling).     U.  J.  Fry.      (40)     July  12. 
The  Fortieth  St.  Track  Elevation  of  the  Chicago  Junction  Ry.*      (14)     July  13. 
Some  Effects  of  the  Recent  Earthquake  in  Jamaica   Upon   Railway  Structures. 

J.  Mark  Fletcher,  Assoc.  M.  Am.   Soc.  C.   E.      (14)     July  13. 
Key  Route  Interlocking  Plants.*      (17)     July  13.' 

The  Plans  for  the  Boston  A  Eastern  Electric  Railroad.*     (17)     July  13. 
Arc  Lamps  for   Railway  Car   Illumination ;    Their   Distribution    and   Character- 
istics.*    Alfred  L.  Bustlce.      (27)     July  13. 
A   Remarkable  Locomotive.*     Chas.   S.    Lake.      (47)     July    13. 
Results  of  Use  of  Different  Valve  Gears  on  LocomotlvpR.      (Abstract  of   Report 

of  Ck>mmittee  to  Amer.  Ry.  Master  Mechanics'  Assoc.)      (47)     July  13. 
New  York.  Auburn  A  Lansing  Railroad.*      (72)    July  13. 
Cars  for  City  Service.     T.   J.   Nlcholl.      (72)     July  13. 

The  Longest  Narrow-Gauge  Light  Railway  In  the  World.*      (11)     July  19. 
The  Pennsylvania  New  Terminal,  New  York.*      (12)      Serial  beginning  July  19. 
New  Passenger  Station  at  EvansvlIIe  for  the  Evansvlll?  &  Terre  Haute.*      (15) 

July   19. 
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RftllrMd— (CootiniMd). 

New  Top-Mast  Motor  Signal.*     (15)     July  19. 

The   New  York  Central's  Electric  Lines.*     (15)     July  19. 

An  Unloader  for  High  Fills.*     (15)     July  19. 

HubtMrd  Automatic   Safety  Switch.*     (40)     July  19. 

The  Nine-Mile  Power  Station  of  the  Spokane  A  Inland  Bmpire  Railway.*     H. 

Cole  Bstep.      (14)     July  20. 
New  Turbine  Generating  Station  of  the  Illinois  Traction  System  at  Peoria,  111.* 

(17)     July   20. 
0>mbined    Magnetic    and    Mechanical    Track    Brake    Used    in    Sheffield,    Eng.* 

(17)     July  20. 
A  New  Design  of  Rail  Section.*      (18)     July  20. 

New  Tunnel  in  the  Kicking  Horse  Pass,  Canadian  Pacific  Ry.*      (18)     July  20. 
Pacific   Electric   Passenger   Cars.*      (72)     July  20. 
Proposed  High-Speed  Lines  for  Boston  and  Vicinity.*      (72)     July  20. 
The    Standard    Rail    Design    Changed    to    Suit    C!onformation.*     A.    W.    Heinle. 

(62)      July  22. 
Passenger  Locomotives   of  the  4-4-4  Type  with   Bar  Frames.     Bavarian   State 

Railways.*      (13)     July  26. 
Notes  on  Recent  Rail  Design.*     (13)     July  25. 
Two    Recent   Designs  of  Cattleguards.*      (13)     July   25. 
The    Italian    Approaches     to     the     Simplon     Tunnel.*      (11)     Serial    beginning 

July  26. 
Six-Wheel  Coupled  Locomotive    (Metre-Gauge)   for  the  Federated  Malay  States 

Railways.*     (11)     July  26. 
The   Resistance  of  Railway  Trains.*      (11)     July  26. 
The   Work   of   the   "Experiments"   on   the   London   and   Northwestern    Railway. 

(11)     July  26. 
Increase   in    the  Weight  of  Locomotives.*      (15)     July   26. 
The  Hall  Electric  Slot.*      (15)     July  26. 

Early  Tears  of  the  Philadelphia  ft  Reading.*     C.  H.  Caruthers.      (15)     July  26. 
Automatic   Railway  Wagon  Weighbridge.*      (22)     July  26. 
Four-Cylinder    Balanced    Compound    Locomotive,    Buenos    Ayres    Gt.    Southern 

Railway,    and   Locomotive   Crune,    Oudh    and    Rohilkund    Railway,    India.* 

(47)     July   27. 
Passenger  Platform   at  Bay  Shore  Park.   Baltimore.*     (17)     July  27. 
Freight  and  Miscellaneous  Equipment  of  the  Pacific  Electric  Railway.*     (72) 

July  27. 
Simple    O)naolidation    Locomotive    Fitted    with    Baldwin    Superheater.*     (25) 

Aug. 
Steel,    Triple   Hopper    Bottom,    Self-Clearing    Coke    Car,    Pittsburgh    and   Lake 

Erie   Railroad.*      (25)     Aug. 
Bending  Rails  by  Machinery.*      (13)     Aug.   1. 
Prairie  Locomotive  for  the  Minneapolis,   St.   Paul  ft  Sault  Ste.   Marie.*      (15) 

Aug.   2. 
The    Maximus    Brake.*      (15)     Aug.    2. 

The    Trans-Andine    Railroads.*     Lewis   R.    Freeman.      (15)     Aug.    2. 
A    Balanced    Compound    Locomotive    for    the    Italian    State    Railroads.*     (15) 

Aug.    2. 
New  Union  Station  for  Three  Roads  at  Waco,  Tex.*      (15)     Aug.  2. 
Reinforced  Concrete  Structures  on  tbe  Kansas  City  Outer  Belt  ft  Electric  Rail- 
road.*    Walter  W.  Colpitis.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.      (40)     Aug.  2.     . 
Tests    of    the    Live    Load    on    Driving    Springs.*     Charles    A.    Howard.     (40) 

Aug.    2. 
The   Bothwell   Locomotive.*      (40)      Aug.   2;    (18)    Aug.   3. 
Method   of  Excavating   Rock   in   Large   Masses    (Grand   Trunk  Pacific   R.    R.). 

George   C.    MoFarlane.     (16)     Aug.    3. 
Rack-rail  Haulage  In  Coal  Mines.*     George  E.  Lynch.      (16)     Aug.  3. 
Intenirban    Railway   Development   near   Milwaukee.*      (17)     Aug.    3. 
The  Electrification  of  the  Hammersmith  ft  City  Railway  Branch  of  the  Great 

Western    Railway.*      (17)     Aug.    3. 
Estimated  Cost  of  Electrifying  the  Berlin  Ring  and  Stadtbahn.     (17)     Aug.  8. 
Review  of  the  Master  Car  Builders  Brake  Shoe  Test*      (17)     Aug.   3. 
p.  R.  R.  Concrete  Base  Roundhouse  at  Shire  Oaks.  Pa.*      (18)     Aug.   3. 
New  L.  S.  ft  M.  S.  Ry.  Passenger  Locomotive.*      (18)     Aug.  3. 
Vanadium  Steel  Locomotive  Springs.*     (18)     Aug.  3. 

Municipal   Bridge  and  Terminals  Commission   of  St.   Louis.      (18)     Aug.   3. 
A  New  Mountain  Locomotive.*      (Translated  from  La  Nature.)      (19)     Aug.   8. 
The  Inauguration  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad  Electric  Service.*      (46)     Aug.  8. 
Construction   Features  of  the  Ocean   Shore   Railway.*      (72)     Aug.    3. 
Note  sur  I'Bmploi  de  Locomotives  Articul6es  de  Grande  Puissance   aux  Etats- 

Unis.*     Marcel   Japiot.     (38)     Apr. 
Nouveau  Disposltif  pour  la  Manoeuvre  Blectrique  de  Signaux  et  des  Aiguilles  en 

Service  k  la  Gare  de  Courcelles-Celnture  &  Paris.*      (38)     Apr. 
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RailrMd— (Coat  inaed ) . 

La  Conservation  des  Traverses  de  Chetnins  de  Fer,  Penetration  de  la  Chaleur 

dans  le  Bols.     (33)     Apr.   27. 
Les  Oscillations  du  Materiel  dues  au  Materiel  lul-meme  et  lea  Grandes  Vflessea 

des  Chemlns  de  Fer.*     Georges  Marie.      (38)     Serial  beginning  May. 
La    Reconstruction    de   la   Gare   de   Valenciennes.*     Coasmann   and   B.    Despons. 

(38)     Serial   beginning  May. 
Mesure    des    Deplacements    Relatifs    des    Ralls    Apparell    Reltler.*     Mesnager. 

(33)     May  4. 
Cbemin  de  Fer  Electriaue  Monopbase  de  la  Valiee   du   Brembo    (Lombardle).* 

P.  Cbignaterie.      (33)     June  22. 
Note  sur  le  Service  des  Trains  nt  des  Macbines  en  Angleterre.*     Demoulin  et 

Bezler.      (38)     July. 
Le  Freinage   des   Trains   &   Grand   Vitesse :    Nouveau   Type   de   Frein,    Systdme 

Maxlmus.*     A.   Boyer-Guillon.      (33)     July   27. 
L'BIectriflcation  du  New-Tork  Central  Railroad  dans  la  BauUeue  de  New-Tork.* 

(33)      July  27. 
Der    TalObergang    der    Westerwaldquerbabn    bei    Westerburg.*     Wolpert     (49) 

Vol.   7-9,  1907. 
Die  Bisenbabnbetriebsmittel  auf  der  Ausstellung  in  Mailand  1906.*     Metzeltin. 

(48)     Serial   beginning   May  4. 
Die  Maschinellen   Anlagen   beim   Bau  des  Tauemtunnels.*     K.   Brabbee.      (48) 

May  25;  (53)   Serial  beginning  June  7. 
Der     Bemer     Alpendurcbstich       (Ldtscbblrgbabn).*     Fritz      Hromatka.     (53) 

May    31. 
Das  Ricbten  von  Bisenbabnscbienen  ixn  Kalten  und  Warmen  Zustande.*     S.  Ton 

Scbukowski.     (50)     June   6. 
Die  Binftibrung  des   Blektriscben  Zugbetriebes  auf  den  Berliner  Stadt-,  Rlng- 

und  Vorortbabnen.     W.   Relcbel.     (48)     Serial  beginning  June  22. 
Der    Antrlebvorgang    bei    Lokomotlven.*     J.     Jabn.     (48)     Serial     beginning 

July  6. 

KnUrontf,  StrMt. 

Tbe  Atr  of  tbe  New  York  Subway  Prior  to  1906.*     Cteorge  A.  Soper.     (7)     Mar. 

Tbe  Montevideo  Tramways.*     (73)     May  S;    (17)   May  4. 

Tbe  Successful  Operation  of  Trail  Cars  in  Denver.*      (72)    May  4. 

Tbe  Brigbton  Beacb  Improvement  of  tbe  Brooklyn  Helgbts  R.  R.*     (14)     May 

18:    (17)    May   11. 
Rail   Corrugations   in  Pbiladelpbia.*      (17)     May   18. 

New  Ralls  for  tbe  Cbicago  Street  Railways.*     (Specifications.)      (13)    May  23. 
Tbe  Cbaring  Cross.  Buston  A  Hampstead  Railway.*      (73)     May  81. 
Some  Notes  on  tbe  Breaking  of  Trolley  Wires.     P.  S.  Sbeardown.     (Abstract.) 

(77>     June. 
Remote  Control  Hlgb-Tension  Switcbgear.*     Frank  Walker.      (Abstract.)      (77) 

June. 
Track  Reconstruction  In  San  Franoisco.*      (72)     June  1. 
Rapid  Transit  in  Boston  and  Vicinity.*      (72)     June  1. 
Constructing    Blevated     Railroad    Foundations    over     a    Large     Sewer.*      (14) 

June  8. 
Tbe  Franklin  Avenue  Improvement  on  tbe  Brigbton  Beacb  Line  of  tbe  Brooklyn 

Rapid    Transit    Company.*      (17)     June    22. 
New  Sb'^ps  <»nd  Sb'^o   Practice  of  tbe  Omaba  &   Council   Bluffs  Street  Railway 

Company.*      (17)     June  22. 
Ravenswnod  Extension  of  tbe  Nortbwestern  Blevated  Railroad.*      (72)     June  22. 
Gradf*  Correction   and  Pile  Foun>1ations  in   tbe  Bast  River  Tunnel  of  tbe  New 

York  Rapid   Transit   Subway.*      (13)     June  27. 
Platform   Arrangrmentx  at  Grand  Central.*     (17)      June  29. 
Sbops  and  Sbop  Practice  of  tbe  Los  Angeles  Railway.*      (72)     July  6. 
An    Official    Report   on    tbe    Condition    of    tbe    East    River   Tunnel.     Nelson    P. 

Lewi^.  M.   Am.   Soc.   C.   B.      (13)     July  11;    (14)    July   13. 
Notes  on  Tramway  Rail  Wear.*     C.  F.  Wlke.     (Paper  read  before  tbe  Incor- 
porated Assoc,  of  Municipal  and  County  Bngrs.)      (22)     July  12. 
Sixty-Nlntb    Street    Terminal    of    tbe    Pbiladelpbia    Rapid    Transit    Co.*      (18) 

July   13. 
New  Offices  and   Repair  Sbops  at  Lima,   O.*      (72)     July  27. 
(3cmp1etion   of  Grade   Rectification    In   tbe   Battery   Tunnel,    New  York.*     (14) 

July  20. 
Tbe    Elevator    and    Escalator    Bquipment    of    tbe    New    York    Subway.*     (14) 

July  20. 
Tbe   Ralnt-Micbel    Station    of    tbe    Paris   Metropolitan.*     (Translated   from   La 

Nature.)   -(19)     July  20 
Tbe   Onerating   Costs    and    Revenue   of   Urban    Railways.     Gerard    B.    Werner. 

(9)     Aug. 
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RallroMit.  Street— (C<nitlBiicd). 

Lowering  the  Grade  of  a  Tunnel  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  (Metropolitan  Street 
Ry.)*  W.  M.  Archibald.  (Abstiact  of  paper  read  before  the  Bng.  Soc. 
of   the   South.)      (13)     Aug.   1. 

Brgebnisse  der  Konkurrenzfahrten  mit  Motorwagen  und  Leichten  Loko* 
motiven  auf  der  Vorortelinie  der  Wiener  Stadtbahn.      (53)     July   5. 

Sanitary. 

The  Bfflclency  of  the  Shone  -System  of  Pumping.*     Charles  Leslie  Ck>z.     (63) 

Vol.   168. 
Big  Four  Sanitary  Sewage  Disposal  System.*      (86)     May  3. 
The  Pollution  of  New  York  Harbor.     Ctoorge  C.  Whipple.     (Abstract  of  paper 

read  before  the  N.  Y.  0)unty  Homeopathic  Medical  Assoc.)      (14)     May  26 ; 

(13)  May  28. 

The  Admission  of  Trade  Wastes  into  the  Sewers  of  Reading,  Pa.      (14)     May  25. 
Street  Cleaning  in  the  Central  Busmess  District  of  Chicago.*      (14)     May  25. 
The  Health  of  Bmployees  in   the  New  York   Subway.     George  A.    Soper.     (7) 

June. 
English.    German    and    Swiss    Destructors    Plants.*     Frank    C.    Perkins.     (60) 

June. 
Data  for  Heating  Calculations.     Wm.  Kent.     (Paper  read  before  the  Nat.  Assoc. 

of  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters.)      (70)     Serial  beginning  June. 
Heating  and  Ventilating  of  the   Title  Guarantee   Trust   Building,   New   York.* 

(14)  June  1. 

The  Ck>mparatlye  Disposition  of  Organic  Matter  by  Sand,  Contact  and  jSprlnk- 

ling   Filters.     H.   W.    Clark.     (Abstract   of   paper    read   before   the   Amer. 

Pub.   Health  Assoc.)      (13)     June   6. 
Use  of  Gas  from  a  Hygienic  Standpoint.     Vivian    B.   Lewes.      (66)     June   25: 

(24)     Aug.   6. 
A  Judicial  Review  of  American  Stream  Pollution  Decisions.     (14)     June  29. 
The  Atmosphere  of  Cities.     H.  Henriet      (19)     July  6. 

Blectrlcally-Drlven  Sewage  Pumping  Plant  at  Salem.   Mass.*      (27)     July  6. 
Official  Report  on  Typhoid  Fever  in  Washington,  D.  C,    in  1906.      (Abstract.) 

(13)     July  11. 
The  Testing  and  Hygienic  Efficiency  of  Gas  Fires.*     Jno.   H.    Brearley.      (Ab- 
stract of  paper  read  before  the  Inst,  of  Gas  Bngrs.)      (12)     July  12. 
Heating    and    Ventilating    the    Hotel    Knickerbocker,    New    York    City.*      (14) 

July  13. 
Large  Rlveted-Steel  Sewers  in  Jersey  City.  N.  J.*      (14)     July  13. 
Mosquito  Work  and  Malaria  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.      (Extract  from  Report, 

Dept.  of  Health,  Isthmian  Canal  Comm.)      (13)     July   18. 
The    Kinnlckinnic    River    Flushing    Tunnel    and    Pumping    Station,    Milwaukee. 

Wis.*      (14)     July  27. 
New  Sewage  Pumping  Station  at  Chicago :  Description  of  the  Installation  of  the 

Thirty-ninth    Street    Pumping   Station,    on    the    South    Side.*     Athbum    W. 

Meltrose.      (64)     Aug. 
River  Flushing  Plants  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.*      (13)     Aug.   1. 
Siphon  de  Chasse  Parenty.*     Parcnty.      (43)      1907,   Pt.   II. 
M^molre  sur  un  R6gulateur  de  D6blt  Syslftme  Parenty.*     Parenty.      (43)      1907. 

Pt.    II. 
Les  SIphonff  Sous-Marins  des  Egouts  de  Copenhague.*     G.  Plou  de  Salnt-GUIes. 

(33)      May  18. 
Calcul    des    Installations    d<>    ChauCTage    par    I'Eau    Chaude    &    Basse    Presslon.* 

E.   Math  leu.      (30)      June. 
Die    Tunnelnrecken   der    Neuen    Stammslele    in    Hamburg.*     Curt    Merckel    and 

Unger-Nyborg.      (51)      Serial    beginning   May   4. 

Stractaral. 

BfTect  of  Low  Temperature  on  the   Recovery  of  Steel  from  Overstrain.*     E.   J 

McCaustland.      (56)     Vol.    37. 
Internal    Stresses   and   Strains   in    Iron    and    Steel.     Henry    D.    Hlbbard.      (56) 

Vol.  37. 
A    New    Colorimeter    for    the    Determination    of   Carbon    in    Steel.*     Cbarle.s    H. 

White.      (56)     Vol.    37. 
Distribution    of    Stresses    In    Plate-Girders.*     Cyril    Walter    Lloyd- Jones.      (63) 

Vol.  168. 
Reinforced  Concrete:    Its  Limitations.*     Carl   Gayler.      (Paper   read  before   the 

Bngrs.  Club  of  St.  Louis.)      (1)   Apr. 
Fire    Prevention    Apparatus.     John    Richards.      (Paper    read    before    the    Tech- 
nical   Soc.    of    the    Pacific    Coast.)      (1)      Apr. 
Methods  and  Economic  Aspects  of  Modern   Timber  PreBervation.*      (2)      Apr. 
Cement.  Mortar  and  (Concrete.  Preparation  and  Use  for  Farm  Purposes.*     Philip 

L.   Wormeley.   Jr.      (67)     Apr. 
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Strnctaral— (Continued) . 

The  Demolition  of  the  Great  Wheel.*      (11)     Apr.  26. 

Roofs.*     (21)     Serial   beginning  May. 

Notes  on  Expansion  and  Contraction  of  Concrete  Structures.*     A.  C.  Lewerens» 

M.   Am.   Soc.   C.  B.      (13)     May  9. 
The   Contractor's   Plant  Used   ip   Constructing   the   Montgomery   Ward   Building, 

Chicago.*      (14)      May    11. 
Structural   Details   in   the  Singer   Building,   New  York.*     (14)     May   18. 
Reinforced   Concrete-Steel   Specifications.      (Extracts   from   Report  of   Committee 

to    the    National    Fire    Protection    Assoc.)      (86)     May    24;     (67)     May; 

(14)    June  8;    (13)    June  6. 
Steel  Details  in  the  Upper  Part  of  the  Singer  Building  Tower.*      (14)     May  26. 
Reinforced    Concrete    Building     Construction :    Informal     discussion     before     the 

Boston    Soc.    of   Civ.    Engrs.*      (1)      June. 
Some  Details  of  Concrete  Construction.*     L.   J.  Hotchkiss.      (4)     June. 
Reinforced    Concrete    Structures    for    Manufacturing    Purposes.*     Leonard    C. 

Wason.      (9)      June. 
The   Constitution   of   Portland   Cement   Clinker.     Wilhelm    Micha91is,    Sr.      (Tr. 

by   W.    MichaSlis.   Jr.)      (67)      June. 
The  Baltimore  6  Ohio  Office  Building,  Baltimore.*      (14)     June  1. 
Extension   of  the   Tribune  Building,   New  York.*      (14)     June  1. 
The  System  of  Fire  Protection  at  the  Road  Shops  of  the  Public  Service  Corpo- 
ration   of   New   Jersey.*     Martin    Schreiber.      (17)     June   1. 
Erection  of  City   Investing  Company's  Building.*      (13)     June   20. 
Early  Reinforced  Concrete  in  England.*     (11)     June  21. 

The  Construction  of  the  Trust  Company  of  America  Building.*      (14)     June  22. 
Tall   Building  Foundations  on  Soft  Clay.*      (14)     June  22. 
The   Staten   Island   Ferry   Terminal.*      (14)     June   29. 
Nomenclature    and    Specifications    for    Structural    Timber.     (Report    to    Amer. 

Soc.    for    Testing   Materials.)     (14)     June   29. 
Concrete    in    Bee-Hive    Oven    Construction.     Charles    L.    Hower.     (Paper    read 

before  the  Coal  Mining  Inst,  of  Amer.)      (62)     June  29. 
The  Report  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  on  Reinforced  Concrete.* 

(67)     July. 
A   Reinforced  (Concrete  Mill   Building  with  Separately-Molded  Members.*      (13) 

July  4. 
Standard  Test  for  Fireproof  Floor  Construction.     (Reported  by  the  (committee 

on  Fireprooflng  Materials  of  the  Amer.  Soc.  for  Testing  Materials.)      (14) 

July   6. 
The  Development   of  Gasholder   Construction.     Geo.    H.    Cressler.      (Paper   read 

before  the  Wisconsin  Gas  Assoc.)      (13)     July  11. 
Diagrams  for  the  Design   of  Reinforced  Concrete  Beams.*     (13)     July   11. 
Heavy  Columns  in  the  Metropolitan  Tower,  New  York.*      (14)      July  13. 
The  Construction  of  the  Seligman  Building,  New  York.*      (14)     July  13. 
The   New   Building  of   the  Boston   Edison   Company.*     (27)     July    13. 
The  Failure  of  a  Rein  forced-Concrete  Building  at  Philadelphia.*      (13)  July  18. 
Wind   Reactions  in  Mill-Building  Frames.*     C.  H.   Wood.     (13)     July   18. 
Testa   of   Cold-Twisted   Steel   Rods  for   Concrete   Reinforcement.     Jesse   J.    Shu- 
man.      (Paper   read   before   the   Amer.    Soc.    for   Testing   Materials.)       (13) 

July  18;   (14)   July  20. 
Corrosion    of   Copper    and    Copper   Alloys.     John    G.    A.    Rhodin.      (12)      Serial 

beginning  July  19. 
The    White-Souther    Endurance-Test    Specimen.     Henry    Souther.      (Paper    read 

before  the  Amer.    Soc.   for   Testing  Materials.)      (14)     July   20. 
Carrying  Capacity  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Floor  Construction.*     A.   E.   IJndall 

and  G.  R.  Heckle.      (14)     July  20. 
Standard   Sand   for   Cement  Work.     M.    J.    Reinhart.      (Abstract  of   paper   read 

before  the  Iowa  Cement  Users'   Assoc.)      (14)     July   20. 
A  Concrete  Warehouse  with  Concrete  Doors  and  Water  Tanks.*      (13)      July  25. 
0)ncrete  and   Excavation  Work  on   New  Jones  A  Laughlin   Plant  at  Aliquippa 

Park,   Pa.*     Charles    M.    Ripley,      (13)     July   25;    (20)    July    25. 
The   Symmetrical   Masonry   Arch :    Analysis   According   to   the   Elastic   Theory.* 

Malverd  A.   Howe.     (15)     July  26. 
A  Problem  in  Underpinning  (Mount  Royal  Pumping  Station).*      (14)      July  27. 
Report  of  the  British  Joint  (Committee  on  Reinforced  Concrete.*      (14)    July  27. 
The  Rectification  of  an  Auditorium  Roof.      (14)     July  27. 
Causes   of    Decay   In    Timber.     C.    W.    Berry.      (Paper    read   before    the    U.    S. 

Wood  Preserving  Assoc.)      (60)      Aug. 
Test  of   a   Cast   Steel    Beam.*     J.    V.    McAdam.      (13)     Aug.    1. 
Waterproofing  Coast  Defense  Structures.      (13)     Aug.   1. 
The  Effect  of  Stress  on  the  Corrosion  of  Iron.      (14)     Aug.  3. 
Notes  on   Reinforced   Concrete  Designing.*      (14)      Aug.   3. 
The  Calvary  Cemetery  Mortuary   Chapel.*      (14)     Aug.    3. 
The  Slipping  Resistance  of  Steel  and  Brass  in  Concrete.     H.   Burchartz.     (14) 

Aug.  3. 

"Illustrated 
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StrBCtarml-(CoBtlnaed) . 

The  Hudson   Companies'    Building,    New   York.*      (14)     Aug.    3. 

Tlie   Preservation   of   Timber:     Some   New   Data   on   Penetration.     (From   Th9 

Builder,)      (19)     Aug.   3. 
Experiences    sur   Semi -Articulation    pour   Voutes   en    B^ton   Arm6.*     Mesnager. 

(43)     1907.   Pt.   II. 
Observations   Pr61iminaires   au    Sujet   de    la    Decomposition    des   Clments    A    la 

Mer.*     Henry  Le  Cbatelier.      (43)     1907.  Pt.   II. 
Accidents  Inoplnes.     Paul  S6e.      (32)     Mar. 
Nouveaux  M^canismes  et  Nouvelles  Mfithodes  pour  I'Essai  des  M6taux.*    Pierre 

Breuil.      (37)     Serial  beginning  Apr. 
Calcul  des  Fermes  de  Cbarpente  Cas  Particuliers  des  Poutres  k  Trav^es  Soll- 

daires.*     Hausser  et  Cunq.     (38)     Apr. 
Jiesultat  des  Essals  sur  les  Mortlers  Exposes  &  la  Mer  &  Sylt.      (84)     Apr. 
Influence  de  la   Sonde  sur   la   Dur6e   de  Prise  du   Ciment  Portland.     Rohland. 

(84)     Apr. 
Lie  D6capage  Chimlque  du  Fer  et  de  I'Acier.*     E.  Lemalre.      (33)     Apr.  27. 
Nouveau    Syst^me   de   Construction   en   Ciment   Arme   d'Bgale   Resistance   k  la 

Flexion,   Systdme   E«dmond   Colgnet*     (84)     June. 
Note  sur  des  Phenomenes  de  Decomposition  de  Mortlers  Constates  dans  Divers 

Souterrains  du   Cbemin    de   Fer   de   Ceinture   de   Paris   et   sur   les   Moyens 

Ehnployes  pour  en  Reparer  les  Effets.*     CoUot.      (38)     July. 
Berechnung  Steifer  Rahmen.*     H.  Maurer.      (51)    Serial  beginning  Apr.  24. 
Kalksandsteine.      (Papers    read    before    the    Verein    der    Kalksandsteinfabriken 

B.  V.)      (80)     Apr.   25. 

Die   Berechnung  von   Fabrlkschornsteinen.     C.   Oaab.      (48)     Apr.   27. 
Verfahren    und    Maschine    zur    Erzeugung    von    Armierten    Zementmasten    und" 

-R6hren.*     Hans  Siegwart.     (78)     Serial  beginning  May. 
Die  Kathollsche  Pfarrklrche  in  Pressbaum.     Josef  Gaugusch.     (78)     May. 
Neue    Franz5sl8che    Versuche    mit    Umschnttrtem    Beton.     M.    R.    von    Thullie. 

(78)     Serial  beginning  May. 
Statische     Unterpuchung     Einlger     Im     Eisenbetonbau     H&uflg     Vorkommenden- 

Aufgaben.     Charles  Abeles.      (78)     Serial  beginning  May. 
Ueber    den    Erh&rtungsprozess    der    HydrauUschen    Bindemittel.     Dr.    Rohland. 

(50)     May  8. 
Einfluss  der  Festigkelt  der  Mauerziegel  und  des  Mdrtels  auf  die  Festigkeit  der 

Mauerwerkes.     Prof.    Germer.     (Paper    read    before    the    Deutscher    Verein 

far  Ton-,  Zement-  und  Kalklndustrie  B.  V.)      (80)     May  11. 
Bestimmungen   fUr  die  Elnheltllche  Lieferung  und  Prflfung  von   Portland-  und 

Schlacken-Zement.      (From  the  Report  of  the  (Committee  on  Cement  of  the 

Oesterr.  Ing.-  und  Archt. -Verein.)      (53)     Serial  beginning  May  17. 
Beitrag   zur    Frage   des  .Rechnerischen    Nachwelses   der    Betonzugspannung    fttr 

anf  Biegung  Beanspruchte  Tragwerke  in  Betoneisen.     Fritz  Postuvanschitz. 

(78)      June. 
Dichtungs-  und  Fundierungsarbeiten  mlttels  Einpressens  von  FlUsslgem  Zement- 

mdrtel.*     Aug.    Wolfsholz.      (78)     June. 
Professor  von   Bachs  Untersuchungen   mit  Armiertem   Beton.     E.   Probst.      (82) 

Serial   beginning   June    1. 
Die       Tabellenwerke       fQr       EIsenbeton-Konstruktionen.     Prof.      MOrsch.      (51) 

Serial    beginning   June   12. 
Bestimmungen    fttr    die    AusfQhrung    von    Konstruktionen    aus    Eisenbeton    bel* 

Hochbauten.     Preuss.     Minister     der     dfTentlichen     Arbeiten.      (80)      Serial 

beginning  June  15. 
Kalksandsteine  mit  Gemahleofm   Sand.      (80)      June   20. 
Zur    Frage    der    Dehnungsf&falgkelt    des    Betons    mit    und    ohne    Elseneinlagen.* 

C.  Bach.      (48)     June    29. 

Untersuchungen  tlber  den  Gehalt  von  Magnesia  in  den  Zementen.     A.  Menin  and' 

P.   de  Stefanl.      (Tr.   from  the  Annuarlo  della  Society  chlmlca  dl  Milano.) 

(80)     June   29. 
Welche  Statische  Bedeutung  Hat  die  Einbetonierung  einer  Eisens&ule?*     F.  v.  E. 

(78)      July. 
Berlcht  des   Verelns   Deutscher   Portland-Zementfabrlkanten.      (80)      July    16. 
Ceber  Chemisch-physikall^che  Verhaltnisse  der  Hochbaslschen  Hochofenschlacken- 

und  Zemente.     Karl  Zulkowski.     (50)     Serial  beginning  July  17. 
Berlcht  des  Betonausschusses   (Deutscher  Beton-Verein  E.  V.).     (80)     July  27. 

Topofrmphical. 

Difficulties  Encountered  in  Early  Surveys  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts ;  How 
They  Were  Overcome  and  the  Results  Obtained.  Frank  W.  Hodgdon. 
(Paper  read  before  the  Boston  Soc.  of  Civ.   Engrs.)      (1)     May. 

Survey  Work  for  a  Two-Mile  Viaduct.  Key  West  Extension  of  the  Florida  East 
Coast   Ry.*     George  P.    Carver.      (13)     May   9. 

Setting  Out  Curves.*     Thos.  G.   Bocklng.      (12)      May  17. 

•Illustrated. 
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Topoirraplilcal.  — ( Continued) . 

Determining  the  Direction  of  Deep  Bore  Holes  and  Testing  their  Water  Tight- 
ness.*     (13)      May    23. 
Photographic   Surveying.*     William  Griffith.      (45)      June. 
The  Topographical   Survey  of  Staten   Island.*      (14)     July  20. 
A   New  Method  for  Determining  Aalmuth.*     E.   H.   McAlister.      (15)     July   26. 

Water  Supply. 

A    Device    for    Regulating    the    Discharge    of    Water    from    a    Reservoir.*     P. 

Bou6ry.      (56)     Vol.    3V. 
High-Pressure    Fire-Service    Pumping   Station    at    Coney    Island.*     B.    Franklin 

Hart,   Jr.      (8)      Apr. 
Notes    on    Hydroelectric    Plant    Organization    and    Operation.     Farley    Osgood. 

(42)      Apr. 
Operation    of    the    New    Haven    Water    Co.'s    Filter    Plant*     Chas.    A.    Ferry. 

M.    Am.    Soc.    C.    B.      (Paper   read   before   the   Conn.    Soc.   of   Civ.    Bngrs.) 

(13)  May   9. 

Notes  on  Water  Filtration  In  Japanese  Cities.*     George  A.  Johnson.  Assoc.   M. 

Am.  Soc.   C.   B.      (14)     May  11. 
Automatic    Sluice    in    the    Bondman    Weir    Across    the    Aire    at    Leeds.*      (U) 

May  17. 
The   Dhukwa    Dam.*      (12)     May    17. 

Improvements  to  the  Water  Supply  System  of  Albany,  N.  Y.*      (14)     May  18. 
The  Great   Falls  Station  of  the   Southern  Power  Co.*     (14)     Serial  beginning 

May   18. 
Sand  Filters  at  Bar  Harbor,  Me.,  and  South  Norwalk.  Conn.,  for  the  Removal 

of  Organisms,  Tastes  and  Odors  from  Water.*  H.  W.  Clark.      (13)    May  23. 
A   Commonplace   View  of  Water-Softening.     E.   J.   Deason.      (22)     May  24. 
Experiments   on    the  Preliminary    Treatment   of   Water   at   Washington.*      (14) 

May   25. 
The  Tytam   Tuk  Water- Works,  Hong  Kong.*     D.    Jaff6,   Assoc.    M.    Inst.   C.   B. 

(14)  May  25. 

Large   Electrically  Operated   Gates   for  the   Roosevelt  Dam,   U.   S.    Reclamation 

Service.*     F.    W.    Hanna       (13)      May   30. 
How     to     Judge     Boiler     Waters     from     Analyses.     John    G.    A.    Rhodln.      (12) 

May  31. 
The  Applicability  to  India  of  the  Italian  Method  of  Utilizing  Slit.     Sir  Edward 

Charles   Buck.      (29)      May   31. 
The  Photo-Pltometer  and  Water  Works  Losses.*     Edward  S.  Cole.     (7)      June. 
Speed  Regulation  of  High  Head  Water  Wheels.*     H.  B.  Warren.      (7)     June. 
'  Some    New    Facts    Relating   to    the    Effect    of    Meters    on    the    Consumption    of 

Water.*     William   S.   Johnson.      (2ff)     June. 
The    Metropolitan    Water    Works    System    of    Massachusetts.*     Caleb    Mills,    M. 

Am.    Soc.    C.    E.      (60)     Serial   beginning  June. 
Reinforced  Concrete  for  Water  Works  Stand  Pipes.     Chas.  E.  Burdick.     (Paper 

read  before  the  Illinois  Soc.  of  Engrs.  and  Surveyors.)      (67)      June. 
Observations  to  Determine  the  Value  of  C  and  N  as  Used  in  the  Kutter  For- 
mula..*    J.  B.  LIppincott,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.      (13)      June  6. 
The  Filtration  of  Water  at  Bolton.     L.   Mitchell.      (11)      June  7. 
The    Settling    Reservoirs    of    the    New    Cincinnati    Water-Works.*     William    C. 

Jewett   M.    Am.   Soc.   C.   E.      (14)      June   8. 
The    Staines    Reservoir   for    the   Water    Supply    of   London.*     R.    B.    Mlddleton, 

M.  Inst  C.  E.      (Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  Assoc,  of  Water  Bngrs.) 

(66)      June    11. 
The  Detection  of  Pollution  in  Underground  Waters,  and  Methods  of  Tracing  the 

Source    Thereof.     John    C.    Thresh.     (Abstract    of    paper    read    before    the 

Assoc,  of  Water  Engrs.)      (12)   June  14;    (13)   Aug.   1. 
Water   Supplies   by   Means  of   Artesian    Bored   Tube-Wells.     Herbert   F.    Broad- 
hurst.      (Paper  read  before  the   Inst,  of  Min.   Engrs.)      (22)      June  14. 
Water  Filtration  Plant  at  Moline.   111.*      (14)      June  15. 
The  Contractor's  Plant  and  Methods  used  on  the  Minidoka  Irrigation  Project.* 

(14)      June   22. 
A  Slow-Sand  Filtration  Plant  and  other  Water  Works  Improvements  at  Denver, 
!  Colorado.*      (14)      June   22. 

High-Duty  and  Low-Duty   Pumping   Engines.*     Irving  H.    Reynolds.      (Abstract 

of  paper  read  before  the  Amer.  Water- Works  Assoc.)      (14)      June  22. 
The   Water   and    Electric   Power   Systems   of   the    Portland    Railway,    Light    and 

Power   Company,   Portland,   Oregon.*     W.   P.   Hardesty.     (13)      June  27. 
Work  of  t&e  United  States  Reclamation  Service.*     F.  H.  Newell.      (3)     July. 
American  Water  Works  Assoc. :  Papers  on  Construction,  Maintenance,  Operation 
I  and  Management  of  Water- Works  Systems.      (60)      July. 

History    and    Description    of    the    Water    Supply    of    Paris.     Easton    Devonshire. 
;  (Abstract)      (66)      July  2. 

The  Barren  Jaik  Reservoir,  New  South  Wales.      (11)      July  5. 


*  Illustrated. 
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Water  Sapply— (Continued). 

Tho  New  Settling  Basins  and  Other  Improvements  to  the  St.  Louis,  Mc,  Water- 
Supply    System.*      (14)     July    6. 
The  Hydro-Electric  Plant  of  the  Vancouver  Power  Co.     B.   B.   Hermon.     (Ab- 
stract.)     (14)     July   13. 
A  Gravity  Water  Supply  at  Montrose,  Ck>lo.     (14)     July  13. 
The   Big  Cottonwood  (Conduit    of    the    Salt    Lake    City    Water    Supply.     (14) 

July  13. 
Pumping   Water   by    Producer   Gas   Plant   at   St.    Stephen,    N.    B.     F.    A.    Bar- 
bour.    (Abstract    of   paper    read   before   the   Amer.    Water-Works    Assoc.) 

(14)     July  20. 
The  Upper  Grays  Dam,  Consolidated  Water  Co.,  Utica,  N.  T.«      (14)     July  20. 
New  Water- Works  at  Mllton-next-Sittingbourne  (England).*     William  Qore  and 

Martin  Deacon.     (Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  Assoc,  of  Water  Bngra.) 

(66)      July   23. 
Scunthorpe    Water- Works.     Alexander    M.    Crobban.     (Abstract    of    paper    read 

before  the   Assoc,   of  Water  Engrs.)      (66)     July   23. 
Manchester's   (England)    Water  Supply.*     (12)     July  26. 
The    Sterilisation    of   Drinking   Water    by    Means   of   Ozone.*      (Abridged.)     Q. 

Ehrwein.     (Translated   from     the    SchtoeUterische   Elektrotechnische    ZeU- 

scrift.)      (73)      July   26. 
Hydraulic   Development   at   West    Buxton,    Me.*      (14)     July   27. 
Notes   on   Water    Purification    at    St.    Louis.*     W.    F.    Montfort     (Abstract   of 

paper  read  before  the  Amer.  Water- Works  Assoc.)      (14)     July  27. 
A  Relnforced-(3oncrete  Siphon  on  an  Irrigation  Canal  in  Spain.*      (13)     Aug.  1. 
Specifications  for  the   Main  Dams,   Ashokan   Reservoir,   New  York  City  Water 

Supply.*     (13)     Aug.  1. 
A  Study  of  a  Ground-Water  Supply.     (14)     Aug.  3. 
The    Construction    of    the    Dam    of    the    Nevada-California    Power    Co.*     (14) 

Aug.  3. 
The  New  Water  Supply  of  Mexico.     (14)     Aug.  8. 
The  Hydro-Electric  Plant  of  the  Huronian  Co.*      (14)     Aug.   3. 
Recherches   sur   la   Forme   des   Axes   Hydrauliques   dans    un    Lit   Prismatique.* 

A.  Merten.     (31)     Pt.  3,  1906. 
Notice  sur  I'Ex^cution  des  Travaux  du  Siphon  de  Suresnes.*     Caldaguds.      (43) 

1907,  Pt.  I. 
Notice  sur  les  Principaux  Travaux  Concemant  le  Coup  de  B61ier  et  Spteiale- 

ment    sur    le    M4moire    et    les    Experiences    du    Professeur    N.    JoukoYSky 

(1898).*     Goupil.      (43)      1907,  Pt.  I. 
Note  sur  un  Sjrstdme  de  Prise  d'Bau  au  Moyen  de  Tuyaux  Filtrants.*     Huet 

(43)     1907,  Pt.  II. 
Le  B6ton   Armfi  en   Bspagne.*     J.   B.   Ribera.      (32)     Mar. 
Usine  Blectrlque  de  la  Beznau  (Suisse)  k  Turbines  Hydrauliques  et  k  Turbines 

ft  Vapeur.*     P.   Chignaterie.     (33)     May  4. 
Bssais  d'Assainissement  des  Baux   Alimentalres  de  la  Ville  de  Hasselt  par  le 

ProcM6  dit  "Au  Ferrochlore."*     Biddaer.     (30)     June. 
Le  Barrage  avec  Ehracuateurs  de  Crues  Souter rains  de  Markllssa,  sur  le  Quels 

(AUemagne).*  A.  Dumas.  {33)  June  15. 
Barrage  de  Lennep  (AUemagne).*  (35)  July. 
Les    Compteurs    d'Bau    et     leurs    Inconvtinlents.     P.     Aristide    Bergds.     (33) 

July  13. 
Die  Brh6hung  der  Talsperrenmauer   in   Lennep.     Albert   Schmidt.     (49)     Vol. 

4-6.    1907. 
Die    Anwendung    von    Grundwassersenkungen    zu    Neubauten    und    Wiederher- 

stellungsarbeiten  im  Bezirk  der  Wasserbaulnspektlon  Ffirstenwalde.*     Zim- 

mermann.     (49)     Vol.    7-9,    1907. 
Die  Pdlswerke.*     Phillpp  Bhrlich.     (83)     Apr.  26. 
Das  Projekt  der  Verteilung  des  Wassers  der  I.  und  II.  Kaiser  Franz  Josefs- 

Hochquellenleitung     im     Wiener    Gemeindegebiet.     Ed.    Bodenscher.     (83) 

Serial  beginning  June  14. 
Neuere  Pumpmaschinen  des  Hamburger  Wasserwerkes.*     Rud.  Schrdder.     (48) 

Serial  beginning  June  15. 
Neuere  SchnellAufer-Turblnen.*     V.  Graf  and  D.  Thoma.     (48)     June  29. 
Uber  die   Bewegung  von   Grundwasser.*     J.    M.    K.    Pennlnk.     (Abstract   from 

paper   read   before   the    K5nigliche    Institute    der    Ingenleure    and    pub.    in 

De   Ingenieur,   1905.)      (53)     Serial   beginning   July   12. 

Waterways. 

The  Rothesay  Dock  at  Glasgow.*     (11)     Apr.  26. 

The  Protection  of  Sea  Shores  from  Erosion.*     Alfred  Edward  Carey,   M.   Inst. 

C.  B.     (29)     May  3. 
The  Construction  of  the  Levee  Below  the  Recent  Ck>Iorado  River  Break.*     C.  W. 

Osias.     (13)     May   16. 


•Illustrated. 
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Waccrways— (Contiflued) . 

llie    North    Sea:    Its    Physical    Characteristics,    Tides    and    Currents.*     W.    H. 

Wheeler,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.     (12)      Serial  beginning  May  17. 
The  Stone  Breakwater  at  Cleveland,  O.*     Geo.  H.  Cushing.      (13)     May  23. 
A  Floating  Derrick  for  Handling  Heavy  Rip-rap  Stone.*      (13)     May  23. 
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Electrical  energy  is  now  being  delivered  by  transmission  lines 

to  cities  many  miles  distant  from  its  source.    The  wires  carrying 

the  current  are  supported  on  towers  which  must  conform  to  the 

requirements  of  navigation  when  rivers  and  canals   are  crossed, 

that  is: 

''There  must  be  ample  overhead  clearance  from  the  water  to  the 
^nearest  point  of  the  transmission  wires,  so  that  vessels  with  high 
anasts  can  pass  under  the  wires."    (Fig.  1.) 

This  paper  describes  the  reinforced  concrete  towers,  built  for 
The  Lincoln  Light  and  Power  Company,  on  each  side  of  the  old 
WeUand  Canal,  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  to  transmit  current 
from  the  transformer  building  to. St.  Catharines,  Ontario,  Canada. 

These  towers  are  150  ft.  high,  142  ft.  being  above  ground.  They 
are  11  in.  square  at  the  top  and  31  in.  square  at  the  bottom,  with 
chamfered  corners,  and  are  provided  with  foot  s^eps  and  rungs. 
Each  tower  carries  sixteen  No.  1  bare  copper  wires  on  glass  insu- 
lators. The  cross-arms  are  3i  by  4  in.,  and  are  10  ft.  long,  and 
beneath  them  there  is  a  working  platform  about  10  ft.  long  and  5 


NoTB. — ^These  papers  are  issued  before  the  date  set  for  presentation  and  dis- 
cussion. Correspondence  is  invited  from  those  who  cannot  be  present  at  the 
meeting,  and  may  be  sent  by  mail  to  the  Secretary.  Discussion,  either  oral  or 
written,  will  be  published  in  a  subsequent  number  of  Proceedings,  and,  when 
Anally  closed,  the  papers,  with  discussion  in  full,  will  be  published  in  TransactionB, 
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ft.  wide.  The  span  over  the  canal  is  76  ft.,  but  adjacent  to  this 
span  there  is  a  span  of  about  300  ft.  On  one  of  the  towers  the 
wires  run  vertically,  being  fastened  to  two  frames,  42  and  82  ft., 
respectively,  from  the  top.  At  the  top  of  this  tower  there  is  a  heavy 
pull  parallel  to  the  line,  which  at  this  point  makes  a  right-angled 
turn. 

The  collapse  of  a  tower  on  a  transmission  line,  caused  by  a 
storm,  would  be  a  very  serious  matter,  and  would  be  likely  to  cause 
lawsuits,  the  loss  of  light  and  power  customers,  and,  perhaps,  loss 
of  life,  on  account  of  the  dangerous  currents. 


-fewdip  of  wires. 


5 


Extreme  Y  High  Water 


FlQ.   I. 

These  towers  have  been  designed  to  withstand  wind  pressures 
of  30  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  on  flat  surfaces,  and  15  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  on  cylin- 
drical surfaces.  A  liberal  assumption  was  made  by  calculating  the 
exposed  surface  of  the  wire  as  its  diameter  plus  a  coating  of  ice 
§  in.  thick  multiplied  by  the  span.  As  the  greatest  wind  pressures 
in  that  part  of  the  country  have  never  exceeded  an  average  of  30 
lb.  per  sq.  ft.  on  large  areas,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  these 
towers  are  absolutely  safe. 

The  following  conditions  were  observed  in  designing  the  towers : 

Case  I, — Tower,  without  wires,  and  not  guyed;  to  with- 
stand a  puU  of  2  000  lb.  at  the  top ; 

Case  11. — Guyed  tower;  to  withstand  full  wind  pressure  plus 
pulls  transverse  to  the  line,  due  to  the  wires; 


074  BBINFOROED    CONCHETE   TOWEH8  [Paper*. 

Com  HI. — Id  case  of  the  breakage  of  all  the  line  viree — 
for  300  ft.  span — the  total  pull  to  be  taken  on  the 
guyed  tower  plus  full  wind  pressure  on  the  tower. 

The  calculations  ere  based  on  the  following  assumptions: 
First. — The  eection  plane  before  bending  remains  plane  after 

bending;  that  is,  the  stress  of  any  fiber  is  proportional  to  its  distance 

from  the  neutral  axis  (Fig.  2). 


T 


Second. — The  applied  forces  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  neutral  axis. 

Third. — ^The  tensile  strength  of  the  concrete  is  neglected. 
Fourth. — There  are  no  initial  strains. 
Modulus  of  elasticity  of  steel      _ 
Modulus  of  elasticity  of  concrete 
Ratio  of  cross-section  of  steel  in  tension  to 

cross-section  of  beam  above  this  steel...  0.01129 
Ratio  of  cross-section  of  steel  in  compression 
to  cross-section  of  beam  above  the  steel 

in  tension    0.01129 

Compressive    stress     in    the    ex- 
treme fiber  of  concrete 600  lb.  per  sq  in. 

Tensile  strees  in  steel 16  000  lb.     "     "     " 

Compressive  strees  in  steel 6  350  lb.    "      "    " 

Ratio  of  depth  of  steel  in  compression  to  depth 

of  steel  in  tension 0.10714 

Depth  of  steel  in  tension 28  in. 

Case  r— The  bending  moment  is  2  000X142.0  =  284000  ft-lb. 
The  distance  from  the  compressive  surface  to  the  neutral  axis,  when 
the  maximum  allowable  bending  moment  is  applied,  is: 
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The  direct  compressive  stress  in  the  concrete,  caused  by  the 

dead  load  of  the  tower  above  the  point  of  maximum  stress,  due  to 

bending,  is: 

63  300 

a =  51  lb.  per  pq.  m. 

(19.6  X  15)  +  (31*  —  19.6)  ^     ^ 

19.6  sq.  in.  =  area  of  four  rods 

63  300  lb.  =  dead  load. 

The  direct  compressive  stress  in  the  steel,  caused  by  the  dead  load 

of  the  tower  above  the  point  of  maximum  stress,  due  to  bending,  is: 

63  300  ^oA  lu 
=  769  lb.  per  sq.  m. 

19.6  +  '''  -''■' 

The  combined  compressive  stress  in  the  extreme  fiber  of  the 
concrete  is: 

529  +  51  =  580  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
The  oombined  compressive  stress  in  the  steel  is : 

5  578  +  769  =  6  347  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
Oa$e  11. — 

Diameter  of  wire 0.3    in. 

Thickness  of  ice  coating 0.75   " 

Total 1.05  in.  =  0.087  ft. 

Wind  pressure  per  linear  foot  of  wire  =  0.087  X 15  =  1.3  lb. 

Weight  of  wire  per  foot 0.27    lb. 

Weight  of  ice  load  per  foot 0.324    " 

Total 0.594  lb. 

The  resultant  force,  normal  to  the  line,  is : 

V 0.594*  +  1.3*  =  1.43  lb.  per  ft.  of  wire; 

and  the  total  resultant  force  is: 

/300  ft.  span   ,    76  ft.  span  ^^  ^  4o\^  ^a     •  -i  o^n  lu 

( ^ —  + —i- —  X  1.43  )  X  16  wires  =  4  300  lb. 

Vertical  force  on  tower,  due  to  resultant 

force    5  000  lb. 

Weight  of  cross-arms  and  platform 600    ** 

Dead  load  of  tower  above  the  point  of  maxi- 
mum fiber  stress  due  to  bending 63  800    ** 

Total 68  900  lb. 
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Area  of  four  steel  rods  =  19.6  sq.  in. 

The  fiber  stress  in  the  concrete,  due  to  direct  compression,  is: 

68  900  ^^  „ 
r =  56  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

(19.6  X  16)  +  (31*  —  19.6)  ^ 

In  calculating  the  fiber  stress  due  to  bending,  caused  by  wind 
pressure,  the  towers  are  considered  as  held  at  the  top  with  steel  guys 
and  fixed  at  the  base  (Fig.  3). 


rpppy • .p. 
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The  wind  pressure  is : 

247  sq.  ft.  X  30  lb.  =  7  410  lb. 
and  the  maximum  moment  due  to  wind  is  118  200  ft-lb. 
The  fiber  stress  due  to  direct  com- 
pression is  56  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

The  fiber  stress  compression  due  to 

bending  is   222   "     «    "      " 


Total  compression  in  the  concrete.  278  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
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Case  III.— 

The  area  of  one  wire  is  0.07  sq.  in.,  and>  in  case  all  the  linel 
wires  hreak>  the  pull  is:  * 

0.07  X 16  X  60  000  =  67  200  Ih. 

The  vertical  force  on  the  tower  is 50  000  Ih. 

The  weight  of  the  cross-arms  and  plat- 
form is  600  " 

The  dead  load  of  the  tower,  above  the 
point  of  maximum  fiber  stress,  due  to 
bending,  is 63800  " 

Total 113  900  lb. 

The  fiber  stress  in  the  concrete  due  to  direct  compression  is : 

113  900  ^„  „ 
=  92  lb.  per  sq.  m. 

(19.6  X  15)  +  (31*  —  19.6)  ^     ^ 

The  maximum  moment  due  to  wind  is  the  same  as  for  Case  II, 
or  118  200  ft-lb. 

The  fiber  stress  due  to  bending  is. .  •  222  lb.  per  sq  in. 
The  fiber  stress  in  the  concrete  due 

to  direct  compression  is oo   a     «     u    u 


The  total  compression  in  the  con- 
crete is    314  lb.  per  sq  in. 

The  unsupported  length  of  tower  is  fifty-two  times  the  maxi- 
mum width  and  seventy-seven  times  the  average  width.  It  would 
be  of  interest  to  know  what  "verified  formula"  would  give  the  per« 
missible  strains  per  square  inch  for  long  reinforced  concrete  com* 
pression  members.   . 

A  square  cross-section,  with  four  corner  rods  (R,  8,  T,  and  J7), 
was  chosen  for  the  towers,  as  such  an  arrangement  was  more  econom- 
ical in  steel  than  any  other,  each  rod  doing  double  duty.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  tower  were  strained  about  one  axis,  the  rods,  R  and  S, 
being  in  tension,  if  strained  about  another  axis  at  right  angles  to  the 
first,  the  rods,  S  and  T,  being  in  tension,  the  rod,  S,  would  be  doing 
double  duty. 
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The  tower  at  the  right-angled  turn  of  the  line  stood  a  remark- 
ahle  test  while  changing  the  guys.  On  August  2dy  1906,  it  with- 
stood the  pull  (tension  in  wires)  parallel  to  the  line  without  any 
guy  to  resist  this  pull.  The  maximum  deflection  at  the  top  was 
about  2  ft.  Not  having  the  necessary  apparatus  at  this  time,  the 
pull  could  not  be  ascertained.  There  were  no  visible  cracks,  nor 
was  there  any  movement  at  the  base.  On  another  transmission 
line,  however,  a  59-ft.  tower  showed  movement  at  the  base,  because 
the  base  was  not  large  enough. 

The  base  of  each  tower  was  constructed  with  an  opening  on  one 
side  so  that  the  foot  of  the  tower  could  not  slide  horizontally  during 
erection.  The  finished  base  is  a  cube  of  concrete  10  ft.  on  each 
side,  and  having  8  ft.  of  the  tower  within  it. 

The  moulds  for  the  towers  were  inclined  from  the  base  upward, 
as  shown  by  Plate  LXYI,  because  the  saving  in  erection  more  than 
o&et  the  extra  cost  of  excavating.  While  setting  up  the  bottom 
sections  on  blocking,  great  care  was  taken  to  avoid  unequal  settle- 
ment. The  side  sections  were  set  plumb,  and  braced  properly  to 
withstand  the  lateral  pressures.  The  moulds  were  wet  (except  in 
freeidng  weather)  before  placing  the  concrete.  Cores  were  set  to 
wooden  templets  near  the  top  for  the  holes  required  for  bolting  the 
cross-arms.  Holes,  2  in.  in  diameter,  were  bored  in  the  top  side 
sections  so  that  the  bent  ends  of  the  foot  steps  would  pass  through 
when  the  moulds  were  removed. 

The  concrete  for  the  towers  was  composed  of  1  part  of  Portland 
cement  and  5  parts  of  the  very  best  gravel,  with  sand,  of  which  36% 
was  '^fine,''  having  passed  through  a  sieve  of  0.2-in.  mesh,  and  64% 
was  "coarse,"  being  that  which  was  retained  in  the  sieve.  The 
gravel,  sand,  and  cement  were  first  thrown  together  and  turned  over 
twice;  water  was  supplied  in  pails,  and  the  mixture  was  turned  a 
sufficient  number  of  times  to  produce  a  loose  concrete  of  uniform 
color  and  consistency.  Great  care  was  taken  in  mixing  the  concrete 
and  also  in  placing  the  steel  and  concrete. 

At  intervals  of  20  in.,  foot  steps  were  embedded  in  the  upper 
part,  and  ladder  rungs  in  the  lower  part,  of  each  tower. 

Two  wooden  shear  legs.  Fig.  1,  Plate  LXVTI,  with  necessary 
steel  back  and  side  guys  and  steel  hoisting  tackle,  were  used  in 
erecting   the   towers.     Careful   study   was   made    during   erection 
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BS  to  the  proper  positionB  of  the  hitches,  in  order  to  avoid  any  ez- 
cessiye  deflections  which  might  be  caused  by  concentrated  pulls 
during  erection. 

The  last  tower  was  moulded  on  April  17th,  1906,  and  the  sides 
of  the  mould  were  removed  two  days  later.  Its  erection  was  com- 
menced on  May  25th,  1906,  or  88  days  after  moulding;  smaller 
towers,  however,  have  been  erected  successfully  14  days  after  mould- 
ing. 

It  is  believed  that  these  towers  are  the  highest  monoliths  in 
existence  at  the  present  time,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  state 
that  during  their  erection  no  men  were  injured  in  any  way. 
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This  paper  describes  the  construction  of  about  6000  ft,  of  re- 
inforced concrete  pipe  intended  to  carry  water  under  pressure;  and 
also  gives  the  results  attained  and  some  figures  as  to  the  cost.  The 
work  was  in  charge  of  the  writer. 

HiSTORT  AND  CONDITIONS. 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  Salt  River  project,  in  process  of 
construction  in  Arizona  by  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service, 
is  a  canal  19  miles  long,  having  a  capacity  of  250  cu.  ft.  per  sec. 
This  canal  is  to  furnish  power  to  build  the  Roosevelt  Dam,  run 
the  cement  mill  furnishing  the  cement  therefor,  and,  later,  pump 
water  for  additional  irrigation  in  the  vicinity  of  Phoenix. 

At  Livingston,  about  6  miles  below  the  canal  intake,  the  canal 
crosses  Pinto  Creek,  at  that  point  nearly  i  mile  wide,  and  about  25 
ft  below  the  canal  grade. 


NoTB. — These  papers  are  issued  before  the  date  set  for  presentation  and  dis- 
cussion. Correspondence  is  Invited  from  those  who  cannot  be  present  at  the 
meeting,  and  may  be  sent  by  mail  to  the  Secretary.  Discussion,  either  oral  or 
writton,  will  be  published  in  a  subsequent  number  of  ProceedingSt  and.  when 
finally  closed,  the  papers,  with  discussion  in  full,  will  be  published  in  Transactions, 
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The  crossing  of  Cottonwood  Canon  is  2i  miles  above  the  Booae- 
velt  Dam,  which  is  at  the  lower  end  of  the  canal.  The  crossing  is 
250  ft.  wide  on  the  bottom  and  76  ft  below  the  canal  grade. 

Pinto  Creek  has  a  water-shed  of  190  sq.  miles.  At  the  canal 
crossing  its  grade  is  about  1%,  and  the  material  there  is  sand  with 
a  little  gravel  and  small  cobbles. 

At  the  Cottonwood  Crossing  the  canon  has  a  water-shed  of  about 
4  sq.  miles.  The  grade  of  the  creek  is  about  4%,  and  the  material 
is  boulders  and  gravel. 

Both  creeks  are  dry  nearly  all  the  time,  except  for  a  small  un- 
derfiow;  but  they  are  subject  to  occasional  large  and  sudden  run- 
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offs,  characteristic  of  the  flow  from  mountainous  water-sheds  which 
lack  vegetation. 

It  was  decided  to  make  each  crossing  with  two  lines  of  rein- 
forced concrete  pipe,  circular  inside,  and  5  ft.  3  in.  in  diameter, 
giving  the  Pinto  Crossing  an  effective  grade  of  2.97  ft.  in  2  415  ft, 
and  the  Cottonwood  Crossing  0.57  ft.  in  541.4  ft.  The  pipes  are 
buried  under  the  creek,  their  tops  being  from  2  to  5  ft.  below  its  bed. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  profiles  of  the  pipes  at  each  crossing,  the  water 
level  in  the  canal  at  full  capacity  being  5i  ft.  above  the  canal 
grades  noted. 

Fig.  2  is  a  cross-section  of  the  Pinto  pipe.  The  concrete  in  the 
Cottonwood  pipe  is  7  in.  thick ;  there  are  ten  longitudinal  rods,  and 
the  spacing  of  the  rings  is  3  in.  from  center  to  center. 


REINFOBCED  CONCEBTE  PIPE 


The  reinfoTcement,  longitudinal  and  transverse,  consists  of 
i-ia.  steel  rods,  having  an  ultiinat«  strength  of  62  000  lb.  and  an 
elastic  limit  of  30  000  lb,  per  sq.  in. 

At  Pinto  Creek  there  was  escellent  sand  and  gravel  at  all  points 
in  the  excavation;  the  water  used  in  the  concrete  for  the  first  line 
of  pipe  was  pumped  from  the  trench  (the  trench  intercepting  the 


underflow  of  the  creek),  and  the  first  pipe  was  tapped  to  furnish 
the  water  used  in  building  the  second  one. 

At  Cottonwood  the  sand  and  gravel,  and  nearlr  all  the  water, 
were  hauled  about  i  mile  from  Salt  River. 

The  concrete  was  composed  of  1  part  of  Portland  cement,  2} 
parts  of  sand,  and  4  parts  of  rather  fine  gravel,  and  was  mixed  by 
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handy  quite  wet,  on  platforms  of  boards  about  160  ft  apart  along 
the  trench. 

The  first  length  of  200  or  300  ft.  of  pipe  was  made  in  June,  1906, 
with  cement  purchased  from  the  Portland  Cement  Company,  of 
Denver,  Colo.  This  was  an  average  Portland  cement.  A  progress 
of  120  ft.  per  24  hours  was  easily  attained  with  a  comparatively 
raw  gang. 

Afterward,  the  cement  used  was  the  product  of  the  mill  in- 
stalled and  operated  by  the  Beclamation  Service  to  furnish  cement 
for  building  the  Eoosevelt  Dam. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1906  nearly  the  entire  output 
of  this  mill  was  required  by  contractors  for  various  other  work 
along  the  canal,  and  work  on  the  pii>e  was  frequently  interrupted 
for  considerable  periods  of  time. 

On  account  of  lack  of  cement,  also,  on  account  of  several  floods, 
the  completion  of  the  first  line  of  pipe  across  Pinto  Creek  was 
delayed  until  the  middle  of  November,  1905. 

As  one  line  would  carry  all  the  water  needed  to  furnish  power 
for  building  the  dam,  and  as  power  was  required  as  soon  as  possible, 
the  forms  were  then  moved  to  Cottonwood,  where  the  two  lines 
were  constructed.  In  March,  1906,  the  construction  of  the  second 
line  at  Pinto  was  started,  but,  owing  to  various  delays  not  con- 
nected with  the  construction,  this  line  was  not  completed  until 
about  August  1st.  Much  of  the  time  during  the  construction  of 
both  Pinto  pipes  the  temperature  was  more  than  100®  fahr.  The 
Cottonwood  pipes  were  constructed  entirely  in  winter,  when,  the 
temperature  was  between  35  and  55  degrees. 

The  cement  manufactured  at  Roosevelt,  while  excellent  as  re- 
gards strength  and  soundness,  has  been  extremely  slow  setting.  An 
average  sample  would  test  about  as  follows : 

Fineness:  95%  passed  the  100-mesh  sieve  and  76%  passed  the 
200-mesh. 

Setting:  initial,  4^  hours;  final,  12  hours. 

Tensile  strength :  neat,  7  days,  450  lb. ;  28  days,  660  lb. ;  3  months, 
625  lb. ;  1  part  cement  to  3  parts  standard  sand,  7  days,  100  lb. ;  28 
days,  200  lb. ;  3  months,  260  lb. 

A  6-in.  concrete  cube  was  made  of  the  materials  used  in  the 
pipe,  except  that  the  proportions  were  by  weight,  1  cement,  2J  sand. 
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and  4i  gravel,  mixed  with  about  the  same  proportion  of  water. 
The  batch  from  which  the  cube  was  made  was  composed  of  1200 
g.  of  cement  (of  which  only  64%  passed  the  200-me8h  sieve),  3  000 
g.  of  sand,  5  400  g.  of  gravel  and  720  g.  of  water.  This  cube,  after 
having  set  for  3  months  in  water,  was  crushed  at  59  180  lb.,  or  1 644 
lb.  per  sq.  in.  This  rather  low  result  was  due  partly  to  the  coarse- 
ness of  the  cement,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  such  a  wet  concrete 
was  slow  in  attaining  its  strength.* 

With  such  cement,  and  70  lin.  ft.  of  upper  stationary  plates,  it 
was  found  that  not  more  than  70  ft.  of  pipe  could  be  made  in  24 
hoiirs  without  getting  into  difficulties  when  the  plates  were  removed, 
as  patches  of  concrete  would  fall  out  or  peel  ofP  with  them.  With 
cooler  weather,  the  difficulties  increased;  accordingly,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  first  line  across  Pinto  Creek,  the  idea  of  continuous 
work  was  abandoned,  and  work  on  the  Cottonwood  lines  and  the 
remaining  Pinto  line  was  done  with  one  8-hour  shift  per  day. 

On  the  Cottonwood  lines,  built  in  December  and  January,  it 
was  found  that  only  24  ft.  of  pipe  per  day  could  be  built,  thus 
allowing  3  days  for  the  concrete  to  harden  before  removing  the 
plates. 

The  second  Pinto  line,  constructed  in  warmer  weather,  was 
built  at  the  rate  of  40  ft  per  day. 

Movable  Form. 

It  was  considered  desirable  to  work  continuously  on  the  pipe, 
with  three  8-hour  shifts,  in  order  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  trans- 
verse joints,  and  consequent  probable  opening  betwen  the  work  of. 
different  days. 

To  facilitate  continuous  work,  a  movable  form  was  designed  and 
introduced  on  the  work  by  F.  Teichman,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  De- 
signing Engineer  in  the  Reclamation  Service. 

Briefly  described,  the  form,  as  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  4,  and  the 
photographs  on  Plate  LXVTII,  is  as  follows :  A  steel  semi-cylinder, 
called  "the  alligator,"  forms  the  inside  of  the  lower  half  of  the 
pipe;  this  piece  is  pulled  along  by  a  cable  from  a  horse-power  whim 


*  Cubes  since  oiade  from  batches  of  concrete  beins  put  into  the  Roosevelt  Dam 
have  been  crushed,  at  8  months,  as  high  as  from  80  000  to  103  (XK)  lb.  per  sq.  in.  This 
concrete  was  composed  of  1  part  of  cement,  2^  parts  of  sand  made  by  crushing  dolomite 
limestone,  and  4  parts  of  crushed  sandstone,  mixed  to  the  same  degree  of  wetness. 
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in  the  trench  ahead.  It  is  kept  to  line  and  grade  by  a  steering 
apparatus,  extending  about  8  ft.  in  front  of  its  nose,  and  either 
rolling  or  sliding  on  a  light  wooden  track  previously  laid.  The 
inner  form  for  the  upper  half  of  the  pipe  consists  of  steel  semi- 
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cylinders  in  2-ft.  lengrths,  each  in  three  pieces,  that  is,  hinged  at 
two  points,  to  facilitate  moving  and  erection. 

These  upper  stationary  plates  are  bolted  together,  end  to  end,, 
making  a  continuous  form,  from  the  front  end,  where  concrete  is^ 
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going  in,  to  the  rear  end,  where  the  concrete  has  set  sufficiently 
to  permit  their  removal;  they  are  supported  by  rollers  on  a  track 
which  is  part  of  the  alligator,  the  alligator  thus  rolling  out  from 
under  the  upper  stationary  plates.  Immediately  behind  the  alligator 
are  introduced  lower  stationary  plates  in  2-ft.  lengths,  one  plate 
l^ing  inserted  as  often  as  a  length  of  2  ft.  of  invert  is  exposed. 
On  the  withdrawal  of  the  alligator,  an  upper  stationary  plate  is 
thus  supported  by  the  plate  ahead  on  the  alligator  and  a  plate 
behind  on  a  lower  plate,  until  the  insertion  of  its  lower  plate.  Upper 
and  lower  plates  are  removed  at  the  rear  end  and  sent  ahead  on  a 
small  truck  hauled  back  and  forth  with  a  rope,  on  a  track  in  the 
bottom  of  the  lower  plates  and  alligator. 

The  outside  lagging  was  of  2i-in.  lumber  in  narrow  pieces, 
about  5i  ft.  long,  laid  on  the  same  slope  as  the  nose  of  the  alligator 
(1  in  4)  between  iron  ribs  hun^  from  a  wooden  superstructure. 
This  superstructure  also  carried  the  runways  for  wheeling  out  the 
concrete. 

Construction. 

The  rings  were  bent  to  the  desired  circumference  by  a  small 
bending  machine.  The  ends  were  not  upset  or  welded,  but  merely 
lapped  about  15  in.  and  tied  with  baling  wire;  they  were  also  wired 
at  each  crossing  with  each  longitudinal  rod,  in  order  to  hold  them 
in  place  while  the  concrete  was  being  put  in. 

The  concrete  was  made  with  fine  gravel,  and  mixed  quite  wet, 
in  order  to  be  worked  into  the  narrow  space  between  the  reinforce- 
ment and  the  forms  completely  and  easily.  It  was  brought  out  in 
wheel-barrows  on  top  of  the  superstructure  and  dumped  wherever 
desired  along  the  working  face,  that  is,  from  the  bottom  of  the  pipe 
at  the  nose  of  the  alligator,  back  on  the  1  in  4  slope  to  the  top  of 
the  pipe  at  the  third  or  fourth  upper  stationary  plate.  One  or 
two  small  chutes  were  found  desirable  in  connection  with  the 
dumping. 

Two  men  on  each  side,  provided  with  small  wooden  paddles, 
churned  the  concrete  to  make  certain  that  all  voids  were  filled, 
and  to  prevent  any  nesting  of  the  gravel.  These  men  also  intro- 
duced  the  outside  lagging,  that  operation  and  the  moving  ahead 
of  the  alligator  being  regulated  so  that  the  working  face  was  from 
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0  to  8  or  10  in.  below  the  forms.  On  stopping  work  for  the  night, 
or  if  the  continuous  operation  was  interrupted  for  any  reason,  the 
blocking  off  was  done  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  pipe.  This 
was  done  by  stuffing  sand  bags  between  the  inner  and  outer  forms. 
This  was  more  convenient  than  the  use  of  a  wooden  stop,  and  af- 
forded a  rougher  surface 'with  which  to  bond  when  work  was  re- 
sumed. 

The  pipe  was  wet  down  on  the  outside  for  about  a  week  after 
completion,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  back-filling  was  kept  up  to 
the  watering. 

Some  smoothing  and  pointing  was  necessary  inside  the  pipe, 
and  one  or  two  brush  coats  of  neat  Portland-cement  grout  were  ap- 
plied; but  no  plaster  coat  was  put  on,  nor  was  any  water-proofing 
material  used. 

Difficulties. 

It  was  difficult  to  overcome  the  tendency  of  the  alligator  to  twist 
and  travel  off  line  or  grade,  and  the  steering  apparatus  was  de- 
signed to  prevent  this,  it  not  having  been  a  part  of  the  original 
form.  It  did  much  toward  correcting  the  eccentricities  in  the 
travel  of  the  alligator,  but,  at  best,  much  depended  upon  constant 
watchfulness,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  stop  work  once  in  8 
or  10  days  in  order  to  level  and  straighten  it  out. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  a  uniform  thickness  could  have  been  at- 
tained, even  had  an  attempt  been  made  to  shift  and  adjust  the 
outside  forms  and  the  reinforcement  to  correspond  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  alligator.  With  this  form,  the  ininimum  thickness 
will  be  at  least  IJ  in.  less  than  the  average  thickness. 

Considerable  trouble  was  caused  by  the  concrete  peeling  off  with 
the  upper  stationary  plates;  particularly — in  fact  almost  solely — 
with  the  middle  segment  of  the  plate.  Large  patches,  often  an 
inch  or  more  in  depth,  would  come  off  with  the  plate. 

To  overcome  this,  various  schemes  were  tried ;  soft  soap  or  crude 
oil  was  applied  to  the  plates  immeditely  before  covering  them 
with  concrete;  particular  care  was  taken  to  allow  no  spatterings  of 
concrete  to  accumulate  on  the  plate  and  dry  out  in  advance  of 
covering  it  with  the  mass  of  concrete;  variations  in  the  quantities 
of  water  in  the  concrete  wore  also  tried.     Experience  seemed  to 
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show  that  the  only  satisfactory  remedy  was  to  allow  the  concrete 
to  set  more  thoroughly  before  removing  the  plates;  if  given  suffi- 
cient time,  a  i>erf ect  surface  was  obtained.  No  special  precautions 
were  taken  to  guard  against  transverse  joints  between  the  work  of 
different  days,  but,  when  an  end  was  to  be  left  for  more  than  one 
day  before  resuming  work,  extra  longitudinal  rods  were  inserted, 
extending  about  2  ft.  into  the  work  on  each  side  of  the  joint. 


Eesults. 

Transverse  Joints. — On  the  first  Pinto  line,  where  there  were 
few  interruptions  to  continuous  work,  and  where  a  portion  of  it 
was  built  in  comparatively  cool  weather,  there  were  very  few  trans- 
verse joints  worthy  of  mention,  and  none  requiring  any  treatment. 
On  the  two  Cottonwood  lines,  built  in  the  coldest  weather,  none  has 
been  observed. 

On  the  second  Pinto  line,  built  entirely  during  the  hottest 
weather,  with  about  fifty  interruptions  to  continuous  work,  and  first 
filled  in  cold  weather,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  transverse 
joints  would  be  larger  in  number  and  size.  At  about  forty  of  them 
there  was  a  i>eroeptible  crack;  of  the  forty  cracks  about  twenty-five 
were  t8  in-  or  more  in  width,  and  were  repaired,  some  of  th^n 
before  the  pipe  was  first  filled,  and  the  remainder  afterward.  In 
general,  they  were  more  frequent  and  pronounced  in  one  or  two 
sections  where  the  watering  of  the  pipe  was  discontinued  before 
the  back-filling  was  done. 

Longiiudindl  Cracks. — ^When  the  pipes  were  put  in  service,  some 
longitudinal  cracks,  from  ^  to  ^  in.  in  width,  developed  (see 
leakage  tests  in  Table  2),  and  at  first  various  possible  causes  or 
contributary  causes  were  assigned  to  them : 

First,  they  were  ascribed  to  the  water  hammer,  which  was  con- 
siderable when  the  pipes  were  being  filled. 

Second,  it  was  thought  that  the  excavation  of  the  trench  for 
the  second  line  of  pipe  (10  ft.  from  center  to  center  of  the  first 
line)  threw  an  eccentric  load  on  the  first  pipe.  This  undoubtedly 
had  an  effect  on  the  cracks  in  the  first  Pinto  pipe,  and,  as  soon  as 
it  was  observed,  the  remainder  of  the  second  pipe  was  moved  10  ft. 
further  away. 
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Third,  the  cracks  being  invariably  in  the  top  of  the  pipe,  and 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  center,  it  was  thought  that  possibly  the 
laps  in  the  reinforcing  rings  had  been  put  in  on  that  line,  and 
that  the  rods,  or  some  of  them,  had  parted  from  the  concrete* 
Enough  evidence  was  at  hand,  however,  to  show  that  the  laps  had 
been  properly  staggered.  If  such  had  been  the  cause,  a  longitudinal 
crack  developing  in  a  few  hours  to  200  or  300  ft.  long,  would  have 
resulted  in  the  total  failure  of  that  portion  of  the  pipe. 

The  true  reason  is  undoubtedly  as  follows :  The  concrete  shrank 
in  the  process  of  setting;  this  was  resisted  by  the  steel  rings,  thus 
producing  a  condition  in  which  the  steel  was  in  compression  and 
the  concrete  in  tension.  Therefore,  on  filling  the  pipe,  the  con- 
crete took  the  entire  load  until  it  failed,  and  then  the  steel  took 
the  load. 

That  the  cracks  were  invariably  in  the  top  of  the  pipe  was 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  lower  third  of  the  pipe  was  in 
sand  kept  wet  by  the  underflow;  in  effect,  this  lower  part  set  under 
water,  and  the  shrinkage  was  relatively  smalL 

A  careful  inspection  of  the  inside  of  the  pipe  showed  that, 
wherever  the  crack  occurred,  the  single  large  crack  was  the  only 
one;  and  at  points  where  there  was  no  large  crack,  the  upper  two- 
thirds  of  the  inside  surface  showed  a  network  of  very  minute  cracks. 

These  were  from  1  to  4  or  5  in.  apart,  and  generally  so  fine  that 
they  could  have  had  but  a  very  insignificant  effect  on  the  leakage, 
and,  in  fact,  they  were  only  detected  by  the  presence  of  a  minute 
line  of  the  finest  sediment  which  was  deposited  at  the  crack  with- 
out passing  through. 

The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  minute  cracks  existed 
previous  to  the  filling  of  the  pipe,  consequently,  that  at  those  places 
the  steel  carried  the  load  immediately  upon  its  application;  how- 
ever, there  is  no  way  to  verify  this.  Repairs  were  made  (on  the 
inside  of  the  pipe)  in  the  following  manner:  each  crack  was  cut 
out  to  a  depth  of  about  2  in.  and  as  narrow  as  possible,  1  in.  of 
oakum  was  then  caulked  in  tightly,  and  over  that,  the  joint  was 
pointed  with  stiff  mortar.  In  addition,  grout  was  run  into  the 
crack  from  the  outside. 

Several  observations  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  value  of  n,  in  Kutter's  formula,  and,  while  the  en- 
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tire  series  oontemplated  has  not  been  made,  the  observations  on  the 
Cottonwood  pipes,  thus  far,  show  that  n  =  0.012,  approximately. 

In  considering  the  results  of  the  leakage  tests,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  Salt  Kiver  carries  considerable  sediment.  Ob- 
serrations  at  Kooeevelt  have  shown  that  the  quantity  varies  from  a 
mere  trace  up  to  4  or  6  per  cent.  Practically,  the  water  is  never 
without  some  sediment,  but  the  maximum  occurs  only  during  the 
highest  floods;  the  average  would  be  between  one-fourth  and  one-half 
of  1  per  cent. 

Between  Boosevelt  and  the  canal  intake,  considerable  quantities 
of  the  sediment,  at  ordinary  stages  of  the  river,  settle  in  the  flat 
reaches,  so  that  at  the  intake,  while  the  maximum  quantity  of  sedi- 
ment is  not  more  than  at  Roosevelt,  the  average  is  undoubtedly 
greater. 

At  several  points  along  the  canal  there  are  mud  boxes  from  which 
more  or  less  sediment  is  occasionally  sluiced,  but  the  canal  carries 
a  larger  percentage  of  sediment  than  the  river,  except  when  the  latter 
is  in  flood. 

-Cost. 

The  figures  in  Table  1,  as  to  the  cost  of  two  sections  of  the  sec- 
ond Pinto  pipe,  show  the  labor  cost  only,  and  do  not  include  engi- 
neering, first  cost  of  forms,  cement,  reinforcenlent,  or  grading. 

TABLE  1.— Cost  op  Pipe. 


Lajring  track  for  steering  alligator 

MoTlDg  and  erecting  superstructure. . . 

MoTing  plates 

RepiUni  to  alligator 

Bending  rings 

Placing  reinforcement 

Mixing  and  placing  concrete 

Watering 

Pointing  up  and  bnish-ooatlng  inside . . 

Blacksmith's  work 

Whim 

Screening  and  hauUng  sand  and  gravel 

Total 

Barrels  of  cement  used 

Number  of  dajrs  work 

Labor  coat  per  linear  foot  of  pipe 

Labor  cost  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete  . 


714  lln.  ft. 
May,  1906. 


S71.48 

2W.M 

80S.50 

68.60 

82.87 

196. A4 

700.68 

46.00 

M5.60 

80.03 

S8.87 

188.18 


$1  880.41 

mn 

18 

S2.68 
6.98 


1  009  lln.  ft. 
July,  1906. 


S48.98 

868.44 

968.44 

2.50 

69.87 
188.18 
94i).74 

78.27 
117.87 

25.00 

8.S.75 
800.00 

$2  866.49 

627 
26 

$2.88 
6.25 
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A  gang  consisted  of  a  foreman  at  $175  per  month,  a  sub-foreman 
at  $3.50  per  day,  and  the  following  laborers  at  $2.50  per  day:  one 
bending  the  reinforcement  rings;  two  placing  the  reinforcement; 
four  taking  down,  moving  and  ereqting  the  stationary  plates;  four 
placing  the  concrete  and  outside  lagging;  two  wheeling  concrete; 
six  mixing  concrete;  one  wheeling  sand  and  gravel;  one  watering 
the  finished  pipe;  four  laying  track  for  the  steering  apparatiis, 
moving  the  superstructure  and  hangers,  mixing  boards,  runways, 
etc. ;  one  pointing  and  finishing  inside  the  pipe ;  and  one  on  the  whim 
and  doing  miscellaneous  work.  The  labor  was  principally  Mexican, 
and  only  fairly  efficient. 

Besults  of  Leakage  Tests. 

The  leakage  in  the  pipes  was  measured  by  observing  the  water 
level  in  them,  all  water  being  shut  off.  The  head  mentioned  in  the 
tables  is  the  elevation  of  the  water  level  above  the  lowest  point  in  the 
pipe.  The  periods  are  consecutive  in  each  case,  that  is,  on  January 
25th  the  periods  were  during  2  consecutive  hours,  and  on  January 
26th,  during  6  consecutive  hours,  etc. 

From  February  26th  to  March  15th  the  pipe  was  in  use  a  large 
part  of  the  time.  Various  longitudinal  cracks  developed  from  time 
to  time  and  were  repaired.  The  next  opportunity  to  measure  leak- 
age was  from  March  15th  to  22d,  after  all  the  cracks  had  been  re- 
paired, since  which  time  no  more  have  appeared. 

During  the  construction  of  the  south  line  of  the  Pinto  pipe,  one 
lot  of  inferior  cement,  containing  free  lime,  was  received  on  the 
work,  and  a  portion  of  it  was  used  before  being  discovered.  The 
result  was  a  slower  setting  concrete,  and  at  several  places  the  upper 
stationary  plates  were  removed  too  soon,  allowing  the  concrete  in- 
side the  reinforcement  to  settle  and  part  from  the  outside. 

Of  these  places,  the  worst  one  was  repaired  before  the  test  of 
December  14th  was  made,  but  several  minor  ones,  as  well  as  most 
of  the  transverse  joints,  were  not  repaired  until  after  that  test. 
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TABLE  2. — ^Leakage  Tests. — Pinto  Pressure  Pipe. — North  Line. 

This  pipe  was  built  between  June  and  November,  1905,  and  first 

filled  with  water  on  January  25th,  1906. 


Date. 

Duration  of 
teat. 

Hours.    Minutes. 

Leakage,  in 
gallons. 

Qallons  per 
hour. 

Average 
head. 

Jaii.25.100G 

•    85,  1006 

0               80 
0               80 

128ft 

1285 

1180 

098 

8450 
8450 
8880 
1084 

82G6 
1960 
1887 
1502 
1102 
1286 

"    2S,  1006 

0               80 
0                80 

-  SO  8  to  80.5 

*'    25,1906 

Jan.  28, 1906 

1                00 
1                00 
1                00 

• 

"    88,1006 

''    86,1006 

% 

'*    26,1006 

1                00 
1                00 

>  80.5  to  82.4 

"    26,1906 

"    28,1006 

1                00 

(The  pipe  was  full  of^  water  from  January  86th  to  February  17th.) 
Feb.  17, 1006 1  00  300  21.6 


Feb.  28,  1006. 


00 


188 


27.9 


Feb.  26,  1006. 
♦  26.  1006. 
"  96,  1006. 


(On  February  28th  a  longitudinal  crack.  40  ft.  long,  developed.) 


(This  test  shows  the  effect  of  a  crack,  and  the  effect  of  a  small  reduction  of  head.) 


r 


Mar.  15, 1906, 8:15  a.  m.. 
to  Ifar.  82, 1906,  6:80 

▲.  M. 


Dec.  10, 1006. 


1 

15 

12 

15 

1 

00 

(^tof  a 

crack. 

2 

80 

7 

00 

14 

80 

4 

15 

5 

00 

16 

45 

6 

45 

10 

00 

6 

15 

18 

80 

11 

80 

11 

15 

18 

00 

18 

80 

11 

Oil 

10 

80 

16 

no 

1 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

7085 
4  400 


5  628 

867 

86 


26.0  to  20.8 

20.2  to  16.5 

16.5 


Jan.  80-81, 1907. 


150 
50 

114 

112 
84 
04 
68 
02 
60 

119 
62 
98 
56 
54 
48 
86 

618 
550 

458 
458 
458 


I      24  00        '  92  .        3.8 

(This  test  shows  the  effect  of  a  run  of  muddy  water.) 


375 
860 

1650 
475 
4<:0 

157? 
460 

1740 
H75 

1610 
716 

1100 
780 
780 
460 
875 


9808 


26.9 
26.6 
20.8 
25.9 
25.6 
24.7 
28.9 
28.0 
22.1 
21.6 
20.4 
19.8 
18.0 
18.8 
17.8 
17.4 


-  80.5  to  20.9 


80.5 
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TABLE  2. — (Continued), — ^Leakage  Tests. — Pinto  Pressure 

Pipe. — South  Line. 

Built  March  to  August,  1906,  and  first  filled  on  December  15th,  1906. 


Duration  of 

Date. 

test. 

LeakaKe,  in 

Gallons  per 

Average 

gallons. 

hour. 

head. 

Hours.     B&inutes. 

f 

1               00 

18820 

18  820 

80.5  to  16.5 

1               00 

8664 

8664 

15.5  to  12.5 

Dec. 

15,1908 

1               00 
1               00 

4I« 
866 

489 
866 

1 

V  12.6  to  11.6 

■ 

1               00 

290 

290 

\ 

28,1907 

2                00 

8191 

1696 

80.5  lo  27.9 

JaD. 

2                00 

8100 

1550 

27.9  to  e5.4 

12                110 

.  18  646 

1187 

85.4  to  14.2 

I 

2                00 

641 

820 

14,2  to  18.7 

1                00 

2198 

2198 

80.5  to  «.7 

1                00 

2107 

2107 

28.7  to  27.0 

1                00 

1882 

1882 

27.0  to  25.6 

Jan. 

2J-S0, 1907 ^ 

1                00 

1882 

1882 

25.5  to  24.0 

1                00 

1649 

1649 

24.0  to  22.7 

1                 00 

1465 

1465 

22.7  to  21.6 

■ 

18                00 

99M 

5M 

21.6  to  18.8 

TABLE  2. — (Continued). — Leak.\ge     Tests. — Cottonwood     Pres- 
sure Pipe. — South  Line. 

Built  between  December  25th,  1905,  and  January  26th,  1906,  and 

first   filled  on  March  9th,   1906. 


Date. 


Mar.  9,1906. 

''  9, 1906. 

*^  9,  1906. 

"  9,  1906. 

*'  9,  1906. 

Mar.  10, 1906. 

Mar.  27, 1906. 

Sept.  22,  1906 


Duration  of 
test. 

Hours.    Minutes. 


Leakage,  in 
gallons. 


0 
2 
1 
1 
I 


2 


80 
80 
00 
00 
00 

80 

80 

00 


585 

1462 


1475 

88100 

0 


Gallcns  per 
hour. 


loro 

580 
478 
448 
870 

2960 

15  200 

0 


Average 
head. 


-  &<4to84.8 


J 


49.0 

74  to  18. 

74 


The  south  line  was  the  first  one  constructed  at  Cottonwood.  Some  time  in  April  the 
pipe  failed  by  blowing  out  a  hole  about  4  ft.  square  in  its  top.  This  was  at  the  point 
where  the  first  roof  plates  were  removed,  and  would  indicate  that  they  were  removed 
too  soon,  allowing  the  concrete  inside  the  reinforcement  to  settle  a  little  and  part  from 
the  reinforcement  and  the  outside  concrete.  The  hole  was  cut  out  to  solid  work,  and 
patched. 
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TABLE  2. — (Continued). — Leakage   Tests. — Cottonwood  Pipe.— 

North  Line. 

Built  January  8th  to  20th,  and  first  filled  on  March  9th,  1906. 


Date. 


Mar.  9^  1906. 


Mar.  10,  1906. 


Mar.  88,  1906... 

Mar.  27,  1906... 
Mar.  Se,  1906... 
Mar.  29,  1906... 
Apr.  16-17, 1906. 
Maj  24-26, 1906. 
May  28-89, 1906. 
Sept.  22,  1906. . . 


Duration  of 
test. 

Hours.    Minutes. 


0 
2 
1 
1 
1 

0 
2 


40 
80 
00 
00 
00 

30 
80 


Leakage,         Gallons 
in  gallons.       per  hour. 


167 
691 


8540 
12  600 


(8-ft.  longitudinal  crack  opened.) 


2 

0 

2 
6 
16 
26 
66 
4B 
24 


16 
80 

20 

45 

45 

00 

00 

00 

00 


4525 
1046 

9000 


868 
UOO 
000 


261 
297 
177 
121 
98 

7080 
5000 


2  010 
2097 

8860 

1  170 

800 

89 

16 

00 

00 


Average  bead. 


24.0  to  22.5 


69.0 
60.0 


60 
78 

74.0  to  60.7 

78    to68 

58 

74 

74 

74 

74 


.  Between  March  10th  and  27th  various  short  longitudinal  cracks  developed  and  were 
repaired.  The  pipe  was  in  service  iutermitteDtly.  Since  the  end  of  3£arch  the  pipe  has 
been  almost  constantly  in  service. 


Conclusions. 

The  very  slow  setting  cement  used  on  this  work  rendered  it  im- 
practicable to  work  continuously  on  account  of  the  excessive  num- 
ber of  stationary  plates  which  would  have  been  required. 

With  a  cement  setting  in  average  time,  the  continuous  process 
would  certainly  be  practicable  and  advisable ;  and  a  machine  similar 
to  the  one  described  herein,  or  designed  to  accomplish  similar  re- 
sults, would  probably  be  the  best  solution  of  the  question  of  forms. 

The  necessity  of  continuous  work  may  be  said  to  vary  with  the 
temperature  at  which  the  pipe  is  constructed;  at  low  temperatures 
it  would  be  almost  a  matter  of  indifference;  even  at  high  tempera- 
tures it  is  probable  that  continuous  work  would  not  be  absolutely 
necessary,  because  a  method  of  making  connections  which  would 
result  in  a  nearly  water-proof  joint  could  probably  be  devised. 
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There  are  many  engineering  works,  in  process  of  construction, 
or  projected,  for  conveying  wat^  under  pressure,  wkere  similar 
reinforced  concrete  pipe  could  be  used,  and  would  be,  were  engineers 
satisfied  as  to  its  first  cost,  durability  and  reliability. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  maximum  head  for 
which  this  kind  of  construction  could  be  used?  The  precedent  for 
such  construction,  as  well  as  the  literature  on  the  subject,  are  both 
believed  to  be  quite  meager,  though  the  writer  has  had  little  oppor- 
tunity for  searching  engineering  literature.  Attention  might  be 
called  to  a  paper*  by  J.  H.  Quinton,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  entitled 
"Experiments  on  Steel  Concrete  Pipes  on  a  Working  Scale." 

The  excessive  amounts  of  leakage  reported  in  that  paper  would 
seem  to  have  been  due  to  the  use  of  a  dry  mixture,  and  the  writer 
would  take  decided  exception  to  the  conclusion  (expressed  on  page 
66),  that  "reliance  for  impermeability  must  be  placed  on  the 
plastering  rather  than  on  the  material  of  the  pipe.''  Keliance 
should  be  placed  upon  a  wet  mixture  of  the  material  of  the  pipe. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  first  cost  would  be  less  than  for 
either  cast-iron  or  riveted-steel  pipe,  and  would  be  little  if  any  in 
excess  of  wood-stave  pipe. 

As  regards  durability,  the  question  is  as  to  the  relative  durability 
of  the  metal  in  the  various  kinds  of  pipe,  disregarding  for  the 
moment  the  life  of  the  wood  staves. 

The  reinforced  concrete  pipe  should  be  far  less  likely  to  be 
destroyed  by  electrolytic  action  than  either  cast-iron  or  steel  pipe. 
The  reinforcement  receives  a  coating  of  cement  which  stays  with 
it  when  the  surrounding  concrete  is  cracked  or  broken  away,  and 
the  question  becomes  one  of  the  relative  eflScacy  of  the  cement 
coating  on  one  hand,  and  the  asphalt  coating  of  the  metal  pipe  on 
the  other,  remembering  that  the  cement  coating  is  absolutely  pro- 
tected against  abrasion,  and  also  enclosed  in  a  manner  which 
renders  inspection  difficult  and  incomplete. 

It  may  be  observed  here  that  the  metal  in  the  reinforced  con- 
crete pipe  possesses  the  same  advantage  over  the  metal  in  the 
riveted-steel  pipe  which  has  been  advanced  in  favor  of  the  bands 
on  wood-stave  pipe ;  t.  e.,  of  form,  being  a  rod  with  a  diameter  con- 
siderably greater  than  the  thickness  of  the  riveted-steel  pipe.     In 

*  Water  Supply  and  IrrigatioD  Paper  No.  148  of  the  United  States  Geological  Surrey. 
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other  words,  given  a  certain  quantity  of  steel  per  linear  foot  of 
pipe  (enough  to  carry  the  load),  the  most  durable  form  would  be 
that  with  the  least  amount  of  exposed  surface. 

The  problem  of  inspection  might  be  solved  by  cutting  into  the 
steel  occasionally  at  suspected  points,  such  as  at  some  crack  or 
leak.  The  reinforcement  in  the  concrete  pipe  should  have  a  much 
longer  life  than  the  bands  on  the  wood-stave  pipe,  though,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  latter  can  be  readily  inspected  and  renewed. 

Of  course,  as  to  the  relative  permanence  of  wood  and  concrete,, 
there  can  be  no  question,  even  admitting  the  claims  of  the  most 
ardent  wood-stave  advocates. 

The  reliability,  or  safety  against  sudden  failure  under  a  high 
pressure,  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  simply  a  matter  of  correct  de- 
sign (to  be  determined,  doubtless,  by  exi)eriment),  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  insi)ection  of  the  materials  and  construction.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  state  that  the  inspection  should  be  absolutely  first- 
class.  It  would  seem  that  in  correct  design  the  relative  quantities 
of  concrete  and  steel  should  be  such  that  the  concrete  in  shrink- 
ing cannot  compress  the  steel,  but  will  crack;  then,  with  nearly 
perfect  adhesion  of  the  two,  there  should  be  many  cracks,  but  so- 
minute  that  they  will  readily  silt  up. 

Whether  the  concrete  cracked  at  few  places  or  many  would 
depend  upon  th^  quality  of  the  concrete,  the  relative  quantities  of 
concrete  and  steel,  and  the  degree  of  perfection  of  the  adhesion. 
In  this  there  is  a  field  for  experiment,  in  order  to  determine  the 
strength  of  adhesion  of  concrete  and  steel,  the  best  form  of  rein- 
forcing rod,  and  the  amount  of  shrinkage  during  the  setting  of 
various  mixtures  of  concrete. 

It  will  undoubtedly  be  found  that  there  is  a  minimum  advis- 
able spacing  for  the  reinforcing  rings,  on  account  of  their  tendency 
to  form  a  plane  of  cleavage  and  thus  separate  the  concrete  into  an 
inner  and  an  outer  shell;  also  to  insure  the  complete  filling  of  the- 
entire  space  with  the  concrete.  For  a  large  quantity  of  steel  in 
the  section,  the  arrangement  might  be  in  the  form  of  two  or  more 
rows  of  rings  staggered. 

This  paper  is  presented,  not  as  pretending  to  solve  the  problem,, 
but  with  the  hope  that  the  governing  considerations  have  been 
stated  correctly,  and  that  the  suggestions  will  be  of  some  value. 
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In  conclusion,  the  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  valuable  as- 
sistance derived,  during  the  construction  of  the  pipe  and  the  re- 
pair of  the  cracks,  from  a  free  discussion  of  the  various  problems 
with  Louis  C.  Hill,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Supervising  Engineer;  F. 
Teichman,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Designing  Engineer,  and  Mr.  A.  L. 
Harris,  Assistant  Engineer;  also  the  exceptionally  conscientious 
work  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Cox,  Foreman. 
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In  this  paper  the  sheathing  and  bracing  of  trenches  and  tun- 
nels in  dry  and  water-bearing  materials,  will  be  treated  under  the 
general  subject  of  bracing.  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  mis- 
understanding, the  term  ^'sheeting''  will  be  used  for  that  class  of 
sheathing  which  is  set  in  or  driven  coincidentally  with  the  excava- 
tion. That  class  of  sheathing  which  is  driven  ahead  of  the  excava- 
tion, or  beyond  its  final  limits,  will  be  referred  to  as  "sheet-piling." 

Ordinarily,  sheeting  is  set  in  or  driven  by  hand-mauls,  whereas 
sheet-piling  is  driven  by  pile-drivers.  In  order  to  make  the  de- 
scriptions as  clear  as  possible,  reference  is  made  to  Figs.  1  to  4» 
which  show  in  a  general  way  the  different  types  of  sheeting  and 
bracing. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  general  type  of  open  trench  sheeted  with  two 
sets  of,  or  "double,"  sheeting. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  detail  of  the  principal  features  of  the  sheeting 

NoTB. — These  papers  are  Issued  before  the  date  set  for  presentation  and  dis- 
ciiBsion.  Correspondence  is  invited  from  those  who  cannot  be  present  at  the 
meeting,  and  may  be  sent  by  mall  to  the  Secretary.  Discussion,  either  oral  or 
written,  will  be  published  in  a  subsequent  number  of  Proceedings,  and,  when 
finally  closed,  the  papers,  with  discussion  in  full,  will  be  published  in  Tratuactions* 
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(ordinarily  2  or  3-in.  spruce  or  Virginia  pine),  the  ranger  wit' 
engaging  brace,  and  the  cleats  and  lugs  for  holding  them  in  pos 

Fig.   3  shows  a   general  type  of  excavation  in  a  coffer- 
sheeted  with  12  by  12-in.  tongued  and  grooved  sheet-piling,  dr 
between  guide-wales,  and  penetrating  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
cavation,  but  not  sufficiently  far  to  do  away  with  the  necessity 
bracing.     These  guide-wales  are  usually  bolted  to  ordinary  pj 
-driven  ahead  of  the  sheet-piling  and  removed  as  it  approaches  thi 

Fig  4  shows  the  cross-section  of  a  general  type  of  hand-driv 
tunnel  or  drift.    The  cap,  legs,  and  sill  are  clearly  defined,  with 
spreader  under  the  cap,  the  rear  ends  of  the  front  lagging  resti5 
-on  the  cap,  and  the  front  ends  of  the  rear  lagging  superimpose 
above  everything,  with  the  waling  pieces  and  fillers  and  wedg 
between.     The  same  terms  hold  good  for  the  sides.     The  filler 
shown  at  the  right  of  the  sketch  just  over  the  cap  are  put  i;, 
temporarily  to  hold  the  waling  piece  in  position  until  the  lagging 
or  poling  boards  can  be  driven. 

Keferring  now  to  the  general  question  of  earth  pressure,  in 
connection  with  its  action  on  sheeting  and  bracing,  the  writer  be- 
lieves that  this  subject  has  never  been  developed  so  as  to  reconcile 
the  theoretical  with  the  practical  conditions.  It  will  be  his  endeavor 
to  develop  a  practical  basis  in  connection  with  which  it  will  be 
possible  at  all  times  to  effect  an  approximate  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  actual  conditions  of  stability  of  earth  and  the  theoretical 
formulas  or  resultants  arising  therefrom. 

In  all  his  experience,  the  writer  has  used  the  diagram.  Fig.  5, 
for  calculations  of  earth  pressure,  whether  applied  to  retaining 
walls  or  to  sheeting  and  bracing. 

li  B  C  he  the  line  of  the  sheeting,  and  D  C  the  natural  slope  of 
the  earth,  h  being  the  angle  of  repose,  then  the  mass  of  earth  caus- 
ing pressure  against  the  line,  B  C,  is  contained  within  the  triangle, 
DB  0. 

The  weight  of  the  earth  in  this  triangle  rests  on  D  C,  and  its 
thrust  is  transmitted  to  B  C,  not  through  the  toe  of  each  layer  at 
the  foot  of  its  slope  line,  but  by  the  arching  effect  of  this  earth  be- 
tween the  lines,  B  C  and  D  C. 

For  purposes  of  calculation,  it  is  probably  not  far  from  correct 
to  assume  that  a  line,  A  C,  bisecting  this  triangle,  DOB,  measures 
with  B  C  an  area  equivalent  to  the  weight  transmitted  as  thrust 
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against  this  line,  B  C.  Also,  it  is  true  that  the  center  of  pressure 
against  5  C  is  where  a  perpendicular  from  the  center  of  gravity  of 
the  triangle,  A  C  B,  meets  this  line. 

The  writer  is  fully  aware  that  in  making  this  assumption  he  is 
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going  contrary  to  the  general  theory,  which  assumes  that  earth 
pressure  acts  along  the  line  of  rupture  and  parallel  with  that  line, 
and  is  therefore  greatest  at  the  toe,  but  he  wishes  to  state  that  this 
theory  is  not  borne  out  in  actual  practice,  and  that  all  closely-sheeted. 
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well-braced  trenches  invariably  show  a  heavier  pressure  at  the  top 
than  at  the  bottom.    Any  attempt  to  assume  a  theoretical  condition 
which  is  contrary  to  this  fact  must  be  of  little  value  to  engineers 
in  making  practical  calculations.     The  writer  is  aware  that  many 
retaining    walls    have    been    built    from    designs    based    on    this 
theory;    and   he    may    state   parenthetically    that    it   makes    little 
difference,  practically,  which  form  of  reasoning  is  applied  to  re- 
taining  walls.     It   does,   however,   make   a   vast   difference   which' 
form  of  reasoning  is  applied  to  a  braced  trench,  or  to  a  concrete- 
wall  reinforced  horizontally;  and,  while  the  writer  does  not  wish^ 
to  contradict  this  theory,  if  based  entirely  on  a  theoretical  condi- 
tion of  frictionless  material,  he  does  wish  to  advise  against  its  use  in 
f  rdinary  practice.    In  other  words,  if  it  be  assumed  that  D  G  is  & 
solid  plane,  and  that  the  triangle,  D  C  B,  is  filled  entirely  with 
particles  which  are  absolutely  without  friction,  and  therefore  the 
veight  of  one  upon  the  other  transmits  accumulatively  the  weight 
of  all  entirely  and  directly  to  the  bottom,  then  the  truth  of  the 
theory  noted  above  cannot   be  controverted.     The  writer   is  con- 
vinced, however,  that  such  a  condition  does  not  exist,  and  that 
earth  pressures  and  aqueous  pressures  are  not  similar;  for,  in  deal- 
ing with  ordinary  materials,  it  is  impossible  to  proceed  with  any 
practical  calculations  without  taking  into   account  the  frictiqnal 
resistance  of  these  materials  and  their  arching  effects,  which  render 
it  virtually  impossible  to  consider  their  action  as  in  any  way  allied  to 
hydrostatic  action.   For  instance,  the  writer  has  repeatedly  observed 
(where  trenches  have  been  sheeted  from  B  io  E,  Fig.  5,  and  the 
excavation  has  been  continued  below  E  without  sheeting),  under- 
cutting excavations  which  have  been  made  (ip  loams,  clays,  or  moist 
sands)  back  along  the  line,  E  M,  by  the  use  of  light  poling-boards 
driven  in  under  the  toe  of  the  sheeting  at  E,  without  disturbing 
the  stability  of  the  mass  above.     He  is  satisfied  that  if  this  sheet- 
ing had  been  so  poorly  put  in  as  to  cause  the  stability  of  the  mass  to 
be   disturbed,   it   would  have   manifested   itself   by   the   continual 
dropping  of  masses  of  material  from    above,    rather    than    as    a 
constant  pressure,  as  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  material 
been  fuU  of  water  or  absolutely  frictionless.     And,  if  any  small 
holes  should  be  left  between  these  poling-boards  in  absolutely  dry 
sand,  it  would  **bleed"  in  through  these  orifices  just  as  the  sand 
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runs  into  an  hour-glass,  until  the  hole  had  gone  to  the  top  of  the 
excavation,  but  at  no  time  would  there  be  observed  any  continuous 
pressure  which  could  be  defined  in  any  way  as  equal  to  the  entire 
weight  of  the  sand  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  over  the  unsheeted 
area.  It  may  be,  and  the  writer  has  frequently  observed  also,  that 
the  lower  part  of  a  trench  may  be  left  unsheeted,  as  from  E  to  C, 
and  for  a  considerable  distance  longitudinally  in  clays  and  moist 
sands,  without  disturbing  the  stability  of  the  face,  E  0,  and  yet 
more  or  less  heavy  pressure  may  be  observed  in  the  bracing  above. 
This  can  only  be  explained  on  the  theory  of  the  arching  effect  of 
the  material  above,  one  buttress  of  the  arch  being  B  E,  and  the 
other  D  0,  If  this  be  correct,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  action 
being  wedge-like,  with  the  center  of  pressure  opposite  the  center 
of  gravity.  Any  engineer  who  has  had  to  do  with  excavations  must 
be  aware  of  the  fact  that  pressures  are  frequently  developed  in 
the  top  braces  and  rangers  while  men  are  excavating  with  impunity 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  sheeting  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  It 
is  possible,  also,  at  any  time  to  cut  or  remove  the  bottom  sheeting 
(except  in  dry  sand)  for  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  vertical 
distance  from  the  bottom,  and  for  indefinite  lengths,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  stability  of  the  bank  above,  provided  the  sheeting 
is  removed  without  jarring.  Any  practical  man,  however,  will 
admit  that  it  would  be  suicidal  to  remove  any  one  of  the  braces 
near  the  top  of  the  excavation,  particularly  after  the  ground  had 
•stood  for  any  considerable  time. 

The  practical  application  of  the  foregoing  will  now  be  shown, 
and  the  formula  be  demonstrated.  i 

If  h  (in  Fig.  5)  =  the  angle  of  repose, 

a  =  90**  —  h,  and 
a 

;i  =  height  =  jB  C, 

w  =  weight  of  1  cu.  ft.  of  earth. 

Then,  the  area  oi  A  C  B  =  h  X    ''  ^  o"'  ''   ^"'*  ^^'^  '"'''''-^'^  ""^  ^^'"^ 

tr  fr  tan.  r 
mass  of  eartli  causinj?  pressure  on  11  ('  -  ,» 

The  resultant  pressure  of  this  mass  would  occur  at  two-thirds 
of  the  lieiprht,  or  at  P,  in  Fig.  5. 
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In  the  case  of  a  well-sheeted  and  braced  bank,  there  would  be  no 
overturning  moment,  but  there  would  be  a  thrust,  represented  by 
the  general  tendency  of  the  triangle,  A  B  0,  to  slide  along  the 
line,  A  C,  and  therefore  move  out  and  exert  pressure  in  a  horizontal 
direction. 

To  understand  this  more  clearly,  it  might  be  well  to  assume 
(in  Fig.  6)  that  the  lines,  D  C  A  and  D  C  B,  are  blocks  of  ice 
which  are  held  in  place  along  the  line,  B  G,  by  their  weight  im- 
pinging on  this  line,  and  on  the  line,  A  0,  hy  a.  rigid  strut  bear- 
ing against  that  line  at  P.  If  the  pressure  at  P  be  slightly  re- 
leased, the  whole  triangle,  A  B  0,  will  assume  a  new  position, 
A^  Bj^  Cj.  If,  again,  A  D  C  he  taken  as  a  solid  wedge  bearing 
against  a  solid  block,  D  G,  and  the  wedge  be  forced  down,  then,  in 


FiQ.  6. 

order  that  it  may  be  resisted  most  effectually  at  any  one  point,  this 
resistance  should  be  placed  at  P.  Or,  in  a  word,  the  writer  be- 
lieves  that  the  action  of  earth  pressure  in  properly  braced  trenches 
is  more  closely  allied  to  that  of  a  coherent  solid  than  to  that  of  an 
aqueous  or  frictionless  mass. 

If,  now,  these  pressures  be  applied  to  an  ordinary  sheeted  and 
braced  trench  of  an  assumed  depth  of  40  ft.,  and  if  the  weight  of 
earth  be  assumed  at  90  lb.  per  cu.  ft.,  the  pressures  obtained  at  the 
braces  shown  in  Fig.  7  will  correspond  with  the  figures  in  the 
rectangles  opposite  these  braces.  The  maximum  pressure  on  any 
portion  of  a  trench  sheeted  in  this  manner  would  occur  at  the  sec- 
ond brace,  where  the  pressure  for  the  assumed  case  would  eventually 
be  8  640  lb.  per  ft.  If  these  braces  are  spaced  10  ft.  apart,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  use  a  12  by  12-in.  yellow  pine  ranger  to  resist  this 
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pressure  (with  a  factor  of  safety  of  3),  and  the  third,  fourth  and 
other  rangers  would  be  of  correspondingly  smaller  cross-sectional 
area.  It  is  rarely  found  in  practice,  however,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  use  a  ranger  as  heavy  as  that  required  by  the  theoretical  condi- 
tions here  assumed,  for,  if  the  trench  be  well-sheeted  and  braced, 
the  horizontal  arching  effect  of  the  material  will  come  into  play. 


lOslO 


(A) 
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and  will  transmit  itself  from  brace  to  brace  and  allow  the  use  of  a 
lighter  ranger.  It  is  also  customary,  within  the  limits  of  good 
practice,  to  use  much  lighter  sheeting  than  that  which  would  be 
theoretically  required  to  maintain  or  resist  this  pressure,  as  the 
braces  and  rangers,  if  properly  placed,  take  up  the  pressures  and 
allow  the  arching  effect  previously  noted  to  perform  its  work. 
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In  Fig.  7  are  noted  the  sizes  and  kinds  of  sheeting  and  bracing 
which  would  be  used  in  ordinary  practice  in  a  trench  40  ft.  in  depth, 
and,  while  not  recommended  as  theoretically  strong  enough,  they 
give  satisfactory  results  in  ordinary  ground  where  the  trench  does 
not  have  to  stand  too  long,  and  always  assuming  that  the  bracing 
is  properly  put  in  originally.  The  top  brace  here  shown  is  8  by 
10-in.,  the  second  and  third  are  10  by  10-in.,  the  fourth  and  fifth 
are  8  by  10-in.,  and  the  bottom  one  may  be  a  6  by  10-in.  These  sizes 
apply  to  a  good  grade  of  Virginia  or  short-leaf  yellow  pine.  Ordi- 
narily, the  toe  of  the  sheeting  is  driven  1  ft.  or  more  into  the 
bottom  material,  which  holds  it  in  place  without  the  necessity 
for  bracing  this  toe.  The  braces  sustaining  the  rangers  (except 
in  ^^ry  narrow  excavations)  should  be  fully  as  large  as  the  rangers 
themselves,  as  any  tendency  to  distortion  might  be  fatal  to  the 
stability  of  the  banks;  and,  if  the  trench  is  very  wide,  longitudinal 
spreaders  should  be  placed  between  the  braces  at  suflSciently  fre- 
quent intervals  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  distortion.  These 
spreaders  obviate  the  necessity  of  using  heavier  braces. 

The  writer  believes  that  there  is  a  limit  of  depth  beyond  which 
it  is  not  possible  to  brace  a  trench  against  the  pressures  which 
would  be  developed,  and  he  believes  that  this  limit  could  be  de- 
fined by  a  simple  practical  calculation,*  depending,  of  course,  upon 
the  nature  of  the  soil  through  which  the  trench  was  dug.  For 
example,  if  a  trench  be  sunk  20  ft.  and  stopx>ed,  the  pressure  de- 
veloped at  the  15-ft.  level  will  not  be  excessive,  whereas  if  it  be 
continued  to  60  ft.  the  bracing  will  have  to  be  heavily  reinforced 
at  the  same  15-ft.  level;  and,  if  the  trench  be  carried  down  to  an 
indefinite  depth,  no  bracing  would  eventually  be  able  to  withstand 
the  pressures  at  this  same  point,  owing  to  what  may  here  be  de- 
scribed in  a  homely  way  as  the  "topheaviness"  of  the  bank.  Any- 
one who  has  had  to  do  with  deep  trenches  or  tunnels,  however,  must 
realize  that  an  exposed  face  of  earth  is  under  no  more  pressure 
at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  trench  or  tunnel  than  it  is  at  the 
bottom  of  a  shallow  one. 

Reference  is  here  made  to  Fig.  1,  Plate  LXX,  which  shows  the 
bottom  of  a  lined  tunnel  (at  a  depth  of  some  70  ft.)  which  had 
been  driven  with  an  ordinary  shield,  and  from  the  bottom  of  which 
several  cast-iron  plates  had  been  removed.    The  places  from  which 
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the  plates  were  removed  show  an  exposed  face  of  moist  sand,  and 
it  is  clearly  evident  that  it  is  in  as  quiescent  and  undisturbed  a 
state  as  though  the  exposure  had  been  made  only  a  few  feet  from 
the  surface.     The  rod  shown  in  the  photograph  is  vertical. 

The  danger  in  sheeting  a  trench  arises  mainly  from  three 
causes: 

a.— In  driving  the  sheeting  carelessly  and  allowing  slips  to 
occur  behind  it;  or,  in  the  case  of  clayey  soils,  not  properly  guard- 
ing against  voids  which  may  occur  behind  the  sheeting.  The 
natural  tendency  of  earth  eventually  to  fill  these  voids  causes  slips, 
which  develop  not  only  the  full  pressures  theoretically,  provided 
for,  but  frequently,  by  reason  of  the  shock  incidental  to  the  velocity 
of  slip,  cause  increased  pressures  to  impinge  against  the  sheeting 
and  incidental  bracing. 

h, — In  not  fully  tightening  the  braces  by  the  use  of  wedges 
driven  practically  to  refusal;  and 

c. — ^Because  strata  of  quicksand  may  be  uncovered  in  ordinary 
soil,  thereby  developing  hydrostatic  and  unbalanced  pressures  on 
the  sheeting  and  causing  stresses  not  properly  provided  for.    . 

The  next  consideration  is  that  of  bracing  and  sheeting  and  its 
relation  to  earth  pressures  in  subaqueous  or  other  soils  so  saturated 
as  to  be  under  hydrostatic  pressure. 

There  appears  to  be  no  controversy  as  to  the  generally  accepted 
theory  and  formula  in  connection  herewith,  and  they  will  merely 
be  discussed  in  order  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  this  paper. 

Fig.  8  shows  graphically  the  theory  of  hydrostatic  pressure, 
which  assumes  that  it  is  cumulative  vertically  and  constant  in  the 
horizontal  planes,  and  that  the  center  of  pressure  is  always  at  a 
point  one-third  above  the  base.  If,  now,  it  be  assumed  that  A  B 
is  sheet-piling  which  has  been  driven  through  water  and  into  the 
ground  at  C,  penetrating  sufficiently  far  beyond  0  to  cause  it  to 
act  as  a  cantilever,  then  the  moment  tending  to  overturn  this  sheet- 
piling  is  as  follows : 

If  ;i  =  the  height  (in  Fig.  8), 

w  =  the  weight  of  1  cu.  ft.  of  water, 
and,  if  the  width  of  each  pile  be  1  ft.,  then 

h  w  h 

h  X  ,^  X  fn  =  =  the  weight  bearing  against  each  pile, 

and  >.     =  the  moment  tending  to  overturn  each  pile. 


Fid.  ].— Sahd  in  Riposi  at  Side  Amt  Bottom  of  Trm 


Fia.  £,— Pn,  0  Fr.  B^CAtiK,  Limed  with  Horizontal  SHirriHci. 
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If  a  brace  be  placed  at  the  point,  H^,  the  piling  becomes  a  beam 
with  the  load  distributed  over  the  whole  area,  the  resultant  being 
at  P.  The  writer  is  not  convinced  that  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
the  fuU  hydrostatic  pressure  on  that  portion  of  the  pile  represented 
in  Fig.  S  hj  G  0.  He  believes  that  the  frictional  resistance  of 
the  earth  here  prevents  this  full  hydrostatic  pressure  from  being 
developed,  but  he  would  not  be  willing  to  neglect  this  in  making 
practical  calculations,  and  therefore  he  believes  it  should  always  be 
taken  at  its  full  value.  The  same  reasoning  applies  to  subaqueous 
tunnels,  or  to  any  subaqueous  structure  in  soil  sufficiently  permeable 
to  admit  water  in  reasonably  large  quantities. 
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The  next  question  to  be  taken  up  will  be  earth  pressures  on  tun- 
nels or  subterranean  structures,  where  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
the  other  side  of  the  pressure  areas  noted  in  the  development  of 
the  formulas  for  pressures  in  open  trenches. 

Beferring  to  Fig.  9,  if  it  be  assumed  that  B  D  J  I  ib  &  tunnel 
(the  area  of  which  will  be  taken  as  a  square,  in  order  to  simplify 
the  assumptions),  and  that  H  D  or  D  F  ia  the  natural  slope  of  the 
earth  above  this  tunnel,  then: 

a  =  the  angle  of  repose, 

h  =  the  complement  of  the  angle  of  repose,  and 

h 

c=  ^' 
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As  a  first  assumption,  it  is  unquestioned,  of  course,  that  all 
earth  contained  in  the  triangle,  BCD,  necessarily  presses  directly 
on  the  roof  of  the  tunnel.  And  if  the  assumptions  made  at  the 
beginning  of  this  paper  are  true  for  open  trenches,  then  it  is  also 
true  that  all  the  earth  contained  in  the  triangle,  A  G  D,  bears  di- 
rectly upon  the  line,  C  D,  and  therefore  all  this  weight  likewise 
is  transmitted  to  the  tunnel  and  all  the  pressure  of  the  earth  in 
the  triangle,  A  D  L,  goes  to  the  line,  L  D,  arching  itself  some- 
where below  the  triangle,  B  A  D,  in  bl  curve  approximating  the 
line,  B  S  D,  so  that,  in  a  well-braced  tunnel,  the  only  pressure  on 


Fia.  9. 

the  roof  would  be  that  due  to  the  weight  of  the  material  below  this 
line.  In  order  to  be  consistent  and  carry  out  the  line  of  reason- 
ing in  the  original  assumption,  however,  provision  must  be  made 
for  the  pressures  of  all  the  material  in  the  triangle,  BAD,  No 
pressure  beyond  the  lines,  B  A  and  A  D,  can  be  transmitted  to  the 
tunnel  unless  the  ground  contains  water  in  such  quantities  as  to 
make  the  pressure  hydrostatic.  Of  course,  if  the  tunnel  is  a  sub- 
aqueous one,  the  pressure  on  the  line,  B  D,  for  purposes  of  prac- 
tical calculation,  must  be  that  due  to  the  hydrostatic  head  of  the 
water  measured  by  its  depth  to  the  line,  B  D,  and  by  the  width  of 
the  tunnel  opening. 
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Keturning  again  to  earth  pressures  free  from  excess  of  water, 
it  is  found,  of  course,  that  the  larger  the  angle,  a,  the  greater  is 
the  resultant  pressure  upon  the  tunnel.  It  is  possible  that  some 
may  argue  from  this  that  the  greatest  pressure  will  occur  in  clayey 
soil  where  the  earth  stands  vertically.  This  supposition,  however, 
is  erroneous,  because,  any  soil  which  will  stand  vertically  and 
continue  to  stand  vertically  under  any  circumstances  must  be 
considered  in  the  same  way  as  solid  rock,  and  cannot  be  properly 
classed  as  material  for  which  bracing  is  necessary.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  clays  are  treacherous  soils  for  tunneling,  and  fre- 
quently develop  pressures  by  squeezing  or  sliding  horizontally,  for 
which  it  is  difficult  to  provide. 

If,  now,  it  be  assumed  that  the  square,  B  K  L  D,  is  made  up 
entirely  of  blocks  of  ice  (or  frictionless  solids)  having  an  angle 
of  repose  of  90®,  the  full  weight  of  this  material  would  have  to  be 
provided  for  in  bracing  across  the  tunnel  roof,  B  D.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  material,  such  as  dry  sand,  be  considered,  in  which 
the  angle  of  repose  is  very  fiat,  the  arching  effect  of  this  material 
comes  more  greatly  into  play  by  reason  of  its  tendency  to  slide 
along  the  angle  of  repose,  and  therefore,  the  condition  of  least 
pressure  that  can  come  upon  a  tunnel  in  dry  ground  is  where 
the  angle  of  repose  of  the  superimposed  material  is  least,  always 
providing  the  material  is  held  by  close  sheeting.  In  a  word,  then, 
the  greater  the  angle  of  repose  the  greater  the  pressure  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  and  this  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  dry  sand  of  a  small 
angle  of  repose  would  prove  the  best  material  for  tunneling  if  it 
were  possible  to  sheet  and  brace  the  roof  absolutely  without  dis- 
turbing its  equilibrium.  In  practice,  however,  it  is,  of  course, 
impracticable  to  drive  a  tunnel  through  sand  of  any  kind  without 
having  some  movement  of  material,  and  the  dryer  the  sand,  the 
more  likely  it  is  to  run  through  any  opening  in  the  sheeting. 

Erroneous  ideas  of  tunnel  pressures  may  be  had  from  the  fact 
that  any  bracing  which  admits  the  slightest  settlement  develops  in 
consequence  greater  or  less  pressure,  according  to  the  degree  of 
settlement,  and  the  consequent  movement,  which  is  permitted  to 
take  place,  but  the  writer  is  convinced,  from  long  observation,  that 
in  reasonably  careful  work  no  pressures  need  be  allowed  for  beyond 
the  limits  herein  stated. 
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Here,  again,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  if  a  f rictionless 
material  oould  be  imagined,  resting  in  a  trough  made  by  the  pro- 
longation of  the  lines,  B  B  and  D  F,  measuring  the  angles  of  re- 
pose, allowance  would  undoubtedly  have  to  be  made  for  the  full 
pressure  of  the  weight  of  all  the  material  contained  within  the  pro- 
longation of  the  lines  of  rupture,  B  T  and  D  E,  Assuming  a  case 
where  a  tunnel  is  so  close  to  the  surface  that  the  arching  effect  is 
lost,  for  instance,  if  in  Fig.  9  the  surface  of  the  ground  be  taken 
&t  0  E  F,  it  is  probable  that  there  would  be  obtained  not  only  the 
full  pressure  of  the  ground  directly  above  the  opening,  but  an  in- 
crease due  to  the  lines  of  rupture,  B  T  and  D  E.  Therefore,  in 
the  writer's  judgment,  it  is  always  wise  to  discontinue  tunnel 
operations  when  the  surface  of  the  ground  intersects,  or  nearly 
intersects,  the  perpendicular  line,  A  M;  and  it  is  within  the  rea- 
sonable limits  of  good  practice  to  tunnel  when  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  fairly  well  above  the  point.  A,  It  may  also  be  of  practical 
interest  to  note  that  any  longitudinal  trenching  should  always  be 
avoided  if  possible  over  the  line  of  a  tunnel  while  it  is  being  ex- 
cavated owing  to  the  consequent  destruction  of  the  key  to  the 
arching  effect  of  the  ground. 

*  As  to  the  actual  pressure : 

Let  I  =  the  width  of  the  tunnel ; 

•  A  M  =  h=  ^y.  ^^^'  ^• 

^      Ih 
Then  the  area,  B  A  D^=   n"' 

and,  assuming  that  a  =  34**,  then  c  =  28**  and  d  =  62**; 
and  the  tangent  oi  d  =  approximately  2 ; 
and  I,  of  course  =  A. 

The  area,  BAD,  therefore,  becomes    9» 

to  P 
and  —^  =  the  total  weight  per  linear  foot  of  tunnel, 

where  w  =  the  weight  of  earth  per  cubic  foot. 

As  to  side  pressures,  the  pressure  against  the  sheeting,  D  J 
(Fig.  9),  continues  along  a  line  of  rupture,  J  N,  stopping  at  some 
indefinite  point,  which,  for  practical  purposes,  may  be  taken  at  0, 
and  making  the  only  actual  pressure  in  closely-sheeted  work  ap- 
proximately within   a  line  measured  by  the  curve,  D  0  J.     An 
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excess  allowance  covering  conditions  of  sheeting,  ground,  etc.,  in 
which  judgment  is  a  large  factor,  should  he  used  in  all  calculations 
relating  to  the  question  of  side  bracing,  to  give  a  proper  factor  of 
safety  in  connection  with  this  somewhat  indeterminate  quantity. 

As  to  the  question  of  shaft  bracing.  Fig.  10  is  a  cross-section 
of  a  square  shaft  of  an  area  sufficiently  small  to  give  the  surround- 
ing earth  a  tendency  to  arch  itself  horizontally,  it  being  very  prob- 
able that  such  a  shaft  of  reasonably  small  dimensions  and  driven 
as  here  shown  will  develop  pressures  somewhat  as  indicated  by  the 
circumscribed  circle.  It  appears  to  be  reasonably  fair  to  assume 
that  a  circular  shaft  of  not  too  large  diameter,  driven  in  dry  ground 
or  moist  sand,  will  arch  itself  so  that  very  little  pressure  is  exerted 
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on  the  bracing  in  excess  of  that  originally  developed  in  making  the 
sheeting  and  bracing  tight.  This  excess  pressure  is  small  and  in- 
determinate in  actual  practice,  and  may  be  measured  by  the  in- 
tersection of  the  lines  of  the  arching  effect  in  a  horizontal  plane  and 
the  lines  of  rupture  in  a  vertical  plane,  and  somewhat  as  shown 
in  the  vertical  section  in  Fig.  11.  This  pressure  varies,  of  course, 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  care  with  which  the  sheeting  was  origin- 
ally placed.  In  view  of  this,  it  is  true,  both  practically  and 
theoretically,  that  a  small  shaft  may  be  driven  to  any  depth  with- 
out developing  any  greater  pressures  below  than  are  found  near  the 
surface.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  shaft  becomes  so  large  that  the 
horizontal  arching  effect  is  destroyed,  the  action  of  the  pressures 
becomes  the  same  as  the  bracing  in  an  open  trench,  and  therefore 
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it  would  be  impracticable  to  sink  to  any  great  depth  a  shaft  the 
dimensions  of  which  were  such  as  to  put  it  in  the  same  category 
as  trenches. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  photograph,  Fig.  2,  Plate  LXX,  which 
shows  an  underpinning  pit  sunk  to  a  depth  of  about  18  ft.  by  the 
use  of  horizontal  or  well-diggers'  sheeting.  The  bottom  of  this  pit 
is  at  the  level  where  ground-water  has  been  struck,  and  is  there 
sheeted  with  interlocking  steel  sheet-piling  driven  some  5  ft.  into 
the  ground  to  bring  its  toe  well  below  the  sub-grade  of  the  ad- 
joining excavation  for  which  the-  underpinning  is  required.  This 
pit  can  now  be  pumped  out  and  excavated  without  danger  of  bring- 
ing in  sand,  and  can  then  be  filled  with  concrete  to  form  a  proper 
foundation  for  supporting  underpinning  timbers.  The  writer  has 
personally  supervised  the  work  of  sinking  numbe;^  of  similar  pits 
for  different  purposes,  some  to  depths  of  45  ft.,  without  other 
bracing  than  the  horizontal  sheeting  noted  above,  each  set  alter- 
nately bracing  the  other.  It  is  also  known  that  pits  of  this 
character,  and  not  more  than  5  ft.  square,  have  been  sunk  by  well- 
diggers  to  a  much  greater  depth  than  those  noted  without  using 
any  bracing  other  than  the  sheeting  of  the  character  described  above. 

The  writer  believes  that  the  practice  of  lining  circular  manholes 
with  masonry  walls  the  thickness  of  which  increases  with  the  depth 
is  not  consistent  with  good  designing,  and  that  a  circular  shaft 
may  be  safely  designed  with  a  masonry  wall  which  has  the  same 
thickness  at  an  indefinite  depth  as  it  has  near  the  surface. 

The  remainder  of  this  paper  illustrates  and  discusses  a  few  gen- 
eral types  and  methods  of  sheeting  and  bracing. 

The  ordinary  sheeting,  of  course,  is  hand-driven  vertically, .  as 
previously  illustrated,  but  it  is  not  always  possible  to  drive  sheet- 
ing, particularly  in  subway  work,  where  much  of  the  excavation 
has  to  be  done  under  cover.  In  such  cases,  however,  it  is  always 
possible  to  use  cross,  box,  or  horizontal  sheeting,  tjrpes  of  which 
have  been  illustrated  in  connection  with  the  sinking  of  pits.  This 
type  of  sheeting,  of  course,  is  more  expensive  to  put  in,  but  in  some 
instances  gives  better  results  than  its  hand-driven  prototype,  as 
the  work  can  be  done  more  carefully  and  can  be  more  closely 
watched  to  avoid  the  occurrence  of  voids  behind  it.  It  may  be  of 
passing  interest  to  note  that  the  writer  on  one  occasion  found  a 
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void  larger  in  size  than  the  hand  of  an  ordinary  man  behind  sheet- 
ing which  bad  atood  for  fifteen  j'oars  in  a  clayey  eoil.*  He  does 
not  desire  to  offer  this  as  a  reason,  however,  or  even  a  good  excuse, 
for  leaving  such  voids. 

The  general  type  of  bracing  shown  in  Fig.  12  may  be  taken  to 
illustrate  the  more  usual  methods  in  connection  with  openings  as 
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large  as  those  required  for  the  ordinary  two-track  subway.  The  gen- 
eral scheme  in  this  is  to  dig  the  excavation  in  two  or  more  levels, 
according  to  the  depth,  completing  the  escavation  for  a  portion  of 
one  level  before  the  other  is  begun.     The  decking  is  put  in  and 

*  since  prepariDK  tblB  paper  the  wi  Iter's  atteDtlon  haa  been  called  to  a  toM  ret-ently 
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carried  on  longitudinal  sills,  which,  in  turn,  are  hraced  from  a 
lateral  cap  or  caps,  as  shown,  and  where  interference  of  pipes  does 
not  prevent.  From  this  point  the  main  cap  is  carried  on  temporary 
longitudinal  X-beams  or  timbers  of  sufficiently  large  section  and 
length  to  span  from  the  solid  ground  ahead  to  the  posting  behind 
and  carry  one  or  more  caps,  according  to  the  size  and  weight  over- 
head. In  carrying  the  excavation  to  its  final  level,  after  the  first 
portion  has  been  excavated,  long  posts,  reaching  from  the  main  cap 
to  the  bottom,  are  put  in  in  pits,  as  shown;  or,  if  the  longitudinal 
bars  supporting  the  caps  are  sufficiently  heavy  and  the  superim- 
posed weight  is  not  too  great,  they  may  be  put  in  in  open  excava- 
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tion,  as  shown  at  the  upper  right  portion  of  Fig.  12.  The  advantage 
of  operating  by  this  method  is  that  the  long  posts,  when  once  in 
place,  give  a  vertical  stability  to  the  structure;  but  at  the  same 
time  they  are  more  or  less  cumbersome  to  handle,  and  not  infre- 
quently have  to  be  cut  up  to  be  removed.  Of  course,  the  presence 
of  pipes  or  other  sub-surface  or  surface  structures  must  change  the 
form  of  bracing  very  materially,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground  may 
also  make  considerable  change  in  the  method  of  operation. 

In  Fig.  13  is  shown  a  type  of  bracing  which  has  been  used  by 
Cranford  and  McNamee,  in  Brooklyn,  in  connection  with  their  sub- 
way work.  In  this  the  decking  where  required  is  carried  on 
longitudinal  stringers,  and  where  there  are  trolley  tracks  they  are 
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carried  on  longitudinal  I  -beams.  As  close  as  possible  to  the  top 
of  the  trench,  and  below  the  general  line  of  the  pipes,  needle-braces 
are  run  from  ranger  to  ranger,  and  below  this  a  cap  is  set.  This 
needle  and  cap  are  carried  on  temporary  posts  and  rakers  until  the 
heavy  side  rakers  or  inclined  legs  shown  in  Fig.  13  can  be  put  in. 
The  built-up,  continuous,  channel-beams,  shown  in  cross-section  be- 
neath the  main  cap,  are  then  run  ahead,  and  the  posting  is  carried 
up  from  that.  The  excavation  is  then  carried  down  along  the  dotted 
line  (and  sheeted,  if  necessary),  and  the  main  posts  are  put  in 
under  the  channel  beams,  the  load  being  carried  on  the  diagonals 
while  this  is  being  done.  The  excavation  is  then  widened  to  its 
full  limit. 

The  '^Dench"  shown  on  each  side  of  the  excavation  serves  the 
double  purpose  of  allowing  for  the  construction  of  the  side  sewers 
and  forming  a  break  in  the  pressure  area  measuring  the  thrust  of 
the  bank.  It  is  believed  that,  even  where  sewers  are  not  required, 
it  is  a  wise  precaution  to  maintain  some  form  of  bench  at  or  near 
this  point. 

The  advantages  of  this  type  of  bracing  are  that  it  does  away 
with  the  necessity  of  using  long,  heavy  posts  and  temporary,  long, 
heavy  beams,  as  the  longitudinal  channel-beams  make  a  tie  which 
gives  absolute  stability  to  the  shorter  posting. 

The  interesting  feature  of  Fig.  13,  in  connection  with  this 
paper,  is  that  the  heavy  main  brace,  called  the  needle-brace,  which 
runs  from  ranger  to  ranger,  was  calculated  to  do  the  heaviest  work 
of  the  bracing,  and  was  put  by  the  contractors  as  nearly  as  possible 
at  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  center  of  the  heaviest  pressure. 
The  writer  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  work  which  this  main 
brace  has  been  called  upon  to  do  (in  one  instance  it  spans  a  con- 
tinuous excavation  for  a  six-track  subway,  and  braces  and  carries 
the  bracing  for  a  double-track  surface  line  and  a  double-track  ele- 
vated railroad),  and  he  can  say  positively,  from  his  own  knowledge, 
that  at  no  time  have  the  contractors  ever  seen  fit  to  modify  their 
first  design  of  ^putting  this  main  brace  near  the  top  rather  than 
near  the  bottom  of  the  trench. 

Fig.  1,  Plate  LXXI,  is  a  view  of  a  section  of  this  type  of  brac- 
ing for  a  four-track  subway  in  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  and  Fig.  2, 
Plate  LXXI,   shows   the  surface  lines  and  bracing  carrying  the 
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columns  of  the  elevated  railroad,  the  supports  of  which  are  in  turn 
braced  directly  by  the  -timbering  shown  in  Fig.  1,  Plate  LXXI. 

In  tunnel  bracing,  the  writer  is  more  familiar  with  two  general 
types  of  timber-braced  tunnels.     One   of  these  is   the  crown-bar 
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system,  shown  in  Fig.  14.  It  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  call 
attention  to  the  general  features  of  this  type.  In  the  ordinary 
crown-bar  system  it  is  customary  to  drive  the  bottom  drift  anead 
of  all  other  work  and  follow  this  closely  with  a  top  drift,  as  showu 
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in  Fig.  14.     The  bars  are  plaoed  in  position  in  this  top  drift,  the 
poling-boards  are  driven  off  approximately  as  shown,  and  the  brac- 
ing is  erected  as  the  excavation  proceeds.     Where  this  type  of 
bracing  is  used  in  rock  tunnels  it  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  to  driva 
a  bottom  drift,  and  the  arch  timber  bracing  shown  on  the  left  isr 
usually  put  in  underneath  the  bars  as  soon  as  the  depth  of  excava*- 
tion  corresponding  to  the  springing  line  of  the  structure  has  been^ 
reached.  It  is  thus  seen  from  Fig.  14  that,  for  the  bar  system  alone^ 
a  circular  tunnel  of  the  size  shown  by  the  outer  ring  could  be  con- 
structed, whereas  with  the  arch  timber  bracing  remaining  in  place, 
a  tunnel  no  larger  than  that  shown  by  the  inner  ring  could  be  built. 

The  disadvantages  of  both  these  types  of  bracing  are  that  bo 
much  space  is  required  beyond  the  limits  of  the  structure,  and  that 
•  it  is  impracticable  to  fill  the  voids  over  the  masonry,  even  where 
dry  packing  of  rock  or  brick  is  used;  and  it  is  virtually  impossible 
to  backfill  them  properly  with  sand  or  earth.  Another  disadvantage 
is  the  very  prolific  cause  of  settlement  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  poling-boards  do  not  finally  rest  in  the  plane  at  which  they  were 
started.  This  gradual  lowering  .of  the  ends  of  these  boards  neces* 
sarily  causes  loosening  of  the  material  above  and  consequent  settle- 
ment, with  increased  loading  on  the  bracing,  and  while  these  items 
may  not  be  of.  material  importance  in  open  country,  they  should 
be  given  the  gravest  consideration  where  this  system  is  used  under 
city  streets. 

Where  arch  timbers  have  been  used,  as  in  a  few  cases,  in  con- 
nection with  the  crown-bar  system,  and  put  in  sufficiently  high  to 
clear  the  outer  ring  of  the  tunnel,  it  has  been  sometimes  customary 
to  run  two  bottom  drifts  ahead  (as  shown  at  the  left  of  Fig.  14), 
setting  in  supports  for  the  wall-plates  before  the  upper  excavation 
has  been  made.  There  are  some  instances  on  record  in  which  the 
wall-plate  has  been  directly  underpinned  after  being  put  in  place 
with  a  load  on  it.  The  writer  has  supervised  the  work  of  building 
tunnels  of  large  diameter,  and  in  one  of  the  headings  the  arch 
timbers  were  used  in  connection  with  the  crown  bars  and  after- 
ward removed;  but  in  the  remainder  of  the  work  with  which  he  is 
familiar  the  arch  timbers  were  used  in  connection  with  a  special 
tyi)e  of  timbering  shown  in  Fig.  15,  all  of  which  was  eventually  re- 
moved, leaving  the  tunnel  sheeting  bearing  directly  on  the  brick- 
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work.  In  this  type  the  arch  timbers  were  underpinned  from  the 
masonry  which  was  put  in  in  a  centrally  sheeted  and  braced  trench, 
as  shown,  the  entire  masonry  of  the  structure  being  built  in  three 
successive  stages,  of  which  the  first  is  that  noted  in  the  bottom  of 
the  trench.  In  this  method  the  outward  thrust  of  the  bottom  legs 
of  the  arch,  or  segmental  timbers,  precludes  almost  entirely  the 
possibility  of  any  settlement  while  the  sheeting  for  the  middle 
trench  is  being  driven.  In  dry  ground  there  is  practically  no 
danger  of  any  settlement  to  be  caused  from  this  method  of  under- 
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pinning,  and  the  writer  has  supervised  tunnels  built  safely  by  this 
method,  where  the  ground- water  level  was  normally  5  ft.  above  the 
sub-grade  and  had  to  be  kept  down  by  constant  and  heavy  pumping 
through  sand; 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  state,  in  connection  with  the  action  of 
earth  pressures,  that  it  is  almost  always  practicable  to  set  in  hori- 
zontal sheeting  below  the  line,  A  B,  in  Fig.  15.  In  cases  where 
the  sand  is  moist  and  not  too  gravelly,  very  little  diflficulty  is  ex- 
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The  Committee  on  Geology  makes  some  statements  that  do  not  Mr.  Stom. 
&eem  to  be  entirely  in  accord  with  the  conclusions  of  the  Committee 
on  Buildings.    It  states : 

"The  damage  to  buildings,  while  large,  was  confined  to  those 
faulty  either  in  design  or  in  construction." 

And: 

"The  results,  so  disastrous  to  buildings  and  engineering  struc- 
tures, can  and  will  be  provided  against  in  the  future." 

This  statement  is  not  concurred  in  by  the  Committee  on  Build- 
ings, which,  in  its  report,  says: 

"Obviously,  the  shock  may  range  from  a  tremor  to  that  of  a 
violence  that  would  wreck  any  building." 

And  also: 

"Should  the  earth-slip  take  place  beneath  a  building,  it  would 
be  wrecked." 

To  prove  that  the  quality  of  workmanship,  while  important,  is 
still  not  sufficient  to  prevent  a  disastrous  wreck,  the  Committee  on 
Buildings  cites  the  case  of  St.  Patrick's  Academy,  in  which  the 
brick  walls  were  so  well  laid  up  in  Portland-cement  mortar  that  the 
v.'alls  invariably  broke  through  the  brick  instead  of  the  mortar  joints. 

The  first  thought  that  comes  to  one's  mind  is  that  a  limit  should 
be  placed  on  the  height  of  buildings.  The  higher  the  building,  the 
more  disastrous  must  be  the  whipping  and  gyratory  effect  of  the 
earthquake.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Committee  on  Buildings 
makes  no  recommendation  on  this  point. 

It  reports  that  while  the  injury  to  steel  frames  in  buildings  of 
Type  4  (in  which  the  entire  structure,  including  brick  walls,  was 
carried  on  the  steel  frame)  was  inconsiderable,  the  enclosing  walls 
of  brick  or  mortar  were  damaged  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  will 
require  extensive  repairs.  It  cites  the  case  of  the  Claus  Spreckels 
Building,  in  which  the  stonework  was  badly  worked  on  the  beds  above 
the  tenth  story;  also  that  of  the  Chronicle  Building  and  others  in 
which  the  brick,  stone,  and  terra-cotta  work  were  badly  cracked. 
While  it  recommends  that  for  rear  walls  reinforced  concrete  offers 
the  best  solution,  the  reinforcing  members  being  tied  to  the  steel 
frame,  it  is  illogical  in  recommending  that  the  fronts  be  made  of 
brick,  terra  cotta  or  stone  tied  to  the  steel  frame,  in  so  far  as  its  own 
report  shows  that  the  motion  of  the  earth  tended  to  shatter  the  bond 
in  brick  and  mason  work. 

If  brick  and  masonry  walls  shake  loose  during  an  earthquake 
shock,  let  these  materials  be  abandoned  for  something  better. 

It  would  be  of  great  interest  to  know  what  damage  resulted  to 
buildings  of  Type  4,  which  were  located  on  or  near  the  fault  line. 
The  reports  have  not  mentioned  any  cases  of  this  kind. 
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MP.  Stern.  As  a  class,  the  steel  frame  seems  to  have  been  the  only  form  of 
construction  that  came  through  the  earthquake  at  all  satisfactorily, 
although  the  Committee  reports  damage  to  structural  frames  that 
will  have  to  be  repaired. 

It  states  that  the  prime  requisite -of  the  structure  is  elasticity, 
which  is  reasonable;  but  should  not  provision  also  be  made  for  in- 
equality of  settlement  of  foundations,  as  well  as  the  vibratory  6fFect 
of  the  quake?  It  is  not  always  certain,  in  earthquake  shocks,  that 
the  soil  under  foundations  will  not  settle. 

The  speaker  cannot  conceive  that  a  thoroughly  rigid  structure  is 
the  right  one  to  build,  but  rather  one  that  is' designed  for  vibratory 
and  swaying  motion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  has  sufficient  flexibility 
in  the  joints,  so  that  in  case  of  unequal  settlement  of  foundations  it 
can  be  repaired  at  very  much  less  expense  than  one  in  which  no 
allowance  for  this  has  been  made. 

Kegarding  foundations,  the  Committee  states  that  no  instances 
of  damage  have  come  to  its  notice.  Does  this  mean  that  there  has 
been  no  unequal  settlement  of  foundations,  or  that  none  of  the  foun- 
dation piers  have  been  shattered,  or  what  is  the  meaning?  The 
speaker  would  recommend  that  isolated  piers  be  firmly  tied  together 
at  the  level  of  the  bottoms  of  columns. 

The  catastrophes  at  San  Francisco  and  Kingston  are  still  fresh 
in  our  minds,  but  there  have  been  other  very  destructive  earthquakes 
in  comparatively  recent  times,  and  it  might  be  well  to  review  briefly 
some  of  the  most  disastrous  of  these. 

In  1822,  in  Chili,  an  earthquake  shook  the  coast  for  a  distance 
of  1  200  miles  north  and  south,  and  the  coast  line  was  elevated  from 
4  to  5  ft.  for  a  distance  of  35  miles. 

In  1835  and  1837,  also  in  Chili,  there  were  disastrous  earthquakes 
in  which  towns  were  destroyed  and  the  coast  was  raised  to  a  height 
of  from  4  to  8  ft.  for  a  distance  of  more  than  100  miles. 

In  1891,  in  the  Provinces  of  Mino  and  Owari,  in  Japan,  a  severe 
earthquake  occurred  in  which  7  000  people  lost  their  lives  and  17  000 
were  wounded,  197  000  houses  were  wholly  demolished  and  78  000 
more  than  half  demolished.  A  fault  occurred,  which  extended  en- 
tirely across  the  island,  the  vertical  displacement  being  from  9  to 
18  ft.  and  the  horizontal  displacement  about  6  ft.  A  levee  was 
moved  bodily  60  ft.,  carrying  a  thicket  of  bamboo  and  pine  trees. 
The  area  shaken  was  estimated  at  approximately  95  000  sq.  miles. 

In  1897,  in  the  Provinces  of  Bengal  and  Assam,  in  India,  there 
was  an  earthquake  the  ofTects  of  which  extended  over  1  750  000  sq. 
miles,  many  dislocations  of  the  earth  taking  place,  both  vertical  and 
horizontal,  amounting  in  some  places  to  30  ft.  The  violence  was  so 
excessive  that  not  a  masonry  structure  in  a  district  covering  6  000 
sq.  miles  was  left  standing.    Monuments  and  tombstones  were  de- 
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stroyed,  and  trees  6  and  7  in.  in  diameter  were  broken  through  the  Mr.  stern, 
trunks  by  the  swaying  motion  of  the  earth. 

The  recent  earthquake  at  Valparaiso,  in  August,  1906,  caused  a 
loss  of  more  than  $260  000  000  in  property,  and  destroyed,  besides, 
140  smaller  towns  and  villages.  More  than  1  000  people  lost  their 
lives. 

In  January,  1907,  the  City  of  Kingston,  Jamaica,  was  destroyed, 
the  loss  of  life  being  about  1  000. 

The  Province  of  Guerrero,  Mexico,  in  April,  1907,  was  visited  by 
an  earthquake  which  destroyed  several  towns  and  caused  a  loss  of 
life  of  more  than  100. 

M.  de  Montessus  de  Ballore  has  tabulated  the  number  of  seismic 
occurrences  which  have  been  observed  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, amounting  to  the  enormous  total  of  131  292  quakes,  and  10  500 
epicentra. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  it  must  be  admitted  by  the  candid 
student  that  the  problem  of  constructing  buildings  in  .earthquake 
districts  so  as  to  withstand  entirely  the  violence  of  some  of  the  ex- 
cessive seismic  disturbances  is  a  difficult  one. 

Destruction  of  property  cannot  be  prevented,  but  the  excessive 
loss  of  life  and  property  through  the  improper  construction  of  build- 
ings can  and  should  be  very  largely  reduced. 

It  is  an  engineering  possibility  to  design  a  structure — a  ship,  for 
instance — ^that  will  stand  any  kind  of  strain,  and  adapt  itself  to  all 
manner  of  conditions.  It  is  also  an  engineering  possibility  to  design 
&  building  so  that  it  will  stand  a  great  deal  of  shock,  besides  some 
inequality  of  settlement  of  foundations  due  to  a  distortion  of  the 
earth  supporting  it. 

A  prox)er  adaptation  of  such  structures  to  the  needs  of  those  occu- 
pying them  is  a  modifying  condition  which,  together  with  the  archi- 
tectural requirements,  has  to  be  considered  in  the  problem.  Primar- 
ily, it  is  a  question  of  applying  sound  engineering  principles  to  the 
question  in  hand,  and  architectural  features  should  be  subordinated 
to  these. 

The  important  lessons  of  the  San  Francisco  disaster,  as  regards 
the  construction  of  buildings  in  earthquake  districts,  seem  to  the 
speaker  to  be: 

1. — That  buildings  should  not  be  constructed  more  than  100  ft. 
in  height. 

2. — That  all  structures  in  the  business  sections  of  the  city  should 
be  fire-proof. 

3. — That  fire-proof  structures  should  have  a  frame  in  the  design 
of  which  swaying  and  gyratory  motions,  as  well  as  unequal  settle- 
ment of  foundations,  should  be  provided  for;  and  that  this  frame 
should  carry  the  walls  at  every  floor. 

4. — That  the  best  material  thus  far  known  for  such  a  frame  is 
steel. 
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Mr.  Stem.  5. — That  the  floors,  walls,  and  partitions  should  be  of  reinforced 
concrete  in  which  the  reinforcing  members  are  securely  tied  to  the 
steel  frame. 

6. — That  the  water  and  gas  pipes,  and  electric  wires,  should  have 
special  ducts,  and  the  practice  of  carrjring  these  next  to  the  columns 
and  surrounded  by  their  fire-proof  covering  cannot  be  too  strongly 
condemned.  There  should  be  expansion  joints  in  the  water  and  gas 
pipes,  in  order  to  avoid  breakage  in  case  of  settlement  of  the  building. 

Mr.  Freitag.  J.  K.  Freitag,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— Referring  to  the  ITRo- 
port  of  the  Committee  on  Fire  and  Earthquake  Damage  to  Build- 
ings," especially  that  portion  dealing  with  the  fire  damage,  it  would 
seem  that  certain  broad  and  vital  principles  relating  to  fire-resistive 
construction  in  general  have  not  been  sufficiently  emphasized,  but 
have  been  made  of  secondary  importance  to  descriptions  of  damage 
of  mere  structural  detail,  and  to  consequent  recommendations  de- 
duced therefrom. 

The  first  conclusion*  of  the  Committee  is : 

"Any  deductions  from  the  fire  must  be  those  based  upon  a  gen- 
eral conflagration,  and  not  those  of  an  isolated  fire.  In  view  of  the 
complete  destruction  of  all  materials  it  becomes  a  question  as  to 
what  should  be  done  to  make  a  building  fire-proof." 

This  conclusion,  although  somewhat  amplified  in  a  succeeding 
paragraph,  which  will  be  discussed  later,  seems  to  place  altogether 
too  much  emphasis  upon  the  possibility  of  making  an  individual 
structure  fire-resisting  under  conflagration  conditions.  Previous 
conflagrations,  notably  that  of  Baltimore,  have  shown  the  almost 
utter  futility  of  attempting  to  cope  with  fire  when  once  it  has  reached 
the  proportions  of  what  is  generally  called  a  confiagration.  No  struc- 
tural materials  of  which  we  have  present  knowledge  are  equal  to  the 
tesk  of  resisting  successfully  such  severe  test  conditions,  at  least  to 
a  point  which  would  justify  any  reliance  which  might  be  placed  upon 
their  use. 

Further,  if  the  high  temperatures,  the  multitudinous  points  of 
attack,  and  the  general  impotence  of  all  fire-fighting  measures  ob- 
tainable during  a  conflagration  are  to  be  entirely  overcome,  then  the 
task  of  fire-resistive  construction  is  surely  a  hopeless  one,  and  those 
interested  in  fire-resistive  principles  might  well  be  dismayed  at  the 
records  of  Baltimore  and  San  Francisco.  The  Committee  evidently 
realized  this  aspect  of  the  question,  for  it  states  that:t 

"Unless  one  has  boon  an  eye-witness,  it  is  difficult  to  realize 
how  all  materials  that  men  make  into  the  shape  of  buildings  can 
be  so  utterly  dostroyod  in  a  general  conflagration." 

If,  then,  that  fact  is  once  admitted,  as  it  must  surely  be  by  those 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  tests  of  fire-resistive  methods  afforded 

♦  Proceedinys,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  for  March,  1907,  p.  888. 
t  Proceedings,  Am.  Soc.  O.  E.,  for  March,  1907,  p.  888. 
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by  the  Baltimore  and  San  Francisco  conflagrations,  the  main  ques-  Mr.  Freitag. 
tion  becomes,  not  so  much  what  can  be  done  to  make  any  particular 
building  fire-proof,  using  this  or  that  detail  of  concrete  or  terra  cotta, 
or  one  or  another  construction  of  exterior  walls  or  partitions,  etc. 
(though  all  these  points  are  of  immense  value  as  details  of  the  larger 
problem),  but  what  can  and  should  be  done  to  prevent  conflagra- 
tions? The  Committee's  answer  to  this  most  vital  problem  of  the 
American  people  is  far  from  satisfactory. 

Statistics  as  to  the  annual  fire  losses  in  the  United  States  are 
probably  familiar  to  all  who  are  interested  in  building  construction. 
Let  it  suffice  here  to  recall  a  few  figures.  The  fire  loss  in  the  United 
States  has  now  approximated  $200  000  000  annually  for  several  years, 
during  normal  conditions,  i.  e.,  years  which  have  not  included  wide- 
spread conflagrations.  Add  to  this  direct  loss  the  expense  of  main- 
taining fire  departments,  etc.,  and  the  money  paid  to  fire  insurance 
companies  in  the  way  of  premiums,  and  it  is  questionable  whether 
these  financial  losses  do  not  equal,  or  even  surpass,  the  value  of  all 
new  buildings  erected  throughout  the  United  States  within  the  year 
for  which  the  comparison  is  made.  Including  the  San  Francisco 
conflagration  loss,  the  year  1906  becomes  an  abnormal  one,  and  the 
fire-waste  alone,  not  counting  fire  departments  or  insurance  pre- 
miums, is  estimated  at  not  less  than  about  $506  000  000,  while  the 
estimated  value  of  new  building  operations  in  the  United  States  for 
the  same  year  probably  approximates  $575  000  000.  Hence  no  more 
vital  economic  problem  is  before  our  people  to-day  than  the  lessen- 
ing of  this  stupendous  drain. 

Before  considering  the  responsibility  which  lay  before  the  com- 
munity of  San  Francisco  in  mpking  impossible  a  repetition  of  at' 
least  their  share  of  this  fire  loss,  or  the  same  responsibility  which  lies 
before  all  cities,  it  will  be  pertinent  to  inquire  into  the  conditions 
which  made  this  great  calamity  (by  fire)  possible. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  states  that: 

"San  Francisco  was  built  probably  in  about  the  same  way  as 
other  cities.  It  is  an  error  to  say  that  it  was  a  wooden-frame  city, 
as  the  business  district  was  generally  composed  of  buildings  with 
brick  walls.  In  among  these  had  been  constructed  the  so-called 
fire-proof  structures,  exposed  on  all  sides  to  danger  by  the  burning 
of  the  inflammable  structures  around  them." 

That  San  Francisco  was  not  considered  by  insurance  interests 
to  be  built  "in  about  the  same  way  as  other  cities,"  is  made  most 
clear  in  the  Report  on  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  issued  in  October, 
1905,  by  the  "Committee  of  Twenty"  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters.  The  general  summary  of  that  report,  page  64,  reads 
as  follows: 

"Conflagration  Hazard. — Potential  Hazard. — In  view  of  the 
exceptionally    large    areas,    great    heights,    numerous    unprotected 
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jttr.  Freitag-.  openings,  general  absence  of  fire-breaks  or  stops,  highly  combustible 
nature  of  the  buildings,  many  of  which  have  sheathed  walls  and 
ceilings,  frequency  of  light  wells  and  the  presence  of  interspersed 
frame  buildings,  the  potential  hazard  is  very  severe.  Prohahility 
Feature, — The  above  features  combined  with  the  almost  total  lack 
cf  sprinklers  and  absence  of  modern  protective  devices  generally, 
numerous  and  mutually  aggravating  conflagration  breeders,  high 
winds,  and  comparatively  narrow  streets,  make  the  probability 
feature  alarmingly  severe. 

"Summary. — While  two  of  the  ^ve  sections  into  which  the  con- 
gested value  district  is  divided  involve  only  a  mild  conflagration 
hazard  within  their  own  limits,  they  are  badly  exposed  by  the  others 
in  which  all  elements  of  the  conflagration  hazard  are  present  to  a 
marked  degree.  Not  only  is  the  hazard  extreme  within  the  con- 
gested value  district,  but  it  is  augmented  by  the  presence  of  a  com- 
pact surrounding  great-height,  large-area  frame  residence  district, 
itself  unmanageable  from  a  fire-fighting  standpoint  by  reason  of 
pd verse  conditions  introduced  by  the  topography.  In  fact,  San 
Francisco  has  violated  all  underwriting  traditions  and  precedent  by 
not  burning  up.  That  it  has  not  done  so  is  largely  due  to  the 
vigilance  of  the  fire  department,  which  cannot  be  relied  upon  in- 
definitely to  stave  off  the  inevitable." 

The  last  sentence  of  this  summary  has  proved  only  too  true  a 
]>rophecy  of  the  calamity  which  followed  only  a  few  months  after  the 
publication  of  this  report. 

In  discussing  particularly  the  congested-value  district,  which 
oontained  about  2  100  buildings.  Insurance  Engineering  gave  the 
following  summary  of  the  types  of  building  construction: 

Fire-proof 2.2  per  cent. 

Brick  and  wood  joist 68.3    "      " 

Frame   construction 29.5    "      " 

In  further  description  of  this  area,  the  same  journal  stated  as 
follows : 

"In  the  congested  value  district  there  was  but  one  sprinkler 
equipment  and  it  was  practically  obsolete.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
buildings  contained  stand-pipes  and  hose,  and  a  few  small  fire 
pumps  drawing  from  deep  wells.  *  *  *  AH  the  fire-proof  build- 
ings had  windows  improtoctcd,  and  in  many  cases  were  badly  ex- 
posed. About  50  per  cent,  of  the  joisted  brick  buildings  had  furred 
niid  wood-sheathed  walls  and  wood-sheathed  ceilings.  *  *  ♦ 
Large,  op(»n  light  wells  were  numerous,  and  conspicuously  promi- 
nent on  account  of  their  size  and  number.  Several  of  the  older 
hotels  were  literally  perforated  with  them.  *  *  *  About  90 
l^er  cent,  of  the  entire  city  and  30  per  cent,  of  the  business  section 
were  of  frame  construction,  brick  buildings  being  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  fire  limits,  and  San  Francisco  could  be  justly  termed 
11  wooden  city." 

The  above  criticisms  of  San  Francisco's  buildings  would  be  severe 
ei:ovgh — indeed  far  too  severe  to  be  pleasant,  as  applied  to  any 
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large  city — but,  when  applied  to  a  cfty  in  a  locality  subject  to  seis-  Mr.  Freitagr. 
mic  disturbances,  the  facts  become  a  severe  indictment,  and  show 
either  the  indifference  of  San  Francisco's  citizens,  or  the  ignorance 
or  carelessness  of  the  Building  Department.  Municipal  regulations 
(whether  or  not  in  a  locality  subject  to  earthquakes)  which  permit 
30%  frame  construction  within  a  congested-value  district,  which 
permit  buildings  of  masonry  walls  and  timber  floors  and  partitions 
to  be  eight  stories,  or  100  ft.,  high,  which  permit  "large  private  hotels 
and  apartment  houses  of  this  type,"  which  provide  no  limitations  as 
to  undivided  areas,  and  which  allow  the  "absence  of  modern  protec- 
tive devices  generally,"  are  most  certainly  insufficient,  short-sighted, 
and  unjust,  and  most  particularly  unjust  to  those  investors  who  im- 
prove their  property  by  erecting  steel-skeleton  fire-and-earthquake- 
reaisting  buildings,  and  then  have  them  "exposed  on  all  sides  to  dan- 
ger by  the  burning  of  the  inflammable  structures  around  them." 

This  brings  up  the  consideration  of  civic  responsibility,  as  ap- 
plied to  building  construction.  European  cities  long  ago  learned  the 
lesson  that  safety  to  the  individual  means  safety  to  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  vice  versa.  Witness  the  most  ineffectual  fire  depart- 
ments in  most  continental  cities,  and,  withal,  the  trifling  fire-losses, 
and,  especially,  the  almost  total  absence  of  conflagrations,  or  even 
the  spread  of  fire  to  immediately  adjoining  property  in  the  cities  of 
civilized  Europe.  The  reason  is  to  be  found  entirely  in  the  matter 
of  building  construction.  A  building  which  will  prove  a  menace  to 
neighbors  cannot  be  erected,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  individual 
as  affecting  the  community  is  even  carried  so  far  in  some  localities 
of  Europe  that  the  owner  of  property  causing  fire  damage  to  neigh- 
bors is  held  financially  responsible  for  such  loss. 

It  is  just  some  such  civic  responsibility  which  is  needed,  and 
needed  very  soon,  in  all  large  American  cities.  Responsibility  of  the 
individual  to  the  community,  which  will  cause  the  individual  to  con^ 
tribute  to  the  public  safety  in  matters  of  building  construction  by 
erecting  structures  which  will  not  prove  a  menace  to  his  neighbors; 
and  responsibility  of  the  community  to  the  individual,  in  that  those 
investors  who  improve  their  land  by  the  erection  of  costly  and  perma- 
nent structures  shall  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  constant  hazard 
through  irresponsible  neighbors  who  have  no  thought  or  care  of 
their  civic  duties. 

It  is  now  a  trite  saying  that  "fire-proof  buildings  must  stand  in 
fire-proof  cities,"  but  this  statement  contains  the  whole  truth  of  the 
matter  of  fire-resistance.  If  American  cities  are  not  to  suffer  such 
conflagrations  as  have  occurred  at  Chicago,  Boston,  Paterson,  Balti- 
more, and  San  Francisco,  besides  many  other  lesser  ones ;  if  the  reali- 
zation of  this  tremendous  financial  drain  is  once  grasped  in  an  effort 
to  lessen  it ;  if  it  be  admitted  that  isolated  buildings  surrounded  by 
severe  risks    cannot   withstand    conflagration   conditions,   then    the 
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Mr.  Freitag.  achievement  of  fire-proof  cities  (or  at  least  the  congested  areas  there- 
in) must  be  made  possible  by  uniform  fire-resisting  construction 
throughout. 

Touching  upon  this  point  the  Committee  states  ds  follows : 

"The  only  statement  that  can  be  offered  is  that  the  best  insurance 
for  buildings  would  be  the  isolation  of  a  district  containing  noth- 
ing but  fire-proof  structures.  A  general  conflagration  would  then 
be  impossible.  Manifestly,  this  is  impossible  in  San  Francisco, 
where  business  must  be  resumed  with  the  least  cost.  In  many 
cities,  it  would  be  good  insurance  for  men  owning  large  buildings 
to  combine  to  buy  out  old  and  inflammable  structures,  either  de- 
molishing or  rebuilding  them.  Otherwise,  there  remains  the 
danger  of  general  conflagrations,  such  as  those  at  Baltimore  and 
San  Francisco,  in  which  fire-proof  buildings  will  be  injured  frbm 
30  to  60  per  cent." 

With  the  first  statement,  regarding  the  isolation  of  congested 
districts  to  contain  nothing  but  fire-proof  structures,  the  speaker 
most  heartily  concurs,  not  only  because  such  practice  would  afford 
the  %est  insurance  for  buildings,"  but  also  because  it  would  afford 
a  maximum  of  safety  and  assurance  for  the  whole  community.  With 
the  statement,  however,  that  "this  is  impossible  in  San  Francisco, 
where  business  must  be  resumed  with  the  least  cost,"  or,  indeed, 
that  uniform  fire-resisting  construction  is  impossible  in  any  city 
ready  to  take  the  lead;  and  also  with  the  suggestion  that  "it  would 
be  good  insurance  for  men  owning  large  buildings  to  combine  to 
buy  out  old  and  inflammable  structures,"  etc.,  instead  of  throwing 
some  such  responsibility  upon  the  city  itself,  the  speaker  begs  to 
take  most  decided  exception. 

In  the  United  States  we  are  so  prone  to  consider  the  rights  of  the 
individual  that  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  rights  of  the  aggregation 
of  individuals.  It  is  not  denied  that  municipal  building  regulations 
Adopted  by  any  city,  requiring  uniform  fire-resistive  building  con- 
struction after  any  fixed  date,  would  give  rise  to  seeming  injustices 
and  hardships,  but  if  laws  requiring  the  remodeling  of  present  risks 
were  also  rigidly  enforced,  in  addition  to  laws  covering  the  erection 
of  new  buildings,  the  hardships  would  soon  be  equalized,  and  benefit 
accrue  to  the  conununity  in  the  way  of  reduced  fire  losses,  reduced 
insurance  premiums,  reduced  expenses  for  maintaining  fire-fighting 
equipments,  and  added  security  to  life  and  property  interests. 

"The  fire  problem,  meanwhile,  is  with  us,  and  it  is  not  only 
for  future  buildings  that  we  are  concerned  but  with  those  that 
exist  at  present.  Out  of  300  000  buildings  in  the  Metropolitan  dis- 
trict (New  York)  not  more  than  2  000  are  classed  as  thoroughly 
incombustible.  With  the  remaining  298  000  we  have  got  to  deal. 
That  these  buildings  can  be  made  practically  fire-proof — the  word 
is   used  advisedly — is   a  statement  which  is   not  only  capable  of 
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demonstration,    but    has    already    been    demonstrated    by   fire   ex-  Mr.  Freitag. 
perience. 

"To  safegruard  these  buildings  is  an  engineering  proposition 
pure  and  simple.  The  knowledge  and  ability  are  available  and 
there  is  required  simply  a  desire  on  the  part  of  occupants  and  prop- 
erty owners.  A  very  large  percentage  of  the  causes  of  fires  is 
known,  and  can  be  eliminated  from  a  building;  there  are  on  the 
market  devices  and  systems  of  proved  worth  for  detecting  such 
fires  as  do  occur,  and  for  extinguishing  them  by  automatic  or 
manual  means;  a  building  can  be  planned  to  limit  the  area  of  fire; 
it  can  be  prepared  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  public  fire  depart- 
ment; it  can  be  prepared  to  reduce  the  loss  resulting  from  fire  and 
water  and  thereby  reduce  the  fire  tax.  This  outlined  plan  makes 
a  standard  for  judging  fire  conditions,  and  if  applied  to  any  par- 
ticular building,  it  would  register  in  a  definite  and  precise  form 
the  degree  of  consideration  which  the  owner  or  occupant  has  given 
to  the  danger  of  fire."* 

W.  W.  Harts,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — To  those  who  Mr.  Harts. 
were  present  during  the  recent  San  Francisco  earthquake,  it  re- 
quires no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  believe  that  there  might 
easily  occur  an  earthquake  of  such  intensity  as  to  defy  human 
skill  to  construct  an  edifice,  anything  like  those  now  built,  which 
would  be  able  to  withstand  its  power.  The  writer's  experience  in 
Manila  in  December,  1902,  led  him  to  think,  at  the  time  of  the 
San  Francisco  earthquake,  that  the  results  in  the  city  would  not  be 
very  serious.  That  earthquake  was  not  only  longer  in  duration 
than  the  San  Francisco  shock,  but  was  believed  to  be  greater  in 
the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations.  The  damage  in  the  Philippines 
was  slight,  as  buildings  are  purposely  kept  low,  and  are  erected 
cheaply,  with  the  earthquake  hazard  constantly  in  mind.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  destructive  fire  in  San  Francisco,  it  seems  safe 
to  say  that  the  earthquake  and  its  results  would  have  been  only  a 
nine  days'  wonder. 

To  what  extent  it  seems  necessary  to  provide  for  earthquake 
stresses  in  buildings,  is  a  question  of  great  nicety  and  careful 
judgment.  It  can  scarcely  be  stated  in  pounds  per  square  foot  of 
superficial  area,  like  wind  pressure,  which  soon  reaches  a  limit, 
although  this  method  has  been  suggested.  It  partakes  far  more 
of  the  nature  of  insurance,  so  that,  although  there  might  be  placed 
no  limit  to  the  expenditure  for  the  protection  of  buildings  from 
damage  from  this  source,  still  an  economical  consideration  will 
very  quickly  place  a  limit  beyond  which  it  is  not  desirable  to  pro- 
vide against  such  risks. 

The  probability  of  the  recurrence  of  dangerous  shocks,  and  the 
estimate  of  the  intensity  can  only  be  surmised.  The  additional 
expense,  required  in  a  structure  for  protection,  therefore,  would 
appear  rather  to  be  some  percentage  of  the  value  of  the  building, 

♦  The  Journal  of  Fire. 
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Mr.  Harts,  if  such  protection  TVere  to  be  calculated  upon  a  proper  basis.  That 
some  protection  for  valuable  buildings  is  advisable,  is  borne  out  by 
the  admirable  resisting  powers  of  the  Call  Building.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  small  buildings  might  be  built  sat- 
isfactorily without  any  special  reinforcement,  should  it  be  more 
desirable  to  run  the  risk  of  destruction  than  provide  for  protection. 
It  is  unquestionable  that  the  class  of  buildings  resisting  the  earth- 
quake stresses  most  satisfactorily  have  been  those  in  which  a  certain 
amount  of  elasticity  was  found,  permitting  the  building  to  yield  to 
the  shock  and  return  to  its  true  position  without  injury.  There 
appear  to  have  been  many  cases  where  brick  buildings,  well  con- 
structed, complied  with  these  conditions,  and  the  many  examples  of 
brick  buildings  standing  after  both  the  earthquake  and  fire  had  done 
their  worst,  is  a  sufficient  indication  that  the  sweeping  assertion  can- 
not be  made  as  to  thQ  "hopeless  inadequacy^'  of  this  type  of  structure. 
It  is  very  dangerous,  in  any  scientific  discussion,  to  formulate  sweep- 
ing general  rules,  and,  in  view  of  the  evidence,  the  statement  of  the 
Committee,  with  reference  to  brick  buildings,  should  be  more  ex- 
plicitly modified.  Furthermore,  the  explanation  has  been  made  that 
the  test  of  engineering  structures  is  not  experience,  and  that  the 
majorities  cannot  be  relied  upon,  as  in  town  meetings,  to  discover 
tlie  truth  as  to  their  stability.  Can  it  be  maintained  that  the  science 
of  engineering  is  not  the  resultant  of  years  of  experience?  Can  it 
be  said  that  successes  are  not  guides  and  that  failures  are  not  warn- 
ings ?  The  fact  that  wooden  composition  bridges  for  railways  yielded 
to  steel  arose  through  no  fault  of  the  composite  type,  but  through 
other  causes,  such  as  the  increase  in  weight  of  rolling  stock,  increase 
in  cost  of  wood  and  its  short  life,  but  mainly  through  the  decrease 
in  the  cost  of  steel.  Such  a  change  has  unquestionably  been  based 
upon  economical  and  not  altogether  on  theoretical  reasons. 

One  of  the  earthquake  features  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
mentioned  is  the  rotary  effect  of  the  shock.  Evidence  of  this  came 
to  the  writer's  notice  in  examining  the  different  gas  holders  on  the 
North  Beach  water  front  immediately  after  the  earthquake.  In  all 
the  cases  examined  these  holders  were  twisted  in  the  same  direction 
— counter  clock-wise.  Each  one  of  the  holders  was  twisted  about 
2i  ft.,  breaking  the  rollers  from  the  guides.  Of  course,  the  holder 
was  useless  until  put  back  into  its  place  and  readjusted.  The  actual 
motion  of  the  earth  was  very  sliglit,  but  the  effect  on  these  structures 
was  very  curious  and  noteworthy. 
Mr.Rix.  £  A  3jj^^  ^  ^^  g(jc  Q  E^  (by  letter).— The  writer  has  often 
thought  that  the  geographical  structure  of  the  San  Francisco  Penin- 
sula has  something  to  do  with  the  character  of  the  vibration  which 
results  at  different  points.  For  example:  The  writer's  residence  is 
on  the  summit  of  Russian  Hill,  on  the  solid  rock,  where  the  strata 
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appear  to  be  very  much  uptilted.  The  shock  there  seemed  to  be  felt  Mr.  pix. 
principally  in  a  vertical  direction,  and  the  writer  was  not  conscious 
of  any  great  horizontal  movement.  The  shock  on  the  hill  was  severe, 
but  in  his  rooms  nothing  was  thrown  from  the  walls.  In  one  room 
there  was  a  pedestal,  about  4  ft.  high,  on  which  was  a  statue  which 
had  an  insecure  base,  but  this  wa&  not  disturbed.  The  writer,  there- 
fore, has  wondered  whether  the  vibration  was  not  reflected  by  the 
tjnderlying  stratum ;  or  whether  the  severe  horizontal  movement,  felt 
in  the  lower  parts  of  the  city,  was  not  translated,  or  a  portion  of  it, 
into  vertical  movement  when  it  reached  uptilted  strata. 

W.  F.  Whitaker,  Jun.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter).— On  the  day  Mr.  whitaker. 
of  the  earthquake  the  writer  was  running  some  levels  in  Bakersfleld, 
Cal.,  and  had  great  trouble  with  the  bubble  of  his  instrument.  He 
knew  that  there  had  been  an  earthquake,  but  did  not  know  that  the 
quakes  were  continuing  that  afternoon.  After  the  instrument  had 
been  nicely  leveled,  the  bubble  would  move  to  one  end  of  the  tube. 
At  first  it  was  thought  that  the  trouble  was  with  the  instrument,  and 
another  attempt  was  made  to  level  it.  After  one  or  two  trials  of  this 
kind  it  was  discovered  that  if  the  instrument  were  left  alone  the 
bubble  would  move  back  to  the  center  or  perhaps  to  the  other  end  of 
the  tube.  During  the  entire  afternoon  the  same  trouble  occurred  at 
intervals.    The  shocks  were  too  slight  to  be  felt. 

The  shock  in  the  morning  was  felt  by  many,  and  caused  some 
swinging  of  hanging  objects.  Although  the  writer  was  awake  at  the 
time,  he  did  not  know  there  had  been  an  earthquake  until  told  of  it 
by  others.  In  the  evening,  in  discussing  the  peculiar  action  of  the 
level  bubble  during  the  afternoon,  the  writer  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  shocks  must  be  continuing,  and  learned  later  that  this  was 
true. 

A.  M.  BiENENFELD,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — A  building  ^^Bienenfeid. 
under  construction  in  Palo  Alto,  coming  within  the  writer's  notice, 
in  which  lime  mortar  was  used,  was  badly  wrecked,  and  it  would 
seem  that  its  destruction  might  be  attributed  to  the  use  of  the  lime 
mortar.  If  all  cement  mortar,  and  no  lime  mortar,  had  been  used, 
there  would  have  been  fewer  wrecks  of  brick  buildings. 

The  earthquake  was  not  felt  appreciably  in  Bakersfield,  yet  all 
the  70  or  80  steel  tanks  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  that 
locality,  which  were  filled  with  heavy  viscous  oil,  were  affected  more 
or  less.  The  tanks  show  that  the  oil  spilled  to  the  southwest,  in- 
dicating that  there  was  some  tipping  motion,  or  some  motion  of 
translation,  sufficient  to  throw  the  oil  in  that  direction.  If  there 
had  been  a  return  motion — oscillating,  or  vibratory — the  oil  would 
have  spilled  to  the  northeast,  also,  but  the  latter  effect  was  not 
noted.  It  took  about  2  hours  for  this  phase  of  the  earthquake  shock 
to  manifest  itself  at  Bakersfield. 
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Mr.  Adams. 


Mr.  Uindes. 


Mr.  Hunt 


Mr.  Duryea. 


Arthur  L.  Adams,  M.  Am.  See.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — It  seems  to  be 
i[  question  of  definition  and  degree.  What  constitutes  a  severe  earth- 
quake, as  the  Committee  uses  that  term,  and  of  what  degree  of  sever- 
ity does  it  consider  the  earthquake  of  April  18th,  1906?  Granting 
that  earthquakes  may  be  so  severe  as  to  wreck  any  class  of  structures, 
what  degree  of  severity  is  to  be  provided  for  in  the  design  of  build- 
ings? 

It  would  seem  that  the  Committee  must  define  its  position  on 
these  points  in  order  to  be  fully  understood. 

S.  G.  Hjndes,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — At  the  time  of  the 
earthquake  the  writer  lived  in  an  old  house  on  Russian  Hill,  at  the 
corner  of  Green  and  Leavenworth  Streets.  The  house  was  built  in 
1860,  and  withstood  the  earthquakes  of  1862  and  1868  without  dam- 
age. The  walls  are  entirely  of  concrete,  12  in.  in  thickness  through- 
out their  entire  height,  and  rest  directly  on  the  solid  rock.  Four 
years  ago,  in  making  two  large  openings  through  the  original  walls, 
one  laborer  was  able  to  cut  a  doorway  in  about  two  days,  thus  show- 
ing that  the  concrete  had  very  little  strength,  there  being  probably 
very  little  cement  used  in  it.  Although  the  earthquake  was  not  as 
severe  on  Russian  Hill  as  in  lower  parts  of  the  city,  it  was  severe 
enough  to  unhook  pictures  and  throw  them  across  the  room,  but  these 
walls  were  practically  uninjured.  The  inside  plaster  was  somewhat 
cracked,  but  the  walls  themselves  are  apparently  unhurt.  There  is 
no  reinforcement  whatever  in  the  walls. 

LoREN  E.  Hunt,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — ^The 
writer  desires  to  call  attention  to  a  few  notable  examples  of  brick 
construction  which  successfully  withstood  the  earthquake  shocks 
about  a  year  ago.  All  San  Francisco  engineers  are  familiar  with  the 
buildings  and  will  agree  that  they  represent  good  brick  construction. 
They  are  the  older  Federal  buildings  in  San  Francisco.  The  "Ap- 
praisers Building''  suffered  practically  no  damage.  The  "Mint''  was 
less  damaged  than  the  modern  steel  Post  Office  two  blocks  away. 
Most  remarkable,  however,  is  the  case  of  the  old  Government  build- 
ing now  known  as  the  "Sailors  Home,"  which  was  condemned  as 
"unsafe"  thirty  years  ago,  and  yet  came  through  the  disaster  prac- 
tically unharmed.  It  is  not  affirmed  that  good  construction  is  the 
only  reason  that  these  brick  buildings  are  still  standing,  but  good 
construction  was  certainly  an  important  factor.  Their  preservation 
is  a  tribute  to  the  care  and  efficiency  of  the  Government  engineers. 

Edwin  Duryea,  Jr.,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter).— The  concrete 
pumping-pit  of  the  Palo  Alto  municipal  water-works,  about  50  ft. 
deep,  was  at  first  thought  to  be  undamaged  by  the  earthquake,  as  no 
cracks  wore  visible  in  the  walls.  Later,  however,  it  was  found  that 
where  the  well-casing  entered  the  base  of  the  pit,  the  joint  had  been 
broken  by  the  earthquake  so  that  whenever  the  pump  (a  centrifugal 
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pump  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  pit)  was  stopped,  the  pit  rapidly  Mr.  Duryea. 
filled  with  water  nearly  to  the  ground  surface.    Largely  on  account 
of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  pit  and  the  interference  of  the  work 
at  the  b^ae  of  the  pump,  etc.,  the  expenditure  for  repairs  was  about 
$1  300. 

Bernard  Bienenfeld,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — In  the  Mr.  b.  Bienen- 
earthquake  countries  of  the  Far  East,  it  is  the  practice,  as  else- 
where, when  putting  up  substantial  buildings,  to  go  down  to  solid 
material,  preferably  rock,  for  foundations.  The  overlying  loose 
material,  or  earth,  is  thereafter  cut  away  and  kept  clear  from  con- 
tact with  the  foundation  walls.  It  is  the  excessive  motion  and 
jelly-like  tremors  in  the  loose  earth  that  cause  the  greatest  damage 
in  an  earthquake  shock.  By  thus  avoiding  contact  between  the 
comparatively  incoherent  superficial  earth  and  the  walls  of  the 
building,  the  vibration  is  minimized.  It  would  be  well  to  follow  this 
practice  in  San  Francisco.  This  might  necessitate  the  use  of  curb 
or  slight  retaining  walls  to  confine  the  loose  earth,  and  such  walls, 
both  in  their  footings  and  on  their  faces,  should  be  separated  from 
the  main  building  walls.  Such  a  construction  would  add  somewhat 
to  the  expense  of  construction;  but  the  additional  first  cost  would 
be  a  very  cheap  and  efficient  insurance  against  future  disaster. 

Regarding  the  contention  of  the  Committee  that  the  ordinary 
brick  construction  is  inelastic,  observation  of  the  action  of  the  brick 
walls  of  wrecked  buildings  that  were  being  torn  down  subsequent 
to  the  earthquake  and  fire  would  indicate  that  there  is  indeed  a 
considerable  and  surprising  internal  elasticity  in  this  form  of  con- 
struction. Wherever  good  work  had  been  done,  and  where  the 
foundation  was  firm,  brick  buildings  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  shock 
remarkably  well. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  proper  reinforced-concrete  con- 
struction on  a  proper  foundation  is  among  the  forms  best  calcu- 
lated to  resist  earthquake  shocks;  but  it  is  none  the  less  evident 
that  a  properly  founded  and  constructed  brick  building  has  earth- 
quake-resisting features  considerably  greater  than  the   Committee 

has-  indicated. 

It  is  to  be  deeply  regretted,  however,  that  the  class  of  brick- 
work now  being  done  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  city  is  generally 
of  a  nature  to  invite  serious  disaster  in  future  severe  earthquakes. 
The  throttling  restrictions  of  the  labor  unions,  and  the  indifference 
and  incompetence  of  the  municipal  building  authorities  are  par- 
ticularly blameworthy. 

J.  P.  Carlin,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — Concern-  Mr.  Cariin. 
ing  the  reviews  and  discussions  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  the 
Committees  of  the  San  Francisco  Association,  the  writer  is  glad 
to  note  the  unanimity  of  opinion,  regarding  the  criticism  of  the 
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Mr  Cariin.  Committeos*  finding,  with  special  reference  to  brick  construction 
on  the  San  Francisco  Peninsula.  The  following  conclusion  was 
reached  by  the  Committee: 

"It  may  be  stated,  as  one  of  the  most  obvious  lessons  of  the 
earthquake,  that  brick  walls,  or  walls  of  brick  faced  with  stone, 
when  without  an  interior  frame  of  steel,  are  hopelessly  inadequate." 

This  Was  not  at  all  obvious  to  the  writer,  when  he  examined  the 
ruins,  and,  he  believes,  is  not  the  fact. 

In  determining  the  damage  to  any  of  the  wrecked  buildings, 
careful  investigation  was  required  in  order  to  ascertain  what  pro- 
portion was  due  to  the  fire  and  what  to  the  earthquake.  The  civic 
pride  of  the  people  of  the  ill-fated  city  prompted  them  to  attrib- 
ute nearly  all  the  destruction  to  the  fire,  and  consequently  their 
opinion  must  be  discounted  for  bias.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
seem  that  many  visiting  committees  have  reported  upon  the  ulti- 
mate damage  as  they  found  it,  and  have  failed  to  consider  properly 
the  earthquake  damage  independently  of  the  fire. 

The  vigilance  committee  in  San  Francisco,  or  "Committee  of 
Safety,"  organized  immediately  after  the  fire,  used  heroic  measures  in 
leveling  the  ruins ;  and,  naturally,  the  buildings  to  suffer  most  were 
those  since  brought  under  the  ban  of  the  beforementioned  Commit- 
tee. Dynamite  was  used  unsparingly,  especially  in  razing  unsup- 
ported brick  walls,  wherein  fires  had  completely  gutted  the  interior 
because  they  were  not  of  steel  frame  or  so-called  fire-proof  construc- 
tion. Consequently,  there  are,  or  were,  but  few  cases  in  which 
buildings  of  brick  exterior  walls  were  left  standing;  but,  such  as 
did  remain  are  classic  examples  of  slow-burning  construction  in 
championing  the  cause  of  brick  buildings  in  San  Francisco  when 
properly  built. 

The  writer  made  a  personal  examination  and  report  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Palace  Hotel,  and  with  special  reference  to  reconstructing 
it  without  razing  the  existing  walls.  This  structure  covered  an 
entire  block,  in  area  about  250  by  300  ft.,  was  seven  stories  high, 
and  was  of  brick  throughout.  Along  the  Market  and  New  Mont- 
gomery Street  fagades,  there  were  iron  columns  with  supporting 
girders  for  sprandrel-wall  construction  up  to  the  second-fioor  level, 
and  there  were  interior  steel  girders  supported  on  brick  walls;  but, 
in  no  sense  was  the  building  a  stoel-frame  interior,  for  the  in- 
terior walls  throughout  were  of  common  brick. 

This  building — the  largest  brick  hotel  in  the  world — was  al- 
most uninjured  by  the  earthquake,  excepting  for  a  few  minor  cracks, 
but  was,  of  course,  completely  gutted  subsequently  by  the  fire.  An 
examination  of  the  ruins  showed  that  the  brick  walls  were  in  ex- 
cellent shape — straight  as  to  alignment,  and  without  other  fracture 
than  was  obviously  caused  by  the  fire — and  the  construction  was 
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unimpaired  at  all  the  salient  points  of  the  building.  The  bonding,  Mr.CarUn. 
at  the  corners  and  at  the  points  where  the  interior  walls  intersected 
each  other  or  the  main  walls,  was  perfect;  and  this  fact  is  men- 
tioned especially  because,  in  all  steel-frame  structures,  with  brick 
exteriors,  the  bonding  of  the  front  wall  to  the  side  walls  was  almost 
invariably  cracked. 

Many  of  the  steel-skeleton  buildings  were  branded  by  Nature's 
condemnation  marks,  in  the  shape  of  X-cracks,  about  midway 
of  the  height.  These  were  due  to  the  flexibility  of  the  structure, 
thus  permitting  the  >  foundations  to  move  coincidently  with  the 
shock  and  before  the  superstructure;  and,  being  followed  by  the 
latter,  in  an  effort  to  regain  equilibrium,  produced  great  stresses 
about  the  middle  third. 

The  Foljer  Building,  on  Howard  Street,  was  of  brick  exterior 
and  wood  interior,  and  was  left  standing  after  the  earthquake,  the 
flre  not  having  reached  it.  As  was  generally  the  case  in  buildings 
of  any  description,  the  chimneys  suffered  and  a  small  portion  of 
the  parapet  wall,  but  otherwise  the  building  was  not  damaged;  and 
yet,  at  this  very  site,  the  street  in  front  of  the  building  had  settled 
about  2  ft.  The  California  Electrical  Works  Building,  on  Folsom 
Street,  was  of  similar  construction,  and,  barring  the  usual  rogf 
disturbance,  no  damage  was  done  by  the  shock. 

The  foregoing  is  positively  and  negatively  in  favor  of  ordinary 
brick  buildings.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  a  most*  important  point 
with  reference  to  building  construction  in  earthquake  countries  has 
not  been  emphasized  sufficiently,  or  has  failed  utterly  of  considera- 
tion, and  that  is  to  treat  the  subject  as  a  problem  akin  to  one  of 
buoyancy  in  water,  and,  in  the  design  of  building  construction,  to 
apply  the  principles  of  flotation.  A  familiar  example  of  lack  of 
stability  in  marine  architecture  is,  of  course,  a  small  craft  of  little 
draft  or  beam  in  a  heavy  sea.  To  obtain  rigidity,  the  displacement 
of  a  craft  is  increased,  and,  for  this  purpose,  lead  is  added  to  her 
keel.  Now,  the  undulating  action  of  an  earthquake  is  not  unlike 
ordinary  wave  action,  and  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  If, 
therefore,  the  foundations  are  designed  so  as  to  be  sufficiently  heavy, 
and  are  made  a  unit,  with  reference  to  the  superstructure,  the 
building  will  either  safely  ride  the  earthquake  wave,  or,  if  the  super- 
structure is  not  of  flexible  construction,  it  will  move  witJi  the 
foundations,  just  as  a  ship  does,  and  as  a  unit. 

The  Post  Office  Building  well  illustrates  the  necessity  for 
unified  foundations.  This  building  was  on  piles,  and  was  located 
in  the  Mission  District,  which  is  to  a  great  extent  "made  land.'' 
Although  the  structure  was  of  heavy  construction,  it  was  practi- 
cally supported  on  stilts,  and  the  earthquake  wave  motion  moved 
through  this  forest  foundation,  following  and  developing  lines  of 
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Mr.cariin.  least  resistance,  with  consequent  promiscuous  racking  all  over  the 
building.  At  the  four  comers  the  cracks  were  most  pronounced, 
exactly  at  the  angle  where  the  heavier  portions  of  the  building 
joined  the  lighter  contiguous  connections.  These  four  flanking 
corners  were  on  unit  pile  foundations,  as  regards  themselves,  and 
moved  independently  with  reference  to  the  remainder  of  the  build- 
ing. Had  this  entire  building  been  piled  uniformly,  and — more 
important  still — had  the  foundation  been  capped  with  a  solid  layer 
of  concrete  over  the  entire  site,  and  of  sufficient  thickness  and 
depth  to  make  the  resulting  mass  a  unit,  it  is  believed  that  the 
structure  would  have  withstood  the  shock,  and  would  have  ridden 
safely  the  petrified  waves,  which  now  appear  so  clearly  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  this  building. 

In  recent  years,  it  was  necessary  to  design  a  special  method  of 
foundations  to  meet  the  soil  conditions  in  Chicago.  This  consisted 
of  steel  grillage  embedded  in  concrete,  and  was  called  the  "Chicago 
method,"  or  "floating  foundation."  This,  of  course,  has  been 
superseded  by  caissons  carried  to  rock. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  San  Francisco,  in  its  reconstruction, 
will  be  forced  to  accept  the  "floating  method"  of  foundation  where 
it  cannot  reach  bed-rock  economically  with  a  unified  foundation, 
and  that  it  should  also  use  a  rigid  type  of  superstructure.  Obvious- 
ly, this  will  be  obtained  best  by  heavy  masonry  construction,  like 
that  of  which  the  Palace  Hotel  structure  was  a  type.  These  sug- 
gestions are  not  advanced  on  the  score  of  either  economy  of  space 
or  of  construction,  but  they  seem  to  be  best  adapted  as  methods  of 
building  construction  in  regions  of  seismic  disturbance. 

Ttfr.Goad.  Charles  E.  Goad^  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — Conflagra- 
tions seem  to  be  prevalent  chiefly  in  that  portion  of  the  North 
American  Continent  inhabited  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  mainly 
owing  to  the  "inordinate  greed  of  immediate  gain"  that  character- 
izes the  construction  of  rapidly  growing  centers  of  population. 

There  are  from  5  000  to  6  000  cities,  towns  and  villages,  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  in  continual  danger  of  being  swept  by 
fire;  thus  it  would  seem  reasonable  that  the  question  of  the  "Best 
Means  for  the  Prevention  of  Conflagrations"  should  have  serious 
consideration  by  all  persons  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. 

This  subject  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Civil  Engineers.  Statistics,  easily  obtainable,  show 
that  the  fire  wastes  by  conflagrations  (besides  those  caused  by  or- 
dinary isolated  fires)  are  appalling.  More  than  1  000  000  buildings 
in  10  years,  says  one  authority;  in  39  years  (1866  to  1904)  more 
than  $542  000  000  of  fire  waste  in  conflagrations  alone. 

How  often  have  we,  who  know  these  dangers,  walked  through  the 
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congested  districts  of  our  principal  cities  and  toWns,  wondering  Mr.  Ooad. 
why  they  still  existed;   and,  on  seeing  "fire-traps"   and  "sources 
of  danger"  being  hurriedly  run  up,  do  we  not  frequently  wish  for  a 
dictator's  power  to  stop  such  rash  and  foolish  construction? 

The  natural  foes  to  be  met  by  civil  engineers  are  taken  to  be 
water  and  decay.  Fire,  usually  considered  as  a  servant,  should  be 
regarded  with  more  attention  as  a  possible  enemy.  After  a  serious 
conflagration,  there  always  ensues  a  period  of  "proposed  amend- 
ments and  improvements,"  all  too  soon  forgotten  when  the  tem- 
porary panic  has  ceased. 

The  chief  "physical"  preventions  to  the  spread  of  conflagration 
may  be  summarized  as: 

1. — ^Impervious  walls  and  fire-resisting  construction; 
2. — Wide,  and  open  spaces; 

3. — Abundance  of  water,  concentrated  at  the  proper  place, 
at  the  right  moment. 

The  chief  "moral"  preventive  is : 

To  have  officials  (more  than  one)  with  knowledge  of  how  to 
act,  and  with  authority  sufficient  to  obtain  immediate  organized 
help. 

Impervious  Walls, — ^Much  can  be  done  by  insisting  that,  in  cer- 
tain districts  well  known  as  liable  to  conflagration  hazard,  some 
walls  should  be  constructed  so  as  to  prove  a  barrier  to  a  fire  that 
has  become  temporarily  beyond  control. 

There  is  one  good  wall  in  the  heart  of  London  City  that  has 
already  to  its  credit  the  stay  of  conflagrations  in  five  instances, 
and  the  members  of  the  fire  brigade  hail  with  delight  the  aid  of 
their  "old  friend,"  when  a  fierce  fire  meets  it  again. 

The  London  County  Council  is  gradually  introducing  by-laws 
making  improvements  in  this  direction,  and  there  is  a  tendency 
among  municipal  authorities  to  consider  these  matters  on  a  more 
comprehensive  scale. 

Not  only  vertical,  but  also  horizontal,  fire-breaks  are  worthy  of 
attention.  Since  the  Cripplegate  fire  (London,  November, 
1897),  building  acts  have  been  amended  so  that  every  alternate 
floor  in  that  district  must  now  be  fire-resisting. 

In  the  old  City  of  Stamboul,  the  Turkish  part  of  Constanti- 
nople, two  stone  walls,  40  ft.  high,  have  been  erected  in  the  "Tjum- 
ber  District,"  and  more  are  needed. 

The  European  suburb,  across  the  Bosphorus,  Kadi-Keui,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  buildings  of  wooden  construction,  appears  to 
have  laws  which  compel  the  construction  of  a  brick  wall,  without 
openings,  on  one  side  of  a  wooden  building.  While  it  looks  curious, 
and  somewhat  absurd  to  a  chance  visitor,  to  see  a  dead  brick  wall 
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Mr.  Qoad.  on  one  side  of  a  wooden  building,  with  nothing  but  vacant  fields 
for  500  ft.  distant,  yet  had  such  a  law  been  enforced  in  communi- 
ties of  wooden  structures  on  this  Continent,  before  buildings  be- 
came grouped  in  closely  congested  areas,  the  aid  to  the  prevention 
of  conflagrations  would  be  obvious. 

Wide,  Open  Spaces. — After  every  conflagration,  efforts  are 
made  to  increase  the  width  of  streets,  and  to  open  wide,  new 
thoroughfares,  but,  as  a  rule,  "vested  interests"  prove  too  apathetic,, 
and  nothing  is  accomplished. 

After  the  Great  Fire  of  London  (September,  1666)  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren  urged  the  construction  of  wide  thoroughfares,  and 
prepared  a  plan,  the  adoption  of  which  would  have  been  of  immense 
benefit;  but  he  was  too  far  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  his  plans 
were  not  carried  out. 

St  John's  and  Carbonear,  Newfoundland,  are  instances  where 
"fire-breaks"  of  great  width,  but  of  too  limited  an  extent,  were 
adopted  after  serious .  fires. 

Our  forefathers  in  New  England  and  in  the  Maritime  Provinces 
usually  managed  to  allow  sufficient  space  between  wooden  build- 
ings in  order  to  prevent  conflagrations;  but  now-a-days  the  greed 
for  immediate  gain  is  such  that  fire-traps  are  allowed  to  be  run  up 
in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  and  the  danger  is  overlooked,  or^ 
if  considered,  is  merely  inadequately  guarded  against  by  fire  in- 
surance. 

It  would  be  well  within  the  powers  of  hundreds  of  towns  and 
villages  that  are  springing  up  all  over  the  country,  to  forbid  the 
erection  of  wooden  buildings  within  50  ft.  of  one  another,  until  such 
time  as  proper  fire-resisting  walls  were  bhilt  to  intervene  between 
them.  The  same  rule  should  apply  to  suburbs  of  cities  consisting- 
of  wooden  buildings,  wide  thoroughfares  being  made  wherever 
practicable,  the  widening  of  all  principal  streets  being  encouraged,, 
even  if  at  an  apparently  extraordinary  expense. 

Dynamiting  Buildings. — This  method  is  considered  to  be  poor 
policy  in  staying  a  conflagration,  as  the  shattered,  disintegrated 
mass  is  the  more  easily  ignited,  and  windows,  hundreds  of  yards 
away,  are  blown  in,  affording  ready  access  to  burning  embers. 

Abundance  of  Water. — A  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  record  of 
nearly  every  conflagration  is,  that  the  control  of  the  water  supply 
should  be  such  that,  in  time  of  need,  certain  sections  could  be  sup- 
plemented by  an  increased  volume  of  water,  and  that  it  should  be 
practicable  to  cut  off  each  section  in  which  the  firemen  have  been 
driven  from  the  hydrants  without  having  had  time  to  close  them. 

The  old-fashioned  system  of  underground  water  cisterns  had 
many  advantages,  though,  where  water-works  have  been  installed,, 
these  cisterns  have  generally  been  abandoned  as  unnecessary.     In 
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the  case   of   failure  of  water  ^  systems   through   earthquake,   acci-  Mr.  Gk>ad» 
dent,  or  malicious  interference,  however,  the  supply  from  cisterns 
would  be  an  important  factor  in  the  fight  against  a  sweeping  con- 
flagrfttion. 

Ponds,  or  small  artificial  lakes,  in  central  squares,  while  beau- 
tifying the  city  or  town,  would  also  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  times 
of  conflagration.  A  small  quantity  of  water  judiciously  used  can 
be  made  to  accomplish  great  results;  this  is  known  from  actual 
experience. 

The  "Moral  Preventive/' — The  moral  preventive  is  to  prepare 
for  war  in  times  of  pe&ce — to  have  men  trained  to  meet  a  disaster 
— ^not  merely  one  chief,  who  (as  in  many  instances  of  late)  may  be 
incapacitated  by  accident,  or  who  may  be  absent,  but  several. 
These  men  should  be  trained  to  work  together,  and  should  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  water  systems  and  of  possible  fire-breaks ; 
they  should  be  always  in  readiness  to  take  action  at  the  time,  in- 
stead of,  as  is  now  too  often  the  case,  each  one  acting  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  retard  the  eflForts  of  the  others  by  want  of  knowledge 
and  lack  of  previous  instructions. 

The  managers  of  fire  insurance  companies  frequently  do  good 
work  in  preventing  conflagrations,  though  they  are  usually  roundly 
abused  for  increasing  the  rates;  they  would  deserve  commendation 
if  they  not  only  would  raise  the  rates,  but  would  also  make  them 
prohibitive,  or  if  they  would  decline  to  insure  in  districts  which 
seem  designed  to  foster  the  spread  of  conflagrations.  This  is  now 
actually  done  by  some  managers,  yet  the  majority  will  still  accept 
such  risks,  and  assist  in  the  continuance  of  careless  and  ^^tinder- 
box"  construction. 

The  British  Fire  Prevention  Committee,  founded  in  1897,  com- 
posed of  architects,  civil  engineers,  district  surveyors,  etc.,  in  Great 
Britain,  is  doing  valuable  work  in  inculcating  better  methods  of 
construction,  ,with  special  reference  to  resistance  to  the  spread  of 
fire;  its  reports  (now  numbering  120)  of  fire  tests,  and  of  matters 
pertaining  to  this  subject,  will  be  of  interest  and  service  to  students 
of  fire  resistance. 

The  National  Fire  Protection  Association,  including  fifty  "un- 
derwriters'  organizations  and  engineering  bodies,"  is  doing  good 
•  work  on  similar  lines  on  this  Continent. 

The  reports  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty  of  the  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters  are  valuable  documents,  serving  to  show 
where  danger  exists,  and  how  to  combat  it. 

While  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  no  drastic  methods  of  re- 
construction of  "congested-centers"  will  be  tolerated  by  a  com- 
munity at  the  present  time,  yet  there  is  hope  that,  by  calling  espe- 
cial attention  to  impending  dangers,  and,  by  submitting  remedies 
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Mr.  Goad,  at  every  favorable  opportunity,  much  can  be  done  to  educate  the 
people  in  the  science  of  safeguarding  their  homes  against  de- 
.struction  by  conflagration. 
Ml.  Green.  R.  B.  Green,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter).— The  failure  of 
the  water  supply  for  fire  protection  having  led  to  a  fire  loss  which 
far  exceeded  that  from  shock,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  re- 
spective reports  of  the  three  Committees  on  Water- Works,  Lighting 
and  Street  Railway  Transportation,  and  Sewers. 

The  first  states  that  pipe  lines  and  conduits,  of  any  character 
whatever,  are  almost  certain  to  fail  when  intersected  by  a  plane  of 
large  movement;  the  second,  that  "The  underground  conduit  sys- 
tem and  the  Edison  tubing  came  through  both  earthquake  and  fire 
in  very  good  shape;"  and  the  third,  that  sewers  on  rocky  ground 
•  ere  uninjured,  while  those  on  made  land  were  wrecked,  but  all 
the  wrecked  sewers  were  old  brick  ones,  the  joints  of  which  were  of 
sand  in  place  of  mortar;  and  recommends  reinforced  concrete 
sewers.  In  the  search  for  all  possible  emergency  aids,  it  would  seem 
that  deep  trunk  sewers  might  furnish  a  supply  of  water  for  a  fire- 
engine's  suction  when  all  regular  water  supplies  are  crippled. 
Every  manhole  would  be  a  possible  suction  well. 

A  shock  that  would  cripple  a  water  main  under  pressure  might 
break  a  trunk  sewer,  but  would  probably  not  choke  it  so  as  to  pre- 
vent ground-water  from  coming  down  and  back-water  from  backing 
up  from  the  outlet,  unless  there  should  be  a  tidal  wave,  such  as 
would  cripple  even  a  fire-boat  service.  Back-water  often  extends 
in  trunk  sewers  up  through  the  low-level  business  sections  of -water- 
front cities,  and  could  be  had  in  new  sewers  by  dropping  a  small 
portion  of  the  invert  below  outlet  level.  A  brick  intake  main  ex- 
tending back  through  the  lower  parts  of  a  town  would  be  similar, 
but  more  costly.  Similarly,  sewers  in  higher  districts,  known  to 
have  large  inflows  of  ground-water,  might  also  furnish  a  certain 
amount  of  aid  in  extreme  emergencies.  Bags  of  sand,  to  dam  a 
small  flow,  or  drop-sumps  would  aid  in  the  smaller  sewers. 

Gates  or  temporary  dams  at  the  outlets  of  large  sewers  would 
aid  in  backing  their  flow  up  to  the  higher  levels  distant  from  the 
harbor  ^ront.  This  effect  would  be  aided  by  having  the  fire-boats 
pump  into  the  sewers  after  their  outlets  were  dosed. 

Another  aid  would  be  obtained  by  having  special  fire  protection 
piping  in  suitable  piping  subways.  This  piping,  if  loosely^ hung 
or  laid  through  the  subways,  might  pass  through  a  shock  that  would 
cripple  a  pipe  rigidly  buried;  or,  if  broken,  would  be  immediately 
accessible  in  the  subway  and  could  be  repaired  quickly  by  special 
sleeves.  This  piping  Qould  be  connected  to  the  fire-boats  or  to 
special  auxiliary  pumping  stations  near  the  water  edge. 
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C.  E.  MooRE^  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter)  .—The  writer  has  been  Mr.  Moore, 
deeply  interested  in  earthquake  strains  for  several  years,  and,  in 
the  design  of  structures,  he  has  endeavored,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
provide  for  such  strains.  Some  years  ago  the  matter  was  taken  up 
and  reference  was  made  to  such  reports  as  were  available,  these 
being  mainly  derived  from  experience  in  Japan.  In  general,  it 
has  been  assumed  that  the  strains  were  caused  by  lateral  motion 
only,  and  that  the  vertical  component  was  too  small  to  be  taken 
into  account.  As  a  rule,  this  is  no  doubt  true,  and  the  general  cor- 
rectness of  the  report  of  the  Committee  regarding  the  absence  of 
vertical  movement  in  the  earthquake  of  April  18th  is  not  ques- 
tioned. However,  from  observations  made  by  the  writer,  it  seems 
to  be  clear  that  there  must  have  been  some  vertical  movement 
vrithin  a  limited  area  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley.  As  far  as  ob- 
served by  him,  the  district  in  which  this  movement  seems  to  be 
indicated  is  not  more  than  1  mile  wide  and  10  miles  long.  In  that 
area  there  were  some  instances  which  appeared  to  indicate  an  up- 
ward impulse  of  a  very  decided  nature. 

Out  of  many  cases,  four  have  been  selected  as  typical,  and  are 
included  here: 

First. — One  of  thesie  is  the  manner  of  failure  of  the  water  tower 
at  Santa  Clara,  which  is  described  in  the  Keport  of  the  Committee 
on  Water-Works  Structures.  It  may  be  repeated  here  that  two 
tanks  were  thrown  off,  and  the  remaining  two  were  moved  fully 
20  ft.  on  the  floor  of  the  tower  before  falling.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  this,  as  it  was  seen  by  several  witnesses,  and  it  is  indicated 
by  the  subsequent  position  of  the  tanks  and  columns.  It  is  hardly 
conceivable,  to  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  situation,  that  this 
movement  could  have  been  caused  entirely  by  sliding. 

Second. — At  Mountain  View,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  area 
above  alluded  to,  a  timber  structure  was  destroyed  in  a  manner 
apparently  similar.  At  Palo  Alto,  a  'few  miles  farther  to  the  north- 
west, a  structure  of  exactly  similar  construction,  and  about  25  ft. 
higher,  was  uninjured. 

Third. — At  the  Santa  Clara  College,  a  large  weather  vane  on 
one  of  the  buildings  has  a  shaft  about  4  in.  square.  This  stood  in 
a  cast-iron  socket  12  in.  deep,  making  a  fairly  close  fit.  This  shaft 
was  thrown  out  of  the  socket,  neither  being  broken. 

Fourth. — At  the  Catholic  Cemetery  at  Santa  Clara,  a  monu- 
ment about  8  ft.  high,  the  large  end  being  12  in.  square,  rested  upon 
a  base  4  ft.  high.  It  was  secured  to  the  base  by  a  brass  pin  f  in.  * 
in  diameter.  The  monument  proper  was  thrown  off  the  base,  turned 
completely  over,  and  laid  with  the  top  end  next  to  the  base  and  the 
large  end  (or  bottom)  away  from  it.  The  brass  pin  stood  vertically 
7  in.  above  the  base,  and  was  not  bent.     At  the  Protestant  Cem- 
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Mr.  Hoore.  etery,  hajf  a  mile  farther  west,  no  such  effects  were  produced, 
although  several  monuments  were  thrown  down.  At  the  Comity 
Hospital,  a  mile  to  the  south,  and  on  somewhat  higher  ground,  the 
buildings  were  practically  destroyed,  but  a  steel  structure  carrying 
water  tanks,  which  was  erected  by  the  writer  several  years  ago,  was 
uninjured.  A  large  quantity  of  water  was  thrown  out,  as  the  tanks 
were  nearly  full,  but  they  did  not  move  from  the  floor.  In  their 
construction,  there  was  no  reason  for  this  which  did  not  exist  also 
at  Santa  Clara  and  Mountain  View. 

At  Agnews'  Insane  Asylum,  2)  miles  north  of  Santa  Clara, 
and  on  lower  ground,  near  the  marshes  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  there 
was,  as  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Water- Works 
Structures,  a  structure  similar  to  that  at  Santa  Clara,  which  was 
uninjured.  The  tanks  were  empty  at  the  time,  so  that  probably 
no  valuable  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  this  fact.  However,  the 
Committee  on  Fire  and  Earthquake  Damage  to  Buildings  reports 
no  evidence  of  vertical  movement  there,  and  this  was  the  conclusion 
reached  independently  by  the  writer. 

The  axis  of  the  strip  above  referred  to  follows  along  the  edge 
of  the  "Artesian  belt,"  or  'Rowlands,"  as  it  is  known  in  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley.  This  line  passes  near  the  Mountain  View  Water- 
Works,  the  Santa  Clara  Water- Works,  through  College  Park,  and 
near  the  Hotel  Vendome,  in  the  northern  part  of  San  Jose.  By 
following  this  line  and  going  not  more  than  half  a  mile  on  either 
side,  one  could  easily  locate  fifty  badly  wrecked  frame  buildings. 
At  College  Park  there  were  many,  all  being  near  this  line.  West 
of  the  Alameda  (about  half  a  mile  from  the  line  indicated),  there 
was  not  a  single  case  of  this  kind.  The  writer  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Committee's  statement,  that  "damage  to  buildings  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
was  confined  to  those  faulty  either  in  design  or  in  construction,^' 
should  be  modified,  as  regards  ihis  locality.  These  buildings  could 
not  te  classed  as  "faulty."  All  through  the  country  an  occasional 
defective  building  was  wrecked,  but  in  this  locality  the  list  in- 
cluded many  good  buildings,  and  it  is  these  to  which  reference  is 

made. 

The  Hotel  Vendome  (a  well-built  frame  structure)  was  wrecked 
BO  badly  that  it  has  been  practically  rebuilt,  and  has  only  recently 
been  opened.  Many  residences  in  that  vicinity  fared  similarly, 
although,  half  a  mile  farther  south,  such  buildings  suffered  com- 
.paratively  little.  From  all  this  it  seems  that  the  effect  varied 
.  greatly  in  different  localities,  and  it  is  not  safe  to  conclude  that, 
because  no  evidence  of  vertical  movement  is  found  in  certain  build- 
ings examined,  such  movement  did  not  occur  at  other  points.  The 
variation  with  locality  appears  to  have  been  recognized  in  countries 
where  earthquakes  have  been  frequent,  as  one  writer  says :  "Certain 
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areas  in  earthquake  localities  have  been  marked  off  as  unsuitable  Mr.  aioore. 
for  any  buildings." 

It  has  seemed. to  the  writer  that  the  formation  of  the  ground 
in  these  localities  may  explain,  at  least  partly,  this  variation. 

It  would  appear  that  any  mathematical  investigation  of  the 
waves  would  be  impracticable  and  useless,  on  account  of  the  great 
diversity  in  the  character  of  the  material  passed  through. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  oscillations  are  transmitted  from 
the  seat  of  the  disturbance  by  a  wave  movement,  which  must  in- 
volve vertical  motion,  although  possibly  such  motion  may  be  very 
small.  It  appears  also  that  this  primary  wave  has  a  very  long  wave 
length,  which  renders  the  vertical  component  imperceptible.  At 
Mount  Hamilton  (Lick  Observatory),  20  miles  to  the  east  of  Santa 
Olara,  and  at  the  summit  of  a  rocky  range,  there  was  reported  ''no 
vertical  movement." 

At  a  small  observatory  at  College  Park,  instruments  were  dis- 
mounted and  no  record  was  made.  It  seems,  however,  that,  in  cer- 
tain localities,  secondary  waves  are  generated,  and,  as  to  magnitude 
and  form,  these  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  ground  traversed. 
At  the  Santa  Clara  Water- Works,  there  is,  under  a  few  feet  of 
soil,  a  stratum  of  stiff  yellow  clay,  underlaid  by  a  stratmn  composed 
of  sand  and  water,  approaching  quicksand  in  character.  Bock  is 
at  an  unknown  depth,  certainly  as  great  as  1  200  ft.  To  the  west, 
on  higher  ground,  the  clay  stratum  becomes  deeper,  being  covered 
by  from  30  to  60  ft.  of  mixed  clay  and  gravel.  The  lower  stratum 
is  quite  different  in  character,  or  is  entirely  absent. 

At  Agnews',  the  clay  stratum  is  either  absent  or  is  covered  by 
many  feet  of  adobe.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  area  referred  to  in 
the  beginning  is  limited  to  a  locality  where  a  stiff  clay  is  underlaid 
by  a  yielding  stratum;  and  that  secondary  waves  pertain  chiefly  to 
the  surface,  and  do  not  affect  the  ground  to  any  great  depth. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  a  movement  somewhat  similar  to  that 
observed  here  may  have  occurred  in  other  localities  where  the  dam- 
age was  greatest,  for  instance  at  Santa  Rosa. 

At  Santa  Clara,  the  first  waves  were  from  the  southwest,  but, 
before  these  ceased,  they  were  crossed  by  waves  from  the  northwest, 
these,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Jordan,  of  Stanford  University,  being  due 
to  oscillations  from  more  distant  points  along  the  fault  line.  The 
crossing  of  waves  caused  a  twisting  movement,  by  which  many 
buildings  were  turned  on  their  foundations,  so  that  the  two  ends 
projected  in  opposite  directions  from  the  foundations  to  the  extent 
of  2  or  3  in.  This  occurred  with  many  frame  houses,  and  in  the 
case  of  certain  large  buildings  in  San  Jose. 

Eeferring  to  permanent  vertical  displacement,  as  distinguished 
from  the  vertical  wave  component.  Dr.  Jordan  states  that  along 
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Mr.  Moore,  the  fault  line,  at  the  summit  of  Black  Mountain,  there  wag  a  relative 
change  of  level  amounting  to  2  ft.,  indicating  at  that  portion  of  the 
line  either  a  rising  of  one  side  or  a  subsidence  of  the  other.  The 
presumption  is,  hov^ever,  that  this  effect  does  not  exist,  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  for  any  great  distance  from  the  fault  line. 
Mr^immei-  A.  L.  A.  HiMMELWRiGHT,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter).— The 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Fire  and  Earthquake  Damage  to  Build- 
ings was  eagerly  awaited  by  all  who  have  to  do  with  the  construction 
of  modem  buildings. 

The  span  of  human  life  is  short,  and  a  disaster  such  as  that 
which  occurred  in  San  Francisco  will  probably  not  be  repeated  in 
another  century.  The  lessons  which  it  taught,  and  especially  the 
effect  on  ffre-proof  buildings,  are  of  such  vast  importance  that  a 
critical,  careful,  and  detailed  investigation  and  report  would  have 
been  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  building  con- 
struction. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  all  the  photographs  taken  and 
collected  by  the  Committee  could  not  have  been  printed  with  the 
report,  because  such  illustrations  are  frequently  more  satisfactory 
than  verbal  descriptions.  It  is  also  unfortunate  that  the  Com- 
mittee's report  is  so  brief  that,  in  many  cases,  it  is  necessary  to 
indulge  in  general  statements,  which  are  entirely  too  broad,  and  to 
that  extent  are  misleading.  A  detailed  report  which  would  have 
embraced  twenty  times  the  space  taken  by  the  Committee  would 
have  been  welcomed  gladly  by  the  architectural  and  engineering 
professions. 

In  the  design  and  construction  of  buildings  of  the  better  class, 
which  are  now  made  as  nearly  fire-proof  as  possible,  architects  and 
engineers  are  searching  constantly  for  those  materials  and  methods 
which  will  show  the  best  efficiency  and  fulfill  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  intended.  Definite  and  exact  information  on  this  subject 
is  what  is  desired  particularly.  The  behavior  of  any  given  material 
under  varying  conditions,  or  of  the  same  material  used  in  different 
ways,  would  supply  information  of  the  kind  sought.  The  fact  that 
all  materials  are  damaged  more  or  less  when  exx)osed  to  intense 
heat  does  not  interest  the  designer;  but  the  fact  that  one  material 
proved  more  efficient  than  another,  under  the  same  conditions,  is 
valuable  information.  Instead  of  collecting  information  of  this 
character,  the  Committee  seems  to  have  made  an  effort  to  generalize 
and  classify  results,  which  practically  nullifies  the  usefulness  of 
the  report. 

There  are  in  the  report  a  few  statements  of  facts  which  are 
somewhat  at  variance  with  the  writer's  observations.  On  page  322* 
a  statement  is  made  that  the  Bush  Street  front  of  the  Mills  Build- 
ing leaned  toward  the  street  from  7  to  9  in.    Careful  determination, 
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made  under  the  writer's  direction,  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  1906,  Mr.  Himmei- 
showed  that  this  front  leaned  out  toward  the  street  only  from  4  to 
5  in. 

The  very  severe  condemnation  of  masonry-walled  structures 
without  steel  frames  is  a  little  unwarranted.  Where  the  walls  were 
tied  together  and  the  masonwork  was  executed  with  good  Portland 
cement  mortar,  neither  the  earthquake  nor  the  fire  caused  any 
serious  damage.  The  Palace  Hotel  and  the  Parrott  Estate  Build- 
ing, at  the  northwest  corner  of  California  and  Montgomery  Streets, 
are  two  noteworthy  examples  of  brick  and  stone  masonry  without 
interior  steel  frames  which  stood  the  test  with  very  little  struc- 
tural damage. 

The  writer  takes  decided  issue  with  the  Committee  on  the  gen- 
eral statement,  on  page  329,*  that  "all  materials  were  destroyed 
when  directly  exposed  to  the  fire  for  any  length  of  time."  While  it 
is  admitted,  by  those  thoroughly  informed  on  this  subject,  that 
the  different  building  materials  have  varying  relative  values,  from 
a  fire-resisting  standpoint,  it  is  now  an  established  fact  that  there 
are  materials  capable  of  resisting  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
manner,  and  with  inappreciable  damage  to  the  material  itself,  any 
exposures  to  fiames  and  heat  which  are  likely  to  occur  in  any  large 
conflagration.  This  is  an  important  fact  which  should  have  been 
defined  clearly  in  the  report.. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  the  material  for  fire-proof  floors, 
only  two  kinds  are  mentioned,  namely,  terra  cotta  and  concrete, 
and  the  statement  is  correctly  made  that,  of  these  two  materials, 
**terra  cotta  suffered  the  more";  also  that,  "in  all  cases  the  record 
of  concrete  is  better  than  that  of  tile."  No  distinction,  however, 
is  made  between  different  kinds  of  concrete  and  tile  and  dif- 
ferent f onns  in  which  they  were  used.  There  is  a  vast  difference  in 
the  fire-resisting  qualities  of  concretes  made  from  different  aggre- 
gates, and  in  the  case  of  the  same  aggregates  used  in  different  ways. 
There  is  also  a  difPbrence  in  the  fire-resisting  qualities  of  hollow- 
tile  blocks. 

The  writer  has  made  an  extended  study  of  the  fire-resisting 
qualities  of  different  materials  used  for  fire-proofing  purposes,  not 
only  in  San  Francisco  and  Baltimore,  but  also  by  full-sized,  prac- 
tical fire  and  water  tests  which  have  been  made  at  different  times 
under  his  direction.  It  is  well  known  that  stone  concrete,  whether 
the  aggregates  be  of  granite,  sandstone,  limestone,  or  trap  rock. 
Buffers  from  dehydration  when  exposed  to  heat,  and  for  that  reason 
is  less  desirable  as  a  fire-proofing  material  than  concrete  made  from 
aggregates  which  do  not  contain  "water  of  crystallization."  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  stone  concrete,  when  exposed  to  a  temperature 
of  from  1 800  to  2  000®  fahr.,  for  a  period  of  4  hours,  will  be  affected 
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Mr.  Himmel-  by  dehydration  to  a  depth  of  from  3  to  4  in.,  and  the  strength  of  the 
^  *  concrete  will  be  seriously  impaired  to  that  depth.  When  the  con- 
crete has  been  damaged  by  dehydration,  the  aggregates  break  and 
disintegrate,  and  the  bond  between  the  aggregates  and  the  cement- 
ing material  is  lost,  so  that  an  ordinary  fire-stream,  under  60  lb. 
pressure,  will  easily  abrade  the  under  surface,  and  wash  it  away.  If 
the  concrete  is  allowed  to  cool  after  being  heated,  and  without  the 
application  of  water,  the  dehydrated  surfaces  can  be  picked  apart 
by  the  fingers,  or  easily  removed  with  a  small  tack  hammer,  to  the 
depth  to  which  dehydration  has  taken  place.  All  natural  rock  con- 
tains moisture,  and  for  that  reason  concrete  made  from  any  variety 
of  stone  aggregates  will  be  dehydrated  when  subjected  to  heat,  and 
consequently  is  unsuited  and  poorly  adapted  for  use  a»  a  fire-proof- 
ing material  in  any  position  where  it  is  likely  to  be  subjected  to 
high  temperatures. 

The  fundamental  principle  in  a  concrete  for  fire-proofing  pur- 
poses is  the  use  of  aggregates  which  do  not  contain  moisture,  but 
which,  when  made  into  concrete,  possess  sufficient  strength  to  fulfill 
the  requirements.  Steam-boiler  cinders,  crushed  furnace  slag, 
crushed  brick,  and  "tetzlonti"  (a  light,  porous,  lava  rock  occurring 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  City  of  Mexico)  are  the  materials  best  suited 
for  fire-resisting  concretes  which  have  been  found  to  be  commer- 
cially available.  Concrete  made  from  these  materials,  with  very 
little  ramming,  to  secure  lightness  and  porosity,  has  been  shown  to 
possess  excellent  and  satisfactory  fire-resisting  qualities. 

Another  important  feature  of  a  concrete  which  is  to  resist  heat 
is  the  presence  of  voids.  A  "full  concrete"  in  which  the  voids  are 
filled  solidly  with  cementing  material  is  desirable  from  the  stand- 
point of  strength,  but  this  feature  detracts  very  largely  from  its 
fire-resisting  qualities.  The  ordinary  requirements  for  strength  in 
building  construction,  where  these  materials  are  used  for  fire-proof- 
ing purposes,  are  amply  fulfilled  by  a  concrete  which  possesses  a 
large  percentage  of  voids,  so  that  their  presence  is  a  decided 
advantage  in  ordinary  fire-proof  floor  construction. 

The  different  forms  and  the  principles  involved  in  the  con- 
struction of  concrete  floors  have  also  an  important  bearing  on  the 
efficiency  and  fire-resisting  qualities  of  the  different  methods.  In 
all  recent  large  conflagrations,  the  segmental  arch,  in  which  all 
the  material  is  used  in  compression,  and  in  which  the  strength  is 
independent  of  light  motal  elements,  proved  to  be  in  a  class  by 
itself,  and  developed  fire-resisting  qualities  and  strength  vastly 
superior  to  any  of  the  flat-slab  methods  in  which  light  steel  rein- 
forcing elements  were  used  in  tension. 

In  all  the  flat-slab  methods  in  which  steel  tensile  elements  are  used 
the  economical  position  of  the  reinforcing  metal  is  invariably  near 
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the  under  surface  of  the  slab,  and  as  far  away  as  possible  from  the  Mr.  Himmei- 
neutral  axis.    When  located  in  this  position,  the  nearer  it  is  to  the      ^»^*k*»*- 
under  surface  of  the  slab,  the  more  it  is  exposed  to  the  effect  of  the 
heat  when  attacked  by  fire;  and,  when  thus  exposed,  the  reinforcing 
metal  has  very  little  value  as  a  load-sustaining  portion  of  the  con- 
struction. 

When  the  reinforcing  metal  is  covered  with  1  in.  of  stone 
concrete,  which  is  the  maximum  thickness  of  covering  usually 
provided,  experiments  show  that  the  metal  is  heated  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  800°  fahr.  in  about  1  hour,  and  to  1 300°  in  from  3  to 
4  hours,  when  subjected  to  a  uniform  temperature  of  1 800°  fahr. 
At  800°  fahr.  reinforcing  steel  loses  approximately  26%  of  its 
strength,  and  at  1 300°  its  strength  is  practically  nil. 

Ihe  flat-slab  methods  in  which  steel  is  used  in  tension  are,  for 
the  above  reasons,  vastly  inferior,  for  horizontal-load  sustaining 
construction,  to  the  segmental  arch  methods.  In  wall  and  partition 
work  the  use  of  metal  reinforcement  near  the  center  of  the  section 
is  much  less  objectionable,  as  the  metal  elements  act  largely  as 
stiffening  and  bracing  members,  and  the  slab,  being  in  a  vertical 
plane,  sustains  its  own  weight  and  is  therefore  less  likely  to  be 
deflected  and  damaged  when  subjected  to  heat. 

The  most  elaborate  and  instructive  fire  and  water  tests  ever 
made  were  conducted  by  the  New  York  Building  Department  in 
1896  and  1897,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gus.  C.  Henning.  These 
tests  were  made  scientifically,  and  are  on  record  in  the  Department.  . 
A  brief  resume  of  three  of  these  tests  will  be  interesting  in  con- 
nection with  this  discussion.  On  December  23d,  1896,  a  stone-con- 
crete, flat-slab,  floor  section,  11  by  15  ft.,  was  tested  by  fire  and 
water.  The  concrete  floor  was  supported  by  two  steel  beams  at 
about  4- ft.  centers.  The  reinforcing  metal  consisted  of  bars  at 
16-in.  centers,  the  under  side  of  the  bar  being  about  f  in.  from  the 
under  surface  of  the  concrete  floor  slab;  the  section  of  the  bar  was 
i  in.  by  2  in.,  the  2-in.  dimension  being  vertical.  The  concrete  was 
mixed  in  the  proportion  of  1  bbl.  of  Dyckerhoff  Portland  cement, ' 
2i  bbl.  of  sand  and  5  bbl.  of  small  broken  blue  stone  passing  a  sieve 
of  1-in.  mesh,  with  12.8%  of  water  in  bulk.  Rock  wall  plaster, 
mixed  in  the  proportions  prescribed  by  the  manufacturers,  was  then 
Applied  to  the  under  side  of  the  flooring  to  a  depth  of  about  f  in.  A 
second  coat  of  this  plaster  was  applied  later,  making  the  total  thick- 
ness of  the  plaster  from  i  to  f  in.  A  white  finish  was  then  applied 
in  the  usual  manner,  representing  the  usual  conditions  in  finished 
buildings.  This  floor  formed  the  roof  of  the  test  structure  built 
for  the  purpose,  and  was  located  about  10  ft.  above  a  grate,  of  the 
same  area  as  the  floor,  on  which  a  hardwood  fire  was  maintained 
to  produce  the  temperatures.     The  fire  was  started  at  10.30  a.  m.. 
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Mr.  Himmel-  and  the  following  temperatures    (as   recorded  by   a  Uhling   and 
^  ^   '      Steinbart  pyrometer)  were  produced  at  the  times  set  opposite: 

Temperature,  Temperature, 

in  aegrees.  Id  cegrees. 

Time.  Fahrenheit.  Time.  Fahrenheit. 

11.13  A.  M 1  776  2.00  P.  M 1  950 

11.30     "    1850  2.40     "    2100 

12.00  m 2  050  3.00     "    2  200 

12.30  P.  M 2  000  3.30     "    2100 

1.12  p.  M 2100 

At  3.30  p.  M.,  while  the  ceiling  was  observed  to  be  in  a  red-hot 
condition,  water,  at  a  pressure  of  60  lb.,  was  applied  to  it  with  a 
fire-hose  having  a  regular  li-in.  nozzle.  Some  of  the  plaster  had 
fallen  away  previously,  and  the  remainder  was  washed  away  by  the 
water.  The  fire-stream  also  abraded  the  entire  under  surface  of  the 
stone  concrete  flooring  to  a  depth  of  1}  in.,  wherever  the  water 
struck  it,  exposing  all  the  reinforcing  bars  to  an  average  of  about 
one-half  their  depth. 

The  abrasion  of  the  concrete  to  the  depth  'stated  was  due,  no 
doubt,  primarily,  to  dehydration  of  the  stone,  and  secondly  to  rup- 
ture and  disintegration  caused  by  the  sudden  cooling  while  highly 
heated,  on  the  application  of  the  fire-stream. 

A  similar  fire  and  water  test  was  made  on  a  flat-slab, 
cinder-concrete  floor  on  April  23d,  1907.  The  concrete  consisted  of 
1  bbl.  of  Atlas  Portland  cement,  2  bbl.  of  clean,  sharp  sand,  and 
4  bbl.  of  steam-boiler  cinders.  The  reinforcement  consisted  of  2J 
by  6-in.  mesh  expanded  metal  of  No.  10  gauge.  This  was  laid  di- 
rectly on  the  centering,  and  the  concrete  was  deposited  over  it  to  a 
depth  of  4  in.  The  plaster  was  King's  Windsor  cement,  applied " 
in  accordance  with  the  manufacturers'  specifications,  in  two  coats, 
to  a  total  thicknes  of  about  }  in.,  approximating  to  the  same  condition 
as  in  the  test  previously  mentioned.  The  fire  test  was  started  at 
10.05  A.  M.,  and  at  the  following  times  the  corresponding  tempera- 
tures were  obtained: 


Temperature,  lemperature, 

in  degrees,  in  aegrees. 

Time.  Fahrenheit.  Time.  Fahrenheit. 

10.52  A.  M 1  800  1.12  p.  M 2  ODD 

11.30     "    2  200  1.40     "    2100 

11.58     "    1900  2.30     "    2  050 

12.06  P.  M 2100 

At  3.05  p.  M.,  water,  at  a  pressure  of  60  lb.,  was  applied  to  tho 
ceiling  with  a  fire-hose  having  a  regular  li-in.  nozzle,  while  the  under 
side  of  the  flooring  was  observed  to  be  in  a  red-hot  condition. 
Wherever  the  water  struck  the  ceiling  the  plaster  was  washed  oflf, 
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but  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  cinder  concrete  was  abraded,  Mr.  Kimmei- 
barely  enough  to  loosen  in  spots  the  expanded  metal  fabric,  the      bright, 
under  side  of  which  was  flush  with  the  bottom  of  the  slab. 

A  similar  test  was  made  of  a  segmental,  cinder-concrete  arch  on 
October  28th,  1906.  The  concrete  was  mixed  in  the  proportions  of 
1  part  Aalborg  (Danish)  Portland  cement,  2  parts  clean,  sharp  sand, 
6  parts  steam-boiler  cinders,  without  screening  or  washing,  and  as 
taken  from  the  chutes  of  the  New  York  Steam  Company,  and  1.35 
parts  water.  This  concrete  was  laid  on  a  permanent  wire  centering 
consisting  of  No.  19,  four-warp,  two  filling  wire-cloth,  stiffened  by 
^^^-in.  round  steel  rods  woven  in  at  intervals  of  9  in.,  segmental  in 
form,  providing  for  a  thickness  of  about  3i  in.  at  the  crown  of  the 
arch,  the  concrete  being  placed  in  position  without  ramming  and  by 
simply  patting  and  smoothing  the  top  surface  with  shovels.  The 
plastering  consisted  of  ordinary  lime  mortar  furnished  by  the 
United  States  Mortar  Supply  Company,  of  New  York  City,  and  the 
two  coats  aggregated  §  in.  in  thickness.  One  entire  bay,  or  one- 
third  of  the  under  side  of  the  floor  area,  was  left  unplastered  so  as 
to  expose  the  concrete  to  the  direct  action  of  the  flames.  The  fire 
test  was  started  at  10.06  a.  m.,  and  the  following  temperatures  were 
obtained  at  the  times  set  opposite: 


Time. 

Temperature, 
In  degrees, 
Fahrenheit. 

Time. 

Temperature. 

in  degrees, 

Fahrenheit. 

11.14  A.   M .  . . 

1700 

1.06  P.    M .  . . 

2100 

11.35       "     ... 

1900 

1.45       "     ... 

2  050 

11.55     "    ... 

2  050 

1.57      "    ... 

2125 

12.16  P.  M . . . 

2  000 

2.18     "    ... 

2130 

12.30     "    ... 

2150 

2.55     "    ... 

1950 

12.43      "    ... 

2  300 

At  3.06  P.  M.,  water,  at  a  pressure  of  60  lb.,  was  applied  to  the 
ceiling  with  a  fire-hose  having  a  IJ-in.  nozzle,  while  the  under  side 
of  the  flooring  was  observed  to  be  in  a  red-hot  condition.  The  fol- 
lowing is  quoted  from  records  of  the  Building  Department : 

"Close  examination  of  the  concrete  showed  that  the  wire  netting 
had  been  completely  burned  off  in  the  naked  arch.  The  concrete 
arch  (unplastered)  seemed  not  affected  in  any  way  by  the  fire  or 
water  except  small  spots  washed  away  where  water  struck  with 
great  force." 

The  spots  referred  to  were  not  more  than  i  in.  in  depth,  and  did 
not  aggregate  more  than  3  sq.  ft.  of  the  entire  surface. 

Several  months  after  this  test  was  made,  two  2-in.  cubes,  made 
from  the  concrete  which  had  passed  through  this  test,  were  tested 
for  strength,  and  developed  a  crushing  strength  of  940  lb.  per  sq.  in., 
which  shows  about  the  same  strength  as  a  similar  normal  concrete 
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Mr.  Himmei-  of  the  same  age,  and  indicates  therefore  that,  with  the  exception  of 
wnght.       ^  ^^j^  ^^^^  j^ygj.  ^^  ^jj^  actual  surface  of  contact  with  the  flames, 

the  concrete  was  uninjured  hy  the  test. 

Approximately  li  hours  were  required  in  all  these  tests  to  develop 
a  temperature  of  2  000**  fahr.  This  minimum  temperature,  with  a 
maximum  temperature  running  up  to  2  SOO**  fahr.,  was  maintained 
for  about  3J  hours  longer  before  the  application  of  water. 

In  the  special  structures  used  for  these  tests,  the  walls  were  of 
brick,  13  in.  in  thickness,  with  four  flues  at  each  corner.  The  in- 
take openings  below  the  grate  were  sufficiently  large  to  induce  the 
necessary  draft,  and  this  was  regulated  by  sheet-iron  dampers.  To 
produce  and  maintain  the  temperatures  recorded,  an  average  of 
about  7  cords  of  hardw6od  fuel  was  consumed,  representing  a  total 
average  depth  of  approximately  6J  ft.  over  the  entire  grate  area. 

In  the  average  office  and  hotel  building,  the  combustible  con- 
tents, which  would  be  consumed  in  the  case  of  a  conflagration,  con- 
sist of  the  wood  finish,  the  furniture  and  the  furnishings.  If  these 
were  all  removed  and  placed  in  a  layer  of  uniform  thickness  over  the 
floor  area,  there  would  seldom  be  an  average  depth  of  more  than 
6  or  8  in.;  or,  approximately,  one-tenth  of  the  quantity  of  fuel  con- 
sumed in  the  New  York  Building  Department  tests.  The  intensity 
of  the  heat  and  the  duration  of  the  fire  in  the  interior  of  fire-proof 
buildings  depend  upon  the  conditions  of  draft  and  the  quantity  and 
character  of  the  fuel  or  combustible  contents.  In  the  San  Fran- 
cisco hotels  and  office  buildings  the  average  duration  of  the  fire  in 
any  one  room  seldom  exceeded  20  or  30  min.  In  special  cases,  as  in 
supply  and  storage  rooms,  the  duration  of  the  fire  was  longer,  but 
the  conditions  of  draft  in  rooms  of  that  kind  were  generally  such 
that  the  fire  smouldered  and  did  not  bum  with  as  intense  a  heat. 
The  average  maximum  temperatures  attained  in  these  buildings,  as 
determined  by  the  fusing  of  metals  and  other  phenomena,  ranged 
from  1 600  to  1  900®  fahr.  In  certain  spots  where  there  happened 
to  be  more  than  the  average  quantity  of  fuel,  and  the  conditions  of 
draft  were  favorable,  temperatures  up  to  2  100  and  2  200°  fahr.  were 
sometimes  reached.  These  maximum  temperatures,  however,  were 
not  maintained  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  in  each  case. 

From  the  foregoing  observations,  and  on  account  of  the  total 
quantity  of  fuel  that  it  was  possible  to  consume,  it  should  be  ap- 
parent, even  to  an  inexperienced  person,  that  the  test  by  fire  durinjr 
the  conflagration  in  the  average  hotel  and  office  building  in  San 
Francisco  was  comparatively  light,  and  approximately  only  one- 
eighth  to  one-tenth  as  severe  as  the  regulation  fire  test  made  by  the 
New  York  Building  Department.  The  effect  of  the  fire  on  the  fire- 
proofing  materials,  as  observed  by  the  writer,  was  approximately  in 
this  proportion.     It  is  patent,  therefore,  that  nowhere  near  the  en- 
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durance  of  good  fire-proofing  material  is  ever  reached  in  buildings  Mr  Himmei- 
of  this  class.  «^'"*«»»*- 

There  were  certain  structures,  of  course,  such  as  the  Kamm 
Building,  the  Sloan  Building,  and  others,  in  which  large  quantities 
of  combustible  materials  were  stored.  There  were  also  certain 
rooms  and  limited  areas  in  other  buildings  where  larger  quantities 
of  combustible  materials  were  stored,  greatly  increasing  the  duration 
of  the  exposure  to  fire.  There  were,  however,  no  cases  observed 
by  the  writer  ;vhich  were  exposed  to  as  severe  a  fire  test  as  the 
standard  tests  of  the  New  York  Building  Department  in  1896  and 
1897.  There  were  places  where  a  fire  burned  continuously  for  from 
24  to  36  hours,  but  the  conditions  of  draft  in  those  cases  were  not 
favorable  for  the  production  of  high  temperatures  over  any  con- 
siderable areas,  and  consequently  the  actual  damage  to  the  concrete 
fire-proofing  was  not  as  great  as  might  have  been  expected.  The 
greatest  depth  to  which  dehydration  extended,  in  the  most  extreme 
cases  observed,  did  not  exceed  1 J  in. ;  while  the  observations  on  cinder 
concrete  did  not  disclose  any  damage  whatever.  The  last  remarks 
refer,  of  course,  to  concrete  which  was  of  good  quality  previous  to 
the  fire. 

In  San  Francisco,  stone  concrete  was  used  for  floor  construction 
and  fire-proofing  more  generally  than  any  other.  Gravel,  steam- 
boiler  cinders  and  broken  brick  were  also  used  as  aggregates  to  a 
lesser  extent.  Cinders  are  not  used  more  generally  in  San  Fran- 
cisco because  the  ferries  and  yailroads,  and  some  of  the  power  plants, 
use  oil  instead  of-  coal  as  a  fuel,  and  comparatively  few  cinders  are 
available.  There  were,  however,  a  number  of  buildings  in  which 
cinder  concrete  hacj  been  used. 

In  the  basement  and  cellar  stories,  the  metal  lath  and  plaster 
ceilings  were  generally  omitted,  thus  exposing  the  under  side  of 
the  concrete  floors  covered  with  plaster  directly  to  the  flames.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  there  were  larger  quantities  of  inflammable  materials 
in  the  basement  stories  than  in  any  of  the  others,  and  consequently 
the  fire-proof  floors  directly  above  were  generally  exposed  to  a  longer 
attack  of  heat  than  those  of  the  upper  stories.  Then,  again,  there 
were  instances,  such  as  in  the  cases  of  the  Aronson,  Young,  Scott, 
and  Sloan  Buildings,  and  others,  in  which  there  were  no  metal  lath 
ceilings,  or  which  had  such  ceilings  only  in  one  or  two  stories.  In 
these  buildings,  and  in  the  basement  stories  of  others,  there  was 
ample  opportunity  for  a' careful  and  intelligent  comparison  between 
the  fire-resisting  qualities  of  stone  and  cinder  concrete,  as  well  as 
the  relative  effects  of  fire  upon  the  segmental-arch  methods  and  the 
flat-slab  methods,  in  which  steel  reinforcing  metal  was  used  in 
tension.  There  are  always  sufficient  phenomena,  such  as  the  fusing 
of  metals,  the  effect  on  plaster,  brick  and  stone  work,  the  quantity 
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Mr.  Himmei-  of  aahes,  etc.,  etc.,  from  which  it  is  possible  to  glean  a  very  good 
^""'^  *  idea  of  the  duration  and  intensity  of  the  heat  generated.  The  in- 
experienced investigator,  however,  is  very  likely  to  be  led  to  er- 
roneous conclusions  by  superficial  observation.  In  both  Baltimore 
and  San  Francisco  there  were  buildings  in  which  the  concrete  fire- 
proofing  appeared  to  be  damaged  considerably  by  the  fire,  and  many 
intelligent  architects  and  engineers  were  misled  by  the  appearance 
of  these  concretes  after  the  fire.  Very  few  took  the  time  and  trouble 
to  seek  out  a  spot  where  the  material  had  been  subjected  to  very 
little  or  no  heat  and  examine  the  material  to  ascertain  its  actual  con- 
dition before  the  fire.  Wherever  concrete  fire-proofing  has  been 
apparently  damaged  by  a  normal  attack  of  fire,  such  as  could  be 
expected  in  a  hotel  or  office  building,  the  writer  has  invariably 
found,  on  close  investigation,  that  the  concrete  was  of  poor  quality, 
and  that  this  fact  has  been  thoroughly  disclosed  and  emphasized  by 
the  fire. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  writer  as  to  the  relative  fire- 
resisting  qualities  of  the  different  materials  used  for  fire-proof 
floors  are  set  forth  in  considerable  detail  in  his  report  on  the  dis- 
aster, entitled,  "The  San  Francisco  Earthquake  and  Fire,  1906,"  a 
copy  of  which  is  in  the  Library  of  the  Society.  These  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows: 

The  segmental  cinder-concrete  arch,  in  short  spans  (8  ft.  or  less), 
where  the  concrete  was  originally  of  good  quality,  developed  the  best 
flre-resisting  qualities  and  strength.  This  material  and  this  form 
of  using  it  proved  vastly  superior  to  any  other  usQd  for  fire-proofing 
purposes.  This  method  was  used  in  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  and  in 
the  ground  floor  of  Haas'  Candy  Factory,  at  .the  corner  of  Mint 
Avenue  and  Jessop  Street,  and  not  a  single  square  foot  of  the  floor 
arching  in  these  buildings  was  damaged  in  the  least  by  the  fire. 

The  next  best  fire-resistance  was  shown  by  the  short-span  (8  ft. 
or  less),  cinder-concrete,  flat-slab  floor  construction,  in  which  steel 
reinforcing  metal  was  used  in  tension.  This  method  and  material 
was  used  in  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  in  which  the  damage  by  fire 
was  inappreciable. 

The  next  in  order  of  fire-resistance  was  the  same  short-span, 
flat-slab  method  of  reinforced  concrete  in  which  stone  and  gravel 
aggregates  were  used.  This  method  and  material  was  used  quite  ex- 
tensively, the  best  results  having  been  shown  in  the  Mutual  Savings 
Bank  Building,  the  Bush  Street  and  South  Offices  of  the  Pacific 
States  Telephone  Company,  and  many  others. 

The  next  method  in  the  order  of  fire-resistance  was  the  rein- 
forced stone-concrete  construction  proper  in  long  spans,  and  where 
rolled-steel  girders  and  beams  were  generally  omitted.  Where  this 
method  was  used,  a  very  slight  attack  of  fire  was  generally  sufficient 
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to  cause  the  rupture  of  the  concrete  underneath  the  reinforcing  Mr.  Himmei- 
metal,  so  that  it  fell  away,  exposing  the  metal.     There  were  com-      ^^e^^- 
paratively  few  buildings,  however,  in  which  this  method  of  construc- 
tion was  used. 

The  material  which  gave  the  least  satisfactory  results,  from  a  fire- 
resisting  standpoint,  was  the  hollow  tile  blocks,  whether  used  as  end 
or  side  construction. 

In  many  of  the  hotels  and  office  buildings  a  separate,  flat,  metal 
lath  and  plaster  ceiling  was  erected  underneath  the  fire-proof  floors, 
which  is  in  itself  a  flre-resisting  barrier  of  considerable  value,  and 
a  protection  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  economi- 
cal design  of  flre-proof  construction.    A  well-designed  and  executed 
metal  lath  and  plaster  ceiling  remained  in  position  intact  in  a  New 
York  Building  Department  test  for  a  period  of  4  hours  from  the 
time  of  starting  the  flre  test.     This  represented  a  period  of  IJ  hours 
during    which    the    temi)erature    was    raised    from    70    to    1700** 
fahr.,     i    hour     from    1700     to     2  000'',     and     2     hours     during 
which  the  temperature   ranged   from   2  000   to   2  300°,   averaging, 
approximately,    2 100°     fahr.     This     ceiling    was     suspended     by 
clampa  or  hangers  made  from  steel  stock  weighing  i  lb.  per  lin. 
ft.,  hooked  around  both  sides  of  the  lower  flanges  of  the  beams,  at 
16- in.  intervals;  it  supported  approximately  7  sq.  ft.  of  ceiling  sur- 
face per  hanger.     The  furring  consisted  of  flat  bars  weighing  0.6  lb. 
per  lin.  ft.,  set  on  edge  and  running  through  slots  in  the  hangers. 
The  metal  lath  was  stiffened  with  J-in.  round  steel  rods  at  intervals 
of  7 J  in.,  and  was  laced  to  the  furring  bars  with  No.  18  galvanized- 
steel  lacing  wire  at  every  intersection  of  the  stiffening  rods  with  the 
furring  bars.     These  details  are  important,  and  are  given  in  order 
to  describe  the  essential  features  of  a  metal  lath  and  plaster  ceiling 
which  will  give  good  efficiency.     In  hotels  and  office  buildings,  a 
ceiling  of  this  character  will  afford  ample  protection  for  the  soffits 
of  the  floor  beams,  making  it  unnecessary  to  cover  these  separately 
with  an  additional  fire-proofing  material.     This   fact  also  results 
in  a  saving  in  the  thickness  of  the  floor  construction,  and  for  this 
reason  is  an  economical  feature. 

A  fact  that  was  demonstrated  convincingly  in  the  San  Francisco 
fire  was  the  undesirability  of  copper  wire  for  fastening  metal  lath, 
the  much  lower  fusing  point  of  copper  in  numerous  cases  permitting 
the  metal  lath  to  drop,  away  from  the  supports  long  before  it  would 
have  failed  had  steel  wire  been  used.  This  fact  was  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  James  Flood  Building  and  in  the  rooms  damaged 
by  fire  in  the  United  States  Post  Office  Building.  It  has  been  the 
uniform  practice  in  the  Supervising  Architect's  Office,  during  the 
last  10  years,  to  specify  copper  lacing  wire  for  fastening  metal  lath 
in  all  the  (Government  buildings.     The  ceilings  in  these  buildings, 
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Mr.  Uimme).  therefore,  cannot  be  expected  to  develop  the  best  fire  resistance  in 
wrijfM.       gg^g^  q£  ^^  actual  test. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  tends  to  create  erroneous  im- 
pressions as  to  the  province  of  metal  lath  and  plaster  ceilings,  and 
states  that  in  many  cases  they  protected  the  concrete  floors.  While 
this  is  true  to  the  extent  of  their  value  as  a  fire-resisting  barrier, 
the  concrete  floors,  when  composed  of  good  material,  were  sufficiently 
refractory  to  have  made  a  good  record  without  the  ceilings  referred 
to.  In  the  case  of  the  hollow  tile  blocks,  however,  where  these  were 
protected  only  by  plaster,  in  nearly  every  case  the  soffit  members  of 
the  tile  blocks  were  cracked  away,  exposing  the  cellular  spaces. 
The  very  general  damage  of  this  character  indicated  that  this 
material  possesses  poor  fire-resisting  qualities.  Wherever  well- 
constructed  metal  lath  and  plaster  ceilings  were  erected  under  tile 
blocks,  as  in  the  James  Flood  Building,  and  in  the  upper  stories  of 
the  Spring  Valley  Building,  they  prevented  serious  damage  to  the 
blocks.  This  was  demonstrated  clearly  by  the  fact  that  wherever 
the  metal  lath  and  plaster  ceilings  fell  away  in  spots,  the  tile  blocks 
directly  above  were  in  all  cases  badly  damaged.  The  tile  blocks 
also  showed  great  weakness  and  inability  to  resist  the  impact  of 
falling  bodies  on  account  of  brittleness,  and  numerous  safes  in  the 
various  office  buildings  very  generally  fell  through  the  tile  floors 
into  the  basement,  breaking  holes  through  the  successive  floors 
under  them  and  sometimes  inflicting  serious  damage  to  the 
mechanical  plants. 

On  page  334*  of  the  report  the  following  statement  is  made : 

"The  fire  shows  that  a  cover  of  lath  and  plaster  directly  upon 
the  flange,  protected  again  by  the  suspended  ceilings,  is  the  best. 
The  layer  of  plaster  alone  on  the  flange  will  not  protect." 

In  view  of  what  precedes  it,  this  statement,  which  is  typical 
and  characteristic  of  the  report,  illustrates  the  difficulty  in  arriving 
at  general  conclusions.  A  metal  lath  and  plaster  soffit  protection 
is  well  known  to  be  less  efficient  than  2  in.  of  cinder  concrete,  held 
in  place  by  metal  lath,  with  plaster  applied  over  that.  The  efficiency 
of  the  metal  lath  and  plaster  ceilings  and  their  field  of  usefulness 
as  fire-resisting  barriers,  have  already  been  discussed.  An  actual 
misstatement,  however,  is  made  in  the  latter  part  of  the  above 
quotation,  in  that  there  were  several  notable  instances  where  a 
metal  lath  and  plaster  soffit  protection  gave  exceedingly  good  and 
satisfactory  results,  namely,  in  the  Kamm  Building  and  the  Aron- 
son  Building*  In  both  of  these  buildings  crimped  or  corrugated 
wire  lath  was  wrapped  around  the  soffits  of  the  beams,  the  corruga- 
tions offsetting  the  wire  surfaces  about  3  in.  from  the  beam.  This 
lath  was  placed  in  position  before  the  concrete  was  laid,  so  that  the 
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edges  were  thoroughly  anchored  in  the  concrete.  After  the  re-  mt.  Himmei- 
moval  of  the  wood  forms,  plaster  gauged  with  Portland  cement  ^^*«f**t. 
was  applied  to  the  soffits,  filling  the  spaces  between  the  metal  lath 
and  the  beams  solidly  with  the  material  and  making  a  total  thick- 
ness of  approximately  1  in.  of  cement  plaster  protection.  There 
were  no  metal  lath  and  plaster  ceilings  underneath  the  soffit  pro- 
tection, and  in  the  Kamm  Building  this  method  was  subjected  to 
as  severe  a  fire  as  occurred  in  any  of  the  fire-proof  buildings  in 
San  Francisco,  yet  a  careful  examination  of  the, building  imme- 
diately after  the  fire  did  not  show  any  failure  whatever  of  this 
soffit  protection.  The  same  method  was  used  with  good  results  in 
the  Aronson  Building,  where  it  was  exposed  directly  to  the  flames 
without  any  intervening  metal  lath  and  plaster  ceilings. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  goes  somewhat  into  detail  in 
recommending  certain  methods  of  fire-proofing  columns  and  other 
important  structural  members.  While  the  recommendations  given 
are  excellent  for  certain  conditions,  the  treatment  of  columns,  like 
fire-proof  floor  construction,  is  a  question  of  economical  adaptation 
to  the  requirements. 

The  protection  to  the  steel  frame,  as  well  as  the  method  used  in 
the  floor  construction,  must  in  all  cases  be  adapted  to  the  character 
of  the  building  and  the  quantity  of  its  combustible  contents.  A 
building  with  floors  finished  in  cement,  marble,  or  other  incom- 
bustible material,  with  metal-covered  woodwork  and  only  a  small 
quantity  of  combustible  furniture  and  furnishings,  will  not  require 
as  heavy  and  efficient  protection  for  the  steel  skeleton  frame  as  a 
warehouse,  department  store,  or  similar  building  in  which  will  be 
stored  large  quantities  of  combustible  goods  and  materials.  A 
standard  or  uniform  method  of  protecting  structural  members,  to 
be  used  in  all  classes  of  buildings,  would  not  be  economical,  and 
would  result  in  a  hardship  and  waste  in  many  cases. 

An  iipportant  fact,  which  is  of  interest  to  architects  and  en- 
gineers, and  to  which  the  report  of  the  Committee  does  not  refer, 
relates  to  architectural  terra  cotta.  When  properly  designed,  and 
set  in  a  first-class  manner,  the  results  were  generally  satisfactory. 
In  many  cases,  however,  where  the  cores  were  large  and  the  shells 
of  the  material  were  less  than  2  in.  in  thickness,  it  spalled  and 
cracked  under  moderate  heat. 

Another  important  lesson  taught  with  great  emphasis  by  the 
San  Francisco  disaster  was  the  necessity  of  avoiding  all  forms  of 
block  partitions  around  stairway  and  elevator  openings.  These 
generally  proved  to  be  weak,  both  in  the  earthquake  and  in  the 
fire,  and  almost  invariably  failed.  The  debris  from  such  enclosing 
partitions  fell  upon  the  stairways,  frequently  breaking  them  down 
and  causing  irreparable  damage.  The  failure  of  the  block  par- 
titions  also  precipitated   large  quantities   of  blocks   into   elevator 
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Mr.  Himinei-  shafts,  damaging  the  framework  and  doors,  and  often  injuring 
^^^  '  large  portions  of  the  mechanical  equipment  in  the  lower  story.  A 
reinforced-concrete  partition  with  vertical  steel  memhers  anchored 
to  the  heams,  or  fire-proof  construction  at  the  top  and  bottom,  is 
vastly  superior  and  preferable  for  enclosing  openings  of  this 
character. 

The  writer  is  greatly  surprised  at  the  statement  made  by  the 
Committee  in  its  final  conclusions  on  page  333*  to  the  effect,  "that 
the  destruction  of  fire-proofing  must  be  expected,  and  that  it  will 
have  to  be  restored  after  a  fire." 

There  is  absolutely  no  question  that,  at  the  present  time,  methods 
and  materials  are  available  for  fire-proofing  purposes  which  are 
thoroughly  efficient  and  will  fulfill  the  various  requirements  for 
different  classes  of  buildings  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  manner.  By 
this  is  meant  that  when  suitable  methods  and  materials  are  used 
and  adapted  intelligently  to  the  requirements  of  any  particular 
building,  such  fire-proofing  will  not  be  damaged  seriously  by  the 
combustion  of  the  inflammable  contents  of  the  building  in  the  case 
of  a  fire.  The  efficiency  of  first-class  methods  and  materials  has 
been  demonstrated  in  full-sized  fire  and  water  tests  made  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  the  past,  and  numerous  examples  of  entirely  satis- 
factory fire-proofing  were  to  be  found  in  both  the  Baltimore  and 
San  Francisco  conflagrations. 

To  reach  correct  and  intelligent  conclusions,  and  make  definite 
progress  in  the  development  of  fire-proof  construction,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  exercise  intelligent  discrimination  and  adopt  that  which 
is  good  and  which  has  proven  efficient  in  actual  test  by  fire;  and 
discard  and  abandon  that  which  has  failed  or  proved  deficient.  This 
principle  was  followed  by  the  writer  in  his  report,  already  referred 
to.  By  giving  complete,  detailed  descriptions  of  the  methods  and 
materials  of  construction  in  the  instances  of  satisfactory  fire-proof- 
ing, some  of  which  have  been  referred  to  in  the  report,  such  as  the 
concrete  column  protection  in  the  St.  Francis  Hotel,  the  Shreve 
Building,  and  others,  and  the  fire-proof  floor  construction  in  those 
buildings  where  good  results  were  shown,  definite  information 
would  have  been  available  to  assist  architects,  engineers,  and  others 
in  designing  efficient  fire-proof  construction  for  future  buildings. 
Unfortunately,  the  report  of  the  Committee  is  absolutely  devoid  of 
such  detailed  information,  and  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  ren- 
dering a  public  service  has  thus  been  lost. 

There  is,  finally,  a  phase  of  this  subject  which  has  not  yet  been 
touched  upon — ^the  commercial  side.  The  writer's  long  experience 
in  the  biisiness  of  contracting  for  fire-proof  construction  has 
afforded  exceptional  opportunity  to  study  the  attitude  of  capitalists, 
owners,  and  architects  on  this  subject.    It  will  no  doubt  be  a  sur- 
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prise  to  many  to  learn  that  in  more  than  95%  of  the  fire-proof  Mr.  Himmei- 

buildings  erected  during  the  last  five  years  the  mistaken  economy      ^"^^  ^' 

of  owners  and  their  representatives  has  prevented  the  adoption  of 

good  fire-proof  construction  in  that  proportion  of  buildings.     In 

every  case  the  difference  between  a  poor  and  mediocre  method  of 

fire-proofing  and  a  first-class  and  efficient  method  has  not  been  in 

excess  of  from  2  to  4%  of  the  cost  of  the  building.    As  long  as  a 

cheap  method  or  system  of  fire-f>roofing  complies  with  the  building 

laws  of  the  city  in  which  the  building  is  to  be  located,  and  fulfills 

the  requirements  for  strength,  the  average  owner  is  satisfied,  and 

is    unwilling  to   appropriate   any  additional   money   whatever   for 

superior  methods  or  materials.     It  is  the  same  old  story  of  "just 

as  good''  substitution. 

When  the  owner,  as  is  generally  the  case,  has  no  practical 
knowledge  of  building  construction,  and  is  incapable  of  judging 
of  the  merits  of  different  methods  and  materials,  he  invariably 
adopts  the  lowest-priced  method  or  system  offered,  or  instructs  his 
architects  or  representatives  to  do  so.  One  of  the  incomprehensible 
things  is  the  further  fact  that  the  average  owner,  or  his  business 
representative,  thinks  that  he  is  fulfilling  every  moral  and  business 
obligation  by  offering  to  aWard  the  work  to  the  concerns  furnishing 
first-class  and  efficient  methods  at  the  same  price  that  the  poorest 
and  cheapest  methods  are  offered  to  them.  This  policy  and  method 
of  placing,  contracts  for  fire-proof  construction  is  used  almost  with- 
out exception,  even  by  large  railroads  and  wealthy  corporations. 

In  the  case  of  all  other  building  materials,  such  as  stone,  brick, 
steel,  cement,  etc.,  quality  is  carefully  considered,  and  the  prices 
are  graded  accordingly;  but  in  the  consideration  and  selection  of 
fire-proof  construction,  which  is  probably  the  most  important  detail 
of  a  modem  building,  quality  and  efficiency  have  been  entirely 
neglected  up  to  the  present  time. 

As  long  as  owners  and  architects  are  unwilling  to  pay  the  small 
additional  amount  necessary  to  secure  first-class  fire-proofing  they 
must  expect  results  such  as  were  shown  in  Baltimore  and  San 
Francisco  whenever  a  conflagration  of  any  magnitude  occurs.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  the  exercise  of  the  most  ordinary  intelli- 
gence would  prompt  the  owner  of  a  valuable  building  to  expend 
from  2  to  4%  of  its  cost,  in  order  to  secure  exemption  from  damage 
to  the  structural  parts  of  the  building,  and  an  additional  5%  for 
the  protection  of  exterior  window  and  door  openings,  in  order  to 
save  the  contents  of  the  building  from  exterior  attack  by  fire. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  recent  great  disasters  in  Baltimore  and 
San  Francisco  will  serve  to  show  the  great  importance  of  recog- 
nizing merit  and  quality  in  fire-proofing  methods  and  materials,  and 
demonstrate  the  necessity,  as  well  as  the  ultimate  economy,  of  using 
first-class  and  efficient  methods  of  fire-proofing  in  future  buildings. 
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THE  REINFORCED  CONCRETE  BRIDGE 

ACROSS    THE    HUDSON    RIVER 

AT  SANDY  HILL,  NEW  YORK. 

Discussion.* 


By  Messrs.  Henry  H.  Quimby,  C.  L.  Slocum,  D.  L.  Kret.lwitz 

AND  E.  W.  Stern. 


3ir.  gniniby.  Henry  H.  Quimby,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — This  bridge 
is  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  economic  and  esthetic  ad- 
vantages of  concrete  as  a  material  of  construction.  A  steel-girder 
structure  with  paved  deck  would  have  cost  more — the  $72  000 
would  scarcely  have  paid  for  the  superstructure  alone — and  the 
cost  of  proper  maintenance  capitalized  would  add  a  very  consider- 
able percentage  to  the  total.  Its  appearance — its  architecture — is 
also  very  pleasing,  and  the  bridge  will  be  a  lasting  delight  to  the 
community  served  by  it. 

The  paper,  while  prtisenting  the  novel  features  and  discussing 
the  important  points  of  the  design,  is  somewhat  meapor  in  respect 
to  several  matters  in  which  designers  of  concrete  arches  are  especial- 
ly interested.  The  stress  diagram,  and  the  method  used  in  com- 
puting the  stresses  in  the  steel  and  concrete,  including  the  tempera- 
ture stresses,  would  add  much  to  the  value  of  the  paper,  as  would 
also  the  details  of  the  cost — the  quantities  and  unit  costs  of  the 
several  divisions  of  the  work. 

♦This  discussion  (of  the  paper  by  William  H.  liurr,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  printed  in 
Proceeding*  for  April,  1«>7),  is  printed  in  Proceedings  in  ortler  that  the  views  expressed 
may  be  brought  before  all  members  for  further  discussion. 
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The  advantage  of  locality,  of  the  proximity  of  the  raw  mate-  Mr.  Quimby. 
rials,  may  have  been  considerable,  but,  even  then,  the  management 
must  have  been  very  eJflScient,  for  the  cost  of  the  work  seems  to 
have  been  quite  low  and  the  time  consumed  remarkably  short. 

The  stresses  in  the  arch  due  to  changes  of  temperature  will  be 
high  at  the  crown  and  at  the  spring,  the  whole  effect  of  the  change 
in  length  of  arch,  and  the  consequent  rise  and  fall  of  the  crown, 
being  concentrated  at  these  thi*ee  points  because  the  intermediate 
stretches  are  held  rigidly  to  shape  by  the  spandrel  walls,  unless  the 
latter  should  be  ruptured.  The  author's  analysis  of  this  effect 
would  be  valuable.  The  paper  states  that  the  bridge  is  designed 
to  carry  the  specified  loads  without  exceeding  a  compressive  stress 
of  500  lb.  per  sq.  in.  in  the  concrete,  and  that,  for  all  ordinary 
loadings,  even  with  the  prescribed  railway  loads,  that  compressive 
stress  does  not  exceed  about  400  lb.  per  sq.  in.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  the  difference  between  the  two  represents  the  temperature 
stress,  or  whether  the  higher  is  merely  the  extreme  fiber  stress  at 
the  greatest  eccentricity  of  the  center  of  pressure. 

The  order  in  which  the  concrete  was  placed  is  an  important 
consideration.  If  the  soffit  sheathing,  in  which  was  embedded  the 
rods  anchoring  the  block -built  outer  ribs  to  the  inner  ribs,  was  not 
constructed  at  the  time  of  grouting  the  blocks,  an  opening  between 
the  blocks  and  the  sheathing  is  possible,  thus  admitting  water  and 
subjecting  the  anchors  to  corrosion  and  ultimate  destruction.  The 
method  of  placing  the  rib  concrete  and  that  of  the  walls  affects 
the  question  of  initial  stresses  in  the  material,  which,  when  com- 
bined with  temperature  stresses,  are  undoubtedly  sometimes  the 
cause  of  spalling  and  cracking. 

The  transverse  reinforcement  of  the  interior  spandrel  walls  is 
novel,  and  will  probably*  not  be  generally  regarded  as  necessary. 
The  cleavage  that  such  reinforcement  will  resist  is  only  longitudinal, 
either  vertical  as  a  spilt  or  diagonal  as  a  shear  of  a  column  in  com- 
pression, and  such  thin  walls  should  not  be  subject  to  the  former, 
and  these  are  stressed  so  low  vertically  that  the  latter  should  not 
be  feared.  A  very  efficient  reinforcement  in  the  same  direction 
would  be  flat  stones  embedded  horizontally  in  the  walls.  This  is 
found  to  add  to  the  compressive  strength  of  the  concrete,  and  also 
to  be  economical,  for  the  extra  labor  of  placing  is  more  than  offset 
by  the  saving  of  cement  concrete. 

The  channel  sleepers  under  the  track  rails  seem  to  be  merely 
bedded  on  the  concrete.  If  they  are  not  bolted  down  firmly  they 
will  be  likely  to  give  trouble  by  loosening  and  pounding.  It  has 
been  found  necessary  in  this  class  of  track  construction  to  hold  the 
rails  down  firmly  to  a  solid  bearing  on  the  concrete  to  prevent 
chattering,  thus  pulverizing  the  surface  and  corrugating  the  rails. 
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Mr.  Quiniby.  The  wisdom  of  the  plan  of  construction — ^block  facing  built  up 
several  courses  and  then  grouted,  and  afterward  filling  in  the  heart 
with  concrete  which  pretty  certainly  will  shrink  away  from  the 
facing — will  not  be  generally  conceded.  Shrinkage  openings,  as 
well  as  the  almost  inevitable  voids  that  the  grout  will  fail  to  fill 
because  of  entrapped- air  and  other  stoppages  of  flow,  will  be  likely 
to  collect  water,  which  is  a  destructive  agent  in  all  masonry;  and 
the  claim  made  in  the  paper  that  the  construction  is  monolithic  is 
hardly  warranted.  The  economy  of  the  method  is  open  to  question, 
which,  however,  should  be  answerable  by  the  record  of  cost  on  this 
work  compared  with  the  fairly  definitely  known  cost  of  wooden 
forms.  The  other  expressed  purpose  of  the  adoption  of  this  system 
of  construction — to  produce  a  satisfactory  surface  finish — could 
have  been  easily  accomplished  in  monolithic  work  by  removing  the 
face  forms  within  a  day  or  two  of  placing  the  concrete  and  then 
scrubbing  o£F  the  film  from  the  surface,  leaving  the  aggregate  ex- 
posed to  view.  The  result  of  this  treatment  is  a  face  which  is 
stone-like  in  texture  and  wearing  quality,  and  not  subject  to  the 
discoloration  which  mars  a  cement  surface;  or  the  face  might 
have  been  tooled  to  remove  the  film,  thus  obtaining  a  surface  which 
would  be  quite  pleasing. 

Mr.  siocum.  C.  L.  Slocum,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — The  some- 
what novel  methods  of  design  and  construction  used  by  the 
author,  in  this,  bridge,  are  of  especial  interest  to  the  profession. 
The  method  followed  in  making  each  arch  or  series  of  arches  in- 
dependent and  self-supporting,  without  leaving  the  falsework  in 
place  until  the  completion  of  the  abutments,  or  providing  an  abut- 
ment support  or  its  equivalent  to  withstand  the  dead-load  thrust 
of  the  completed  arch  spans,  has  many  distinct  advantages,  par- 
ticularly in  places  where  of  necessity  only  a  portion  of  the  bridge 
can  be  built  at  one  time.  This  is  especially  true  where  a  series  of 
arches  span  railroad  tracks  in  constant  use,  and  where  all  the  room 
desired  is  not  to  be  had. 

Such  conditions  have  been  encountered  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
in  the  construction  of  the  arches  of  the  reinforced  concrete  highway 
bridges  of  the  New  Haven  Improvement  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad.  Here  each  highway  bridge  con- 
sists of  four  or  five  solid  spandrel  arches,  each  arch  spanning  a  pair 
of  tracks.  In  this  improvement,  in  which  the  tracks  are  in  a  de- 
pression or  cut,  other  recourse  could  not  be  had;  there  was  not 
enough  room  to  shift  traffic  from  the  site  of  the  new  structures, 
and  besides,  these  highway  bridges  are  so  close  to  one  another  that 
certain  spans  in  four  of  the  five  bridges  of  this  class,  have  to  be 
constructed  to  receive  the  tracks  for  traffic  before  the  remaining? 
spans  can  be  completed. 


PLATE  LXXIV, 

PAPERS,  AM.  80C.  C  E. 

AUaUBT,  1WT. 

REINFORCED  CONCRETE  BRIDGES. 
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The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that,  in  most  cases,  fabricated  units,  Mr.  siocum. 
or  firm  steel  skeletons,  are  preferable  to  a  less  firm  framework  of 
rods  and  ties  for  reinforcement,  especially  in  this  and  similar  cases. 
In  this  particular  construction,  the  fabricated  units  are  made  of 
old  rails  held  together  as  rigid  frames  by  old  fish-plates  and  bolts, 
and  bent-plates  and  bolts;  longitudinal  and  transverse  rods  and 
vertical  ties  form  a  secondary  meshwork  between  the  built-up  frames. 
In  the  design  of  this  reinforcement,  the  writer,  in  addition  to  pro- 
viding enough  steel  in  the  piers  to  take  up  the  bending  of  the 
thrust  at  the  springing  line,  giving  an  independent  arch,  has  gone 
a  step  further.  The  frames  of  old  rails  are  spaced  so  that,  if  it  had 
been  necessary,  the  usual  kind  of  falsework,  which  is  being  used 
as  a  conservative  measure,  could  be  omitted,  the  lagging  being  hung 
from  or  attached  firmly  to  the  rail  reinforcement.  In  other  words, 
it  is  entirely  feasible  to  erect  these  arches  over  tracks  which  are  in 
constant  use.  Some  European  engineers,  in  design  and  construc- 
tion, make  the  frame  reinforcement  large  enough  and  strong  enough 
to  carry  the  requisite  lagging  and  adjuncts.  It  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable, in  particular  cases,  that  the  saving  in  the  cost  of  forms 
is  greater  than  the  increased  cost  of  the  added  steel  area  required 
for  self-support. 

The  general  and  detailed  features  of  this  construction  have  been 
described  more  fully  in  the  technical  press;  however,  by  explaining 
the  photograph,  Plate  LXXIV,  perhaps  what  has  already  been  stated 
will  be  better  understood.  The  present  main-line  tracks  at  the  ex- 
treme left  of  the  photograph  occupy  the  space  necessary  for  the  last 
arch  and  abutment.  The  arches  are  31  ft.  in  the  clear;  the  solid 
piers  are  plumb,  and  2  ft.  thick  at  the  springing  line.  The  last 
pier  to  which  the  remaining  arch  span  is  to  be  constructed  is 
notched  or  cut  out  at  the  springing  line  to  receive  the  last  span. 
It  is  12  in.  thick  at  this  point.  The  arch  rail  frames  project 
out  from  this  notch,  and  are  connected  to  the  vertical  rail  reinforce- 
ment which  occupies  the  center  of  the  pier.  One  side  of  this  vertical 
rail  reinforcement  above  the  notch  is  barely  covered  with  concrete, 
and  the  edges  of  the  flanges  of  the  rails  are  exposed  in  several 
places.  There  are  frequent  rabbets  and  other  additional  projecting 
rods  of  the  meshwork  to  provide  a  good  bond  for  the  connection  of 
the  last  arch.  In  addition  to  its  own  weight,  this  bridge,  as  shown 
in  Plate  LXXIV,  has  a  temporary  7-ft.  enclosed  sidewalk  which,  dur- 
ing the  noon  hour,  is  quite  congested  with  people  from  the  nearby 
factories,  etc.  The  main-line  tracks  are  nearby,  and  although 
there  is  the  usual  tremor  caused  by  trains  passing  frequently,  there 
are  no  signs  of  weakness  at  this  critical  point,  and  none  are  expected. 

D.  W.  Krellwitz,  Jun.  Am.  Soc.   C.  E. — Professor  Burr  has  Mr.  Kreiiwitz. 
given  a  most  interesting  description  of  this  bridge,  which  is  re- 
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Mr.  Kreiiwitz.  markable  for  its  block  construction.  The  architecture  rendered  by 
such  block  construction  is  very  good  when  one  considers  the  small 
sum  of  money  expended  for  beauty  and  strength  combined.  The 
details  and  sizes  are  of  considerable  interest,  and  show  clearly  a 
good  design.  The  speaker  would  like  to  ask  what  the  deflections 
were  at  the  crown  of  each  of  the  fifteen  spans  when  the  centering 
had  been  removed  ? 

Mr  stern.  E.  W.  Stern,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — ^Would  Professor  Burr  be  so 
kind  as  to  state  how  the  thrust  of  one  of  the  arches  would  be  pro- 
vided for,  if  the  adjoining  arch  were  removed? 
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WATER  SUPPLY. 

An  Informal  Discussion  at  the  Annual  Convention,  July  lOth,  1907.* 


Subject  fou  Discussion  : 


"Is  it  better  policy  to  purchase  and  control  water-sheds,  thereby 
preventing  the  pollution  of  impounding  reservoir  supplies, 
or  to  suffer  a  certain  amount  of  pollution  of  such  supplies, 
relying  upon  filtration  to  correct  the  effects  thereof?" 


By  Messrs.  George  W.  Fuller,  F.  Herbert  Sxow,  D.  D.  Clarke 

AND  George  A.  Soper. 


George  W.  Fuller,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.   (by  letter). — Various  Mr.  Fuller, 
local  conditions   require   consideration,   in   deciding  this   question. 
This  is  particularly  true  as  to  the  quality  of  water  which  it  is  de- 
sired to  obtain,  which  quality  must  meet,  or  ought  to  meet,  certain 
rational  requirements  of  local  or  State  health  authorities. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  water  supplies  which  were  believed 
to  be  good  10  years  ago  are  not  in  all  cases  now  regarded  as  satis- 
factory in  quality.  As  to  water  supplies  of  good  quality  to-day, 
there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  some  of  them  will  not 
necessarily  be  thus  regarded  a  few  years  hence.  We  are  in  a  tran- 
sitional stage  as  regards  the  quality  of  public  water  supplies.  Ad- 
vanced positions  taken  by  various  health  authorities  and  by  public 
opinion,  without  doubt,  now  make  it  urgent  for  the  engineer  to  be 
keenly  alive  to  sanitary  requirements,  in  order  that  public  water 
supply  projects  may  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

*  Further  discussion,  had  at  the  Convention,  will  be  published  sub^^equently.  ami 
additional  written  discussions  are  invited. 
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Mr.  Fuller.  The  basic  thoughts  or  premises  should  first  be  stated,  in  order  to 
facilitate  discussion,  and,  as  they  appear  to  the  writer,  they  may  be 
outlined  briefly  as  follows: 

1. — ^It  is  essential  that  the  water  from  impounding  reservoirs, 
or  from  any  other  source,  shall  be  substantially  free  from  disease- 
producing  germs. 

2. — A  satisfactory  public  water  supply  should  be  of  good  appear- 
ance and  free  from  objectionable  quantities  of  mud,  turbidity,  and 
vegetable  stain. 

3. — A  satisfactory  water  supply  should  be  free  from  objectionable 
tastes  and  odors. 

4. — ^Impounding  reservoirs  are  of  much  assistance  in  the  purifi- 
cation of  water  through  natural  agencied,  as  regards  the  removal  of 
bacteria,  turbidity,  and  peaty  color.  Their  agencies  are  not  in- 
fallible, and  their  efficiency  varies  much  with  different  conditions 
as  to  rainfall,  temperature,  climate,  storage  period,  and  other  physi- 
cal factors. 

5. — The  elimination  of  pollution  through  the  purchase  of  land  is 
highly  desirable,  but  in  many  places  is  prohibited  by  its  cost. 
Sanitary  control  through  inspection  is  helpful,  but  difficult  of  ac- 
complishment under  existing  laws  and  customs. 

6. — A  well-designed  and  well-operated  filter  plant,  with  all  its 
various  appurtenances,  such  as  efficient  aeration,  sedimentation,  and 
coagulation,  will  allow  a  satisfactory  water  to  be  obtained  from 
practically  any  impounded- water  supply,  although,  within  certain 
limits,  the  better  the  quality  of  the  unfiltered  water,  the  better  and 
cheaper  will  be  the  filtered  water. 

Protection  by  Impounding  Reservoirs  from  Disease  Germs. — 
Where  a  reservoir  has  a  capacity  equal  to  the  volume  removed  from 
it  during  a  period  of  many  weeks  or  months,  it  is  obvious,  from  our 
present  knowledge,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  disease  germs 
will  disappear  from  the  flowing  water.  These  germs  have  weight, 
and  subside  in  fairly  quiet  water.  According  to  laboratory  exi)eri- 
ences,  disease  germs  live  much  longer  in  reservoir  water  than 
in  sewage  or  highly  polluted  waters. 

In  all  waters  there  is  quite  a  rapid  dying  out  of  disease  germs 
during  the  first  week  or  so,  and,  with  present  laboratory  methods, 
it  is  usually  very  difficult  to  detect  the  presence  of  any  of  these 
germs  after  they  have  been  in  water  for  two  or  three  weeks.  This 
does  not  prove,  however,  that  all  the  germs  have  died  out.  On  the 
contrary,  the  evidence  seems  to  be  quite  strong  that  some  of  the 
more  hardy  ones,  perhaps  only  a  fraction  of  1%  of  the  total  number, 
will  survive  for  a  long  period,  presumably  months  and  years.  Other- 
wise, it  seems  to  be  impossible  to  explain  the  continuance  of  water- 
borne  diseases  in  certain  districts. 
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While  our  knowledge  of  the  passage  of  disease  germs  through  Mr.  Fuller, 
large  impounding  reservoirs  is  by  no  means  precise,  our  information 
is  such  that  we  cannot  ignore  certain  physical  conditions  limiting 
the  efficiency  of  the  natural  agencies  there  at  work.  Among  such 
are  the  stirring  up  of  the  bottom  layers  of  deep  reservoirs,  due  to 
vertical  circulation  during  each  spring  and  autumn,  and  the  effect 
of  stratification  and  of  various  currents,  which,  under  some  con- 
ditions, no  doubt  bring  the  entering  water  to  the  outlet  in  an  ab- 
normally short  period  of  time. 

It  is  futile  to  go  into  this  subject  in  great  detail  here,  but  it  is 
to  be  pointed  out  clearly  that  because  a  reservoir  may  hold  100  days' 
supply  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  numbers  of  disease  germs 
passing  through  the  outlet  are  always  as  low  as  would  result  from 
the  stay  of  these  germs  for  100  days  in  the  reservoir  water.  Ob- 
viously, the  protection  from  impounding  reservoirs  increases  with 
the  period  of  effective  storage. 

There  are  other  factors  also  to  be  considered.  Among  them  may 
be  mentioned  heavy  rains,  which  sometimes  wash  into  the  impound- 
ing reservoir  the  accumulated  filth  of  weeks  and  months,  and  also 
that  such  pollution  may  at  intervals  occur  when  the  reservoirs  are 
drawn  down  quite  low,  and  when  the  opportunity  for  purification 
by  natural  agencies  within  the  reservoirs  is  abnormally  small. 

Let  us  next  turn  to  the  question  of  how  much  pollution  may  suf- 
fice for  impounding  reservoir  waters  to  produce  disease  among  the 
consumers.  The  evidence  is  quite  striking  that  the  dejecta  of  one 
or  two  persons  suffering  from  typhoid  fever  or  other  serious  intes- 
tinal disorders  may  pollute  surprisingly  large  volumes  of  water. 
This  is  particularly  true  when  such  dejecta  accumulate  during  the 
winter  months  and  are  suddenly  washed  into  the  stream  or  reser- 
voir when  there  is  a  general  thaw.  Experiences  at  Plymouth,  Pa.,  • 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  York,  Pa.,  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  other  places,  show 
that  the  danger  from  a  scattered  population  on  the  water-shed  may 
at  intervals  be  far  greater  than  was  considered  possible  a  few 
years  ago. 

Notwithstanding  its  shortcomings,  the  impounding  reservoir  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  a  tower  of  strength  in  municipal  sanita- 
tion in  many  places.  This  becomes  quickly  apparent  upon  compar- 
ing the  typhoid  death  rate  -(about  20  per  annum  per  100  000  popu- 
lation) in  New  York,  Newark,  Jersey  City,  etc.,  which  is  as  low  as 
in  numerous  other  cities  more  or  less  similarly  situated,  and  having 
a  public  water  supply  either  from  underground  sources  or  of  fil- 
tered river  water. 

Filtration  of  upland  water  from  sparsely  populated  areas,  how- 
ever, produces  still  lower  death  rates  in  some  cases,  as  shown  by  the 
experiences  of  Paterson,  N.  J. 
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Mr.  Fuller.  Mortality  statistics  as  to  typhoid  fever  and  other  water-borne 
diseases  are  frequently  only  a  very  rough  measure  of  the  quality 
of  a  public  water  supply.  This  is  particularly  true  of  waters  which 
are  of  fairly  good  character.  Pollution  may  exist  at  times  without 
its  presence  being  recognized.  This  is  probably  true  at  intervals 
in  the  case  of  the  Croton  supply.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1907  there 
was  a  small  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  in  New  York  City,  stated  by 
Health  Commissioner  Darlington  to  have  been  caused  by  Croton 
water. 

One  of  the  weaknesses 'of  the -impounding  reservoir  is  that  its 
inefficiency  cannot  always  be  detected  or  corrected  in  time  to  avert 
danger.  This  accentuates  the  importance  of  more  attention  being 
given  to  one  or  both  of  the  procedures  advanced  in  this  theme  for 
discussion,  namely:  the  prevention  of  pollution  on  the  water-shed, 
or  its  correction  by  filtration. 

Protection  by  Impounding  Reservoirs  from  Utisatisfactory 
Physical  Condition  of  Water. — Sedimentation  in  large  impounding 
reservoirs  usually  produces  sufficient  clarification,  and  it  is  only  at 
times  of  exceptionally  heavy  rainfall  that  the  water  is  muddy  when 
delivered  to  the  consumers.  As  compared  with  the  waters  in  large 
rivers,  especially  in  the  South  and  West,  the  impounded  supply  is 
quite  satisfactory  in  this  regard. 

The  remaining  turbidity  in  the  water  drawn  from  an  impound- 
ing reservoir,  however,  is  usually  due  to  very  fine  particles,  dark  in 
color,  which  produce  what  is  called  a  "dirty  appearance"  in  .the 
water;  this  is  frequently  complained  of  much  more  than  would  be 
expected  by  the  users  of  muddy  river  waters. 

In  the  case  of  waters  drawn  from  drainage  areas  containing 

more  or  less  swampy  tracts,  the  impounding  of  the  water  does  much 

•      to  bleach  it  by  the  aid  of  sunlight,  and  to  lessen  materially  the 

brownish  tint  due  to  organic  matter  extracted  from  leaves  and  other 

vegetation. 

It  is  with  regard  to  tastes  and  odors  that  the  most  disagreeable 
physical  conditions  are  likely  to  be  encountered  in  the  water  of  an 
impounding  reservoir.  These  may  be  due  to  the  decomposition  of 
organic  matter  on  the  bottom  of  deep  reservoirs,  or  to  the  growth 
and  disintegration  of  various  small  forms  of  vegetable  and  plant 
life  which  make  their  appearance  in  reservoir  waters  in  a  more  or 
less  irregular  fashion  and  in  a  manner  not  now  fully  understood. 

The  stripping  of  the  bottom  and  sides  of  reservoirs  does  much 
in  the  early  life  of  a  reservoir  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  bad  tastes 
and  odors  due  to  vegetable  growths.  It  is  not  an  absolute  safe- 
guard against  these  troubles,  however,  and  it  is  to  be  further 
pointed  out  that  the  effect  of  stripping  is  not  wholly  permanent  in 
its  nature.     In  fact,  present  evidence  indicates  that  soil  washings. 
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in  course  of  time,  perhaps  10  or  20  years,  will  largely  obliterate  the  Mr.  Fuller, 
effect  of  stripping. 

When  it  is  considered  that  a  public  water  supply  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  "clean,"  it  can  hardly  be  maintained,  in  the  light  of 
modern  requirements,  that  an  ordinary  impounding  reservoir  can 
g:ive  uniformly  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  supply  in  the  absence  of 
filtration,  or  of  aeration,  or  of  both. 

It  is  true  that  swamps  may  be  drained  and  various  other  ex- 
pedients resorted  to,  but  it  is  not  ordinarily  possible,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  writer,  fully  to  meet  modem  requirements  as  to  the  physical 
conditions  of  water  through  the  agencies  which  act  in  the 
ordinary  impounding  reservoir.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  and  some  exceptions  will  no  doubt  continue  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  The  experiences  and  conclusions,  however,  at  sev- 
eral places  where  bad  tastes  and  odors  prevail,  show  that,  inde- 
pendent of  pollution  upon  a  water-shed,  filtration  is  highly  desirable 
and  well  worth  its  cost.  The  fact  that  trouble  from  microscopic 
growths  has  not  yet  been  experienced  in  any  given  impounded 
supply  is  no  proof  that  difficulties  will  not  arise  in  the  future. 

Protection  hy  Filtration, — For  the  most  part,  filtration  has  been 
practiced  in  America  in  connection  with  muddy  and  polluted  rivjer 
waters.  For  impounded  water  supplies,  sand  filters  have  been  used 
successfully  for  two  of  the  gravity  supplies  at  Beading,  Pa.,  the 
Ludlow  supply  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  have  been  introduced  re- 
cently at  Bar  Harbor,  Me.  Impounded  water  supplies  have  been 
treated  satisfactorily  by  mechanical  filtration  at  a  number  of  places, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  Lexington,  Ky.,  Middletown,  N.  Y., 
Norfolk,  Va.,  and  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Available  evidence  shows  clearly  that  by  filtration  a  water  can 
be  made  thoroughly  satisfactory  as  to  freedom  from  disease  germs 
and  objectionable  tastes  and  odors,  as  well  as  of  satisfactory  appear- 
ance. Modem  filter  plants,  both  in  their  construction  and  their 
operation,  require  close  adjustment  to  existing  local  conditions,  and  , 
are  bound  to  vary  somewhat  in  their  detailed  arrangements.  Fil- 
tration, in  this  discussion,  is  viewed  in  its  broadest  light,  and  with 
it  is  included  efficient  aeration  and  the  use  of  coagulants  when 
necessary. 

As  to  the  cost  of  filtration,  that  of  an  installation,  complete, 
with  all  appurtenances,  usually  ranges  from  $15  000  to  $30  000  per 
million  gallons  daily  capacity.  Usually,  the  figures  for  impounded 
reservoir  waters  would  be  nearer  the  lower  figure,  although  there  are 
special  conditions  in  some  places  which  require  the  higher  figure  to 
be  exceeded.  The  cost  of  operating  filters  of  moderate  size  usually 
ranges  from  $1.50  to  $3.50  per  million  gallons  for  reservoir  water, 
exclusive  of  pumping.     Combining  the  operating  expenses  and  capi- 
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Mr.  Ktilipr.  tul  clmrfft^s,  tnkon  at  5'^^  pt*r  annum,  there  is  obtained,  for  fairly 
rvpri»Hrntntivo  conditions,  the  sum  of  $7  per  million  gallons.  On 
tho  nsHuniption  that  100  gal.  of  water  are  used  daily  by  each  in- 
habit nnt,  this  would  mean  a  total  annual  expense  of  about  25  cents 
for  raoh  inhabitant. 

Filtn-s  ordinarily  remove  from  97  to  99.5^  of  the  bacteria  in 
\\\o  nppIiiHl  water.  Where  bacteria  have  been  removed  to  a  large 
extent  by  seiHmontation  in  impounding  reservoirs,  the  numbers  are 
8i>motinic8  so  low  in  the  unfiltered  water  that  the  above  percentages 
wn»  not  obtaitunl.  The  residual  number  of  bacteria,  however,  would 
bo  very  low,  and  the  water  would  be  fully  eiiuivalent  in  hygienic 
quality  to  tho  above  stattnl  porvvntages  of  removal  as  we  understand 
them  in  connection  with  practical  oin^rations  in  the  filtration  of 
river  waters. 

Kilten^  art^  not  gi^rm-prin^f*  and  none  of  their  warmest  advocates 
oUunis  them  to  be.  Their  etlicicncy  has  proved  a  tower  of  strength 
in  municipal  jirtnitation  in  the  past — even  greater  than  that  of  the 
iii\(H^unding  n^!»ervoir  notwitl^standing  the  fact  that  a  small  frac- 
lhs\  of  the  appli^nl  bacteria  p;u<st\l  thrvntgh  tho  niters  and  appeared 
in  the  water  i»uppliiHl  to  the  wnsumer>. 

l>bvio\tsl>\  tho  «\on^  polUui\l  tho  u::r.lt<r^\i  wa:or  is,  the  less 
v;UV  will  U»  the  tiltci>Hl  water,  Tho  Wioal  ^;v-*>''^~':i  i^  e:»nnection 
wuh  (his  discussion  is  this:  To  what  ix:i:i;  oar.  water-sheds  be 
|n»T\^hasi\l  auvl  iHM\tiMlK\l.  with  tho  n^v.'t  that  tho  water  is  made 
vxf  ^^,^^n>UJIhl\  s;UV  vV'.aluy,  ae.d  ur.dor  ovr.^Mt;.  rs  whor^  the  invest- 
n^out  \M\  tho  water  shT\l  is  pn^tVrallo  to  ar.  :r.vt<::v.- r.t  ai  a  niter 

Wwx  f;ndau\outal  thiriis  atx^  to  K^  ^  rv,:  :r.  r./.r.  i:  First,  that, 
,^'*  ;>,'r.»i^  K;v,ij  i\;r.:d,  a  pun^  water  is  ix'vr  tl.Nr.  a  y-rldei  water; 
a^^iv  ^SHSMVoi*  tV,at  by  ady,.>t*,v»r  tho  rr.t^^  ,t  r':r,'.:-.  r..  tv  »^vjiie  fil- 
-,v'-u  V,.  ar,d  Vx  tho  \i>o  ot  j:\  nv,io:o*>^  tt  ;>  vnrttv:ly  5:rA-:i:«?al'*e  for 
■^  T,<v..^v,  o\)vr,s  to  do>.\vT  to  tho  o.->.;v..ir  c  >■  >t  i:\y  cr&de  of 
■^  ^'^\i  wa;or  tV.at  \s  w  .sh<\i  v^-'^  •»^'*-^'  th-c  r  ..T.r  r/  r:  w.-rks  are 
r  .  '•    ,'^*,.i   o;\  r,;'.«N^  ntv^oj'x    *v,  ;",vN\  rh.*  vX    v.  -:-.  :.«-   "t»rst    arailable 

',     <   , :  ^  * V  -.v   ,o  ::h^  o,<^K,r   »t   t\*:v   ^v  >; :  :>,  ^r-i  zhe  re- 
>.'•.:     "  /v.   <  .''.  t  X    ;/  h   ,^".s   Txc--^-.^   -    f    ,'*:-rI    ::    xsater- 


•V>s 


^^ 


«  V 


"«■        -n'  *r    ,      :.    >»    .  y  f    "■ ,    y    --^r-     ,,^ — l>£ta 
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The  total  cost  of  efficient  filtration  may  be  taken  at  an  average  Mr.  Fuller. 

figure  of  about  $^  per  million  gallons  per  day,  including  interest, 

2:  sinking  fund,  repairs,  replacements,  and  operating  expenses.     This 

>  is  equal  to  about  $2  500  per  annum,  corresponding  to  about  $50  000 

as  the  sum  required  for  the  maintenance  of  filtration  works  of  a 

capacity  of  1 000  000  gal.  daily  in  perpetuity. 

A  water-shed  area  corresponding  to  a  dry-weather  yield  of 
1000000  gal.,  of  course,  depends  much  upon  the  rainfall,  the 
evaporation,  the  relative  capacity  and  water  surface  of  the  impound- 
ing reservoirs,  etc.  For  purposes  of  illustration,  let  us  assume  that 
1000  acres  of  water-shed  area  are  required  for  the  development  of 
1000  000  gal.  of  water  daily.  This  means  that,  for  the  purchase 
and  control  of  water-sheds,  there  would  be  available  about  $50  per 
acre,  in  order  to  have  the  cost  of  such  treatment  approximate  that 
of  filtration. 

Where  land  is  cheap,  the  water-shed  area  small,  and  the  reser- 
voir capacity  large,  there  is  merit  in  purchasing  the  entire  land  in 
some  cases.  For  projects  of  moderate  size,  the  writer  believes  that 
the  likelihood  of  such  purchase  doing  away  permanently  with  the 
needs  for  filtration  is  too  remote  to  be  considered  seriously. 

Based  on  the  above  assumptions  as  to  cost,  it  is  seen  that,  for 
large  water-sheds,  where  there  are  numerous  villages,  fertile  farming 
lands,  and  desirable  locations  for  country  residences,  it  is  hardly 
feasible  to  purchase  the  entire  water-shed  for  anything  like  the  sum 
which  would  permit  efficient  filtration  to  be  maintained  for  all  time. 
If  the  costs  were  equal,  and  only  one  procedure  were  to  be 
adopted,  it  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  filtration  would  be  preferable, 
not  only  on  hygienic  grounds,  but  for  the  sake  of  assuring  a  water 
supply  of  suitable  physical  character  at  all  times. 

In  this  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  filters  have  been  installed 
recently  at  Bar  Harbor,  Me.,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  regular  residents  upon  the  water-shed,  although  it  is  stated 
that  there  are  some  three  or  four  summer  camps.  Bad  tastes  and 
odors  required  the  adoption  of  filtration. 

As  to  the  purchase  of  those  lands  upon  which  there  are  sources 
of  objectionable  pollution,  and  the  control  of  the  remainder  by  sani- 
tary inspection,  the  writer  is  aware  that  this  can  be  done  with  much 
benefit  upon  small  water-sheds,  but  that  it  is  frequently  difficult  to 
secure  satisfactory  results  on  large  water-sheds  by  purchase  and 
control. 

The  City  of  New  York  has  undoubtedly  benefited  to  a  consider- 
able degree  by  the  elimination  of  objectionable  sources  of  pollution 
upon  the  Croton  water-shed,  through  the  purchase  of  large  num- 
bers of  small  tracts  of  land,  especially  along  the  watercourses. 
However,  the  writer  is  keenly  appreciative  of  the  limitations  to 
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Mr.  Tuiier.  these  methods  as  applied  to  the  Croton  water-shed  of  360  sq.  miles 
of  drainage  area. 

Italian  settlements  on  low,  wet  land  may  be  purchased  to-day, 
but  they  will  certainly  spring  up  again  to-morrow  in  almost  equally 
objectionable  locations. 

Sanitary  inspectors  may  provide  thoroughly  sanitary  arrange- 
ments for  the  removal  of  fecal  discharges,  but  of  what  avail  are 
they  with  a  population  whose  habits  are  such  that  they  will  not  use 
these  sanitary  conveniences,  and  whose  lack  of  education  is  such 
that  they  persistently  and  regularly  resist  efforts  to  protect  both 
themselves  and  the  users  of  the  water  from  the  drainage  area  upon 
which  they  are  resident? 

Several  things  must  be  corrected  before  the  purchase  and  control 
of  water-sheds  for  large  projects  can  approach  the  efficiency  of  fil- 
tration when  conducted  with  moderate  intelligence  and  skill  as 
practiced  in  numerous  places  to-day. 

A  compaign  of  education  is  required,  not  only  for  the  Italian 
on  the  Croton  water-shed,  but  for  many  others  whose  views  would 
no  doubt  respond  to  educational  efforts  to  correct  their  ignorance 
and  indifference.  Such  corrections  will  assume  practical  shape 
largely  in  proportion  to  the  vigor  with  which  wise  sanitary  laws 
are  carried  out  promptly,  and  with  a  firm  hand  to  administer  proper 
punishment  in  an  equitable  manner,  and  about  which  there  can  be 
no  dispute  as  to  the  division  of  responsibility  between  State  depart- 
ments of  health,  municipal  departments  of  health,  and  municipal 
water  departments. 

The  history  of  sanitary  control  of  water-sheds  in  America,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,  shows  that  it  does  not  offer  nearly  the 
protection  to  the  water  consumer  that  is  afforded  by  modern  filtra- 
tion. Sanitary  control  has  been  of  great  help  in  numerous  places,  but 
there  are  other  instances  where  laws  are  inefficient,  residents  on  the 
water-shed  careless  and  indifferent,  and  where  efficient  results  are 
more  or  less  confined  to  the  period  when  the  inspector  is  actually 
on  the  premises.  Better  laws,  better  and  larger  organizations  for 
sanitary  inspection,  and  a  better  understanding  by  the  residents  of 
what  is  required  can  no  doubt  bring  about  improved  results  in  the 

future. 

While  the  writer  is  not  in  favor  of  sanitary  control  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  filtration,  he  is  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  more  stringent 
sanitary  laws  than  now  exist  in  most  places  should  provide  for  the 
removal  of  all  gross  pollution,  and  that  simple,  practical  methods 
should  be  gradually  introduced  to  eliminate  uniformly  the  lesser 
pollutions  in  the  order  of  their  importance. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  reliability  of  filtration  as  actually 
carried  out  in  practice.     A  decade  ago  many  filter  plants  were  such 
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in  name  only.  The  last  few  years  have  seen  a  marked  change  for  Mr.  Fuller, 
the  better.  Practically  all  the  larger  filters  are  now  Well  designed, 
and  are  arranged  so  that  they  can  be  controlled  readily  by  intelli- 
gent, faithful  attendants.  Most  important  of  all  is  the  almost  uni- 
versal custom  of  installing  laboratories  at  the  filters,  and  of  placing 
the  operations  under  constant  technical  supervision.  In  no  branch 
of  sanitary  engineering  has  more  progress  been  made  lately  than  in 
the  efficient  management  of  water  filters  for  the  larger  cities. 

In  the  future,  such  management  will  certainly  continue,  as  it 
will  doubtless  be  obligatory  to  furnish  frequent  and  full  records  of 
the  results  of  operation  to  supervising  State  authorities. 

Compared  with  sanitary  inspection,  scattered  at  different  points 
over  a  water-shed,  and  in  the  hands  of  various  individuals,  it  ap- 
pears to  the  writer  that  there  is  far  less  likelihood  of  inefficiency  in 
the  operation  of  filters,  centrally  located,  with  the  management 
under  a  single  roof,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  single  person. 

European  Tendencies. — In  Germany,  where  for  a  dozen  years 
filtration  has  been  practically  compulsory  for  surface-water  sup- 
plies, there  are  only  a  very  few  important  cities  which  derive  their 
water  from  impounding  reservoirs.  In  Great  Britain,  however, 
there  are  many  such  supplies,  and  it  is  significant  that  the  majority 
of  the  engineers  having  charge  of  new  impounded-water  supplies 
have  provided  not  only  for  filtration,  but  also  fgr  the  purchase  of 
the  water-shed,  where  this  can  be  done  at  moderate  cost.  Fortu- 
nately, such  purchase  has  been  practicable,  and  has  been  carried  out, 
at  the  new  water-works  of  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Swansea,  Car- 
diff, Manchester,  Edinburgh,  etc.  Land  on  these  drainage  areas 
is  comparatively  inexpensive,  and  the  writer  thinks  that  there  is  no 
room  for  doubt  about  the  wisdom  of  eliminating  at  nominal  cost  all 
sources  of  pollution  from  a  resident  population. 

There  are  various  reasons  why  it  is  usually  difficult  in  America 
both  to  filter  and  to  purchase  or  control  the  w^ater-shed,  notwith- 
standing the  desirability  of  doing  both,  from  a  theoretical  stand- 
point. It  is  even  necessary  in  some  cases  to  install  filters  for  pol- 
luted streams,  when  impounded-water  supplies  could  be  availed  of 
as  far  as  physical  conditions  are  concerned.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  the  writer's  practice  to  arrange  the  filters  so  as  to 
serve  for  the  upland  supply  when  financial  and  other  conditions  will 
permit  its  adoption. 

Conclusions. — 1. — The  purchase  and  control  of  water-sheds  is  a 
less  efficient  procedure  than  filtration,  as  regards  both  the  sanitary 
character  of  the  water  and  its  physical  condition  as  to  appearance, 
tastes,  and  odors. 

2. — For  projects  of  much  magnitude,  filtration  is  generally  the 
cheaper. 
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Mr.  FuUer.  3. — Sanitary  control  of  a  water-shed  is  of  much  assistance,  but 
it  is  usually  a  difficult  matter  to  manage  well  at  all  times  for  large 
water-sheds,  under  existing  conditions  as  to  sanitary  laws,  and  as 
to  the  views  and  responsibility  of  rural  population.  Better  laws  are 
generally  needed. 

4. — The  purification  of  water  due  to  natural  agencies  in  a  large 
impounding  reservoir  makes  its  filtration  easier,  cheaper,  and  more 
effective  than  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  river  water.  Purification 
plants  can  be  installed  to  insure  almost  any  degree  of  efficient  puri- 
fication that  is  desired. 

5. — Notwithstanding  the  efficiency  of  filtration  at  reasonable 
cost,  there  is  a  growing  tendency  in  America  to  provide  as  good 
sanitary  conditions  on  a  water-shed  as  practicable.  As  a  rule,  it  is 
not  believed  that  the  purchase  of  the  entire  water-shed  is  advisable, 
on  the  ground  that  the  money  involved  can  be  expended  better  in 
other  ways. 

Mr.  Snow.  F.  HERBERT  Snow,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — The  sanitary 
conservation  of  public  water  supplies  is  a  subject  which  forced  it- 
self upon  the  attention  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1905,  resulting  in  the  enactment  of  a  law  entitled 
"An  act  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  waters  of  the  State,  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  health,"  under  which  the  Commissioner  of 
Health  is  administering  that  branch  of  State  medicine  relative  to 
public  water-works  and  sewerage  in  a  way  to  prevent  ultimately  a 
recurrence  of  epidemics  of  a  water-borne  character. 

During  the  winter  of  1906-07  three  notable  epidemics  occurred 
in  Pennsylvania,  namely,  at  Scranton,  Warren  and  Kittanning. 
Prior  to  this  time  the  State  had  furnished  the  classic  typhoid 
fever  epidemic  at  Plymouth,  and  later  at  Butler.  The  facts  in 
connection  with  these  cases  and  the  lessons  they  have  taught  should 
be  clearly  in  the  mind  of  the  expert  called  upon  to  advise  with  re- 
spect to  the  amount  of  sewage  pollution  permissible  on  a  water-shed. 

The  Scranton  typhoid  scourge  came  from  an  unfiltered  surface 
supply  of  water  derived  from  a  mountain  water-shed  on  which  were 
located  three  villages  and  two  railroads.  The  disease  struck  the  town 
suddenly,  lasted  about  6  weeks,  totaled  over  1  000  cases  and  rolled  up 
a  record  of  over  100  deaths.  No  infection  could  be  found  on  the 
water-shed.  The  poisoning  of  the  water  must  have  been  acci- 
dental, but,  nevertheless,  it  was  certain.  Typhoid  bacilli  were  dis- 
covered in  one  of  the  reservoirs. 

The  lower  basin,  from  which  the  gravity  supply  mains  extend 
to  the  town,  has  a  capacity  of  about  100  000  000  gal.  The  main 
impounding  reservoir  is  5  miles  above,  and  has  a  capacity  of  over 
1 000  000  000  gal.  A  short  distance  above  is  a  third  impounding 
reservoir  having  a  capacity  of  about  400  000  000  gal.    Extending  for 
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several  miles  along  and  across  the  main  stream,  and  by  the  shores  Mr.  Snow, 
of  the  three  reservoirs,  are  the  two  railroads.    Droppings  from  the 
passenger  coach  closets  might  easily  have  been  washed  from  the 
roadbed  into  the  city  supply. 

Although  these  and  numerous  other  permanent  menaces  had  ex- 
isted on  the  water-shed  for  years,  Scranton  had  never  before  been 
afflicted  by  a  water-borne  disease.  Whatever  pathogenic  pollution 
had  reached  the  reservoirs  was  either  effectually  destroyed  by 
natural  agencies  or  rendered  impotent.  Retention  in  the  impound- 
ing basins  must  have  been  one  of  the  formidable  barriers  against 
the  entry  of  infection  into  the  water  pipe  system.  No  doubt  is 
entertained  about  such  infection  having  been  present  in  the  city 
supplies  prior  to  the  epidemic.  The  topographical  evidences  are 
conclusive. 

It  was  not  due  to  improper  operation  of  the  water-works  plant, 
or  to  any  apparatus  or  appurtenance  thereof,  that  the  flood  gates 
of  disease  were  let  down  in  this  instance.  Simply  this:  there  came 
a  day  when  all  the  natural  barriers  proved  of  no  avail.  Without  any 
change  in  the  physical  conditions  on  the  water-shed,  and  without 
warning,  Nature's  safeguards  went  down.  What  had  proven  for 
thirty  years  or  more  to  have  been  an  adequate  plant  for  furnishing 
a  pure  and  wholesome  supply  suddenly  became  inadequate,  thereby 
transmitting  disease  and  death  to  the  community.  The  origin  of 
the  infection  will  probably  never  be  known. 

An  intelligent  mind  cannot  reflect  on  the  history  of  this  catas- 
trophe without  being  impressed  by  the  lesson  it  teaches.  Barriers 
against  water-borne  diseases,  to  be  effective  under  all  conditions, 
should  be  capable  of  manipulation  and  control.  The  water  com- 
pany had  purchased  several  hundred  acres  along  the  streams  and 
around  the  reservoirs,  and  had  attempted  to  control  the  water-shed 
by  a  system  of  patrols  constantly  maintained.  Many  nuisances 
were  thus  abated  and  some  prosecutions  made  to  prevent  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  impounding  reservoir  supplies.  During  the  epidemic, 
the  State  assumed  control  of  the  water-shed,  and  put  in  force  rigid 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  sanitary  protection  of  the  waters 
thereof.  There  are  scores  of  public  water-works  systems  to-day 
where  the  sources  of  supply  are  as  likely  to  be  infected,  accidentally 
or  otherwise,  as  the  Scranton  source,  and  even  more  so.  Many 
human  lives  are  bound  to  be  sacrificed  before  adequate  and  uni- 
versal preventive  measures  shall  have  been  adopted. 

At  Warren,  beginning  on  December  8th,  1906,  an  epidemic  of 
gastro-enteritis  raged  for  four  days,  during  which  1  200  patients 
called  for  medical  attention,  and  about  600  more  were  reported  bed- 
ridden, but  did  not  receive  professional  care. 

This  borough  takes  its  water  supply  from  driven  wells,  in  the 
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Mr.  Snow,  town,  on  the  banks  of  the  Allegheny  River,  the  waters  of  which 
are  polluted  by  sewage.  Investigations  by .  the  Department  of 
Health  pointed  conclusively  to  the  water  as  the  medium  of  trans- 
mission of  the  poison.  From  the  nature  of  the  ailment,  it  was 
premised  that  the  infection  must  have  been  in  concentrated  form. 

The  cause  was  discovered  to  have  been  the  sudden  rising  of  the 
river  and  the  back-flooding  of  sewage  through  a  drain  pipe  and 
ultimately  through  loosened  joints  of  the  piping  of  the  driven- well 
system  and  into  the  town's  supply.  Attention  to  the  sewer,  which 
was  in  a  leaky  condition,  and  to  the  joints  and  packing  of  the  suc- 
tion pipes,  which  joints  and  packing  had  been  loosened  by  altera- 
tions in  the  main  suction  pipe,  would  have  prevented  trouble.  Too 
much  care  cannot  be  exercised  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  the 
apparatus  by  which  ground-water  is  obtained  for  a  public  supply, 
when  such  apparatus  is  located  on  the  banks  of  a  sewage-polluted 
river  in  which  freshet  heights  inundate  the  surface  of  the  land  upon 
which  the  wells  are  located.  The  danger  exists  if  there  be  sewage 
in  the  river,  or  a  conduit,  or  a  receptacle,  or  anywhere  whence  it 
may  be  transmitted  to  the  drinking  water.  The  lesson  taught  by 
this  experience  is  that  a  ground-water  supply,  regularly  proven  by 
tests  to  be  of  superior  quality,  may  suddenly  become  contaminated 
from  a  known  remote  source,  and  be  prejudicial  to  the  public 
health.  The  remedy,  therefore,  if  it  be  practicable  to  do  so,  is  to 
remove  the  remote  danger,  in  other  words,  to  pay  attention  to  the 
proper  disposal  of  sewage. 

The  sewers  of  Warren  discharge  into  the  Allegheny  River  about 
90  miles  above  the  borough  of  Kittanning,  in  which  the  source  of 
public  supply  is  the  sime  river.  The  water  was  filtered,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  purified.  However,  expert  investigfltion  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  plant  had  not  been  operated  intelligently,  nor  was  it 
equipped  to  render  satisfactory  treatment  of  the  water  possible. 
Yet  the  public  was  led  to  believe  that  the  system  of  purification  as 
installed  and  operated  was  a  sufficient  safeguard. 

Several  days  after  the  Warren  outbreak  a  similar  epidemic  of 
gastro-entoritis  broke  out  in  Kittanning.  It  lasted  more  than  8 
weeks  and  numbered  in  that  time  upwards  of  4  000  cases.  The 
physicians  of  the  borough  reported  that  the  vast  majority  of  citizens 
were  afflicted  and  rocoived  medical  attention. 

Pathogenic  pollution  from  many  municipalities  on  tlie  banks 
of  the  river  above  Kittanning  may  arrive  at  the  water-works  intake 
at  the  latter  place  in  condition  capable  of  causing  disease.  The 
Warren  infection  might  have  boon  transmitted  to  Kittanning  and 
have  produced  the  epidemic  there.  The  coincidence  of  outbreak  in 
the  two  places  attracts  attention,  although  a  local  source  of  infec- 
tion is  more  probable.     But,  besides  the  bowel  trouble,  there  were 
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more  than  100  cases  of  typhoid  fever  in  Kittanning.     This  infec-  Mr.  Snow, 
tion  is  believed  to  have  been  introduced  through  the  medium  of  the 
river. 

This  case  demonstrates  how  utterly  inefficient  may  be  the  effort  of 
those  who,  misinformed  as  to  the  essentials  of  water  filtration,  try 
to  safeguard  human  life.  Here  was  a  water  purification  plant,  in- 
stalled for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  recurrence  of  typhoid  fever, 
totally  inadequate  to  perform  the  service  expected  of  it  by  the  pub- 
lic, but,  nevertheless,  serving  to  foster  a  false  sense  of  security. 

In  such  a  case,  where  the  source  is  always  dangerous,  the  in- 
terests of  the  public  health  demand  competent  design  and  skilled 
supervision  of  the  construction  of  the  purification  works  at  first, 
and  thereafter,  capable  management  of  its  operation,  and  efficient 
maintenance. 

The  business  of  furnishing  drinking  water  to  the  public  is  bound 
to  be  regulated  by  laws,  passed  to  be  enforced  by  central  admin- 
istrative power.  The  courts  are  beginning  to  give  a  different  mean- 
ing to  the  words,  so  frequently  appearing  in  water-works  franchises, 
*'pure  and  wholesome  supply."  Practical  methods  have*  been  evolved 
whereby  it  is  possible  now  to  render  water  purer  than  it  may  be  pos- 
.«?ible  to  obtain  it  in  a  raw  state.  The  consumer  is  entitled  to  the 
kind  of  article  he  purchases,  that  is,  a  "pure  and  wholesome  sup- 
ply," and  a  Pennsylvania  court  has  recently  held  that  primitive 
methods  of  water  purification,  whereby  a  slightly  better  water  than 
exists  in  the  stream  is  furnished  to  the  consumer,  is  not  sufficient 
as  long  as  that  water  is  prejudicial  to  the  public  health. 

The  Butler  epidemic,  of  the  winter  of  1903-04,  affords  a  differ- 
ent lesson.  At  that  place  the  public  water  supply  was  adequately 
filtered  by  a  plant  properly  designed  and  operated.  The  source  was 
from  a  rolling  farming  district,  yielding  turbid  waters  at  times,  and 
subject  to  possible  sewage  pollution.  The  filters  had  been  installed 
to  eliminate  all  danger  and  produce  a  clear  water.  This  they  did. 
The  plant  was  one  of  the  advertised  assets  of  the  borough;  therefore, 
when  the  town  woke  up  one  day  to  the  presence  of  considerable 
typhoid  fever  in  the  community,  no  one,  not  excepting  even  the  news- 
papers (so  alert  usually  to  scrutinize  critically  a  public  utility 
plant),  seriously  suspected  the  water  supply;  and,  remarkable  to 
relate,  not  until  1 000  people  were  stricken  and  in  bed  was  State  aid 
called  for  and  the  true  origin  of  the  scourge  discovered.  The 
disease  did  not  come  in  a  day,  but  was  cumulative. 

The  filter  plant  had  undergone  repairs  just  prior  to  the  incep- 
tion of  the  epidemic.  During  this  period  of  repairs — several  days — 
crude  creek  water  was  introduced  into  the  street  mains.  There 
were  several  cases  of  typhoid  fever  on  the  water-shed,  in  a  dwelling 
on  the  banks  of  the  stream.     The  dejecta  from  the  patients  were 
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Mr.  Know,  thrown  out  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  where  nothing  prevented 
the  poison  from  being  washed  into  the  creek,  and  hence  within  a 
few  hours  it  arrived  in  the  homes  of  the  unsuspecting,  confiding 
and  wholly  helpless  water  consumers. 

Had  the  local  or  State  health  authorities  been  made  aware  of 
the  first  outbreak  of  the  disease,  or  of  the  original  cases  on  the 
water-shed,  the  history  of  the  Butler  epidemic  might  never  have 
been  written.  But,  as  it  was,  1 348  cases  were  recorded  and  111 
deaths. 

This  catastrophe  produced  one  good  result,  namely,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  State  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics.  At  present,  physi- 
cians are  required  to  send  in  morbidity  reports.  A  repetition  of 
the  Butler  case  is  not  possible.  That  is,  a  community  cannot  be 
gradually  attacked  by  typhoid.  The  onslaught  must  be  sudden  and 
sufficiently  intense  to  cause  the  harm  at  once,  because  the  officers 
of  the  local  and  State  health  departments  are  ever  on  the  lookout, 
and  report  to  the  central  office  the  first  appearance  of  any  infectious 
disease. 

However,  systems  of  reports  can  only  apprise  of  danger.  The 
poison  may  le  disseminated  through  a  water-works  system  in  a  few 
hours,  and  the  first  infection  may  take  place  before  knowledge  of  it 
is  possible.  To  the  initial  infection  at  Scranton  should  be  at- 
tributed about  all  the  cases  there.  Had  the  disease  escaped  detec- 
tion in  its  early  inception,  the  epidemic  would  undoubtedly  have 
far  exceeded  the  proportions  it  assumed,  and  thus  might  easily  have 
gone  down  in  history  as  the  most  appalling  typhoid  scourge  on 
record.  Thus  the  early  discovery  and  the  shutting  off  of  the  in- 
fected water  in  this  one  instance  alone  probably  saved  to  the  com- 
munity, besides  human  life,  a  money  consideration  greater  than  the 
amount  expended  annually  on  records  by  the  State  and  city  De- 
partments of  Health. 

In  another  instance,  Johnstown,  by  the  prompt  report  of  typhoid 
on  the  water-shed,  was  saved  from  an  epidemic  under  circumstances 
otherwise  assuring  a  sweeping  disaster.  The  poison  was  intercepted 
and  killed,  and  not  a  case  occurred  in  the  town.  Unquestionably, 
the  morbidity  reports  instituted  by  the  Commissioner  of  Health  will 
repay  to  the  public  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  Bureau,  and  this 
work  has  been  made  necessary  in  following  out  the  policy  of  pre- 
venting pollution  of  impounding  reservoir  and  other  surface  sup- 
plies, as  far  as  it  is  practicable  to  do  so. 

The  Butler  lesson  teaches  that  an  efficient  filter  plant  is  not  an 
absolute  safeguard;  that  as  long  as  there  is  poison  in  the  source,  the 
danger  of  an  explosion  of  disease  of  a  water-borne  character  exists. 

The  Plymouth  epidemic  of  1885  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
world's  sanitarians.     The  case  was  unique  at  that  time.     A  town 
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nestled  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  furnished  with  a  pure  mountain  Mr.  Snow, 
water  coming  from  an  uninhabited  water-shed — excepting  one 
dwelling — ^was  suddenly  the  scene  of  the  terrible  scourge  of  typhoid 
which  numbered  1 104  cases  and  114  deaths.  The  discovery  of  the 
origin  was,  for  that  day,  a  masterful  work  of  detection,  clear-cut 
and  uncontroverted. 

The  owner  of  the  single  dwelling-house  on  the  water-shed  went 
to  Philadelphia,  contracted  typhoid,  came  home,  and  was  attended 
by  a  physician  and  nurse  who  did  not  know  that  the  little  stream 
at  the  foot  of  the  bluff,  on  the  edge  of  which  stood  the  cottage,  was 
the  source  of  Plymouth's  drinking  water,  and  so  they  threw  the 
poisonous  Stools  out  on  the  ground,  where  the  dejecta  remained 
frozen  during  .the  cold  winter  months;  but  in  April,  when  the  thaw 
and  warm  rains  came,  and  the  ice  and  snow  all  disappeared,  the 
typhoid  poison,  along  with  everything  else,  was  carried  into  the 
creek,  and  thence  some  of  it  found  its  way  through  the  water  pipes 
and  into  the  town. 

This  was  not  the  only  supply  to  Plymouth.  The  Susquehanna 
River,  receiving  the  sewage  from  Wilkes-Barre,  3  miles  above,  was 
used  occasionally  for  parts  of  the  town.  This  source  was  thought 
to  be  dangerous  because  it  contained  sewage,  and  suspicion  had  been 
directed  to  it  for  a  long  time.  The  public  persisted  in  attributing 
the  epidemic  to  the  Susquehanna  River  water,  until  the  proof  of 
the  true  origin  became  conclusive.  Although  Wilkes-B  arrets  sewage 
constituted  an  immediate  and  always  present  menace,  yet  the  citi- 
zens of  Plymouth  had  not,  prior  to  1885,  suffered  from  typhoid  more 
than  had  other  communities  in  the  vicinity  having  sources  of  water 
supply  which  were  not  from  the  river.  Contrary  to  the  expectations 
of  those  interested  in  this  case,  came  the  proof  that  a  constantly 
sewage-polluted  river  supply  used  by  people  who  know  the  danger 
in  the  water,  may  not  be  as  prejudicial  to  public  health  as  a 
mountain  supply  free  from  pollution  and  having  but  one  apparently 
insignificant  menace  upon  the  water-shed. 

The  disease  held  on  through  the  summer  months.  Privy  vaults 
abounded  in  the  borough,  also  wells  in  close  proximity  -thereto. 
People,  mostly  miners  of  foreign  birth,  would  not  heed  the  admoni- 
tion to  boil  all  water,  and  to  disinfect  all  dejecta.  Consequently, 
the  wells  were  poisoned  and  the  percentage  of  secondary  infection 
was  large. 

The  general  lesson  taught  was  startling  and  broad.  Since  one 
case  of  the  disease  imported  could  pollute  the  water  supply  of  an 
entire  town  sufficiently  to  produce  wholesale  sickness  and  death, 
the  officers  of  public  and  private  corporations  all  over  the  country, 
were  startled  at  the  proposition  that  no  municipality  taking  drink- 
ing water  from  surface  sources  is  safe. 
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Mr.  Snow.  The  conclusion  reached  at  that  time  was  that  the  individual  in 
the  village  or  rural  district  must  dispose  of  his  excrement  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  pollute,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  surface  or 
well  water. 

The  remedy  was  accepted  as  ideal,  and  impractical  of  accom- 
plishment. To-day,  with  the  aid  of  advanced  methods  of  water  and 
sewage  purification,  of  public  hygiene  and  municipal  sanitation,  a 
very  much  nearer  approach  to  the  ideal  is  practicable  than  in  1885. 
To  this  end  the  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Health  was  re- 
organized by  the  law  of  1905,  and  the  responsibility  for  progress  in 
this  branch  of  State  medicine  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Health. 

The  instances  herein  cited  serve  as  a  foundation  for  the  enun- 
ciation of  the  principle  that  no  unfiltered  surface  water,  in  any  way 
likely  to  be  polluted  by  sewage,  is  absolutely  safe  for  drinking  pur- 
poses. The  risk  attendant  on  the  use  of  it  may  be  slight.  Where 
the  risk  is  great,  the  life  and  health  assurance  afforded  by  filtration 
of  the  water  is  demanded  as  a  public  safeguard. 

Still  further,  filtration  is  not  an  absolute  safeguard,  more 
.  especially  when  the  source  is  subject  to  sewage  pollution.  The  in- 
terests of  the  public  health  demand  that  sewage  pollution  of  public 
supplies  shall  cease.  Standards  of  excellence  in  the  design,  con- 
struction, and  operation  of  water  filter  plants  are  first  essentials  to 
guard  the  public  health,  but  this  safeguard  should  not  put  a  pre- 
mium on  the  use  of  the  watercourse  as  a  sewer  by  some  up-stream 
municipality.  On  the  contrary,  the  original  pollution  of  the  water 
must  be  minimized. 

A  year  ago  the  proper  authorities  of  the  three  sovereign  States — 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania — met  to  formulate  a 
policy  of  co-operation  with  respect  to  the  sanitary  conservation  of 
inter-state  streams  and  their  tributaries.  It  was  unanimously  agreed 
that  water  filters  were  not  alone  sufiicient,  but  that  both  water  and 
sewage  purification  plants  are  demanded,  in  the  interests  of  pub- 
lic health. 

The  right  of  eminent  domain  in  Pennsylvania  has  been  taken 
away  from  public  water  companies.  It  has  been  decided  to  be  con- 
trary to  public  policy  to  permit  such  companies  to  acquire  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  for  protective  purposes.  Further,  it  has  been 
observed  that  purchase  and  control  of  large  water-sheds  does  not 
necessarily  prevent  pollution. 

A  certain  quantity  of  sewage  is  bound  to  find  its  way  into  the 
waters  of  most  inhabited  areas,  but  the  legalizing  of  a  certain 
amount  of  pollution  of  such  waters,  relying  upon  filtration  to  cor- 
rect the  effects  thereof,  is  a  dangerous  expedient  to  practice  gen- 
erally.    Start  with  the  proposition  that,  after  all  is  done  that  may 
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be  done  to  keep  sewage  out  of  drinking  water,  the  streams  draining  Mr.  Snow 
populous  areas  will  still  be  unfit  to  use  unless  the  water  be  filtered, 
and,  using  this  as  an  argument  against  sewage  purification  works, 
grant  licenses  to  towns  to  discharge  sewage  into  the  watercourses, 
and  inevitably  the  pollutions  must  exceed  the  "certain  amount/' 

The  popular  notion  that  it  is  permissible  to  discharge  sewage 
into  a  stream  which  is  not  thereby  made  offensive  to  the  sense  of 
sight  and  smell  is  far  from  being  dispelled.  The  local  authorities 
of  many  towns  are  honestly  dense  with  respect  to  this  subject.  It 
took  an  epidemic  to  teach  the  1905  Board  of  Health  of  Nanticoke 
that  the  excrement  of  one  individual  could  be  transmitted  many 
miles  and  kill  those  who  drank  the  poison,  although  nothing  might 
be  visible  in  the  water  to  indicate  the  danger.  Yet  Nanticoke  is 
nearly  opposite  Plymouth.  After  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  the 
Plymouth  lesson  had  to  be  repeated  in  the  same  district.  It  is  not 
from  the  standpoint  of  nuisance,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  patho- 
genic pollution,  that  the  campaign  against  putting  sewage  directly 
or  indirectly  into  the  waters  of  the  State  is  being  waged  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

When  the  enormity  of  the  crime  of  defiling  water  supplies  ap- 
peals generally  to  everybody,  there  will  be  voluntary  rteforms* 
Meantime,  the  administration  of  law  is  a  very  pertinent  matter* 
There  is  no  public  work  of  more  importance  to  health  than  water 
purification  and  sewage  disposal.  Pennsylvania  provides  for  cen- 
tral supervision  of  these  utilities.  No  water-works  or  sewerage  sys- 
tem can  be  legally  extended  or  installed  unless  plans  therefor  have 
been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Health. 
Respecting  the  discharge  of  sewage,  by  a  municipality,  into  any 
stream  or  body  of  water,  the  unanimous  agreement  of  the  Grovemor, 
Attorney-General,  and  Commissioner  of  Health  is  required.  A 
penalty  of  $50  is  provided  for  every  day  that  a  municipality  pollutes 
illegally  any  of  the  waters  of  the  State. 

Dr.  Charles  B.  Penrose,  of  Philadelphia,  conceived  the  new  State 
health  laws,  prepared  the  bills,  and  labored  assiduously  for  their 
enactment.  They  are  a  worthy  monument  to  a  worthy  man.  The 
Honorable  Samuel  G.  Dixon,  who,  as  first  Commissioner  of  Health, 
has  had  the  task  of  organizing  the  new  Department  to  put  his 
conceptions  of  State  medicine  into  operation,  has  inaugurated  a 
policy  which  is  bound  to  reduce  water-borne  diseases  to  a  very  large 
extent. 

Every  minor  source  of  pollution  on  the  water-sheds  is  to  re- 
ceive attention,  and  all  menaces  are  to  be  permanently  abated. 
Patrols  by  private  and  municipal  corporations  are  to  be  required. 
The  owner  of  each  estate  must  cease  to  be  careless  about  the  disposal 
of  sewage.    Such  disposal  must  be  accomplished  in  a  way  unharm- 
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Mr.  Snow,  f ul  to  others.    Ordinary  farm  operations  cannot  be  interfered  with,  ;^ 

but  the  effort  is  to  confine  pathogenic  material  within  bounds.     A  '^ 
health  officer  has  been  assigned  to  every  municipality,  to  investigate, 
report,  and  execute  orders. 

Major  pollutions,  such  as  municipal  sewerage  systems,  require  i* 

more  consideration.     Often,  the  problem  is  one  of  finance.     Slowly  if 

but  surely  the  sewage  of  towns  will  cease  to  be  discharged,  un-  v? 
treated,  into  the  waters  of  the   State.     First-class  operation  and 

maintenance  of  plants  which  have  been  constructed  under  State  f 

approval  will  be  required.     The  necessity  for  State  supervision  is  ni 

recognized,  in  fact,  demanded.     Without  it,  the  "certain  amount"  si 

of  pollution  of  surface  water  supplies  would  be  a  large  and  danger-  1  * 

ous  amount,  and  the  moneys,  therefore,  expended  in  the  construe-  ^ 

tion  of  sewage  disposal  works  would  be  lost  to  a  considerable  extent.  il 

Mr.  Clarke.  B.  D.  Clarke,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — That  the  purity 
of  the  water  supply  of  any  city  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  is 
so  generally  recognized  that  it  seems  almost  superfluous  even  to 
state  the  fact;  but,  when  it  comes  to  the  question  as  to  the  best 
method  of  securing  and  maintaining  the  purity  of  the  supply,  there 
is  a  diversity  of  opinion.  The  writer  holds  that  it  is  better  to  secure 
such  a  supply  as  shall  be  of  unquestioned  purity,  rather  than  at- 
tempt the  purification  of  waters  known  to  be  contaminated  in  the 
slightest  degree;  but  it  is  recognized  that  the  financial  question  in- 
volved is  often  a  controlling  factor,  making  necessary  the  adoption 
of  methods  which  otherwise  would  not  be  approved. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  it  is  possible  to  accomplish,  at  least 
in  the  more  recently  settled  portions  of  the  continent,  the  writer 
would  cite  the  case  of  Portland,  Oregon,  a  city  of  150  000  inhabi- 
tants, which  secures  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  from  an  ab- 
solutely uninhabited  water-shed  situated  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
Cascade  Mountains  from  30  to  50  miles  distant  from  the  city. 

The  advantage  of  this  supply,  as  a  factor  in  the  life  and  growth 
of  the  city,  can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
it  is  with  a  growing  appreciation  of  its  value  that  the  residents  of 
Portland  regard  everything  that  pertains  to  it  or  affects  it  in  any 
way;  and  hence  they  are  fast  coming  to  feel  in  a  measure  justified 
in  felicitating  themselves  upon  their  good  fortune  in  being  per- 
mitted to  dwell  in  a  city  possessing  such  an  abundant  supply  of 
pure  water. 

It  is  now  nearly  twenty-five  years  since  the  question  of  muni- 
cipal ownership  began  to  be  discussed,  and  surveys  were  made 
looking  toward  securing  a  water  supply  for  the  city  from  a 
mountain  stream. 

In  1886  a  citizen's  committee,  numbering  fifteen  of  the  sub- 
stantial business  men,  was  empowered  by  the  State  Legislature  to 
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purchase  or  construct  and  operate  water- works  for  the  supply  of  Mr.  Clarke, 
the  city.  In  the  following  year  the  Water  Committee  purchased  the 
plant  of  the  old  Portland  Water  Company,  which  had  been  sup- 
plying the  city  with  water  from  the  Willamette  River  by  pumps 
installed  at  a  point  on  the  river  bank  about  6  miles  above  the  city; 
these  works  they  continued  to  operate  until  the  Bull  Run  gravity 
system  was  completed  in  1895. 

The  surveys  for  the  gravity  system,  made  under  the  direction 
of  the  late  Isaac  W.  Smith,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  who  also  con- 
structed the  works,  developed  the  fact  that  the  most  available  and 
altogether  satisfactory  source  of  supply  was  to  be  found  in  the 
water-shed  of  Bull  Run  River,  in  the  foothills  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains,  eastward  from  Portland.  The  point  finally  selected  for 
the  intake  is  situated  on  the  Bull  Run  River,  about  5  miles  from 
its  junction  with  the  Sandy,  a  tributary  of  the  Columbia,  and  30 
miles  from  Portland,  the  elevation  of  the  intake  being  720  ft.  above 
low  water  in  the  Willamette  River.  This  point  is  in  the  edge  of 
the  foothills  but  well  above  the  general  level  of  the  valley,  while 
thence  eastward  the  ground  rises  rapidly  to  the  summit  of  the 
Cascade  Range. 

The  entire  western  slope  of  the  range  is  covered  with  a  dense 
forest,  and  the  work  of  exploration  is  difficult  at  all  times.  Little 
was  known  regarding  the  water-shed  of  the  Bull  Run  prior  to  the 
time  of  making  the  surveys  for  the  city.  From  the  maps  oA  file  in 
the  office  of  the  United  States  Surveyor-General,  the  approximate 
area  of  the  water-shed  was  known  to  be  about  140  sq.  miles.  The 
existence  of  a  lake  near  the  summit  of  the  range  was  also  known, 
and  but  little  other  information  was  available  concerning  the  region 
east  of  the  point  selected  for  the  intake  to  the  conduit.  It  should 
be  stated,  however,  that  prior  to  the  selection  of  this  stream,  as  the 
source  of  supply  for  the  city,  the  main  stream  and  the  lake  were 
explored  by  engineers  in  the  employ  of  the  Committee,  and  it  wf4S 
thereby  determined  that  the  flow  of  the  stream  was  ample  to  pro- 
vide for  the  future  needs  of  the  city. 

In  1891  additional  explorations  were  made  by  Mr.  Frank  T. 
Dodge,  Superintendent  of  the  Water  Department,  and,  as  a  result 
of  his  recommendations,  the  Water  Committee  made  formal  ap- 
plication to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the  withdrawal  of 
the  entire  region  as  a  Government  reserve.  This  withdrawal  was 
accomplished  on  June  17th,  1892;  under  the  name  of  the  Bull  Run 
Forest  Reserve,  covering  an  area  of  222  sq.  miles  and  entirely  sur- 
rounding the  water-shed  of  the  main  Bull  Run  River. 

Regarding  this  reserve  the  following  statement  is  made: 

"The  United  States  will  not  sell  any  land  in  this  reserve,  nor 
permit  timber  to  be  removed  from  it,  nor  allow  sheep  or  cattle  to 
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Mr.  Clarke,  be  pastured  thereon.  So  long  as  the  laws  governing  these  matters 
remain  unchanged,  the  water  supply  of  Portland  cannot  be  in- 
jured, providirg  the  law  to  prevent  forest  fires  on  the  public  domain 
is  properly  enforced.  The  forest  shades  the  snow  which  every 
winter  covers  the  land  deeply^  and  retards  its  melting;  the  under- 
growth protects  the  soil  and  prevents  it  from  being  washed  into 
the  streams.  The  result  is  that  no  settling  reservoir  is  needed,  the 
water  is  always  clear  as  crystal  and  free  from  sediment  even  during 
the  greatest  freshets.  It  is  so  cool  that  it  does  not  need  ice  to  make 
it  palatable." 

At  the  time  the  Bull  Run  reserve  was  established  there  were 
within  its  borders  but  few  tracts  claimed  by  private  parties,  and 
these  were  mostly  held  as  timber  claims  by  non-resident  owners. 
Only  two  or  three  of  the  claimants  ever  made  any  attempt  to  build 
houses  or  make  any  permanent  improvements  in  the  way  of  clear- 
ing and  cultivating  the  land.  In  a  very  few  years  the  Water  Com- 
mittee succeeded  in  acquiring  control  of  all  improved  claims,  and 
has  since  continued  the  work  of  extinguishing  private  title  to  all 
lands  within  the  reserve.  At  the  present  time  the  entire  reserve 
above  the  intake   is  absolutely  uninhabited. 

From  the  beginning  it  has  been  realized  that  the  greatest  danger 
which  threatens  the  water  supply  is  that  due  to  forest  fires,  which 
are  very  destructive  during  the  summer  and  early  autumn  of 
especially  dry  seasons,  these  fires  being  usually  due  to  the  careless- 
ness of  hunters,  fishermen  and  campers  within  the  reserve  or  along 
its  borders.  In  order  that  the  danger  from  this  source  may  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum,  the  reserve  is  patrolled  by  forest  rangers- 
employed  by  the  Government,  and,  in  addition,  extra  patrolmen  are 
frequently  employed  and  paid  by  the  Water  Department,  in  order 
tjjiat  a  thorough  inspection  and  isolation  of  the  district  may  be 
maintained.  This  w^ork  is  in  charge  of  the  officials  of  the  United 
States  Forestry  service.  In  furtherance  of  this  protection  work  a 
special  Act  of  Congress,  passed  April  28th,  1904,  prohibits  all  un- 
authorized persons  from  entering  the  reserve,  all  trespassers  being 
liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  $500. 

The  low-water  flow  of  Bull  Run  River  is  estimated  to  be  from 
65  000  000  to  70  000  000  gal.  per  day.  If  a  larger  quantity  should 
ever  be  required,  it  would  be  a  question  of  storage  in  Bull  Run  Lake 
or  elsewhere.  Rainfall  observations,  at  the  head-works,  at  the  west- 
ern border  of  the  reserve,  show  a  yearly  precipitation  of  about  70 
in.,  while,  at  the  higher  or  eastern  portions  of  the  reserve,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly much  more.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  average  run-off 
from  the  rocky  and  precipitous  Bull  Run  water-shed,  of  140  sq. 
miles,  must  largely  exceed  any  probable  requirements.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  Bull  Run  Lake  alone  will  afford  ample  storage  for 
many  years  to  come.     By  a  comparatively  short  tunnel,  the  lake 
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could  be  drawn  upon  so  as  to  supply  an  extra  100  000  000  gal.  per  Mr.  Clarke, 
day  for  the  possible  60-day  period  when  the  stream  is  at  its  lowest 
stage. 

By  special  Act  of  the  State  Legislature,  passed  in  1906,  the  en- 
tire flow  of  Bull  Run  Kiver  is  secured  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
City  of  Portland. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  a  sample  of  Bull  Bun  water 
taken  from  the  stream  after  a  heavy  rain : 

Total  Fixed  Ingredients. 

"2.7  parts  in  100  000  parts  by  weight,  or  1.89  grains  per  im- 
perial gallon  (of  10  pounds  avoirdupois)  consisting  of: 

Parts  in  100  000.  Grains  per  gallon. 

"SiHca   0.66  0.392 

Oxides  of  iron  and  aluminum.  0.08  0.056 

Calcium  carbonate  0.39  0.273 

Magnesium  carbonate 0.27  0.189 

Chlorides,  sulphat^  ^^^  )  ^  ^^  0  280 

Carbonates  of  alkali  ) 

Organic  matter 1.00  0.700 

Total 2.70  1.890 

"The  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  are  in  the  form  of  solu- 
ble bicarbonates.  The  organic  matter  is  mostly  in  the  form  of  sus- 
pended vegetable  substances  and  partly  insoluble  products  of  their 
decomposition.  Microscopic  examination  of  the  sediment,  and  chemi- 
cal tests  of  the  water  show  the  absence  of  deleterious  organic  matter. 
Only  traces  of  ammonia  were  found,  while  nitrates  and  nitrites 
could  not  be  detected,  showing  absence  of  nitrogenous  organic  mat- 
ter. To  sum  up,  the  water  ranks  among  the  best  on  record  for 
domestic  use." 

Oeorge  a.  Soper,  M.  Am.  Soo.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — It  is  by  no  Mr.soper. 
means  clear  what  sort  of  discussion  was  desired  by  the  framers  of 
this  question.     Its  wording  suggests  that,  in  order  to  have  clean 
water,  we  must  either  build  filtration  plants  or  purchase  the  land 
through  which  the  water  flows.    This,  of  course,  is  not  true. 

In  the  average  case,  people  using  impounded  supplies  need  not 
feel  that  they  are  driven  upon  either  horn  of  this  dilemma — certainly 
not  to  the  purchase  of  whole  water-sheds.  This  is  at  once  the  most 
expensive,  least  scientific,  and  most  impracticable  way  to  proceed 
in  order  to  protect  a  water  supply  against  pollution.  For  example, 
it  would  cost  New  York  City  about  $58  000  000  to  buy  the  drainage 
area  of  its  new  water  supply,  provided  it  could  be  had  at  the 
average  rate  of  $100  per  acre;  and  mere  ownership  is  by  no  means 
an  insurance  against  pollution. 

The  question  suggests  that  pollution  may  perhaps  be  tolerated 
if  only  filtration  is  used.     This  is  utterly  wrong.     It  is  wrong  in 
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Mr.  Soper.  principle  and  not  justified  in  practice.  Filtration  is  a  cure,  and 
an  excellent  cure,  as  cures  go,  but  it  is  not  an  infallible  safeguard* 
Deliberately  to  allow  filth  to  pollute  a  water  supply  with  the  idea 
that  the  water  will  eventually  be  cleaned  by  filtration  shows  a 
beautiful  trust  in  filters  and  a  greater  confidence  in  the  men  who 
run  them;  but  it  is  not  good  sanitary  engineering.  It  has  been 
well  said  that  what  we  need  in  water  is  not  repentance  but  in- 
nocence, and  when  it  is  possible  to  keep  water  pure  this  should  be 
done  by  all  means. 

The  extent  to  which  water  supplies  can  be  protected  against 
pollution  depends  upon  a  number  of  circumstances,  but  chiefly 
upon  the  amount  of  attention  which  engineers  and  others  inter- 
ested in  pure  water  are  willing  to  give  to  the  subject.  K  water- 
works people  would  give  an  amount  of  attention  to  regulating  the 
drainage,  inspecting  the  streams,  and  superintending  the  disposal 
of  harmful  matters  on  the  water-shed  commensurate  with  the  time 
and  money  which  they  give  to  handling  the  water  after  they  get 
it,  nearly  all  danger  from  impounded  supplies  could  be  avoided. 

Protection  means  a  number  of  things  which  the  public  looks  to 
engineers  to  understand,  but  which  engineers  frequently  consider 
can  be  understood  only  by  medical  men;  but  physicians,  as  a  rule, 
are  not  competent  to  handle  sanitary  matters.  It  is  time  that  engi- 
neers accepted  the  responsibility,  and  undertook  to  deal  with  these 
subjects  themselves. 

The  sanitary  protection  of  a  drainage  area  means,  first,  knowl- 
edge of  the  conditions  where  permanent  and  accidental  defilement 
may  take  place;  second,  the  careful  design  of  measures  to  protect 
the  water  against  these  danger  spots;  third,  adequate  provision  of 
law  to  carry  out  the  measures;  fourth,  a  settled  intention  to  pro- 
tect the  water. 

If  the  purpose  exists,  difiiculties  respecting  the  other  require- 
ments will  disappear.  Experience  shows  that  filth  can  be  kept  out 
of  water,  if  only  there  is  a  determination  to  keep  it  out. 
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FOUNDATIONS. 

An  Informal  Discussion  at  the  Annual  Convention,  July  10th,  1907.* 


Subject  for  Discussion: 

"(a)  What  is  the  best  system  of  construction  for  foundations  of 
heavy  structures  on  ground  such  as  that  of  the  City  of 
Mexico,  which  is  an  alluvial  deposit  about  300  ft.  in  depth, 
and  similar  in  character  to  that  at  New  Orleans? 

"(h)  Will  iron  or  steel  used  in  foundations,  independently  or  in 
combination  with  other  materials,  last  indefinitely  when  in 
direct  or  indirect  contact  with  water? 

"(c)  Will  the  strengfth  and  durability  of  concrete  in  foundations 
be  affected  if  before  setting  there  is:  (1)  an  excess  of  water; 
(2)  lack  of  compression;  (3)  too  rapid  desiccation?" 


By  Messrs.  John  F.  O'Rourke  and  J.  A.  L.  Waddell. 


John  ¥:  O'Rourke,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — ^In  the  three  questions  ^^  o'Rourke 
submitted  in  connection  with  "Foundations,"  the  first  calls  for  the 
design  of  systems  of  construction  applicable  to  the  foundation  of 
heavy  structural  work  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  the  ground  being  an 
alluvial  deposit,  about  300  ft.  in  depth,  similar  in  character  to  that 
at  New  Orleans,  and  taking  into  account  the  supporting  power 
of  the  more  or  less  unreliable  material  upon  which  the  struc- 
ture must  be  carried;  while  the  other  questions  relate  to  the  dura- 
bility or  strength  of  the  materials  in  the  foundation  structure  it- 
self, and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  placed,  without  reference 
to  the  character  of  the  material  upon  which  the  structure  is  carried. 

•Further  disoussion,  had  at  the  Convention,  will  be  published  subsequently,  and 
additional  written  discussions  are  invited. 
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Mr.  o'Kourke.  In  regard  to  the  first  question,  assuming  that  the  material  is 
as  stated,  namely,  alluvial  deposit  having  no  very  great  hearing 
ability,  one  can  approach  it  from  a  more  general  point  of  view  than 
the  question  itself  suggests.  Every  railroad  engineer  has  had  more 
or  less  to  do  with  the  carrying  of  structures  or  embankments  upon 
swamps  and  other  soft  ground,  and  the  ways  by  which  this  has 
been  accomplished  successfully  are  so  numerous,  and  oftentimes 
so  simple  and  well  known,  that  its  solution,  with  regard  to  carrying 
heavy  structures  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  involves  but  another  form 
of  a  very  old  problem. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  soft  ground  possesses  varying 
powers  of  resistance  to  pressure,  dependent  very  largely  upon  the 
degree  with  which  it  is  confined.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  the 
best  results  are  obtained.  One  is  to  place  the  foundations  at  such 
a  depth  below  the  surface  that  the  surrounding  superimposed 
weight  of  the  material  itself  prevents  the  ground  from  rising;  and 
the  other  is  by  the  use  of  one  or  another  form  of  column  to  transfer 
the  weight,  through  the  friction  on  its  sides,  to  the  underlying  ma- 
terial; enough  surface  to  be  brought  into  such  contact  to  dis- 
tribute the  weight  and  reduce  the  stress  to  that  which  the  material 
can  bear  without  further  movement. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  lengthy  discussion  of  either  sys- 
tem, since  both  are  well  known.  The  writer  has  built  culverts,  and 
even  heavy  bridge  piers  and  abutments,  upon  material  into  which 
a  man  would  sink  if  he  attempted  to  stand  upon  it,  by  simply  dis- 
tributing the  weight  over  an  area  which  acted  as  a  whole,  because 
the  structure  was  sufficiently  strong  to  act  as  a  unit  in  applying 
the  pressure.  No  formula  or  rule  seems  to  be  applicable  by  which 
this  area  can  be  fixed,  nor  can  the  united  resistance  which  soft 
ground  offers  under  such  conditions  be  always  accounted  for,  but 
it  is  known  by  experience  that  material  little  different  from  mud 
will  sustain  pressure  up  to  1  ton  per  sq.  ft.  after  the  initial  settle- 
ment has  taken  place,  when  the  area  involved  is  considerable  and 
the  loading  has  been  uniformly  applied  over  the  whole  surface. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  column  system,  of  which  the  most  familiar 
example  is  the  ordinary  wooden  pile.  It  is  a  common  experience, 
in  building  trestles  across  swamps  and  marshes,  to  find  that  a  pile 
which  can  hardly  sustain  its  own  weight  when  driving  has  ceased, 
will,  in  a  few  days,  take  such  a  "set"  that  several  heavy  blows  of 
the  pile-driver  hammer  are  necessary  to  start  it  again,  and  when 
started  it  will  drive  about  as  easily  as  before,  until  the  harder  ma- 
terial is  reached;  the  fact  being,  however,  that  given  a  reasonable 
penetration  in  the  soft  material,  the  subsequent  stability  of  the 
pile  is  not  incronsod  very  much  by  its  support  upon  solid  bottom. 
The  writer  calls  to  mind,  in  particular,  the  case  of  the  foundation 
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piles  in  the  falsework  of  the  Ponghkeepsie  Bridge,  where  piles  were  Mr.  O'Rourke. 

driven  100  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  water  into  60  ft.  of  silt,  and 

were  loaded  with  from  10  to  20  tons  each  during  the  erection  of 

the  fixed  span,  and  in  which  no  settlement  was  noticed  during  the 

erection  of  that  span.     When  the  first  fixed  span  was  completed, 

the  falsework  was  taken  down,  and  the  piles  were  pulled  out  and 

used  again  in  the  erection  of  the  second  fixed  span,  the  interesting 

fact  developing  that  a  dozen  heavy  blows  of  a  6  000-lb.  hammer  were 

necessary  before  a  pile  could  be  started,  after  which  it  drove  easily 

and  was  then  readily  pulled  out. 

It  is  clear  that  either  of  these  methods  may  be  used  in  provid- 
ing heavy  foundations  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  provided  nothing  in 
the  ground  itself  would  cause  the  decay  of  the  material  used.  It 
is  the  writer's  experience  that  wood,  driven  or  placed  in  clay,  is  as 
completely  preserved  as  though  immersed  in  water,  and,  time  and 
again  in  the  construction  of  foundations  in  the  lower  part  of  New 
York  City,  he  has  removed  timber — ^mud  sills  and  stringers — ^which 
had  been  placed  above  the  water  level,  but  in  clay,  more  than  100 
years  before,  and  has  always  found  them  in  good  preservation, 
where  such  conditions  existed. 

As  the  question  of  materials  enters  largely  into  the  choice  of 
the  system  to  be  used,  if  suitable  wooden  piles  are  not  available, 
concrete  or  steel  could  be  used,  the  choice  resting  on  economic 
rather  than  engineering  considerations.  This  is  true  of  the  "dis- 
tributed pressure"  system,  also,  using  the  three  materials  sepa- 
rately, or  in  combination,  as  may  be  found  most  economical  or 
substantial  for  each  case. 

Iron  and  steel  used  in  foundations,  apart  from  conditions  where 
electrolysis  may  occur,  last  indefinitely  when  in  direct  or  indirect 
contact  with  water,  provided  the  water  remains  unchanged.  The 
reason  for  this  is  obvious.  Water  attacks  iron  or  steel  on  account 
of  the  oxygen  it  contains,  and,  if  this  is  a  proportionately  small 
quantity,  the  amount  of  oxygen  contained  in  wet  concrete  or  ground 
is  negligible,  and,  having  once  been  exhausted,  the  metal  remains 
unharmed  and  protected. 

The  writer  has  seen  many  cases  where  immersion  in  standing 
water  has  been  a  matter  of  years,  and  in  every  case  the  effect  upon 
the  metal  has  been  no  greater  than  if  it  had  stood  for  the  same 
length  of  time  in  linseed  oil.  In  one  case  bolts  on  the  inside  of 
cast-iron  cylinders,  filled  with  concrete,  were  exposed  to  the  salt 
water  in  the  Harlem  River  for  more  than  30  years,  and  when  re- 
moved were  found  to  be  without  rust.  In  another  case  a  pipe  was 
immersed  for  ten  years  in  an  Artesian  well,  the  water  in  which  had 
not  been  pumped  for  10  or  15  years,  and  no  corrosion  of  this  inside 
pipe  had  taken  place,  the  scale  was  still  as  fresh  as  when  the  pipe 
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Mr.  O'Rourke.  was  new,  and  the  tool  marks  of  the  pipe-coupling  apparatus  were 
still  perfectly  fresh. 

Similar  results  came  under  the  writer's  ohservation  in  ref- 
erence to  the  condition  of  rods  and  nails  found  in  wooden  founda- 
tions where  the  surrounding  material  was  impervious  to  air,  and 
in  one  case  which  came  under  his  observation,  at  the  time  of  the 
removal  of  the  old  elevated  railway  columns  in  Greenwich  Street, 
New  York  City,  prior  to  making  way  for  the  new  structure  in  1878, 
the  bottom  part  of  these  columns  and  the  bolts  in  the  masonry  were 
found  intact,  the  corrosion  gradually  increasing  until  near  the  sur- 
face, where  the  material  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  rust. 
This  experience  with  both  wood  and  iron,  where  the  renewal  of  the 
oxygen  in  the  surrounding  water  was  prevented,  has  been  uniformly 
that  of  finding  the  material  perfectly  preserved,  so  that,  in  the 
writer's  practice,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  advise  the  use  of  either 
material  under  conditions  where  a  fresh  supply  of  oxygen  is  ex- 
cluded. The  casing  of  concrete,  in  his  belief,  is  an  absolute  pro- 
tection against  any  oxygen  penetrating  to  the  surrounding  water, 
and  the  uniform  practice  in  foundation  work  in  New  York  City, 
where  both  materials  are  used  in  combination,  is  to  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  water-proofing  as  a  preservation,  but  depend  on  the  concrete 
to  preserve  the  iron,  which  it  does  in  the  manner  stated.  There 
are  exceptions  to  this,  of  course,  but,  generally  speaking,  where  the 
water-proofing  is  put  underneath  the  steel,  it  is  for  reasons  con- 
nected with  the  water-proofing  itself,  more  than  from  any  intention 
to  protect  the  steel  in  that  way.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  water  in  one 
form  or  another  is  always  a  possibility,  but  conditions  can  be  in- 
sured which  will  prevent  its  being  changed,  which  is  the  great 
desiderattmi. 

In  answering  the  third  question,  it  is  the  writer's  belief  that 
concrete  should  always  be  made  so  wet  that  it  will  not  permit  of 
ramming,  but  that,  after  the  concrete  has  been  put  in  place,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  spading,  or  "packing  back,"  in  the  case  of  the  form, 
so  as  to  giYB  a  smooth  finish,  is  all  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  most  compact  and  durable  concrete.  As  to  rapid  desicca- 
tion, there  is  no  doubt  that  if  concrete  is  dried  out,  or  has  not  had 
suflSicient  water  to  permit  of  the  chemical  action  or  "set"  being  a 
finished  chemical  action,  the  concrete  will  be  poor,  or  even  worth- 
less. It  is  not  likely  to  occur,  however,  under  most  conditions,  even 
where  fresh  concrete  is  allowed  to  set  in  the  sun,  but  it  has  come 
under  the  writer's  observation  many  times,  in  placing  concrete  under 
compressed  air,  that  the  air  which  escapes  through  the  concrete  in 
passing  out  of  the  air-chamber  of  a  caisson,  is  most  likely  to  create 
veins  through  the  concrete  from  which  the  water  evaporates  before 
the  concrete  has  had  an  opportunity  to  set,  leaving  that  part  of  the 
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concrete  in  a  condition  which  is  changed  very  little  from  that  of  Mr.  O'Rourke. 
the  dry  materials  before  the  concrete  was  mixed. 

In  specifications,  the  writer  would  advise  the  entire  elimination 
of  the  requirement  for  ramming  in  beds,  and  that  the  concrete 
should  have  sufficient  water  to  enable  it  to  puddle  itself,  with  such 
handling  and  manipulation  as  are  always  incidental  to  placing  it, 
the  only  exception  being  arch  work  and  form  work,  where  ramming 
may  be  necessary  in  order  to  drive  the  concrete  into  places  which 
otherwise  it  might  not  fill  properly — the  ramming  in  this  case  being 
for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  mould,  not  for  compacting  the  ma- 
terial. As  to  conditions  where  the  rapid  desiccation  might  threaten 
it,  this  should  be  provided  against  wherever  possible.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  wherever  this  occurs  the  quality  of  the  concrete  is  in- 
jured and  sometimes  destroyed. 

The  writer  regrets  very  much  that  owing  to  important  business 
he  is  prevented  from  attending  the  Convention  and  presenting  his 
views  in  person,  and  begs  the  members  kindly  to  accept  the  fore- 
going as  the  best  he  can  do  under  the  circumstances  to  open  this 
very  important  discussion.  He  will  be  greatly  pleased  to  submit 
a  further  discussion  of  this  matter  before  the  subject  is  closed,  and 
answer,  as  well  as  he  may,  any  questions  that  may  be  asked  during 
the  discussion. 

J.  A.  L.  Waddell,  M.  Am.  Soo.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — ^Early  in  Mr.  Waddoii. 
1900,  the  writer  made  an  investigation  of  the  subject  of  "Founda- 
tions for  Important  Buildings  in  the  City  of  Mexico,"  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  he  would  be  retained  to  design  the  foundations  for  a 
large  public  building  then  under  contemplation  for  that  city.  For 
this  purpose  he  evolved  a  new  type  of  substructure  for  buildings 
to  meet  the  special  conditions  existing  there.  Being  disappointed 
in  his  expectation,  and  not  wishing  to  lose  the  credit  for  the  con- 
ception of  the  design,  he  prepared  a  paper  for  the  Mexican  Herald 
and  had  it  translated  into  Spanish  for  one  of  the  other  leading 
papers  of  Mexico  City.  Both  the  original  and  the  translation  were 
published  in  March,  1900.  The  paper  caused  some  little  discus- 
sion in  the  local  press,  but,  as  yet,  no  foundations  of  the  type  pro- 
posed have  been  built.  Some  of  the  Mexican  engineers  stated  that 
they  did  not  like  the  design,  but  could  give  no  specific  objection 
to  it  except  its  novelty. 

For  three  hundred  years  Mexican  architects  and  engineers  have 
been  overloading  the  foundations  of  buildings  in  Mexico  City,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  number  of  stories  is  generally 
limited  to  two  or  three.  The  writer's  idea  was  to  disturb  the  soil 
as  little  as  practicable,  and  to  load  it  only  to  the  extent  of  1000, 
or,  perhaps,  1 200  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  For  isolated  buildings,  he  advised 
cantilevering  the  base  out  on  all  four  sides,  and  for  buildings  in 
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Mr.  WaddeU.  blocks,  cantilevering  in  front  and  rear.  His  method  of  construction 
can  best  be  explained  by  the  following:  quotation  from  his  paper  in 
the  Mexican  Herald: 

"Bad  as  is  the  soil  of  the  City  of  Mexico  (and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  anything  much  worse  for  foundations),  there  is 
no  reason  whatsoever  for  failure  of  any  kind  in  buildings  that  are 
properly  designed  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  soil  and  those  due 
to  earthquakes.  This  may  seem  to  be  a  rather  sweeping  statement, 
but  the  writer  does  not  hesitate  to  make  it,  and  to  back  it  with  his 
prof^sional  reputation. 

"In  order,  however,  to  obtain  immunity  from  the  aforesaid 
dangerous  conditions,  it  will  be  necessary  for  Mexican  architects 
to  modify  many  of  their  old  methods  of  building  construction,  and 
to  not  only  adopt  the  latest  ideas  but  also  go  a  step  farther  and 
accept  some  new  ones,  evolved  especially  to  meet  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions existing  in  this  city. 

"As  is  well  known,  the  City  of  Mexico  is  located  on  the  bed  of 
an  ancient  lake;  and  by  digging  down  but  little  more  than  a  metre, 
water  level  is  reached.  The  characteristics  of  the  soil  vary  some- 
what in  different  parts  of  the  city;  but,  in  general,  it  may  be 
stated  that  there  are  some  two  metres  of  a  soft,  sandy  clay  over- 
lying a  stratum  of  so-called  tepetate,  which  is  really  little  else  than 
a  more  solid  layer  of  the  superimposed  earth,  and  not  true  tepetate 
at  all.  This  stratum  is  on  the  average  less  than  a  metre  in  thick- 
ness, and  below  it  lies  an  extremely  soft  mud  of  indefinite  depth. 

"Such  being  the  case,  the  following  axiomatic  conclusions  may  be 
drawn : 

"1st.  Piling  is  not  applicable  for  consolidating  the  ground,  be- 
cause there  is  no  firm  bottom  for  the  piles  to  reach,  and  because  the 
soil  beneath  the  hard  stratum  is  of  too  fluid  a  nature  to  offer  any 
material  resistance  by  side  friction. 

"2d.  The  hard  layer  should  under  no  conditions  be  disturbed, 
and  the  total  load  that  it  sustains  should  be  distributed  over  it  as 
uniformly  as  possible. 

"3d.  The  more  of  the  existing  soil  that  is  left  undisturbed  over 
the  hard  layer,  the  more  uniform  will  be  the  distribution  of  the 
load  over  the  latter. 

"4th.  The  less  material  used  in  the  foundations  of  a  building, 
the  smaller  will  be  the  weight  of  the  said  foundations,  and  the 
greater  will  be  the  permissible  load  from  superstructure  that  can 

be  adopted. 

"The  general  opinion  in  Mexico  appears  to  be  that  a  total  super- 
imposed load  of  one  thousand  (1 000)  lbs.  per  square  foot  is  about 
as  high  as  can  be  considered  safe  for  the  soil  of  the  city;  but,  if  the 
writer  had  any  important  building  to  design,  he  would  certainly 
first  make  a  number  of  tosts  of  the  actual  bearing  capacity  of  the 
soil,  and  would  be  governed  by  the  results  thereof  in  proportioning 
the  entire  structure. 

"As  in  any  area  of  any  magnitude,  the  soil^  overlying  the  hard 
stratum  is  much  softer  in  some  places  than  in  others,  it  is  im- 
practicable to  adopt  the  customary  American  method  of  so  dis- 
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tributing  concentrated,  isolated  loads  as  to  insure  a  uniform  settle-  Mr.  Waddeli. 
ment  of  the  entire  building;  consequently,  if  this  method  be  tried, 
it  will  certainly  result  in  failure. 

^' Again,  the  haphazard  method  of  placing  beneath  the  walls 
masses  of  concrete  containing  steel  rails  will  not  suffice;  because 
such  masses  will  not  have  the  necessary  strength  and  rigidity  to 
prevent  unequal  settlement  and  the  consequent  cracking  of  the  walls. 

"With  very  soft  soils  of  uncertain  and  unequal  bearing  power, 
there  is  but  one  method  of  preparing  a  foundation  for  a  large, 
heavy  building,  that  will  ensure  the  structure  against  failure  by 
clacking,  and  that  is  to  support  the  superstructure  upon  a  con- 
tinuous platform  of  steel  encased  in  enough  concrete  to  preserve 
it  effectively  against  oxidation,  the  said  platform  having  sufficient 
strength  and  rigidity  to  bear  without  appreciable  distortion  all  in- 
equalities of  loading  from  above,  due  to  variations  in  amount  and 
position  of  the  live  or  moving  loads,  and  to  take  care  of  the 
prejudicial  effects  of  the  unequal  bearing  capacity  of  the  soil  at 
different  parts  of  the  foundation.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  building 
should  be  floated  on  the  soft  soil  by  making  it  into  a  box  with  a 
rigid,  continuous  bottom. 

"If  the  building  be  an  isolated  one  in  reference  to  other  build- 
ings, the  platform  can  be  extended  beyond  the  walls  so  as  to  provide 
a  much  greater  bearing  area,  and  thus  permit  the  adoption  of  an 
increased  number  of  stories;  but,  if  the  said  building  be  one  of  a 
block  of  houses,  the  base  can  be  cantilevered  out  only  into  the 
street  or  alley  (if  there  be  one) ;  consequently  the  niunber  of 
stories  will  then  be  limited  by  ihe  allowable  maximum  pressure 
on  the  soiL 

"This  is  the  type  of  foundation  evolved  by  the  writer  specially 
for  large  and  heavy  buildings  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  It  will  cer- 
tainly (if  properly  detailed)  prevent  all  injury  to  the  buildings  from 
unequal  loading  and  unequal  supporting  capacity  of  soil,  and  will 
aid  materially,  if  not  perfectly,  masonry  walls  to  resist  earthquake 
shocks.  However,  to  ensure  the  walls  against  damage  by  the 
latter,  the  framework  of  the  building  should  be  of  steel  construc- 
tion ;  but  of  this,  more  anon. 

"The  details  of  the  writer's  proposed  type  of  foundation  are  as 
follows : 

"1st.  If  the  surface  of  the  ground  be  very  soft  or  irregular 
excavate  to  an  average  depth  of  a  couple  of  feet  the  entire  area 
to  be  occupied  by  the  platform,  then  roll  with  heavy  rollers  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pit  thus  formed  until  the  bed  is  firm,  filling  in  with  a 
mixture  of  clay  and  gravel  any  inequalities  caused  by  the  rollers 
traversing  eartii  of  varying  softness,  and  keeping  the  rolled  ma- 
terial slightly  damp  by  sprinkling  it  with  water  from  a  cart. 

"Next  put  in  a  thin  layer  of  clay  and  gravel,  dampen  it,  and 
roll  it  until  it  is  compacted  thoroughly,  then  another  similar'  layer 
and  another  until  the  surface  of  the  base  is  brought  up  to  or  a 
little  above  the  average  original  level  of  the  ground. 

"2d.  Lay  out  the  steel  work  of  the  base  so  that  the  main  girders 
come  under  the  lines  of  the  walls  and  columns,  making  them  all  of 
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Mr.  Waddeii.  the  same  depth  so  that,  by  placing  splice  plates  above  and  below  at 
the  intersections,  all  girders  will  be  continuous  from  end  to  end. 

"The  proportioning  and  detailing  of  these  girders  constitute  an 
engineering  problem  of  no  mean  order,  as  it  is  these  girders  alone 
that  must  take  care  of  all  inequalities  of  both  loading  and  bearing 
resistance,  unless  steel  superstructure  be  adopted,  in  which  case 
sway  diagonals  embedded  in  the  walls  will  aid  materially  in  re- 
sisting the  bending  caused  by  these  inequalities,  and  will  thus 
j»ermit  of  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  metal  required  in  the  base. 

"3d.  Next,  run  primary  girders  at  convenient  distances  apart, 
parallel  to  one  set  of  the  main  girders  and  riveting  into  the  other 
set.  These  girders  will  carry  no  load  except  the  local  upward  pres- 
sure from  the  soil  pertaining  to  the  small  areas  that  they  dominate. 

'^n  section  these  primary  girders  can  be  either  rolled  I-beams 
or  small  built  girders. 

"Next,  run  small  secondary  girders  into  and  at  right  angles  to 
the  primary  girders,  thus  dividing  the  total  area  into  small 
rectangles  that  are  approximately  squares.  These  secondary  girders 
should  be  small  rolled  X -beams. 

'Tinally,  run  tertiary  girders  of  still  smaller  I-beams  into 
and  at  right  angles  to  the  secondary  girders. 

"The  upper  surfaces  of  the  main,  primary,  secondary  and  tertiary 
girders  should  be  approximately  at  the  same  level. 

"It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state  that,  between  the  ends  of  the 
main  girders  which  are  cantilevered  beyond  the  exterior  walls,  there 
are  to  be  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  girders  like  those  in  the 
space  bounded  by  the  said  exterior  walls. 

"4th.  If  there  are  to  be  steel  columns  in  the  superstructure, 
these  should  be  located  directly  above  the  intersections  of  the  main 
girders  of  the  base,  and  should  be  so  designed  as  to  rivet  into  the 
latter  and  be  braced  thereto  substantially  by  steel  brackets  or  knees, 
which  will  lie  within  the  walls. 

"6th.  The  main  and  primary  girders  are  to  be  sunk  into  the 
earth  by  excavating  trenches  therein,  but  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
girders  are  to  lie  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

"There  is  to  be  a  single  layer  of  concrete  covering  the  whole 
area  and  enclosing  all  the  secondary  and  tertiary  girders;  and  the 
portions  of  the  primary  and  main  girders  which  project  below  this 
are  to  be  encased  in  the  concrete  with  which  the  trenches  in  the 
earth  are  filled. 

^'By  this  design  the  weight  of  concrete  in  the  base  is  reduced  to 
a  minimum,  thus  leaving  the  greatest  possible  portion  of  the  per- 
missible earth  load  for  sustaining  the  weight  of  the  superstructure 
and  its  live  load. 

"6th.  This  design  reduces  the  functions  of  the  concrete  to  merely 
two,  viz.,  to  act  as  a  protecting  covering  for  the  steel,  and  to  carry 
the  upward  pressure  of  the  earth  to  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
girders. 

"7th.  The  detailing  of  the  metal-work  in  the  base,  the  location 
of  girders  and  the  splices  in  same,  and  the  modus  operandi  of  erect- 
ing the  metal  and  placing  it  in  the  concrete  are  engineering  details 
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of  a  purely  technical  character,  bo  that  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  Mr.  waddeii. 
treat  of  them  in  a  general  paper  like  this,  written,  as  it  is,  as  much 
for  the  public  as  for  the  architects  and  engineers  of  the  City  of 
Mexico." 

The  writer  recognizes  the  fact  that  girders  of  reinforced  con- 
crete might  be  used  to  replace  the  steel  girders  in  his  foundation 
design,  but,  for  the  same  strength  and  rigidity,  their  weight  would 
be  much  greater,  and,  consequently,  their  use  would  not  be  so  ad- 
vantageous for  meeting  the  extreme  conditions  of  weakness  inherent 
in  the  soil  of  the  City  of  Mexico.  It  is  possible  that  the  tertiaify, 
and  perhaps  also  the  secondary,  girders,  might  be  replaced  ad- 
vantageously by  reinforced  concrete,  but,  in  the  writer's  opinion, 
this  is  doubtful. 

In  any  case,  the  thickness  of  the  made  ground  should  be  a  little 
greater  than  the  vertical  distance  from  the  top  of  the  concrete 
platform  to  the  bottom  of  the  concrete  in  the  trenches  excavated 
for  the  main  girders.  The  raising  of  the  platform  2  or  3  ft.  above 
the  surface  of  the  surrounding  soil  would  be  beneficial  in  more 
ways  than  one,  because  it  would  provide  for  a  possible  settlement  of 
the  foundation  as  a  whole,  and  would  prevent  water,  during  rain- 
storms, from  flooding  the  ground  floor. 

The  modus  operandi  of  constructing  the  foundations  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

After  the  made  ground  is  finished  and  the  entire  metalwork  for 
the  foundation  is  delivered,  the  trenches  for  the  main  and  primary 
girders  should  be  dug  to  the  required  depths,  provision  being  made 
for  6  in.  of  concrete  below  the  main  girders.  Then  the  entire  metal- 
work  should  be  assembled  and  riveted  in  true  position  horizontally, 
but  at  an  elevation  somewhat  above  its  final  position.  A  large 
force  of  men  for  mixing  and  placing  the  concrete  should  be  pro- 
vided in  order  that  the  concrete  work  over  the  entire  area  may  be 
carried  on  simultaneously,  thus  avoiding  dry  surfaces  in  the  mass, 
and  insuring  that  the  latter  shall  be  truly  monolithic.  In  con- 
creting, the  first  step  is  to  place  8  or  9  in.  of  soft  concrete  in  the 
bottoms  of  the  trenches  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  then  lower 
quickly  the  entire  platform  to  its  final  elevation,  and  fill  the  re- 
mainder of  the  trenches  with  concrete  to  the  level  of  the  made 
ground.  Then  cover  the  latter  throughout  with  well-rammed  con- 
crete up  to  2  in.  above  the  top  of  the  highest  metalwork.  By  hav- 
ing a  large  force  of  men,  the  whole  of  the  concrete  work  could  be 
completed  before  setting  takes  place.  Of  course,  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  platform  should  be  dressed  off  smooth  with  mortar  be- 
fore the  concrete  has  dried. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  load  on  the  foundations  to  the  very 
lowest  possible  limit,  it  might  prove  advisable  to  adopt  nickel-steel 
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Mr.  Waddeii  ^or  the  main  girders,  and,  in  certain  extreme  cases,  also  for  the 
primary  girders.  As  all  loads  on  the  girders  are  practically  static, 
it  would  be  permissible  to  strain  the  metal  to  one-half  of  its  elastic 
limit.  The  writer  recognizes  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  high  in- 
tensity of  working  stress  would  involve  cracks  in  the  encasing  con- 
crete, but,  in  his  opinion,  these  cracks  would  be  so  small  as  not  to 
permit  of  moisture  reaching  the  metal.  Moreover,  the  raising  of 
the  basement  platform  2  or  3  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
soil  would  prevent  water  from  remaining  for  any  length  of  time 
ad*  high  as  the  elevation  of  the  lowest  part  of  the  metalwork. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  action  of  this  Society,  in  discussing 
at  its  meeting  in  the  City  of  Mexico  the  question  of  foundations 
for  heavy  buildings  in  that  city,  will  induce  Mexican  engineers  and 
architects  to  give  the  subject  due  and  thorough  consideration,  and 
thus  effect  a  radical  change  in  foundation  designing  which  has 
been  sadly  needed  in  Mexico  City  during  the  last  three  centuries. 
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By  Messrs.  George  W.  Tillson,  J.  H.  Haylow  and 

Clifford  Richardson. 


George  W.  Tillson,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — ^When  one  rememheis  Mr.  TiUson. 
that  thirty  years  ago  there  v^as  not  a  mile  of  the  standard  pave- 
ments of  to-day  in  existence  in  America,  is  it  strange  that  the 
thinking  engineer  wonders  what  new  developments  in  street  pave- 
ments will  take  place  during  the  next  thirty  years?  Will  the  prin- 
cipal changes  he  in  the  materials  used,  in  the  methods  of  using 
them,  or  both? 

In  order  to  speak  with  any  intelligence  of  the  future  of  any 
industry,  it  is  always  necessary  to  become  conversant  with  its  past 
history  as  well  as  the  present  conditions. 

At  the  risk,  therefore,  of  repeating  some  things  which  the 
speaker  has  said  in  other  discussions  of  the  pavement  question,  he 
will  review  briefly  some  of  the  conditions  and  experiences  which 
have  led  up  to  the  adoption  of  the  pavements  now  in  use. 

Paris  and  London  did  not  have  street  pavements  until  they  had 
become  cities  of  200  000  and  100  000  inhabitants,  respectively.  This 
might  seem  strange  unless  it  were  understood  that  wheeled  vehicles 
did  not  come  into  general   use   until   the   sixteenth   century,   the 

^Further  discussion,  had  at  the  Convention,  will  be  published  subsequently,  and 
additional  written  discussions  are  invited. 
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Mr.  TiliBon.  transportation  of  merchandise  in  the  interior  being  carried  on  by 
pack-horses  and  other  beasts  of  burden. 

The  firs^  pavements  were  built  of  cobble  stones  and  of  irregularly 
shaped  sto.tcs.  These  latter  were  gradually  improved  in  shape  until 
finally  they  developed  into  the  large,  flat  stones  now  in  quite  gen- 
eral use  in  Italian  cities.  They  did  not,  however,  resist  heavy  traffic 
successfully.  Pavements  of  the  above  character  have  been  dis- 
closed in  the  excavations  recently  made  in  the  streets  of  Pompeii. 
These  must  have  been  laid  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago.  Their 
construction,  with  large  crossing  stones  at  the  intersections,  plainly 
demonstrates  that  wheeled  vehicles  were  used  very  little,  if  at  all. 

Pavements,  however,  improved  slowly,  and  in  1826  a  London 
engineer,  after  investigation  on  the  Continent,  reported  that  the 
best  pavements  he  saw  were  those  with  specially  prepared  wheel 
tracks,  3  ft.  in  width,  and  4  ft.  apart,  the  space  between  being 
paved  with  small  stones.  He  said,  also,  that  these  pavements  would 
be  too  expensive  for  London. 

As  cities  became  more  wealthy,  and  traffic  increased,  better 
streets  were  demanded,  and  the  rough  block  was  better  made,  until 
the  Belgian  block  of  Europe  and  the  oblong  granite  block  of  the 
present  were  evolved. 

This  would  seem  to  state  briefly  the  development  of  the  in- 
dustrial pavement. 

Pavements  of  the  above  materials,  however,  are  not  satisfactoi  * 
for  modem  cities.  Pavements,  now,  must  not  only  be  durable  but 
noiseless  and  easily  cleaned,  in  order  to  be  at  all  satisfactory.  A 
few  years  ago  these  might  have  been  conside  ed  aesthetic  qualities, 
but  now  they  are  necessary.  Attempts  to  satis  .'y  these  demands  have 
produced  the  asphalt  and  wood  block  pavements. 

An  important  quality  of  a  pavement  u  that  it  shall  not  be 
slippery,  and  the  lack  of  this  quality  has  prevented  many  a  mate- 
rial from  being  used  successfully. 

Time  will  not  permit  the  discussion  of  the  different  experi- 
ments that  have  been  made  with  such  materials  as  iron,  hay,  glass, 
etc.,  or  why  they  failed;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  standard  pavements 
of  to-day  are  constructed  of  stone,  brick,  bitumen,  and  wood. 

The  perfect  pavement  has  never  been  constructed.  The  speaker 
has  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  municipal  engineers  in  charge  of 
pavements  have  failed  to  solve  satisfactorily  the  problem  presented 
to  them.  In  most  constructive  work,  any  result  can  be  obtained  if 
sufficient  funds  are  available.  An  architect  can  build  any  kind  of 
a  residence  desired;  a  bridge  engineer  can  erect  a  bridge  that  will 
satisfy  perfectly  the  requirements  of  traffic,  and  be  pleasing  to  the 
eye;  but  a  pavement  engineer  cannot  lay  a  pavement  that  will  be 
entirely  satisfactory;  and,  in  this  statement,  durability  is  not  con- 
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sidered,  but  only  the  public  requirements.  A  pavement  is  laid  Mr.  tuisod. 
primarily  to  sustain  traflSc,  but,  no  matter  how  well  it  does  this, 
it  is  not  a  complete  success  unless  it  can  be  cleaned  e  dly  and  is 
neither  slippery  nor  noisy.  What  pavement  will  satisfy  the  above 
four  requirements?  But,  to  go  further.  Pavements  are  laid  for 
the  convenience  of  the  public,  and  should  an  engineer  be  fortunate 
enough  to  construct  a  pavement  that  would  fill  these  conditions,  if 
it  were  of  such  a  character  that  it  woidd  wear  out  quickly  and  re- 
quire constant  repairs,  it  would  be  a  failure.  Any  interruption  of 
the  traffic  of  a  street  interferes  seriously  with  business,  and  often 
causes  material  financial  loss;  so  that  it  can  be  said  that  the  perfect 
pavement  must,  not  only  have  the  properties  named  above,  but 
must  be  so  durable  that  its  necessary  repairs  will  not  obstruct  traffic 
seriously. 

The  proposition  then  is,  can  the  perfect  pavement  be  constructed 
or  approximated  with  the  materials  now  prevailing,  or  must  new 
materials  be  used?  When  it  is  known  that  the  great  improvements 
in  pavements  that  have  been  made  in  the  last  thirty  years  have  been 
mainly  in  the  use  of  many  new  materials,  the  latter  might  be  ex- 
pected ;  but  the  speaker  believes  that  the  engineer  himself  is  at  fault, 
that  he  has  not  made  the  most  of  his  opportunities,  and  that  he  has 
not  made  sufficient  study  of  the  needs  and  wants  of  each  individual 
sti  wt.  He  appreciates  fully,  too,  that,  very  many  times,  reasons 
oOier  than  engineering  determine  the  character  of  the  particular 
niaterial.  But  he  believes  that  too  often  an  asphalt  pavement  is 
considered  simply  as  a^  asphalt  pavement,  a  wood  pavement  as  only 
a  wood  pavement,  without  any  serious  consideration  as  to  just  how 
it  should  be  laid  to  n^eet  the  requirements  of  any  particular  loca- 
tion. Specifications  aii^  too  general.  By  a  little  study  the  co^  of 
a  pavement  on  one  street  may  be  reduced  sufficiently  to  permit  im- 
provements to  be  made  to  a  similar  pavement  on  another  and  more 
exacting  street,  and  the  result  may  be  two  pavements  which  are 
relatively  equal. 

One  great  defect  often  found  is  in  the  foundations.  It  is  gen- 
erally accepted  that  in  any  work  of  construction  the  foundation  is 
the  important  part.  Thid  is  so  well  understood  that  it  needs  no 
elaboration.  And  yet,  in  pavement  construction,  it  is  constantly 
violated. 

In  order  to  get  the  greatest  durability  from  a  block  pavement, 
the  traffic  should  be  applied  directly  to  the  tops  of  the  blocks.  And, 
in  the  proportion  that  this  practice  is  varied  from,  to  just  such  an 
extent  is  the  life  of  the  block  reduced.  If  this  needs  confirma- 
tion, examine  a  trench  which  has  been  roughly  repaved,  and  note 
the  wear  on  the  individual  blocks. 

It  can  be  laid  down  then,  as  an  inviolable  rule,  that,  no  matter 
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Mr.  Tiiison.  what  the  character  of  the  pavement  may  be,  it  must  always  be  laid 
on  a  firm  foundation. 

It  is  now  proper  to  discuss  the  diflPerent  pavements  in  use,  in 
order  to  learn,  if  possible,  how  they  can  be  improved. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  that  the  first-class  stone  streets  of  Europe 
are  better  than  streets  of  a  similar  class  in  America.  The  differ- 
ence is  principally  in  the  blocks  themselves.  They  are  better 
dressed  and  more  uniform  in  size.  If  more  attention  were  given. 
to  the  making  of  the  granite  blocks  in  America,  the  pavements 
would  be  less  noisy  and  much  more  durable;  and,  as  the  noise  is 
one  of  the  greatest  objections  to  stone  pavements,  anything  that 
will  reduce  it  is  an  important  improvement.  Granite  as  it  is  used 
becomes  smooth  and  consequently  slippery.  This  can  be  helped  by 
making  the  blocks  smaller;  and,  if  they  are  well  dressed,  they  can 
be  set  closely  together,  and  so  make  it  practicable  to  fill  the  joints 
with  a  bituminous  paving  composition  alone,  without  gravel.  This 
would  also  greatly  reduce  the  noise.  If  automobile  trucks  come  into 
general  use,  as  they  now  bid  fair  to,  the  question  of  noise,  now  so 
important,  will  gradually  grow  less,  and  a  pavement  of  well- 
dressed  granite  blocks,  from  3  to  3}  in.  thick,  laid  close  together, 
with  joints  filled  with  some  bituminous  or  similar  mixture,  will  be 
very  satisfactory  for  many  streets. 

One  of  the  greatest  objections  to  a  good  brick  pavement  is  that 
it  is  noisy.  It  is  often  difficult,  however,  to  tell  by  preliminary  tests 
how  satisfactory  an  unknown  brick  will  be  in  a  pavement,  the 
product  of  different  kilns  often  requiring  different  tests  to  enable 
the  engineer  to  determine  which  is  the  best  specimen.  As  brick 
is  a  material  which  is  so  available  for  many  interior  cities,  and  has 
given  such  excellent  results,  as  far  as  durability  is  concerned,  any 
practical  change  in  methods  which  will  reduce  the  noise  will  be 
of  great  benefit.  As  the  speaker  has  had  a  limited  experience  with 
this  material,  he  feels  somewhat  diffident  about  making  suggestions, 
but  thinks  that,  in  addition  to  having  the  joints  filled  with  a  yield- 
ing substance,  if  the  bricks  themselves  could  be  bedded  in  the  same 
material,  without  too  great  an  expense,  the  noise  from  the  traffic 
would  be  materially  deadened. 

The  construction  of  coal-tar  pavements  in  Washington,  some 
thirty  or  more  years  ago,  and  their  development  into  the  bitumi- 
nous pavements  of  to-day,  has  made  a  greater  change  in  street  con- 
ditions than  anything  that  has  occurred  since  streets  began  to  be 
improved.  They  filled  several  long-felt  wants,  as  they  were  smooth, 
comparatively  noiseless,  and  easily  cleaned.  Thousands  of  miles 
of  such  pavements  have  been  laid  since  1877,  and  their  popularity 
is  still  increasing.  The  pavement  mixture  is  artificial,  and  con- 
sequently is  subject  to  considerable  variation.     There  is  no  class 
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of  pavements  that  taxes  the  ingenuity  of  the  expert  as  much  as  the  ifr.  tuisod. 
bituminous  ones.  When  these  pavements  were  introduced  they  were 
constructed  according  to  the  specifications  of  the  contractor,  who 
guaranteed  them  for  a  term  of  years.  This  practice  has  been  kept 
up,  to  a  certain  extent.  Few  city  officials  hold  their  positions  long 
enough,  or  have  sufficient  facilities  for  studying  such  subjects 
thoroughly  enough,  to  decide  arbitrarily  on  asphalt  specifications. 
The  general  public  looks  askance  at  specifications  prepared  by  con- 
tractors, but  what  can  be  done?  The  only  thing  is  for  the  official 
to  have  sufficient  knowledge  to  determine  whether  the  conditions 
are  drawn  in  the  interest  of  the  contractor  or  the  city.  Few  engi- 
neers of  the  country  are  qualified  to  design  asphalt  pavements  for 
different  conditions.  That  is  one  reason  why  such  pavements  have 
so  often  failed.  They  were  not  properly  designed  for  their  work. 
The  one  great  defect  has  been  in  the  foundation,  but  the  wearing 
surface  is  of  great  importance.  An  asphalt  pavement  is  like  a 
carpet  laid  upon  a  floor.  Both  the  carpet  and  the  fioor  must  be 
good,  or  the  result  is  bad;  a  failure  in  either  causes  a  failure  in  both. 

The  three  forms  of  bituminous  pavements  now  in  use  are  sheet 
asphalt,  asphalt  block,  and  the  bitulithic.  Sheet  asphalt  pavements 
made  the  reputation  of  such  pavements.  The  main  objections  to 
them  are  that  they  are  slippery,  and  will  not  stand  heavy  traffic. 
Both  these  objections  can  be  helped,  if  not  overcome^  by  proper 
design.  Clifford  Eichardson,  Assoc.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  in  a  paper 
recently  read  before  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  advocated 
a  pavement  made  up  of  a  6'in.  concrete  base  upon  which  was  to  be 
laid  2  in.  of  a  solid  binder,  covered  with  a  IJ-in.  wearing  surface, 
this  to  take  the  place  of  the  1  in.  of  loose  binder  and  2  in.  of  wear- 
ing surface  now  in  use.  The  speaker  firmly  believes  that  such  a 
pavement  would  prove  a  success  on  many  streets  where  the  traffic 
now  seems  to  be  too  heavy  for  asphalt.  A  proper  selection  of  the 
materials  for  the  wearing  surface  will  undoubtedly  reduce  greatly 
the  excessive  slipperiness,  although  a  hard,  smooth  surface  must  be 
slippery  to  a  certain  extent  unless  kept  perfectly  clean. 

The  asphalt  block  pavement  is  designed  for  steep  grades.  The 
iggregsie  of  which  the  blocks  are  formed  is  coarser  than  in  sheet 
asphalt,  and  this,  together  with  the  joints  formed  by  the  blocks, 
gives  horses  a  better  foothold.  Good  blocks  will  make  a  good  pave- 
ment, and  elaborate  experiments  are  now  being  made,  in  order  to 
determine  a  proper  test  for,  and  a  proper  method  of  testing,  these 
blocks,  so  that  their  value  can  be  determined  before  they  are  used. 

The  bitulithic  pavement  is  expected  to  be  smooth  and  not  slip- 
pery. Its  inventor  started  out  to  improve  macadam,  but  finished 
by  producing  a  new  pavement.  It  has  been  used  extensively  and 
satisfactorily  during  the  past  5  years,  but  the  speaker's  personal 
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Mr.  TQiBon.  experience  with  it  has  been  so  slight  that  he  will  not  attempt  to  dis- 
cuss it. 

Wood  pavement  has  been  used  in  20-year  cycles  since  the 
Forties,  and  has  been  steadily  improved.  At  first,  it  consisted  of 
blocks  of  any  convenient  wood  laid  carelessly  on  a  sand  base.  The 
pine  blocks  of  the  Nicholson  patent,  laid  on  planks,  followed  in  the 
Sixties.  The  blocks  decayed  and  wore  out  unequally,  and  the 
pavement  soon  became  in  disrepute.  Cedar  and  cypress  blocks, 
made  of  fence  posts,  were  used  extensively  in  the  Central  West 
in  the  Eighties,  and,  in  the  present  decade,  has  come  the  modem 
treated  wooden  block.  This  is  a  very  difFerent  proposition  from  any 
of  the  others  just  described.  They  all  failed  from  decay.  The 
chemical  treatment  of  the  present  blocks  is  expected  to  prevent  this 
and  make  durability  a  question  simply  of  wear.  The  modem  wood 
pavement,  when  dry  and  first  laid,  is  practically  ideal.  It  is  smooth, 
noiseless,  and  is  easily  cleaned.  It  is  slippery,  however,  in  moist  or 
frosty  weather.  That  is  its  greatest  fault.  If  this  objection  can 
be  overcome,  it  is  bound  to  have  a  great  future,  especially  if  its 
preservative  treatment  is  sure.  It  is  expensive,  however,  and,  as  all 
lumber  is  increasing  in  value  from  year  to  year,  it  would  seem  to 
be  difficult  to  reduce  or  maintain  its  cost  as  at  present.  This  may 
possibly  be  done  by  obtaining  different  varieties  of  wood  for  use. 
It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  there  is  no  material  used  in 
the  constructive  arts  the  value  of  which  is  so  difficult  to  determine 
in  advance  as  wood,  and  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  deciding 
to  use  a  new  variety.  The  kind  which  has  been  generally  used  is 
long-leaf,  yellow  pine,  but  this,  while  good,  is  expensive  and  is  be- 
coming more  so  from  year  to  year.  This  wood  comes  from  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  so  that  transportation  expenses  are  high.  The 
problem,  then,  is  to  discover,  if  possible,  different  kinds  of  wood,  in 
different  sections  of  the  country,  which  can  be  used  to  advantage. 
In  summing  up,  then,  the  speaker  would  say  that,  in  his  judg- 
ment, the  improvements  in  street  pavements  in  the  future  are  to  be 
brought  about  by  a  different  use  of  the  materials  now  in  vogue, 
rather  than  by  the  adoption  of  entirely  new  materials.  That,  by 
studjdng  the  needs  of  the  different  streets  to  be  paved,  by  using 
present  materials  intelligently,  both  as  to  manner  and  combina- 
tion, the  municipal  engineer  can  bring  about  results  which,  if  not 
entirely  satisfactory,  will  be  a  vast  improvement  over  present  prac- 
tice. 
Mr.  Hayiow.  J.  H.  Haylow,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter).— The  ma- 
terials used  in  the  pavements  of  the  future,  speaking  of  a  future 
of  from  25  to  60  years,  will  no  doubt  be  principally  the  materials 
of  the  present.  While  the  pavements  of  to-day  fall  far  short  of 
perfection,  it  is  due  to  faulty  construction  and  abuse,  rather  than 
to  the  materials  used. 
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Of  the  many  thousands  of  miles  of  pavements  in  the  United  Mr.  Hayiow. 
States,  only  a  small  percentage  has  heen  constructed  in  a  scientific 
and  substantial  manner.  The  construction  of  a  scientific  pavement 
consists,  first,  in  the  thorough  and  effective  drainage  of  the  sub- 
soil; and  second,  in  laying  a  substantial  foundation^  and  unless 
this  is  done  a  full  life  cannot  be  obtained  from  any  wearing  surface. 

The  greater  part  of  the  mileage  of  existing  pavements  is  on 
streets  occupied  by  street-railway  tracks,  and  that  portion  next  to 
the  rails  invariably  fails  first.  This  is  sometimes  caused  by  the 
faulty  construction  of  the  street-railway  roadbed,  or,  by  the  track 
not  being  sufficiently  rigid,  and  sometimes  on  account  of  the  sec- 
tion of  rail  used.  For  instance,  a  tee-rail  should  never  be  used  in 
a  street  paved  with  brick,  granite  block,  or  asphalt.  With  a  tee- 
rail,  the  pavement  has  no  protection  whatever  from  the  grind  of 
the  wheel  flanges  and  steel  tires,  the  groove  in  the  rail  being 
seldom,  if  ever,  wide  enough  to  be  entirely  free  from  the  wider 
flanges  and  inequalities  in  the  gauge  of  trucks,  and  the  pavement 
being  subject  to  the  constant  wear  of  steel  tires. 

Some  cities  have  eliminated  the  narrow  steel  tire  by  ordinance, 
and,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  all 
steel  tires  will  become  obsolete,  their  place  being  taken  by  rubber 
or  pneumatic  tires. 

When  the  steel  tire  is  eliminated,  and  when  city  engineers  and 
street-railway  officials  become  convinced  that  the  girder  rail — simi- 
lar to  the  Trilby  type — is  the  most  economical  and  satisfactory  rail 
for  paved  streets,  and  when  the  portion  occupied  by  tracks  is  paved 
with  brick,  granite  block  or  other  material  which  can  be  laid  on  a 
sand  cushion  and  the  joints  filled  with  tar  instead  of  cement  grout, 
then  that  part  adjoining  the  rail  will  have  the  same  durability  as 
the  remainder  of  the  pavement.  Asphalt  should  never  be  laid  next 
to  the  rail. 

A  first-class  street-railway  roadbed  should  x)08se8s  a  certain 
amount  of  elasticity,  but  when  the  paving  joints  are  filled  with 
cement  grout  they  become  ruptured  and  are  no  longer  impervious 
to  water.  The  demand  at  present  is  not  for  new,  but  for  a  proper, 
handling  of  the  present,  paving  materials. 

Clifford  Richardson,  Assoc.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — This  Mr.  Richard- 
subject  is  of  very  great  importance,  and  Mr.  Tillson  has  brought  ^°' 
out  some  points  of  great  interest,  many  of  which  the  writer  has 
been  insisting  upon  for  years,  basing  his  conclusions  on  twenty 
years*  experience  with  various  forms  of  pavements  in  more  than 
one  hundred  cities  in  the  United  States,  in  England,  and  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  failure  of  most  of  our  pavements 
ia  due  to  lack  of  foundation  as  much  as  to  any  other  defect.    This 
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^'•-  ^***^"  is  particularly  true  in  the  City  of  New  York,  where,  as  far  as  the 
writer  is  aware,  a  single  well-constructed  pavement  does  not  exist. 
In  a  few,  where  there  is  a  hydraulic  cement  foundation,  other  de- 
fects, such  as  the  use  of  an  open  hinder  course  in  asphalt  pave- 
ments, result  in  lack  of  support  to  the  wearing  surface.  It  is  very 
fortunate  that  Mr.  Tillson,  by  assuming  the  office  of  Chief  Engi- 
neer of  the  Bureau  of  Highways,  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan, 
will  be  able  to  inaugurate  some  much  needed  changes  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  pavements  to  be  laid  in  the  metropolis  of  the  country, 
and  will  thus  do  away  with  a  condition  which  is  a  disgrace  to  such 
a  large  city. 

The  writer  does  not  see  that  there  is  any  possibility  of  the  im- 
mediate introduction  of  any  new  form  of  pavement,  but  that  all 
improvements  must  be  in  the  methods  used  in  the  construction  of 
those  forms  now  in  vogue. 

Our  granite  block  pavements  do  not  compare  favorably  with 
the  best  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  we  could 
well  imitate  the  form  of  construction  practiced  in  the  City  of 
Liverpool.  As  Mr.  Tillson  says,  our  blocks,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  surfaces  are  not  well  dressed,  are  made  much  too  large  to  bed 
satisfactorily.  A  granite  block,  when  well  dressed,  should  not  be 
more  than  3  in.  square.  The  long  blocks  now  in  use  make  a  sur- 
face which  is  far  from  acceptable. 

A  large  proportion  of  our  brick  pavements,  even  when  supported 
by  proper  foundations,  shows  serious  defects,  owing  to  the  careless 
way  in  which  the  bricks  are  embedded  in  the  sand  or  cushion  coat 
between  the  foundation  and  the  surface.  When  properly  con- 
structed, brick  pavements  are  very  suitable  for  streets  of  moderate 
traffic,  although  they  do  not  possess  the  smoothness  or  the  freedom 
from  noise  of  asphalt  and  wood  block. 

As  Mr.  Tillson  remarks,  we  are  much  in  need  of  some  satis- 
factory method  of  making  accelerated  tests,  not  only  of  brick,  but 
of  wood,  asphalt  block,  and  sheet-asphalt  surfaces,  under  condi- 
tions approaching  in  some  degree  those  which  exist  in  actual 
service. 

The  writer  cannot  agrree  with  Mr.  Tillson  that  wood  block  pave- 
ments are  to  be,  to  any  degree,  the  pavements  of  the  future,  ex- 
cept as  luxuries,  owing  to  the  scarcity  and  increasing  cost  of 
lumber,  the  short  life  of  this  pavement,  and  the  impossibility  of 
maintaining  it  in  a  satisfactory  form.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
replace  an  opening  in  a  wood  pavement  so  that  it  is  not  uneven 
under  traffic  and  plainly  visible.  London  and  Paris  have  had  the 
most  extended  experience  with  wood  block  pavements,  and  the 
Municipal  Council  of  Paris  is  so  dissatisfied  that  it  is  endeavoring 
in  every  way  to  limit  the  area  paved  with  wood.    In  London,  streets 
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which  carry  heavy  travel  have  to  he  replaced  within  at  least  7  or  Mr.  Richard- 
8  years,  even  where  6-in.  hlocks  are  used.  ^^' 

The  custom  of  using  large  quantities  of  impregnating  material, 
as  practiced  in  the  United  States,  does  not  appeal  to  British  and 
French  engineers.  The  material  used  for  this  purpose  does  not 
increase  the  essential  resistance  of  the  wood  to  wear,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  use  a  sufficient  quantity  to  prevent  rotting,  at  least  on 
streets  of  heavy  traffic. 

Blocks  having  a  depth  of  only  3i  in. — which  have  heen  used  of 
late  in  some  of  our  largest  cities — can  hardly  prove  to  be  satis- 
factory. After  a  period  of  only  3  years,  in  New  York  City,  they  are 
showing  signs  of  serious  deterioration.  The  experience  derived 
from  these  pavements  will  be  valuable  but  expensive. 

For  many  years  asphalt  blocks  have  proved  extremely  satis- 
factory on  residence  streets.  In  Washington,  D.  C,  the  writer 
recently  inspected  an  asphalt  block  pavement,  laid  in  1883,  which 
is  now  in  nearly  as  satisfactory  condition  as  when  originally  put 
down;  but  attempts  to  use  l^is  form  of  pavement  on  streets  carry- 
ing moderately  heavy  traffic,  as  in  New  York  City,  have  resulted 
disastrously.  A  good  example  of  this  can  be  seen  on  Fourth  Ave- 
nue, between  Thirty-second  and  Thirty-fourth  Streets,  in  New 
York,  where  the  blocks  began  to  go  to  pieces  within  18  months, 
and  have  been  largely  replaced  within  2  years. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  opportunity  for  improvement  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  blocks  by  using  a  cementing  material  less  susceptible  to 
temperature  changes  than  that  which  has  been  used.  In  order  to 
make  it  possible  to  store  the  blocks  at  the  plant,  and  to  transport 
them  to  the  street  without  losing  their  shape,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  use  a  much  harder  cement  than  was  satisfactory  under  traffic. 
Some  of  the  native  bitumens  and  fluxes  now  available  have  made 
it  possible  to  prepare  a  cement  which  is  sufficiently  soft  at  winter 
temperatures  to  make  a  block  which  will  not  disintegrate  under 
traffic  at  that  season,  and  at  the  same  time  be  hard  enough  to  per- 
mit of  handling  and  storing  in  our  hottest  summer  temperatures 
in  the  sun. 

Within  the  last  few  years  very  decided  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  form  of  construction  of  sheet-asphalt  pavements,  al- 
though these  improvements,  owing  to  the  inertia  of  municipal 
authorities,  have  not  been  generally  adopted.  The  best  form  of 
construction  for  a  sheet-asphalt  surface  has  recently  been  described 
by  the  writer,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  New  York  Section  of  the 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  and  details  in  regard  to  this  need 
not  be  gone  into  here. 

Bituminous  concrete  pavement  is  one  of  the  forms  recently  de- 
veloped to  a  considerable  extent.     Wlien  the  cementing  material  is 
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Mr.  Richard-  a  bitumen  of  suitable  character,  and  not  coal-tar,  such  pavements 
^^  serve  extremely  well  on  streets  of  light  traffic.  One  constructed 
by  the  writer  in  Muskegon,  Mich.,  in  1902,  has  been  entirely  success- 
ful after  6  years  of  constant  use.  Pavements  of  this  description 
will,  no  doubt,  be  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  future,  but 
they  must  be  constructed  on  practical  and  not  on  theoretical  lines. 
Abeady  the  large  stone  used  in  the  original  pavements  of  this  type 
has  been  abandoned  for  smaller  sizes,  not  exceeding  1  in.  in  diam- 
eter; and  the  quantity  of  fine  material  has  been  increased  to  a 
marked  degree. 

This  form  of  pavement  is  not  satisfactory  on  streets  of  heavy 
traffic,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  coarse  stone  is  torn  out  very 
readily  by  the  impact  of  horses'  shoes,  with  resulting  disintegration 
of  the  surface. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  Mr.  Tillson  has  not  paid  sufficient 
attention  to  the  fact  that  that  form  of  pavement  is  most  desirable, 
especially  in  American  cities  where  so  many  openings  are  made  in 
the  streets,  which,  while  desirable  in  other  respects,  can  be  main- 
tained most  perfectly  and  most  economically.  It  is  certainly  most 
unfortunate  that  our  municipal  engineers  have  done  nothing  toward 
determining  the  lasting  properties  of  the  various  forms  of  pave- 
ments, under  traffic  of  various  concentration,  and  also  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  each  type.  For  this  purpose,  very  complete  counts 
of  the  traffic  should  be  kept  in  every  city,  in  order  to  determine 
the  cost  of  various  pavements  annually  per  ton  of  material  hauled 
over  them. 

The  writer  is  convinced  that  much  better  pavements  could  be 
laid  by  contractors  if  municipalities  were  prepared  to  pay  a  some- 
what increased  price.  There  is  no  economy  in  laying  a  pavement 
because  it  is  cheap,  if  a  stronger  form  of  construction  at  a  higher 
price  would  eventually  result  in  a  smaller  annual  cost. 

Another  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  in  American  cities  is  that 
the  average  citizen  believes  that  when  a  street  is  once  paved  it  ia 
finished  for  a  generation,  or  for  all  time,  and  little  or  no  attention 
is  given  to  its  maintenance.  In  one  city  which  the  writer  has  in 
mind,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  it  was  stated 
by  a  city  official,  that  an  asphalt  pavement  was  of  no  value,  and 
that  no  more  pavements  of  this  kind  were  desired  in  that  city  be- 
cause, after  the  expiration  of  a  10-year  guaranty,  nothing  having 
been  expended  on  maintenance  for  6  years,  the  pavement  went  to 

pieces. 

Finally,  it  may  be  remarked,  what  is  needed  in  the  United 
States  is  not  new  material  for  the  construction  of  street  surfaces, 
but  a  proper  and  improved  form  of  construction  of  those  which 
have  been  in  use  for  the  last  20  years,  together  with  a  study  of 
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the  actual  cost  per  annum  per  ton  of  traffic  carried  per  linear  foot  Mr.  Richard- 

Hon 

of  street.    Unfortunately,  data  of  this  description  are  almost  en- 
tirely wanting  at  present. 

That  there  is  a  large  field  for  improvement  in  the  character  of 
pavements  is  quite  evident,  and  this  improvement  must  lie  with 
the  municipal  engineer,  who  will  prohably  not  make  the  desired 
move  until  the  citizens  demand  that  he  shall  do  so.  The  best  con- 
tractors are  always  in  favor  of  doing  the  best  work  compatible  with 
the  price  they  receive  for  it. 
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ELECTRIC  RAILWAYS. 

An  Informal  Discussion  at  the  Annual  Convention^  July  10th,  1907.* 


Subject  for  Discussion: 

"(a)  What  are  the  factors  which  determine  the  maximum 
economical  grade  for  electric  railways? 

"(5)  In  establishing  direct  lines  with  heavy  grades,  under  what 
conditions  will  it  be  found  practicable  to  use  electric  loco- 
motives and  gas-engine  generating  stations,  rather  than 
traction  by  steam  locomotives?" 


By  George  Gibbs,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 


Mr.  Gibbfl.  George  Gibbs,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — ^It  is  difficult  to  furnish  ma- 
terial for  discussion  of  a  question  having  such  scope  as  the  first 
part  of  this  topic,  except  in  the  shape  of  generalities,  which  are 
either  obvious  or  of  little  use  in  the  special  case  which  the  engi- 
neer may  have  in  mind.  The  length  of  line,  the  character  and 
density  of  traffic,  the  location  and  length  of  grades,  all  have  im- 
portant bearings  upon  the  economies,  constructing  and  operating, 
in  any  railway  proposition.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  pro- 
poser of  the  question  had  in  mind  a  discussion  of  the  factors  pe- 
culiar to  the  method  of  traction,  rather  than  those  affecting  the 
location  of  railway  lines  in  general.  These  factors  result  from  the 
method  of  application  of  the  power  to  the  trains,  and  from  the 
interconnected  charactc^r  of  the  apparatus  which  makes  up  the 
motive-power  system. 

*  Further  discussion,  had  at  the  Convention,  will  be  published  subsequently,  and 
additional  written  discussions  are  invited. 
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On  a  steam  railway  the  power  plants  are  the  locomotives;  an  Mr.  Oibbs. 
electric  road  has  its  power  system  jointly  in  the  locomotives  (or  the 
motor  cars),  in  the  continuous  power  conductor  along  the  line,  and 
in  the  central  power-house.  In  the  steam  railway,  therefore,  the 
first  cost  of  power  equipment  is  fized  by  the  number  of  locomotives, 
independently  of  the  location,  or  the  length  of  line,  or  other  out- 
side considerations;  with  the  electric  proposition,  the  first  cost  of 
the  power  system  is  affected,  not  only  by  the  number  of  locomotives 
or  motor  cars,  but  also  by  the  magnitude  of  the  other  items  of  power 
equipment,  and  these  items  depend  largely  upon  the  grades,  their 
length,  and  possibly  their  position.  For  instance,  we  can  readily 
imagine  a  line  with  grades  located  in  such  a  way  that,  with  a  given 
train  interval,  all  trains  may  be  ascending  simxdtaneously ;  in  such 
a  case,  the  line  equipment  and  power-houses  must  be  designed  to 
supply  all  trains  taking  power  simultaneously,  even  if  this  maxi- 
mum power  is  only  needed  for  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  time. 
A  location  with  the  grades  differently  selected,  even  if  the  maximum 
gradient  is  not  altered,  might  readily  result  in  a  much  lower  maxi- 
mum demand  at  the  power-house,  and  a  consequent  reduction  in 
cost  of  the  power  system.  Length  and  position,  as  well  as  rate  of 
grades,  therefore,  are  of  much  importance  in  an  electric  railway 
proposition. 

The  quantitative  importance  of  these  factors,  of  course,  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  business;  thus,  where  the  traffic  is  very 
dense,  requiring  the  operation  of  trains  at  short  intervals,  the  rela- 
tive location  of  grades  is  not  as  important  as  with  infrequent  train 
units,  because,  as  the  number  of  trains  is  increased,  those  ascending 
and  descending  the  grades  at  any  one  time  tend  to  balance,  result- 
ing in  a  relatively  steady  load  on  the  power-house.  The  length  of 
grade  in  an  electric  proposition  has  a  peculiar  importance  because 
of  the  fact  that  electric  motors  have  a  rating  in  which  the  time  limit 
comes  in.  Thus,  for  short  maximum  grades,  the  limit  of  motor 
capacity  is  in  the  commutation  of  the  current;  with  long  grades, 
the  limit  is  in  the -heating  of  the  motors,  due  to  the  cumulative 
effect  of  passing  current  through  the  motors,  the  resulting  heat  be- 
ing not  entirely  dissipated  by  radiation. 

As  to  maximum  practicable  gradients;  this  factor  is  generally 
a  less  limiting  one  in  electric  traction  than  in  steam.  For  trains 
composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  motor  cars,  the  question  of  ad- 
hesion may  generally  be  dismissed,  because  the  limiting  grade, 
from  the  standpoint  of  safety,  is  generally  less  than  that  dictated 
by  the  adhesive  limit.  Even  with  locomotive  trains,  the  problem  is 
less  serious  in  electric  than  in  steam  traction,  because  of  the  large 
proportion  of  the  electric  locomotive  weight  available  for  adhesion, 
and  because  of  the  facility  with  which  trains  may  be  double-headed 
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Mr.  Gibbs.  with  electric  locomotives ;  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  hy  multiple 
control  two  or  more  locomotives  hecome  in  effect  a  single  imit,  and 
are  not  open  to  the  objections  of  dual  control,  as  in  operating  two 
or  more  steam  locomotives  on  one  train. 

From  the  two  factors,  namely,  the  higher  adhesion  ratio  and 
the  selection  of  grade  locations,  it  may  result  that,  with  an  electric 
railway  line,  the  economic  grade  may  be  greater  than  that  possible 
with  steam  traction.  For  certain  kinds  of  electric  railways  in  a 
flat  country,  for  instance  the  interurban  trolley  road,  this  facility 
for  surmounting  short  but  very  heavy  grades  without  reaching  the 
adhesive  limit  is  of  great  importance  in  separating  steam  and 
electric  grades  at  crossings,  without  excessive  cost,  either  for  grading 
or  for  power  plant. 

The  effect  of  gradient  upon  operating  cost  cannot  well  be  dis- 
cussed for  the  general  case ;  in  some  cases  the  grades  may  have  little 
or  no  effect,  if  they  are  short  and  the  traffic  is  heavy;  in  other  cases 
their  length  and  location  may  have  an  important  effect  upon  the 
quantity  of  fuel  required  and  the  economy  of  power-house  opera- 
tion. Of  course,  the  cheaper  the  fuel,  the  less  the  importance  of  this 
factor  in  determining  the  line  location. 

Summing  up,  therefore,  some  important  points  to  be  considered 
in  laying  out  an  electric  traction  proposition  are: 

1. — The  effect  of  density  of  traffic  in  averaging  the  load  require- 
ments at  the  power-house; 

2. — The  effect  of  location  of  grades,  especially  in  infrequent  ser- 
vice, in  averaging  load  requirements  at  the  power-house; 

3. — The  wider  latitude  in  fixing  the  maximum  grades  because 
of  the  greater  adhesion  ratio; 

4. — Limiting  commutating  effects  on  short  grades; 
5. — The  motor  heating  effects  on  long  grades; 
6. — The  less  effect  of  grades  on  speeds  because  of  the  greater 
accelerating  rate  possible. 

In  order  to  use  gas-engine  stations  successfully,  for  any  electric 
traction  project,  it  is  necessary,  of  course,  first,  that  gas  engines  and 
generators  be  obtainable  of  the  proper  characteristics  for  such  work, 
and,  second,  that  they  will  prove  advantageous  and  economical. 
The  form  of  the  question  appears  to  limit  the  subject  to  gas-engine 
prime  movers  for  electric  lines,  rather  than  consideration  of  electric 
traction  versus  steam  traction.  In  laying  out  the  project  in  ques- 
tion, however,  it  is  presumed  that  it  would  first  be  essential  to  de- 
termine whether  electric  traction  of  any  kind  would  be  advantageous, 
and  then  whether  gas-engine  would  be  better  than  steam  or  water- 
power  prime  movers. 

A  general  discussion  of  electric  versus  steam  traction,  of  course, 
opens  up  a  vast  subject,  and  to  indicate  even  the  treatment  would 
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be  beyond  the  limits  of  a  brief  opening  discussion.  Generally  stated^  Mr.  Oibbs. 
^  for  heavy  grade  work  it  may  often  be  advantageous  to  adopt  elec- 
tric traction,  not  only  because  of  economy  of  operation,  but  because 
of  an  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  line  consequent  upon  the  use 
of  exceptionally  powerful  electric  locomotives  which  will  enable  the 
ruling  loads  to  be  taken  over  the  grade  without  doubling;  also  be- 
cause of  the  convenient  application  and  control  of  electric  loco- 
motives, and  because  of  the  factors  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  discussion  of  the  previous  question. 

Having  determined  that  it  will  be  economical  or  advantageous 
to  use  electric  traction,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  gas  en- 
gines would  be  the  best  means  for  producing  power.  Where  water- 
power  is  available,  and  may  be  developed  at  moderate  cost,  on  the 
line  or  within  reasonable  transmission  distance  of  it,  it  will  be 
found  that  such  power  will  be  more  economical  than  either  gas  or 
steam.  Where  water-power  is  ruled  out,  and  where  the  railroad  is 
located  within  ^  short  distance  of  coal  mines,  it  may  be  that  a 
steam-generating  station  would  be  more  economical  than  a  gas- 
engine  station  because  of  the  lower  first  cost  of  the  steam-generat- 
ing plant. 

In  order  that  the  gas-engine  plant  may  be  used  economically,  it 
is  necessary  that,  as  before  stated,  the  machinery  be  available  in 
units  of  proper  size,  that  the  details  be  worked  out  practically,  and 
that  they  compare  favorably  with  steam  or  water  in  first  and  operat- 
ing costs.  Doubtless  these  questions  will  be  discussed  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  gas  engines,  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  stated 
here,  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  economy  of  power,  the  gas-en- 
gine plant  promises  well,  but  from  the  view  of  availability,  there 
appear  to  be  at  the  present  time  two  important  limitations:  the 
first  is  in  the  small  over-load  capacity  of  the  gas  engine,  which  is 
disadvantageous  for  fluctuating  railroad  loads,  and  the  second  is 
in  the  fact  that  gas  engines  and  producer  plants,  up  to  this  time, 
have  been  developed  in  relatively  small  units.  Of  course,  it  is  true 
that  some  large  gas  engines  have  been  built,  but  they  can  hardly  be 
called  a  commercial  article  yet  for  general  application  to  railway 
purposes. 
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GAS  ENGINES. 

An  Informal  Discussion  at  the  Annual  Convention,  July  10th,  1907.* 


Subject  for  Discussion: 

"(a)  What  is  the  best  apparatus  and  most  economical  ssrstem  for 
cleaning  producer  or  furnace  gas,  to  be  used  in  gas  engines? 

"(6)  To  what  extent  is  ordinary  producer  gas,  made  from  bitumi- 
nous coal,  used  in  gas  engines,  and  what  practical  results 
have  been  obtained  by  any  methods  for  removing  tar  or 
soot?'' 

Bt  Messrs.  James  Christie  and  Bobert  Hetwood  Fernald. 


Mr.  Christie.  J  AMES  Christie,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — When  furnace  or  pro- 
ducer gases  are  to  be  used  in  engines,  it  is  necessary  that  the  dusty 
or  tarry  matter,  in  the  gas  be  removed  entirely  or  nearly  so.  It  is 
also  necessary  that  sulphurous  gas,  if  present  to  an  objectionable 
excess,  be  reduced,  or  that  the  engine  and  its  accessories  be  designed 
and  constructed  so  that  corrosion  or  electrolytic  action  will  not 
ensue. 

The  necessity  of  clean  gas  in  the  engine  is  so  important  that 
scrubbers  or  washers,  of  the  form  and  type  heretofore  used  in  con- 
nection with  regenerators,  etc.,  have  not  proved  generally  satisfac- 
tory, and,  as  a  consequence,  some  trouble  has  developed  in  engines 
using  gas  insufficiently  cleaned. 

The  gas  must  also  be  sufficiently  cooled,  and  it  is  desirable  that 
it  should  contain  as  little  moisture  as  possible,  as  water  vapor  re- 
duces its  efficiency;  and,  as  the  various  forms  of  washing  apparatus 

'Further  discusBion,  had  at  the  ConventioD,  will  be  published  subsequently,  and 
additional  written  discussions  are  invited. 
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use  a  spray  of  water  to  remove  the  dust,  the  gas  at  the  engine  will  Bir.  Christie, 
be  saturated,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  depending  on  its  tempera- 
ture, unless  special  filters  or  vapor-absorbing  devices  are  used. 

Washing  apparatus  can  be  divided  into  four  general  types  as 
follows:  The  baffle  system;  the  coke  scrubber;  and  two  mechanical 
methods,  one  in  which  slowly  revolving  wetted  surfaces  are  pre- 
sented to  the  flowing  volume  of  gas;  the  other  a  high-speed  machine 
depending  on  centrifugal  action.  In  blast-furnace  practice,  the 
usual  dust  catchers  remain,  as  a  preliminary,  to  reduce  the  work  of 
the  washer. 

The  first  named  types  are  so  well  known  (or  descriptions  there- 
of are  so  readily  accessible)  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  their 
details  here.  The  several  mechanical  washers  are  controlled  by 
patent  rights,  therefore  reference  for  description  should  be  made 
to  the  manufacturers.  It  appears,  however,  that  apparatus  of  the 
centrifugal  type,  especially  when  required  to  be  of  large  capacity, 
as  in  blast-furnace  practice,  have  proved  highly  efficient,  and 
economical  in  space  occupied  and  in  water  used.  In  recent  Ameri- 
can practice  a  removal  of  97%  of  the  solid  impurities  is  reported. 

The  size  and  cost  of  the  various  apparatus  depend  on  the  amount 
of  solids  to  be  removed  from  the  gas,  and  on  the  degree  of  purity 
required.  Some  manufacturers  claim  to  remove  the  dust,  so  that 
not  more  than  0.01  gr.  per  cu.  ft.  of  gas  will  remain.  In  a  general 
sense,  and  for  washers  of  considerable  capacity,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  water  consumption  will  vary  from  10  to  26  gal.  per  1000 
cu.  ft.  of  gas  washed;  and  the  power  required  for  mechanical  treat- 
ment, from  0.10  to  0.20  h.  p.  per  1  000  cu.  ft.  of  gas  per  hour,  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  impurity  present. 

In  producer  practice,  for  power  purposes,  the  fuel  used  has  here- 
tofore been  confined  to  anthracite  or  other  non-coking  coal,  and 
the  coke  scrubber  is  g^enerally  used  for  gas  cleaning  with  the  water 
spray  for  washing,  and  a  supplementary  coke  chamber  without 
water  for  drying  the  gas. 

The  abundance  and  cheapness  of  natural  gas,  throughout  such 
a  large  area  of  the  Middle  States,  has  hitherto  prevented  any  de- 
velopment of  bituminous  coal  producers  for  power  gas.  The  con- 
stant poking  required  to  break  up  the  coke,  and  the  presence  of 
either  tar  or  soot  or  both,  renders  the  production  of  gas  with  bitumi- 
nous coking  coal  a  more  difficult  problem  than  when  non-coking 
fuel  is  used. 

Recently,  however,  some  promising  work  has  been  done  with 
coking  coal,  and  the  experiments  made  at  St.  Louis  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  United  States  Government  have  been  instructive. 

When  bituminous  coal  is  gasified  in  the  producer  under  low 
pressure  and  slow  combustion,  say  with  a  coal  consumption  of  less 
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Mr.  chrisUe.  than  10  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  fire  bed,  the  quantity  of  tar  suspended  in 
the  gas  is  comparatively  large,  the  quantity  of  soot  is  small,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  issuing  gas  is  low.  On  the  contrary,  with 
more  active  combustion,  when  the  consumption  of  coal  is  from  20 
to  30  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  fire  bed,  as  in  some  mechanically-operated 
producers,  the  quantity  of  tar  is  small,  or  entirely  disappears,  the 
discharge  of  soot  or  lampblack  is  greater,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  gas  is  much  higher. 

The  quality  of  the  gas  appears  to  be  about  the  same  in  each 
case.  In  addition  to  the  soot  carried  over  in  the  latter  case,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  coke  dust  frequently  appears;  this  comes 
from  the  fine  particles  of  coal  which  fall  through  the  atmosphere 
of  high-temperature  gas  and  are  light  enough  to  be  wafted  forward 
in  the  issuing  stream  of  gas. 

In  modem  producer  practice,  considerable  quantities  of  steam 
are  used  advantageously — ^more  than  1  lb.  per  lb.  of  coal  consumed 
is  common  practice — ^with  a  result  that  the  gas  contains  from  25  to 
30%  of  its  total  volume  of  CO,  or  10  to  16%  of  hydrogen.  The 
steam  also  prevents  the  formation  of  hard  clinker,  and  facilitates 
the  discharge  of  the  ash,  the  limit  in  its  application  being  the 
amount  that  can  be  used  without  dampening  combustion,  or  that 
can  be  decomposed  in  its  passage  through  the  incandescent  fuel. 

For  the  economical  use  of  this  gas  in  engines,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  provide  apparatus  which  will  cool  the  gas,  utilize  the  ex- 
tracted heat,  remove  or  otherwise  utilize  the  tar,  remove  and 
utilize  the  soot,  and  dry  the  gas  after  it  has  passed  through  a 
treatment  with  water. 

For  the  economical  use  of  this  gas  in  engines,  it  becomes  neces- 
plished  successfully  by  applying  the  heat  to  generate  steam  for  the 
producer,  or  for  preheating  the  air  supply,  or  for  both.  Various 
methods  of  cleaning  are  proposed,  but  are  still  in  the  experimental 
stage.  The  tar  problem  has  been  handled  in  two  ways:  Separa- 
tion by  centrifugal  action,  as  accomplished  in  the  Government  ex- 
perimental plant  at  St.  Louis;*  and  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
tar  by  passing  the  gas  through  a  supplementary  bed  of  incandescent 
anthracite  or  coke.  The  latter  method  is  reported  as  being  ap- 
plied successfully  in  Germany  to  fuels  of  the  lignite  class,  and  has 
been  applied  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  United  States,  especially  in 
the  production  of  composite  gas,  which  forms  a  specialty  with 
manufacturers  of  power-gas  apparatus. 

This  latter  method  of  utilizing  the  tar  has  been  accomplished 
by  various  methods,  which  differ  in  the  details  of  application,  and 
are  claimed  to  be  covered  by  patents.  It  appears,  however,  to  be 
the  most  successful  system  for  the  complete  disposal  of  tar,  except 

♦  Bulletins  4H  and  361,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 
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by  the  use  of  auxiliary  attachments  to  the  mechanical  deaner,  Mr.  Christie, 
which  require  attention  and  renewal. 

Obviously,  the  respective  economies  of  the  two  methods  depend 
somewhat  on  the  demand  for  and  value  of  tar  in  the  vicinity.  As 
the  weight  of  the  tar  will  be  from  6  to  10%  of  the  coal  consumed, 
and  sometimes  much  more  when  lignite  is  used  in  the  producer, 
its  salable  value  is  an  important  factor  in  the  problem. 

When  a  large  quantity  of  soot  is  formed,  its  removal  has  always 
been  difficult,  as  it  mixes  with  water  very  reluctantly  in  the  scrub- 
ber, and  is  apt  to  create  a  nuisance,  by  the  trouble  involved  in 
handling  it,  or  by  its  obstruction  of  the  gas  passages.  Sulphurous 
constituents  in  the  gas  have  been  dealt  with  by  passing  the  gas 
through  a  mass  of  oxidized  iron  cuttings,  a  process  which  involves 
frequent  renewal  of  the  iron,  if  the  content  of  sulphur  is  high.  It 
is  believed,  however,  that  trouble  from  this  source  is  not  serious, 
if  proper  precautions  are  observed  in  the  engine  to  avoid  contact 
between  materials  which  may  promote  corrosion  or  electrolytic 
action. 

Altogether,  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  the  generation  of  pro- 
ducer gas  for  power  purposes,  from  bituminous  coal,  is  yet  in  a 
satisfactory  state  of  development.  It  will  be  understood  that  no 
reference  is  made  here  to  the  by-product  recovery  system,  which 
is  a  distinct  feature  of  producer  practice. 

Egbert  Heywood  Fernald,*  Esq.    (by  letter). — ^In  presenting  Mr.  *ernaid. 
the  following  discussion,  the  writer's  remarks  are  confined  to  the 
utilization  of  producer  gas  for  power  purposes  in  the  United  States. 

Rapid  Development  of  the  Gas  Engine, — ^It  was  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  gas  engine  found  its 
way  to  the  market,  and,  although  many  types  have  been  produced 
in  the  past  20  or  30  years,  it  is  only  within  the  past  5  or  6  years 
that  the  development  of  large  engines  has  been  noted.  This  de- 
velopment started  in  Germany,  Belgium,  and  England  some  8  or 
10  years  ago,  but  marked  progress  has  been  limited  to  the  past  6 
years. 

For  many  years  the  natural  fuel  of  these  internal  combustion 
engines  was  city  gas,  but  even  this  was  too  expensive  except  for 
engines  of  small  capacity,  and  it  was  seldom  found  feasible  to 
operate'  engines  of  more  than  75  h.  p.  on  this  fuel.  Cheap  gas  was 
essential  for  the  development  of  the  gas  engine,  but  the  early  at- 
tempts in  this  direction  were  somewhat  discouraging,  and,  for  a 
time,  the  probability  of  encroaching  to  any  extent  upon  the  field 
occupied  by  the  steam  engine  was  very  remote. 

The  theoretical  possibilities  of  the  internal  combustion  engine 

•  Profesaorof  Mechanical  Enpineerinp,  Washinf^n  UDivereity,  St.  Louin,  Mo.,  and 
Engliieer  in  Charge  of  Gas  Producer  Division  of  the  Technologic  Branch,  United  Slates 
Geological  Survey. 
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Mr.  Femaid.  operated  upon  cheap  fuel  promised  so  much  that  the  practical  diffi- 
culties were  rapidly  overcome,  with  the  result  that  steam  boilers 
and  engines  in  many  plants  were  replaced  by  gas  engines,  and,  at 
the  present  time,  the  internal  combustion  engine  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing a  serious  rival  of  the  steam  engine  in  many  of  its  applications. 

The  development  of  the  gas  engine  in  point  of  size  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly rapid.  It  was  only  7  years  ago  that  a  600-h.  p.  engine,  ex- 
hibited at  the  Paris  Exposition,  was  regarded  as  a  wonder,  but, 
four-cycle,  twin-tandem,  double-acting  engines  to-day  run  as  high 
as  6  000  h.  p. 

Development  of  the  Oas  Producer. — This  rapid  advance  of  the 
large  gas  engine  has  been  made  possible  by  the  great  strides  which 
have  been  made  in  the  production  of  cheap  gas  directly  from  fuel 
through  the  aid  of  the  gas  producer.  An  early  form  of  producer 
introduced  in  Europe,  and  one  that  is  in  very  general  use  to-day, 
both  abroad  and  in  the  United  States,  is  known  as  the  suction  pro- 
ducer, named  from  the  fact  that  the  engine  develops  its  charge  of 
gas  in  the  producer  by  its  own  suction  stroke.  Although  this  type  of 
producer  is  used  very  extensively,  its  use  is  confined  to  small  in- 
stallations, usually  not  exceeding  150  h.  p.  As  far  as  known,  the 
first  suction  producer  operated  in  the  United  States  was  installed 
in  1903,  although  other  types  of  producers  were  tried  in  this  country 
a  few  years  earlier.  A  serious  limitation  to  producers  of  this  type 
has  been  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  manner  of  generating  the  gas, 
no  tarry  fuels  could  be  used,  thus  barring  bituminous  coals,  lig- 
nites, peats,  etc.  The  fuels  in  most  common  use  for  suction  pro- 
ducers are  charcoal,  coke,  and  anthracite  coal,  although  attempts 
are  being  made  to  construct  suction  plants  so  that  they  can  be 
operated  on  the  bituminous,  or  tarry,  coals. 

In  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  the  concentration  of  power 
in  large  units,  instead  of  operating  a  large  number  of  engines  of 
small  power  capacity,  the  pressure  producer  came  into  existence. 
This  producer  develops  its  gas  under  a  slight  pressure,  due  to  the 
introduction  of  an  air  and  steam  blast,  and  the  gas  is  stored  in  a 
holder  until  such  time  as  demanded  by  the  engine.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  gas  may  be  stored  in  a  tank  before  passing  to  the 
engine,  and  also  because  the  gas  is  produced  under  pressure  and 
does  not  depend  on  the  suction  of  the  engine  for  its  generation, 
it  is  possible  to  introduce  the  necessary  machinery  for  the  removal 
of  tar  and  other  impurities  from  the  gas,  thus  opening  the  way  to 
the  use  of  bituminous  coals  and  lignites.  Following  closely  upon 
the  pressure  plants  came  the  down-draft  producers,  which  ^x  the 
tar  as  a  permanent  gas  and,  therefore,  can  use  the  bituminous 
coals  and  lignites. 

These  pressure  and  down-draft  plants  have  been  in  operation  for 
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the  past  few  years,  but,  in  most  cases,  until  very  recently,  the  fuel  Mr.  Fernald. 
has  been  anthracite  coal,  although  occasionally  plants  ventured  on 
the  use  of  a  few  well-tried  bituminous  coals,  known  to  be  especially 
free  from  sulphur,  and  low  in  ash  and  in  tar  production.  It  re- 
mained for  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  in  its  testing 
plant  at  St.  Louis,  to  attempt  the  use  of  any  and  all  bituminous 
coals,  lignites,  and  peats,  without  reference  to  the  amoimt  of  sul- 
phur or  tarry  matter  found  in  the  fuel.  It  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  every  coal  received  has  been  run  through  the  producer,  and 
*  that  the  results  have  been  more  than  satisfactory. 

Number  of  Installations  in  the  United  States, — Within  the  past 
2  or  3  years,  the  development  in  the  gas-producer  industry  has  been 
very  rapid.  At  the  present  time  there  are  probably  twenty  com- 
panies in  the  United  States  manufacturing  gas  producers  for  power 
purposes.  At  least  twelve  of  these  are  fully  established  on  a  com- 
mercial basis  and  are  in  position  to  give  proper  guaranties  when  in- 
stalling plants. 

About  one  hundred  and  fifty  gas-producer  power  plants,  rang- 
ing in  size  from  20  to  6  000  h.  p.,  are  now  in  operation  in  the 
United  States.  One  company  alone  reports  twenty  odd  installations, 
averaging  more  than  2  000  h,  p.  each,  and  nearly  as  many  more, 
averaging  about  the  same  size,  contracted  for  or  now  being  erected. 
The  horse-power  represented^  by  these  one  hundred  and  fifty  in- 
stallations amounts  to  about  70  000. 

The  number  of  installations  and  the  persistent  development 
have  already  led  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  to  issue 
special  rules  and  requirements  for  the  "Construction,  Installation 
and  Use  of  Coal  Gas  Producers  (Pressure  and  Suction  Systems)." 

Of  the  total  number  of  installations  in  the  United  States,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  about  two-thirds  are  suction  plants  which 
operate  on  anthracite  coal,  charcoal  being  used  in  a  few  cases. 
Bituminous  coal  is  used  in  approximately  one-third  of  the  installa- 
tions, but  this  one-third  of  the  number  of  plants  probably  covers 
in  the  neighborhood  of  from  66  to  75%  of  the  aggregate  horse- 
power rating,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  60  000  h.  p. 

Tests  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. — This  gas-engine, 
gas-producer  problem,  with  its  possibility  of  driving  out  the  steam 
engine  in  many  large  installations,  has  become  so  extremely  im- 
portant that  the  United  States  Government  has  made  special  pro- 
vision for  producer-gas  tests  at  its  coal-testing  plant  originally  in- 
stalled in  connection  with  the  Exposition  at  St.  Louis.  These  testa 
have  resulted  in  furnishing  very  valuable  data  on  the  relative  con- 
sumption of  coal  per  horse-power  per  hour  whei\  used  by  the  steam 
plant  and  by  the  gas  plant. 

The  steam  plant  upon  which  the  tests  were  made  consists  of  two 
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Mr.  FernaJd.  210-h.p.  Heine  boilers  which  furnished  steam  for  a  260-h.p.,  sim- 
ple, non-condensing  Corliss  engine.  This  engine  was  belted  to  a 
Bullock  electric  generator. 

The  producer-gas  plant  is  a  Taylor  pressure-gas  producer  fur- 
nished by  R.  .D.  Wood  and  Company,  of  Philadelphia.  This  pro- 
ducer, designated  as  No.  7,  is  of  250  h.  p.  capacity.  Together  with 
the  producer,  are  the  usual  economizer,  scrubber,  tar  extractor,  puri- 
fier, and  holder. 

The  gas  engine  installed  is  a  three-cylinder,  vertical.  Westing- 
house  gas  engine,  with  cylinders  19  in.  in  diameter  and  having  a 
22-in.  stroke,  rated  at  235  b.  h.  p.  on  producer  gas. 

The  engine  was  belted  to  a  6-pole  175-kw.  Westinghouse  direct- 
current  generator.  The  load  on  the  generator  was  controlled  by,  and 
the  energy  developed  was  dissipated  through,  a  water  rheostat 
especially  constructed  for  the  purpose. 

After  installing  this  plant  in  1904,  one  hundred  and  sixty -two 
producer-gas  tests  were  made,  prior  to  moving  the  plant  to  the 
Jamestown  Exposition  grounds,  in  March,  1907.  The  fuels  used 
have  been  bituminous  coals,  lignites,  and  peats,  from  twenty-six 
different  States,  as  indicated  in  Table  1. 

TABLE  1. — Coals,  Lignites,  and  Peats  Tested  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  at  Its  St.  Louis  Plant. 


BiruMiNOoa  Coals  Tested  : 

Number  from 
each  State. 

Alabama 8 

ArkaQsas 8 

Illinois 29 

Indiana 15 

Indian  Territory  2 

Iowa 1 

Kansas 2 

Kentucky 5 

Missouri 1 

New  Mexico 8 

Ohio 10 

Pennsylvania 18 

Tennessee 8 

Utah 1 

Virginia 6 

Washington 1 

West  Virginia 14 

Wyoming 6         120 

Lignites  Tested  : 

Arkansas 1 

California 1 

Colorado 1 

Montana 8 

North  Dakota 4 

Texas 4 

Washington 8 

Wyoming 1  IH 

Carried  fonvard 188 


MiSCBLLAKBOUS  FUEI^  TESTED  : 


Brought  forward 

Argentine 

Hrazil 

California  and  Cinders ^ 

Florida  Peat 

Massachusetts  Peat 

Rhode  Island  Anthracite. . . 

Virginia  Pea  Anthracite 

Coke  Breeze 

Miscellaneous  Refuse. 

Coke 

Duplicate  Tests  op  Coals  : 

llliuois 2 

Indiana 4 

Kansas l 

Ohio 1 

Pennsylvania 2 

Tennessee l 

West  Virginia i 

DupiJCATE  Tests  of  Lignites  : 
North  Dakota i 


Number  from 
each  State. 
188 


Total  tests  made 


11 


12 


162 
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Mr.  Fernald. 


Total  Pounds  of  Fuel  as  Fired  per  Hour 
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Mr.  Fernaid.  No  Injurious  Effects  from  Sulphur, — Especial  attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that,  during  all  tests  conducted  at  this  plant,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  remove  the  sulphur  from  the  gas  before  it 
entered  the  engine.  Considerable  controversy  has  arisen  in  varioufl 
parts  of  the  country  regarding  the  influence  of  sulphur  upon  the 
cylinders  of  a  gas  engine,  leading,  in  some  cases,  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  question  into  important  lawsuits.  The  engine  in  use 
at  the  testing  plant  has  received  the  full  charge  of  sulphur  con- 
tained in  the  gas,  since  the  establishment  of  the  plant,  and  shows 
absolutely  no  signs  of  injurious  effects,  although  coals  containing 
as  much  as  8.1%  of  sulphur  have  been  used. 

Relative  Results  of  Steam  and  Producer-Oas  Tests, — In  con- 
sidering the  relation  between  the  economic  results  of  the  two  types 
of  plants  under  discussion,  namely,  steam  and  producer  gas,  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  fact  that,  to-day,  in  the  ordinary  manufactur- 
ing plant  operated  by  steam  power,  less  than  6%  of  the  total  energy 
in  the  fuel  consumed  is  available  for  useful  work  at  the  machine. 

The  curves  in  Figs.  1  and  2  show  the  great  economy  secured 
from  seventy-five  bituminous  coals  and  six  lignites  when  used  in 
the  gas  producer  instead  of  under  the  steam  boiler.  The  results 
of  the  tests  are  officially  reported  on  the  basis  of  switch-board  horse- 
power, but,  in  order  that  they  may  be  of  more  practical  value>  they 
are  given  here  on  the  basis  of  brake-horse-power  and  kilowatt — the 
efficiency  of  electric  generator  and  belt  in  each  plant  being  assumed 
as  85  per  cent. 

Especial  attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  several  low- 
grade  coals  and  lignites,  which  have  proved  of  little  value  or  even 
worthless  under  the  steam  boiler,  have  given  excellent  returns  in 
the  gas  producer. 

The  ratios  of  the  total  fuel  per  brake-horse-power-hour  required 
by  the  steam  plant  and  the  producer-gas  plant  under  full-load  con- 
ditions, not  counting  stand-by  losses,  are  presented  below  as  de- 
rived from  75  coals,  6  lignites,  and  1  peat  (Florida). 

TABLE  2. — ^Ratios  op  Fuels  as  Fired  per  Brake-Horse-Power- 
Hour  UNDER  Boiler  to  Fuel  as  Fired  per  Brake-Horse- 

Power-Hour  in  Producer. 


Coals. 

Lignites. 

Peat. 

Average 

2.7 

8.7 
1.8 

2.7 
2.9 
2.2 

2  8 

Maximum 

MiDimum 

In  the  case  of  the  results  for  the  producer-gas  tests,  the  figures 
include  not  only  the  coal  consumed  in  the  gas  generator,  but  also 
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Mr.  Fernaid.  the  coal  used  in  the  auxiliary  boiler  for  generating  the  steam  neces- 
sary for  the  pressure  blast,  that  is,  the  figures  given  include  the  total 
coal  required  by  the  gas-producer  plant. 

The  relation  between  the  coal  required  by  the  steam  and  pro- 
ducer-gas plant  may  be  seen  more  clearly  by  an  examination  of 
Fig.  3,  which  presents  graphically  the  results  from  thirty  Illinois 
bituminous  coals. 


POUNDS  OF  ILLINOIS  COAL  PER  BRAKE-HORSE-POWER-HOUR 
A B 

STEAM  PLANT  PRODUCER-GAS  PLANT 


^ Coal  as  Fired ^  -* Coal  as  Fired 

■* ^Dry  Coal *-  "* ^^^  Coal — 

1  No  Test 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8  No  Test 

9  No  Test 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
20 
27 
26 
29 
30  

I « \ ^ 1 ' 1 ' 1 ' 1  J ^ 1 1 1 ' i ' 1 

0     0.5   1.0    1.5  2.0    2.5   8.0    8.5  4.0   4.5  6.0         0     0.5  1.0    1.5  2.0   2.5   8.0   8.5   4.0 

Fig.  8. 

In  considering  the  possible  increase  in  efficiency  of  the  boiler 
tests  with  a  compound  engine  substituted  for  the  simple  engine 
used,  the  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  efficiency  of  the  producer-gas  tests  may  be  brought 
about  under  corresponding  favorable  conditions. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  given  to  the  fact  that  all  the 
tests  upon  bituminous  coals,  lignites,  and  peats  were  made  in  a 
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producer  designed  primarily  for  anthracite  coal.  It  is,  in  fact,  Mr.  Femald. 
marvelous  that  any  single  plant  can  handle  such  a  range  of  fuels. 
Not  only  is  the  producer  passing  through  a  transitional  period,  but 
the  gas  engine  must  still  be  regarded  in  the  same  light.  In  the 
larger  sizes,  the  vertical,  single-acting  engine  is  being  replaced  by 
the  horizontal  double-acting  type.  Other  changes  and  improve- 
ments are  constantly  being  made  which  tend  to  do  for  the  efficiency 
of  the  gas  engine  what  compounding  and  tripling  the  expansions 
have  already  done  for  the  steam  engine. 

The  engine  used  in  the  tests  reported  is,  as  already  stated,  of  a 
type  that  is  rapidly  becoming  obsolete  for  this  size,  namely,  vertical, 
three-cylinder,  single-acting. 

A  brief  consideration  of  these  points  will  lead  at  once  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  producer-gas  plant  and  steam  plant  used  in 
these  tests  compare  very  favorably,  and  that  any  increase  in  effi- 
ciency in  the  boiler  tests  which  might  result  from  using  a  com- 
pound engine  can  be  offset  by  the  introduction  of  the  more  modern 
type  of  gas  engine  and  a  producer  plant  desired  to  handle  the 
types  of  fuel  used. 

It  should  again  be  noted  that  many  fuels  are  not  fit  to  use 
under  boilers.  Many  of  these  poor  fuels  have  been  used  with  the 
greatest  ease  in  the  gas  producer,  thus  opening  the  way  for  the 
utilization  of  many  fuels  which  have  heretofore  been  regarded  as 
practically  of  no  value.  Several  of  the  poorest  grades  of  bitumi- 
nous coals  have  shown  remarkable  efficiency,  and  the  lignites  and 
peats  have  also  responded  with  great  readiness  to  the  demands  of 
the  gas  producer,  thus  opening  the  way  to  the  introduction  of  cheap 
power  into  large  districts  which,  thus  far,  have  been  commercially 
imimportant  owing  to  the  lack  of  industrial  opportunities. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  DECEASED  MEMBERS. 

NoTB.  —Memoirs  will  be  reproduced  in  the  Tolumes  of  lYanaactions.  Any  informa- 
tion which  will  amplify  the  records  as  here  printed,  or  correct  any  errors,  should  be 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  prior  to  the  final  publication. 


JOHN  EUGENE  CHENEY,  M.  Am.  Soc.  G.  E.*^ 


Died  September  25th,  1906. 


John  Eugene  Cheney  was  born  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  on  Feb- 
ruary 12th,  1847.  His  parents  were  John  S.  Cheney  and  Cynthia 
Cram.  His  father  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Hannah  Dustan.  His 
parents  lived  originally  in  Ware,  New  Hampshire,  from  which  town 
they  moved  to  Lowell.  In  that  city  his  father  was  Superintendent 
of  the  Merrimack  Mills  for  many  years,  and  afterward  was  engaged 
in  manufacturing  spools,  bobbins,  and  shuttles. 

In  1865  Mr.  Cheney  was  graduated  from  the  Lowell  High  School, 
and  at  once  entered  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. He  was  obliged  to  leave,  however,  after  completing  one  year 
of  the  two-year  course,  but,  in  1900,  in  recognition  of  the  valuable 
professional  work  which  he  had  done,  the  University  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  S.  B.  as  of  the  Class  of  1867.  This  degrree  was 
prized  more  highly  by  Mr.  Cheney  than  if  it  had  been  obtained  in  the 
usual  way. 

Mr.  Cheney's  first  work,  after  leaving  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  was  at  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard.  He  was  also  for  a  time 
with  E.  D.  Leavitt,  Jr.,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  He  entered  the  employ 
of  the  Louisville  Bridge  and  Iron  Works,  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1870, 
and  remained  there  four  years,  obtaining  valuable  experience  which 
served  as  the  foundation  of  his  future  eminence  as  a  structural  engi- 
neer. He  became  an  Assistant  Engineer  in  the  service  of  the  City 
of  Boston  in  1874,  and  was  appointed  Assistant  City  Engineer  in 
1885.  This  position  he  held  until  his  death,  having  acted  frequently 
as  City  Engineer  in  the  absence  of  the  latter.  During  this  period 
he  had  charge  of  the  city  bridges,  and  his  work  was  of  great  value 
to  the  city,  as  he  proved  himself  to  be  a  very  conscientious,  capable 
and  thorough  structural  engineer. 

In  Mr.  Cheney's  thirty -two  years  of  service  nearly  all  the  city 
bridges  were  built  or  renewed  under  his  supervision.  The  bridges 
which  he  built  were  of  good  design,  substantial,  and  appropriate  to 
their  surroundings,  and  were  constructed  economically.  There  are 
in  Boston  many  examples  of  the  retractile  drawn-bridge,  a  peculiar 
type  of  movable  bridge  having  certain  advantages  for  low-grade 
crossings.    This  type  was  developed  by  Mr.  Cheney  from  a  crude  and 

♦Memoir  prepared  by  the  Secretary  from  information  contained  in  an  obituary 
notice  for  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  by  a  committee  composed  of  George 
F.  Swain.  E.  D.  Leavitt  and  Frederic  H.  Fay,  IVlembers,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
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unscientific  structure  to  one  scientifically  and  economically  designed* 
and  remains  as  a  distinctive  feature  of  his  work.  He  also  perfected 
the  wooden-leaf  bascule  bridge,  and  was  'among  the  first  to  build 
these  bridges  of  iron.  In  connection  with  machinery  for  draw- 
bridges and  various  mechanical  plants  his  work  gained  for  him  a 
deserved  reputation  as  a  mechanical  engineer.  He  had  an  extensive 
experience  with  tide- water  foundations  built  under  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions found  about  Boston,  and  was  recognized  as  an  authority  in 
such  matters. 

He  designed  and  superintended  the  erection  of  a  great  many 
bridges^  among  them  being  the  Charlestown  Bridge,  constructed 
under  the  direction  of  the  Transit  Commission,  and  containing  the 
widest  draw-span  in  existence.  The  new  Cambridge  Bridge,  between 
Boston  and  Cambridge,  its  graceful  arches  making  it  the  most  beau- 
tiful bridge  of  its  kind  in  America,  was  probably  his  greatest  work. 

In  addition  to  his  work  for  the  City  of  Boston,  Mr.  Cheney's 
abilities  as  a  structural  engineer  brought  him  many  commissions 
from  outside  parties.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  Consulting 
Bridge  Engineer  for  the  Concord  Bailroad,  the  Boston,  Concord 
and  Montreal  Railroad,  and  their  successor,  the  Concord  and  Mon- 
treal Bailroad,  and  designed  most  of  the  metal  bridges  on  that  sys- 
tem, and  also  the  train-shed  at  Concord,  New  Hampshire.  He  was 
also  Consulting  Engineer  for  the  Connecticut  Biver  Bailroad  and 
the  Massachusetts  Central  Bailroad.  He  was  consulted  by  many 
counties,  cities,  and  towns  throughout  New  England  in  regard  to 
highway  bridges.  His  advice  was  also  sought  by  many  architects  in 
reference  to  foundations  and  steel-frame  buildings.  Among  such 
structures  in  Boston  may  be  mentioned  the  Exchange  Building,  the 
Exchange  Club,  the  Tremont  Building,  the  Tremont  Temple,  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  the  Central  Building. 
The  silverware  factory  at  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  built  by  the 
William  B.  Durgin  Company,  is  a  meritorious  example  of  mill  con- 
struction designed  by  him. 

Mr.  Cheney  always  studied  his  problems  with  great  care,  but  was 
never  afraid  to  adopt  a  novel  or  untried  form  of  construction  or  a 
new  idea  after  he  had  convinced  himself  that  it  was  right  His  de- 
signs were  all  ingenious,  economical,  well  thought  out,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  conditions  of  each  case.  He  was  soon  recognized  as 
an  able  engineer,  and  as  taking  rank  with  the  best  structural  engi- 
neers in  America. 

In  1875  he  was  married  to  Ellen  M.  Neal,  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
Peter  M.  Neal,  of  Lynn.  After  returning  to  Massachusetts,  he  lived 
in  Lynn  for  ten  years ;  he  then  moved  to  Boston,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  and  for  some  time  previous,  had  been  living  in  the  suburb 
of  Brighton.    He  died  suddenly,  of  heart  trouble,  on  September  25th, 
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1906.  Mrs.  Cheney,  a  son,  and  a  granddaughter  survive  him.  His 
son,  Herbert  Neal  Cheney,  also  a  graduate  of  the  Lawrence  Soientific 
School,  is  following  his  father's  profession,  being  at  present  with  the 
Boston  Consolidated  Gas  Company. 

Mr.  Cheney  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  and 
Boston  Chapter  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Kevolution,  and  of  the 
Society  of  Colonial  Wars  in  Massachusetts.  He  was  also  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  He  was 
elected  a  Member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  on 
May  7th,  1884. 

While  of  a  very  modest  and  retiring  disposition,  Mr.  Cheney  was, 
nevertheless,  a  man  of  great  force  and  determination.  All  who  knew 
him  loved  and  respected  him,  on  account  of  his  high  professional  ac- 
quirements and  his  lovable  nature  and  sturdy  integrity.  He  was 
always  thoughtful  of  the  rights  of  others,  and  was  a  man  who  would 
never  do  a  mean  thing.  His  brother  members  in  the  Boston  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers  have  written  of  him : 

"His  memory  will  long  be  kept  green  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
knew  him,  and  his  death  leaves  a  vacancy  in  his  professional  as  well 
as  his  personal  circle  which  will  not  soon  be  filled.  Men  like  him,  so 
strong,  so  modest,  so  capable,  so  thoughtful,  so  kind,  so  helpful,  are 
rare  indeed.'' 


JOSEPHUS  CONN  GUILD,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.* 


Died  February  25th,  1907. 


Josephus  Conn  Guild  was  born  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  on  Janu- 
ary 4th,  1862.    His  father  was  Major  George  B.  Guild. 

His  primary  education  was  received  from  the  Mims  School,  at 
Nashville,  from  which  he  entered  Vanderbilt  University,  receiving 
from  that  institution  M.  A.  certificates  in  the  Scientific  Schools  in 
the  summer  of  1883.  Inmiediately  thereafter  he  was  appointed  As- 
sistant State  Geologist.  Resigning  from  this  office  a  year  later,  Mr. 
Guild  accepted  an  engagement  as  Superintendent  and  Engineer  of 
the  Refugio  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company,  Durango,  Mexico. 

After  nearly  a  year  spent  in  the  tropics,  to  which  he  always  had 
an  aversion,  he  returned  to  the  States,  securing  a  re-appointment  as 
Assistant  State  Geologist. 

From  1885  to  1887  he  held  the  position  of  Inspector  of  Mines^ 
State  of  Tennessee,  forming,  at  the  same  period,  the  partnership  of 
Dickerson  and  Guild,  Civil  and  Mining  Engineers.  The  firm  oper- 
ated also  a  chemical  laboratory,  and,  locating  at  Chattanooga,  Ten- 

*  Memoir  prepared  by  James  Nisbet  Hazlehurst,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  £. 
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nessee,  soon  established  a  satisfactory  practice,  numbering  as  clients 
several  of  the  larger  iron  and  coal  companies  of  the  region. 

Mr.  Guild  resigned  the  State  office  in  1887,  and  at  about  the 
same  time  formed  a  new  professional  association — with  Mr.  Linn 
White — for  the  practice  of  civil  and  mining  engineering,  and  engi- 
neering chemistry,  under  the  firm  name  of  Guild  and  White. 

During  this  period  of  great  activity  and  industrial  development 
in  and  about  Chattanooga,  the  young  engineers  executed  most  cred- 
itably many  important  commissions  for  the  furnaces,  mines,  rail- 
ways and  development  companies  of  the  district. 

During  1889,  an  important  professional  engagement  was  the  de- 
sign and  construction  of  the  Cameron  Hill  (Chattanooga)  Passen- 
ger Incline  Railway.  Of  similar  character,  but  of  far  greater  mag- 
nitude and  importance,  was  the  commission  to  build  the  passenger 
incline  up  Lookout  Mountain,  executed  in  1894,  and  uniquely  inter- 
esting in  many  engineering  particulars,  being  in  fact  one  of  the 
longest  and  steepest  inclines  in  the  world.  Its  length  was  5  000  ft., 
with  an  ascent  of  1  700  ft.,  and  with  gradients  of  from  10  to  68  per 
cent.  One  of  the  most  difficult  problems,  successfully  solved,  was  the 
proper  arrangement  of  the  cableways  along  the  sharp  vertical  curve 
where  the  railway  location  encountered  the  palisade  or  rocky  escarp- 
ment, before  reaching  the  Mt.  Lookout  plateau.  The  line  is  now  in 
daily  operation,  and  is  well  patronized. 

The  necessity  of  undertaking  the  completion  of  an  abandoned 
contract,  upon  which  the  firm  had  inadvisedly  become  bondsmen, 
turned  the  attention  of  Guild  and  White  to  the  possibilities  of  mu- 
nicipal contract  work,  and  thereafter,  for  a  number  of  years,  the  firm 
name  was  a  familiar  one  at  contract  lettings  throughout  the  South- 
em  States,  and  was  synonymous  with  unvarying  integrity  and  engi- 
neering skill  of  high  order.  Scores  of  water- works  and  systems  of 
sewers  were  completed  successfully  by  them,  and  the  record  was 
fully  maintained  and  augmented,  when,  at  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
White,  in  1896,  the  title  of  the  firm  was  changed  to  Guild  and  Com- 
pany, Incorporated,  Mr.  J.  C.  Guild  being  the  first  executive  officer. 

The  corporation  prospered  greatly,  growing  in  financial  strength 
and  engineering  reputation,  Mr.  Guild's  individual  earnings  being 
largely  invested  in  the  commercial,  manufacturing  and  financial 
undertakings  of  his  home  city,  Chattanooga.  To  his  conservatism, 
energy,  foresight,  and  shrewd  business  acumen,  the  firm  prosperity 
and  highly  organized  character  of  these  institutions  bear  abundant 
witness,  and  stamp  with  the  sterling  mark  this  Captain  of  Industry. 

The  crowning  achievement  of  his  busy  brain  was  his  conception 
of  the  commercial  possibilities  which  might  accrue  through  the  utili- 
zation of  the  great  power  of  the  Tennessee  River. 

Originally  a  project  of  the  Army  engineers  for  the  improvement 
of  the  river's  navigation,  the  potentialities  of  a  hydro-electric  instal- 
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lation  in  connection  therewith  were  first  recognized  and  made  pos- 
sible through  Mr.  Guild's  knowledge  of  its  engineering  features,  his 
strong  personality,  directed  toward  securing  city,  state,  and  national 
legislation,  and  his  ability  to  obtain  the  necessary  capital  for  this 
great  undertaking. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Guild  was  largely  interested  in  the 
financial  outcome,  and  occupied  the  position  of  Chief  Engineer  to 
the  Chattanooga  and  Tennessee  River  Power  Company.  This  im- 
mense work  is  at  the  present  time  under  construction. 

Had  he  accomplished  nothing  beyond  this  undertaking  he  would 
have  left  to  posterity  a  fitting  monument  to  his  memory.  Originally 
intended  by  the  Government  as  remedial  work  to  facilitate  slack- 
water  navigation,  it  was  proposed  in  1900  to  construct,  some  30  miles 
below  Chattanooga,  a  dam  of  heavy  timber  cribs  filled  with  stone, 
the  deck  to  slope  downward  each  way  from  the  crest.  A  lock  of  cut- 
stone  masonry  was  also  to  be  provided,  the  estimated  cost  being 
$1 000  000. 

As  a  subsidiary  proposition,  Mr.  Guild's  conception  was  the  prac- 
tical utilization  of  the  water-power  at  this  dam  and  its  conversion 
into  electrical  energy.  In  addition  to  the  legislative  and  financial 
difficulties  to  be  overcome,  there  were  at  least  two  most  unusual 
engineering  or  physical  problems  to  be  solved.  First,  the  distance  or 
height  between  the  upper  and  lower  pools  could  hardly  be  less  at 
times  than  50  ft.,  and  was  destined  to  be  one  of  the  highest  single- 
lift  locks  in  the  world.  The  second  difficulty  and  exceptional  hy- 
draulic condition  to  be  met  was  caused  by  the  most  unusual  vari- 
ation in  volume  of  fiow  and  the  resulting  head  upon  the  turbine 
wheels.  To  secure  uniformity  of  speed  and  regular  output  under 
such  conditions,  three  wheels  are  specified  to  each  vertical  shaft,  the 
two  lower  turbines  being  fixed  for  the  lower  volumes,  while  the  third 
wheel  is  intended  to  utilize  great  volumes  at  the  lower  head. 

The  lock,  dam  and  power-house  are  of  cyclopean  concrete  in  con- 
tinuous work.  To  convey  some  idea  of  the  installation,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  three  cableways  in  operation  span  2  300  ft.,  with 
vertical  slack  of  100  ft.,  constituting  in  themselves  remarkable  equip- 
ment features. 

Such,  in  these  poor  words,  are  the  activities  and  achievements  of 
a  lifetime. 

Of  splendid  physique,  clean  and  wholesome  morals,  a  fascinating 
personality,  and  with  a  brilliant,  trained  and  highly  analytical  mind, 
Josephus  Conn  Guild  was  called  from  Life's  labors  to  enter  into  rest. 
He  died  on  February  25th,  1907,  in  his  home  in  Chattanooga,  Ten- 
nessee, at  the  age  of  forty-five,  in  the  prime  of  vigorous  manhood, 
ana  at  the  height  of  his  brilliant  achievements. 

Mr.  Guild  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  on  June  1st,  1898. 
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DUNKIN  WIR6MAN  HEMMINa,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  £.* 


Died  March  22d,  1906. 


Dunkin  Wirgman  Hemming  was  born  in  Drummondville, 
Quebec,  Canada,  on  November  10th,  1860,  of  a  distinguished  Eng- 
lish Canadian  family — his  father,  Edward  J.  Hemming,  being  a 
Queen's  Counsel,  and  the  first  man  to  take  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Civil  Law  at  McGill  University.  He  was  named  for  an  uncle,  the 
Honorable  Justice  Dunkin,  and  another  uncle  was  Senior  Wrangler 
in  mathematics  at  Cambridge  University,  England. 

Mr.  Hemming  was  educated  at  Bishop's  College  University, 
Canada.  After  graduation  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Montreal  Bar  with  high  honors ;  he  became  associated  with  a  promi- 
nent firm  of  criminal  lawyers  of  Montreal,  but  gave  up  a  promising 
career  to  avoid  disagreement  with  his  father,  who  disapproved  of  his 
connection  with  the  criminal  branch  of  legal  practice. 

He  then  turned  his  attention  to  Engineering,  and,  by  his  own 
unaided  efforts,  worked  his  way  up  to  an  enviable  position  as  an 
engineer,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  without  a  superior,  if  he 
had  an  equal,  in  his  special  work  as  Contractor's  Engineer. 

In  1886  he  entered  the  service  of  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
as  Rodman,  and  was  Transitman  when  he  left  that  road,  in  1889. 
His  next  engagement  of  length  was  as  Assistant  Engineer,  and 
later  as  Resident  Engineer,  in  charge  of  construction  of  the  Balti- 
more Belt  Railway,  including  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  tunnel  and 
extensive  open  work;  he  left  this  work  in  1893,  and,  after  a  short 
engagement  as  Locating  Engineer  for  The  New  York,  New  Eng- 
land and  Northern  Railway  he  came  to  New  York  City  where 
practically  all  his  subsequent  work  was  done,  the  greater  part  of  it 
as  Contractor's  Engineer  with  some  of  the  strongest  contracting 
firms  and  on  the  most  important  construction  work  in  this  vicinity, 
including  such  work  as  the  construction  of  the  Columbus  Avenue 
and  Lexington  Avenue  cable  lines;  the  laying  of  many  miles  of  gas 
mains  and  sewers;  a  part  of  the  Park  Avenue  Improvements  of  the 
New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad;  the  laying  of 
pneumatic  tubes  connecting  the  New  York  Post-Office  with  Sub- 
Stations;  putting  in  condensed  air  plants;  laying  water  mains  and 
changing  sewers  along  the  Rapid  Transit  Subway;  piers  for  the 
Manhattan  Bridge,  145th  Street  Bridge;  Riverside  Drive  Ex- 
tension, etc.  In  1904  he  became  Engineer  for  one  of  the  Contractors 
for  the  Rapid  Transit  Subway  and  the  Jerome  Park  Reservoir,  and 
was  engaged  in  this  work  at  the  time  of  his  last  sickness. 

He  was  married  on  June  4th,  1896,  to  Florence,  eldest  daughter 

*  Memoir  prepared  by  Albert  Carr,  M.  Am.  8oc.  C.  E. 


Died  August  4th,  1906. 


Jacob  Hays  Linville,  of  Pennsylvania  Quaker  ancestry,  was 
born  on  September  23d,  1825,  on  the  farm  of  his  father,  Arthur 
Linville,  near  the  little  village  of  Peqiiea,  Lancaster  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. His  father,  besides  farming,  was  also  engaged  as  a  tanner 
and  currier,  at  Gap,  Pennsylvania.  His  mother,  also  a  Pennsyl- 
vanian,  was  Elizabeth  Haines. 

His  primary  education  was  obtained  in  the  local  public  schools, 
and  was  followed  by  a  course  in  the  Academy  of  Dr.  DufReld  at 
Belleview,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  prepared 
for  his  college  entrance  examination.  He  was  matriculated  at 
Union  College,  Schenectady,  New  York,  in  September,  1S45,  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  and  was  graduated,  with  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  in 
July,  1848. 

Nothing  has  been  learned  to  indicate  that  he  had  any  predilec- 
tion for  engineering  as  his  future  profession;  in  fact,  shortly  after 
his  graduation,  he  engaged  in  teaching,  in  his  home  public  schools, 
for  a  short  term  only,  and  then  he  seems  to  have  decided  to  adopt 
the  Law  as  his  profession,  and,  with  that  in  view,  in  1851  or  1852, 
he  entered,  as  a  student,  the  law  office  of  William  M.  Meredith, 
Attorney  at  Law,  in  Philadelphia.  Evidently,  however,  he  dis- 
•  Memoir  prepared  by  Walter  Katte,  M.  A.ni.  Soc.  C.  E. 
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of  Augustus  W.  Kriete,  a  wealthy  and  prominent  citizen  of  Balti- 
more, and  granddaughter  of  Judge  Hugh  Lennox  Bond,  of  the  old 
Maryland  family  of  that  name. 

After  about  ten  years  of  exceptionally  happy  married  life  he 
was  attacked  by  an  unexpected  illness,  which  took  him  away  at  the 
time  of  his  greatest  usefulness,  and  after  he  had  reached  a  position 
to  reap  the  reward  of  his  earlier  labors. 

A  Canadian  by  birth,  he  became  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  a  staunch  American  in  ideals  and  beliefs, 
thoroughly  loyal  to  the  country  which  had  afforded  him  wider  op- 
portunities than  his  native  land. 

Of  a  very  companionable  nature,  and  with  the  happy  faculty 
of  remembering  people,  he  had  a  very  large  acquaintance  in  busi- 
ness and  in  the  various  organizations  with  which  he  was  connected. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  the  Canadian  So- 
ciety of  New  York,  and  St.  George's  Society  of  New  York. 

He  was  elected  an  Associate  Member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  on  September  7th,  1892,  and  a  Member  on  May 
3l8t,  1904. 

JACOB  HAYS  LINVILLE,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.* 
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covered  very  soon  that  the  Law  was  not  his  vocation,  for  he  ter- 
minated his  studies  in  it  in  less  than  a  year. 

Then,  apparently,  he  determined  to  adopt  Engineering,  and  his 
first  employment  was  as  a  topographical  assistant  in  the  corps  of 
engineers  making  the  surveys  for  the  Lancaster,  Lebanon  and  Pine 
Grove  Railroad,  in  his  home  county.  This  was  followed  by  an  en- 
gagement as  Assistant  Engineer  in  the  corps  of  the  late  William 
Hasell  Wilson,  Hon.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  then  engaged  upon  the 
location  and  construction  of  the  Philadelphia,  Media  and  West- 
chester Railroad.  In  1857  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Resident  En- 
gineer, under  Mr.  Wilson  as  Resident  Engineer,  on  the  Middle  Di- 
vision (Harrisburg  to  Altoona)  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

On  May  21st,  1857,  Mr.  Linville  married  Miss  Celeste  Virginia 
Rush,  daughter  of  a  Philadelphia  merchant.  Their  union  was 
blessed  with  only  one  child,  a  son,  named  Samuel  Rush  Linville, 
who  in  later  life  adopted  as  his  profession  that  of  "Electrician;" 
he  died  in  Philadelphia  on  May  12th,  1899,  in  his  forty-first  year. 

In  1863  Mr.  Linville  was  appointed  Engineer  of  Bridges  and 
Buildings  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with  residence  and  office 
in  Altoona,  Pennsylvania,  the  general  headquarters  and  offices  of 
that  company's  Operating  and  Construction  Departments.  This  ap- 
pointment seems  to  mark  a  singularly  interesting  and  important 
turning  point  in  Mr.  Linville's  professional  career,  and  is  apparently 
the  initial  one  from  which  started  his  subsequent  brilliant  achieve- 
ments in  the  specialties  of  design  and  construction  of  railroad 
bridges  and  buildings,  remarkable  for  the  reason  that,  as  far  as 
can  be  learned,  he  started  with  very  little,  if  any,  technical  train- 
ing or  practice  in  those  specialties.  That  he  fully  realized  this,  is 
disclosed  by  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  him  to  a 
close  personal  friend  many  years  later: 

"I  went  to  Altoona  with  a  young  wife,  with  everything  new  to 
me.  The  bridges  on  the  line  were  nearly  all  a  wreck;  T  knew  noth- 
ing of  bridges,  and  had  at  my  disposal  nothing  but  Haupt's  old 
book,  all  wrong.  Orders  came  in  to  build  new  iron  bridges,  and  I 
had  to  hustle,  with  many  sleepless  nights,  and  days  spent  over  old 
patterns  and  new  plans  and  calculations  involving  many  changes 
and  improvements  in  the  plans  of  the  original  cast-iron  chord, 
arch,  and  posts  of  the  old  Pratt  type." 

In  1863-64,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  having  deter- 
mined to  prosecute  the  construction  of  the  old  Pittsburg  and  Steu- 
benville  Railroad,  the  question  of  bridging  the  Monongahela  River 
at  Pittsburg,  and  the  Ohio  River  at  Steubonville,  at  once  became 
of  very  serious  moment,  as  it  was  most  energetically  and  violently 
objected  to  by  the  united  coal  and  boating  interests  of  those  rivers. 
It  was  alleged,  and  not  without  a  good  deal  of  plausibility,  that  any 
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piers  placed  in  their  boating  channels  would  inevitably  and  utterly 
destroy  their  business,  by  rendering  it  impossible,  or  so  dangerous 
as  practically  to  make  it  impossible,  to  continue  the  old-fashioned 
"broadhorn"  system  of  floating  their  coal  to  market,  on  which,  to 
a  great  extent,  it  depended.  This  controversy  was  stubbornly  main- 
tained on  both  sides,  and  was  fought  with  most  virulent  animosity,- 1 
through  no  end  of  "Courts"  and  "Legislatures,"  until,  finally,  a 
compromise  was  arrived  at  when  the  Railroad  Company  agreed  to 
construct,  over  the  navigable  channels  of  the  rivers,  spans  of  not 
less  than  300  ft.  in  clear  between  the  piers,  on  the  water  line. 

The  river  interests  believed  that  the  railroad  company  would 
find  it  impracticable  to  design  and  erect  a  span  of  that  length  to 
sustain  safely  the  then  prevailing  weight  of  railroad  trains,  as,  at 
that  time,  it  was  pretty  generally  believed,  even  by  many  technical 
experts,  that  250  ft.  was  about  the  safe  limit  of  spans  of  bridging 
to  sustain  the  railroad  "live  loads"  of  that  day.  However,  the 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad  Company  at  that  time — 
Mr.  John  Edgar  Thomson — was  far  too  astute,  and  too  good  an  en- 
gineer himself,  to  have  ever  agreed  to  such  terms,  had  he  not 
previously  assured  himself  of  perfect  ability  to  comply  with  them. 
He  had  been  for  some  years  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Linville,  and 
entertained  a  high  opinion  of  his  abilities  as  a  bridge  designer,  and 
had  accepted  his  assurance  that  it  was  practicable  to  design  metallic 
spans,  from  800  to  350  ft.  in  length,  with  entire  safety. 

Mr.  Linville  made  only  one  reservation,  namely,  that  the  rail- 
road company  should  cause  to  be  built  for  him  a  testing  machine 
sufficiently  powerful  to  "test  to  failure"  full-sized  bridge  members. 
Mr.  Linville  had  satisfied  himself — as  indeed  had  many  other  en- 
gineers of  that  day — that  the  old  formulas  and  experiments  of 
Hodgkinson,  Fairbaim,  Kircaldy,  et  ah,  could  not  be  relied  on  to 
give  absolutely  safe  standards  of  the  ultimate  strength  and  moduli 
of  elasticity  of  full-sized  members,  as  they  were  derived  from  the 
results  of  laboratory  tests  made  upon  samples  of  very  small  sectional 
area  and  length,  and  were  entirely  lacking  in  proof  that  the 
ratios  would  hold  good  when  applied  to  the  areas  and  lengths  of  full- 
sized  members.  Mr.  Thomson,  fully  appreciating  the  value  of  this 
"proviso,"  at  once  gave  Mr.  Linville  carte  blanche  to  have  Messrs. 
William  Sellers  and  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  build  such  a  test- 
ing machine  as  would  fulfill  all  his  requirements.  Such  a  machine 
was  built  by  that  firm,  and  was  set  up  in  the  railroad  company's 
shops  at  Altoona,  and,  in  all  probability,  was  the  first  testing  ma- 
chine ever  built  of  sufficient  power  to  demonstrate  the  actual  limits 
of  ultimate  strength  and  elasticity  of  full-sized  metallic  members 
of  framed  structures. 

With  this  machine  Mr.  Linville  conducted  a  series  of  tests  from 
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which  he  derived  reliable  data  from  which  to  assign  the  necessary 
safe  sectional  areas  for  the  members  of  "long-span"  structures. 
This  machine,  having  thus  filled  the  requirements  for  which  it 
was  specially  built,  was  subsequently  bought  by  the  Keystone  Bridge 
Company,  and  re-erected  in  that  company's  Pittsburg  shops.  It  is 
probably  still  in  the  service  of  the  successors  of  that  company,  the 
American  Bridge  Company,  now  merged  into  the  United  States 
Steel  Company.  Thus  did  this  Steubenville  span  of  320  ft.  become 
indeed  the  "pioneer''  of  long-span  bridging  in  the  United  States, 
which  fact  is  attested  to  in  the  following  quotation  from  the  ad- 
mirable paper*  on  "American  Railroad  Bridges,"  by  Theodore 
Cooper,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. : 

"The  era  of  long  span  truss  bridges  in  America  may  be  con- 
sidered as  dating  from  the  building  of  the  first  bridge  over  the  Ohio 
River  at  Steubenville,  between  1863-64,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Linville.  The 
channel  span  was  320  feet  long  and  28  feet  deep.  The  top  chord  and 
posts  were  made  of  cast-iron.  It  was  proportioned  for  a  rolling 
load  of  3  000  pounds  per  foot  of  track,  a  notable  increase  in  the  load 
heretofore  in  use." 

In  the  latter  part  of  1864,  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  procured  the  in- 
corporation, under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  of  the  Keystone  Bridge 
Company,  to  take  over  the  shops  and  business  of  the  bridge  build- 
ing firm  of  Piper  and  Shiffler,  of  Pittsburg,  at  that  time  engaged 
principally  in  manufacturing  and  erecting  the  reconstructed  bridges 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  upon  the  plans  and  specifications  of 
Mr.  Linville.  This  new  company  was  organized  with  Mr.  Linville 
as  President  and  Consulting  Engineer;  John  L.  Piper,  General 
Manager;  Aaron  G.  Shiffler,  Treasurer  and  General  Superintendent, 
and  Walter  Katte,  Secretary  and  Engineer  of  Shops  and  Erection. 

Ample  new  capital  being  subscribed,  the  business  scope  and  shop 
manufacturing  facilities  were  at  once  largely  augmented,  resulting 
in  this  company  speedily  taking  prominent  rank  among  the  leading 
bridge  building  organizations  of  the  country.  To  this  company  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  awarded  the  contract  for  the  man- 
ufacture and  erection  of  the  superstructures  of  the  Steubenville 
and  Monongahela  Bridges,  upon  the  plans  and  specifications  previ- 
ously prepared  by  Mr.  Linville  and  accepted  by  the  railroad  com- 
pany. The  successful  execution  of  this  order,  and  the  experience 
gained  therefrom,  so  qualified  this  company  and  established  its 
reputation  as  builders  of  long-span  metallic  bridges,  that  it  at  once 
ent*.  'ed  the  field  as  a  very  active  competitor  in  the  many  bridging 
projects  of  the  great  western  rivers,  then  being  promulgated,  all 
requiring  exceptionally  long  spans.  To  this  company  were  subse- 
quently awarded  the  contracts  for  the  manufacture   and  erection 

*  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  1. 
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of  the  superstructures  of  the  following  notahle  loDg-span  bridges, 
all  of  which  were  designed  by  Mr.  Linville : 

Monongahela  Kiver,  Pennsylvania  Kailroad,  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.; 

Ohio  River,  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Kaiboad,  at  Bellaire,  Ohio; 

Ohio  Eiver,  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  at  Parkersburg,  W. 
Va.; 

Ohio  River,  Cincinnati  and  Newport  Railroad,  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio; 

Ohio  River,  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 

Missouri  River,  Draw  Span,  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad, 
at  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 

Mississippi  River,  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  at  Dubuque,  Iowa; 

Mississippi  River,  Keokuk  and  Hamilton  Bridge  Company,  at 
Keokuk,  Iowa; 

Mississippi  River,  Draw  Span,  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad,  at 
Louisiana,  Mo. 

The  shop  detailed  working  drawings  of  the  great  steel  arch 
bridge  over  the  Mississippi  River  at  St.  Louis,  designed  by  the  late 
James  B.  Eads,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  and  manufactured  and  erected 
by  the  Keystone  Bridge  Company,  were  also  reviewed  and  revised 
personally  by  Mr.  Linville  in  order  to  insure  the  successful  erec- 
tion of  that  great  and  novel  structure,  upon  the  cantilever  suspen- 
sion system,  for  which  the  Keystone  Bridge  Company  was  under 
contract  responsibility. 

During  his  service  as  Engineer  of  Bridges  and  Buildings  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  Mr.  Linville  designed  and  super- 
vised the  erection  of  the  new  wrought-iron  bridges  over  the  Schuyl- 
kill River,  at  the  Arsenal,  Philadelphia,  on  the  Delaware  River  ex- 
tension of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  This  was  the  first  bridge 
built  with  wrought-iron  posts,  and  "upset"  head-link  tension  mem- 
bers, and,  by  its  use  of  hollow  wrought-iron  columns,  started  the 
long  legal  contest  between  the  Phoenix  Iron  Company  and  the  Key- 
stone Bridge  Company  et  ah,  for  alleged  infringement  of  its  pat- 
ent rights.  This  was  finally  decided  by  Justice  McKenna,  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  of  Pittsburg,  in  favor  of  the  defend- 
ant parties. 

At  about  this  time  Mr.  Linville  resigned  from  the  service  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  and  removed  to  Philadelphia 
where  he  opened  an  office  for  private  practice  as  Consulting  and 
Designing  Civil  Engineer.  He  was  immediately  commissioned  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  to  prepare  plans  and  specifi- 
cations for  the  reconstruction  in  metal  of  many  of  its  most  im- 
portant bridge  structures,  among  which  may  be  specially  noted  the 
following:  "Dauphin  Bridge,"  Susquehanna  River,  on  the  Northern 
Central    Railroad;    and    the    "Maryland's    Creek"    and    "Ridley's 
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Creek"  Bridges,  on  the  Media  and  Westchester  Railroad.  He  was 
also  commissioned  by  the  Lehigh  and  Delaware  Railroad  Company 
to  prepare  plans  and  specifications  for  the  bridging  of  its  line,  in- 
cluding notable  structures  over  the  Delaware  and  Lehigh  Rivers  at 
Easton,  Pennsylvania;  and  also  by  the  Central  Railroad  Company 
of  New  Jersey  for  its  long-span  pivot  draw-spans  at  Amboy  and 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 

In  addition  to  his  high  attainments  as  a  bridge  designer,  Mr. 
Linville  developed  marked  skill  as  an  architect,  notably  in  the 
specialty  of  industrial  buildings.  Having  a  finely  cultivated  artistic 
taste,  his  designs  for  such  buildings,  while  skillfully  adapted  to  the 
technical  requirements,  were  always  architecturally  attractive  in 
their  treatment.  He  was  commissioned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Steel 
Company  as  its  Chief  Engineer  during  its  constructive  period,  1863- 
€5,  and  designed  and  supervised  the  erection  of  all  its  shops  and 
buildings  at  Steelton,  Pennsylvania.  For  the  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad  Companies  he  designed  the  shops 
at  West  Philadelphia,  Harrisburg,  Sunbury,  Renovo,  and  Kane; 
also  those  at  Uhrichsville  for  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  and  St. 
Louis  Railroad  Company,  and  the  new  shops  for  William  Sellers 
and  Company,  in  Philadelphia. 

In  the  early  days  of  elevated  railroad  projecting  Mr.  Linville 
was  consulted  by  Dr.  Gilbert  (one  of  the  original  promoters  of 
elevated  railway  projects)  to  revise  and  perfect  his  plans,  which  re- 
sulted in  his  designing  the  structure  which  was  subsequently  manu- 
factured and  erected  for  the  Metropolitan  Elevated  Railroad  Com- 
pany (afterward  the  Manhattan  Elevated  Railway  Company)  on 
its  Sixth  Avenue  line,  between  Canal  and  Fifty-ninth  Streets,  New 
York  City. 

In  1876  Mr.  Linville  made  a  notable  exhibit  of  engineering 
drawings  and  models  at  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exposition, 
for  which  he  was  highly  commended,  and  received  a  bronze  medaL 

About  the  year  1880  Mr.  Linville  and  A.  P.  Boiler,  M.  Am.  Soc. 
C.  E.,  were  selected  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  to  act 
as  arbitrators  in  the  settlement  of  a  controversy  between  that  com- 
pany and  the  Long  Branch  Railroad  Company.  Subsequent  to  this 
Mr.  Linville  was  induced  to  assume  the  Presidency  of  a  railroad 
company  which  had  failed  in  its  efforts  to  complete  a  railroad  in 
the  southwesterly  peninsula  of  Maryland.  He  took  hold  of  this 
moribund  enterprise,  and  by  his  untiring  energy  was  successful  in 
clearing  off  all  its  old  debts  and  judgments;  he  called  in  and  can- 
celled all  its  old  stock  and  bond  liabilities,  issued  new  stock,  and 
effected  a  contract  with  a  Boston  syndicate  to  complete  the  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  the  road.  His  efforts  in  this  field,  how- 
ever, were  finally  frustrated  by  the  failure  of  the  financial  promo- 
tors  of  the  enterprise  to  support  it. 
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In  the  latter  days  of  his  professional  life,  Mr.  Linville  was  in- 
duced, by  parties  owning  patents  on  an  electro-magnetic  printing 
telegraph  device,  to  undertake  to  perfect  their  machine,  as  hitherto 
they  had  failed  to  make  it  work  satisfactorily.  He  became  most 
enthusiastically  interested  in  it,  and  worked  over  it  with  such  energy, 
that,  in  the  end,  his  health  was  seriously  affected,  but  finally  he 
succeeded  in  perfecting  the  apparatus.  It  is  claimed  that  his  was 
the  first  machine,  of  this  type  of  electrical  telegraphic  devices,  that 
worked  perfectly.  In  the  end,  however,  it  was  a  great  loss  and  dis- 
appointment to  him,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  promoting  com- 
pany to  finance  the  enterprise  adequately. 

For  many  years  prior  to  his  death,  Mr.  Linville  was  a  most 
acute  sufferer  from  chronic  catarrhal  bronchitis  and  neuralgia  of 
the  head,  which  affected  his  eyes.  Toward  the  end,  his  sufferings 
from  these  causes  became  so  intense  that  he  was  compelled  to  give 
up  his  professional  practice.  Personally,  his  disposition  was  singu- 
larly loving  and  sympathetic,  and  all  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact were  greatly  attached  to  him. 

Mr.  Linville  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  on  March  3d,  1875. 


GEORGE  BENSON  NICHOLSON,  M.  Am.  Soc.  G.  E.* 


Died  December  2d,  1906. 


George  Benson  Nicholson  was  bom  in  Cheltenham,  England,  on 
September  24th,  1840.  His  father,  John  Nicholson,  was  an  Irish- 
man of  English  descent,  and  his  mother,  Matilda  Jane  Williams, 
was  Irish  by  birth  but  Welsh  and  English  by  descent. 

The  family  came  to  America  in  1842,  and  after  a  short  time 
located  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  father  died  in  1852,  and  the  care  and  support  of  the  family 
thereafter  devolved  upon  George,  the  only  son,  and  his  sisters. 
Under  these  circumstances,  there  was  not  much  time  or  opportunity 
for  the  boy  to  obtain  a  school  education,  and  this  was  limited  to  the 
common  schools,  and  one  year  in  the  high  school  of  Cincinnati. 
But,  all  his  life,  he  was  a  close  student,  and  an  extensive  and  dis- 
criminating reader,  and  thus  largely  made  up  the  deficiencies  in 
his  early  education.  As  illustrating  this,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
he  was  familiar  with  the  classics  of  his  own  tongue,  mastered  the 
French  language,  and  was  considered  an  authority  upon  heraldry 
— a  specialty  of  which  he  was  particularly  fond. 

*  Memoir  prepared  by  Samuel  Whinery,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
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He  began  the  serious  business  of  life  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  when 
he  entered  the  office  of  the  late  A.  W.  Gilbert,  at  that  time  one  of 
the  leading  engineers  of  Cincinnati,  and  thus  commenced  the 
special  work  and  studies  which  were  to  lead  to  his  professional 
career. 

When  the  Civil  War  came  on,  young  Nicholson  was  one  of  the 
earliest  to  volunteer  as  a  soldier  in  the  Union  cause.  He  enlisted 
on  April  22d,  1861,  in  Company  K,  Sixth  Ohio  Volunteer  In- 
fantry (widely  known  as  the  Guthrie  Greys),  and  on  June  18th 
he  was  enrolled  in  that  regiment  for  three  years,  and  served  until 
the  expiration  of  his  term. 

Of  his  career  as  a  soldier,  the  following  endorsement  on  his  dis- 
charge papers  affords  a  brief  but  eloquent  record : 

"Headquarters   Co.  K., 
"6th  Reg.,  O.  V.  I. 
"June  23rd,  1864. 

"First  Sergeant  G.  B.  Nicholson  deserves  more  than  an  ordinary 
notice  of  the  meritorious  service  he  performed  during  his  term  of 
enlistment.  Although  but  a  mere  youth  when  he  enlisted,  he  bore 
the  fatigues  of  the  arduous  campaigns  participated  in  by  his  regi- 
ment in  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama 
and  Georgia,  with  a  degree  of  fortitude  seldom  found  in  one  of  his 
age  and  physique.  He  was  ever  a  brave,  intelligent,  uncomplaining 
soldier,  and  behaved  with  more  than  ordinary  gallantry  in  the  en- 
gagements of  Carrick's  Ford  (July,  '61),  Shiloh,  Stone  River, 
Chickamauga  and  Missionary  Ridge.  At  tiie  battle  of  Stone  River 
he  received  a  desperate  wound,  from  which  it  was  feared  he  would 
not  recover;  but  his  wonderful  courage  and  determination  carried 
him  through.  I  deem  this  tribute  the  just  due  of  one  whom  it  was 
an  honor  to  command,  and  whom  I  consider  the  beau-ideal  of  an 
American  volunteer  soldier. 

"(Signed)    J.  M.  Donovan, 
"Capt.  Co.  K,  6th  O.  V.  1.'^ 

His  patriotic  duty  having  thus  been  discharged,  he  again  turned 
his  attention  to  the  profession  he  had  chosen  for  his  life  work. 

For  a  year  he  was  engaged  as  Assistant  Engineer  in  the  mili- 
tary service  of  the  Government,  Department  of  Kentucky;  then, 
for  a  short  time,  he  was  Mechanical  Draftsman  in  the  office  of  a 
patent  attorney  in  Cincinnati.  This  was  followed  by  6  months' 
service  as  Assistant  Engineer  on  street  railroad  construction  in  the 
same  city.  In  March,  1866,  he  went  to  what  was  then  the  wilds 
of  Montana  and  Idaho  to  locate  and  construct  the  Lewiston  and 
Virginia  City  wagon  roads,  one  of-  which  he  located  through  the 
Bitter  Root  Range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  but,  owing  to  in- 
adequacy of  funds,  little  construction  work  was  done. 

Returning  to  Cincinnati  in  March,  1867,  he  entered  the  service 
of  the  city  as  Engineer  in  Charge  of  Sewers,  but  in  October  of  the 
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same  year  he  gave  up  this  work  to  re-enter  the  Government  service 
as  United  States  Assistant  Engineer  on  the  improvement  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  Hivers. 

Early  in  1869  he  became  Assistant  Engineer  of  the  Fifth  Light- 
house District,  and  spent  two  years  in  charge  of  the  construction 
and  repair  of  light-houses,  wharves,  etc.,  along  the  coasts  of  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  North  Carolina. 

From  February,  1871,  to  February,  1872,  he  was  Shop  In- 
8X)ector,  for  the  Government,  of  the  ironwork  for  the  Rock  Island 
Bridge.  He  then  returned  to  the  Light-house  service,  in  the  Eighth 
Light-house  District  (coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico),  where  he  had 
charge  of  the  design,  construction,  and  repair  of  light-houses, 
keepers'  dwellings,  beacons,  breakwaters,  and  other  work  incidental 
to  the  position,  and  the  making  of  several  hydrographic  surveys. 

On  July  4th,  1873,  he  entered  upon  the  work  that  was  chiefly 
to  occupy  the  remainder  of  his  life — the  location,  construction,  and 
engineering  maintenance  of  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Bail  way  and 
its  associated  roads.  At  first  he  was  engaged  upon  the  surveys  for 
the  location  of  .the  Ohio  Kiver  Bridge  and  its  approaches  at  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Then,  in  June,  1874,  he  became  Division  Engineer  in  direct 
charge  of  the  construction  of  the  first  40  miles  south  of  Cincinnati, 
involving  a  large  amount  of  diflficult  and  expensive  work.  As  the 
construction  work  on  other  divisions  to  the  southward  approached 
completion,  Mr.  Nicholson's  jurisdiction  was  extended  over  them, 
and,  for  several  years,  after  November,  1876,  he  had  charge  of  the 
engineering  work  of  the  northern  160  miles  of  the  road,  under  the 
late  L.  F.  G.  Bouscaren,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Chief  Engineer. 

The  building  of  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railway  was  one  of 
the  notable  public  works  of  that  period,  and  marked  many  sub- 
stantial advances  in  railroad  engineering.  The  Ohio  Rivor  Bridge 
contained  the  longest  truss-span  attempted  up  to  that  time,  and 
the  Kentucky  River  Bridge  was  not  only  the  highest  railroad 
bridge  in  the  world,  but  was  the  first  cantilever  bridge  in  America. 
The  designs  and  specifications  for  the  bridges  for  this  road  mark 
an  epoch  in  the  progress  of  bridge  building.  The  road  was  a  diffi- 
cult and  expensive  project.  The  stretch  from  the  Cumberland 
River  to  the  Emory  River,  crossing  the  Cumberland  Mountain,  was 
probably  the  heaviest  and  most  expensive  one  hundred  consecutive 
miles  of  railroad  ever  built  in  America.  There  were  twenty-one 
tunnels  within  the  limits  named.  The  construction  work  was  begun 
under  the  late  Thomas  D.  Lovett,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  as  Chief  En- 
gineer, with  the  late  L.  F.  G.  Bouscaren  as  first  Assistant.  When 
Mr.  Lovett  retired,  Mr.  Bouscaren  succeeded  him,  concentrating 
upon  the  work  his  unflagging  energy  and  his  brilliant  mind.    The 
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work  afforded  a  valuable  school  of  experience  for  the  younger  men 
engaged  upon  it,  several  of  whom,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Nicholson, 
have  since  become  well  known  in  the  profession. 

In  1880  the  lessees  of  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railway  and  the 
Alabama  Great  Southern  Railroad,  decided  to  build  the  New 
Orleans  and  North  Eastern  Railroad  from  Meridian,  Mississippi, 
to  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  and  Mr.  Nicholson,  under  Mr.  Bouscaren, 
Chief  Engineer,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  location  and  construc- 
tion of  the  southern  half,  from  New  Orleans  northward  for  about  a 
hundred  miles,  and  to  this  work  he  devoted  the  next  four  years.  The 
longest  railroad  trestle  bridge  then  in  existence,  26  miles,  carrying 
the  road  over  Lake  Fontchartrain  and  its  marshes,  was  built  under 
Mr.  Nicholson's  immediate  charge.  This  short  line  of  road  involved 
other  difficult  and  troublesome  work  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  enterprise. 

In  1885  Mr.  Nicholson  succeeded  Mr.  Bouscaren  as  Chief  En- 
gineer of  the  Cincinnati  Southern  and  Associated  roads,  known 
then  as  the  Queen  and  Crescent  System.  While  changes  in  or- 
ganization and  in  the  constituent  roads,  which  make  up  the  present 
Queen  and  Crescent  System,  took  place  in  the  meantime,  Mr. 
Nicholson  continued  to  be  its  Chief  Engineer  until  his  death,  re- 
taining the  unbounded  confidence  and  friendship  of  every  manage- 
ment. It  is  currently  believed  that  during  this  time  he  was  more 
than  once  offered  promotion  to  higher  executive  departments,  but 
no  official  confirmation  of  the  fact  is  at  hand,  and  Mr.  Nicholson's 
extreme  modesty  prevented  him  from  discussing  such  "matters  even 
with  his  intimate  friends.  It  is  known  that  outside  positions,  in- 
volving high  honor  and  attractive  compensation,  were  offered  to  'him 
during  this  period,  but  he  remained  loyal  to  the  road  to  which  his 
services  had  become  almost  indispensable.  Having  b^n  connected 
with  the  system  since  its  inception,  he  knew  every  engineering  and 
historical  detail  of  its  construction  and  operation,  and  could  there- 
fore serve  the  management  far  more  efficiently  than  any  new  man 
who  might  be  called  to  take  his  place. 

His  services,  however,  were  not  confined  to  the  roads  of  which 
he  had  official  charge.  He  was  one  of  the  trusted  lieutenants  of  the 
late  Samuel  Spencer,  President  of  the  Southern  Railway,  of  which 
the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific  Railway  is  a  part, 
«nd  he  was  frequently  called  upon  confidentially  to  examine  and  re- 
port upon  important  matters  outside  of  his  official  jurisdiction. 

To  these,  as  well  as  to  his  own  legitimate  work,  he  applied  and 
spent  himself  without  reserve,  and  with  little  regard  for  his  physi- 
<5al  and  mental  welfare.  Like  others  of  hi?  intense  and  conscien- 
tious temperament,  he  devoted  his  personal  attention  to  many  de- 
tails which  he  might  more  wisely  have  referred  to  his  assistants. 
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who  were  able  and  loyaL  The  late  night,  as  well  as  the  day,  usually 
found  him  at  his  de^.  The  result  was  the  too  frequent  one.  The 
constitution  that  had  carried  him  safely  through  the  hardships  and 
the  physical  stress  of  an  unusually  strenuous  service  in  the  Army, 
finally  gave  way  under  the  later  and  greater  mental  and  physical 
strain,  and  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  nervous  collapse. 
Early  in  1906,  against  his  will,  he  was  directed  by  his  superior 
officers  to  take  a  vacation.  Betuming  from  this,  not  much  im- 
proved in  health,  his  leave  of  absence  was  extended  indefinitely, 
and  he  was  persuaded  to  go  abroad  on  full  pay,  with  the  hope  that 
his  health  might  be  restored.  This  hope  was  not  realized.  His 
health  continued  to  decline,  and,  returning  late  in  November,  1906, 
he  survived  but  a  short  time,  dying  on  December  2d,  1906,  in  the 
liome  in  Covington,  Kentucky,  he  had  so  long  occupied. 

Of  Mr.  Nicholson's  personal  character  and  professional  ability 
and  attainments,  it  may  be  said  that  against  his  honor  and  in- 
tegrity there  was  never  a  breath  of  suspicion.  Considering  the  fact 
that  his  ordinary  educational  advantages  were  very  limited,  and  that 
of  technical  school  education  and  training  he  had  none,  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  technical  side  of  engineering  was  quite  remarkable;  but 
he  was  most  noted  for  his  sound  practical  sense  and  good  judgment 
— ^the  result  of  an  able  and  alert  mind  backed  by  a  wide  experience. 
To  his  extreme  modesty,  amounting  almost  to  shyness,  in  pro- 
fessional as  well  as  in  social  affairs,  must  be  attributed  the  fact 
that  he  appeard  but  seldom  in  the  public  eye. 

No  memoir  of  Mr.  Nicholson,  however  brief,  would  be  complete' 
without  some  reference  to  his  connection  with  "The  Literary  Club,*' 
of  Cincinnati.  This  organization,  founded  in  1849,  has  been  a 
notable  center  of  literary  culture  in  that  city.  Its  membership 
list  at  any  period,  since  its  organization,  has  embraced  the  leading 
public,  professional  and  literary  men  of  the  city  and  the  surround- 
ing region.  In  this  list,  past  or  present,  may  be  found  the  names 
of  one  President  of  the  United  States,  nine  Generals  of  prominence 
in  the  United  States  Army,  two  United  States  Senators,  three  Gov- 
ernors of  Ohio,  seven  Members  of  Congress,  one  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  one  distinguished  actor,  no  less  than  three  well- 
known  poets,  one  Minister  to  Russia,  and  the  present  very  able  and 
honored  Secretary  of  War. 

Its  meetings,  held  every  Saturday  night,  when  a  paper  is  read, 
followed  by  a  modest  collation  and  an  hour  of  social  intercourse, 
may,  without  exaggeration,  be  characterized  by  the  phrase,  "A  feast 
of  reason  and  a  flow  of  soul.'' 

Mr.  Nicholson  became  a  member  of  this  organization  in  1885, 
and  thereafter,  until  his  death,  was  one  of  its  most  devoted  and 
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useful  members,  serving  as  its  President  for  two  years,  and  for  many 
years  in  other  official  capacities.  In  the  cultured  bonhomie  of  thia 
club  he  found  a  congenial  atmosphere  in  which  the  fine  qualities 
of  his  mind  and  heart  expanded  into  full  flower.  Next  to  his  family 
and  his  work,  this  club  and  its  interests  occupied  a  front  place  in 
his  mind  and  activities  during  the  later  part  of  his  life.  It  is 
stated  that  "He  contributed  some  twenty  papers  to  the  club,  every 
one  being  a  paper  of  merit."  It  was  principally  through  his  ef- 
forts that  all  the  published  works,  numbering  between  300  and  400, 
of  those  whose  names  appear  on  the  membership  list  of  the  club 
'since  its  organijSation,  were  collected  into  the  club  library. 

The  verdict  of  such  a  body  of  men  as  compose  the  membership 
of  this  club,  upon  the  personal  character  and  worth  of  Mr.  Nichol- 
son may  be  accepted  as  conclusive.  The  minute  adopted  by  the  club 
in  his  memory  is,  therefore,  here  in  part  quoted : 

"His  chief  characteristics  were  integrity,  a  high  sense  of  honor^ 
modesty  and  unselfishness;  the  latter  manifesting  itself  in  a  kindly 
interest,  not  only  in  people,  but  in  the  lower  animals.  If  he  en- 
countered a  tramp  dog  lying  shivering  on  a  cellar  door,  he  would 
go  out  of  his  way  to  a  chop  house,  buy  food  and  carry  it  to  the  suf- 
fering creature. 

"Everything  he  undertook  to  do  he  did  well,  he  neglected  noth- 
ing; and  tJie  only  reward  he  valued  was  the  consciousness  of  duty 
fulfilled  and  honor  cherished.  He  had  no  itching  greed  for  wealth 
nor  social  prominence,  but  enjoyed  the  amenities  of  life  with  hi& 
groups  of  friends  wili  hearty  good  will.  Owing  to  his  devotion 
to  his  mother  and  sisters,  and  the  children  of  one  sister  who  was 
left  in  middle  life  with  a  dependent  family,  he  never  married. 

'rNo  one  of  us  ever  heard  him  refer  to  his  military  service,  nor 
to  any  of  the  great  achievements  of  his  life.  His  modesty  forbade; 
but  he  preserved  all  the  records  of  his  career  as  the  safeguards  of 
his  honor.    He  felt,  with  Norfolk : 

"'Mine  honor  is  my  life; 
Both  grow  in  one; 
Take  honor  from  me. 
And  my  life  is  done.' 

"The  exquisite  charm  of  his  friendship  can  be  known  only  to 
those  who  enjoyed  it;  to  them  it  was  a  benediction,  and  his  death 
an  irreparable  loss.'' 

Others  who  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  to  be  numbered  among 
his  more  intimate  friends  will  fully  endorse  this  estimate  of  his 
character. 

Mr.  Nicholson  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  £ng:ineers  on  May  1st,  1878,  took  a  keen  interest  in  its 
affairs,  and  occasionally  contributed  to  the  discussion  of  papers 
read  before  it. 
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MERRITT  HARRISON  ROGERS,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.* 


Died  May  3d,  1907. 


Merritt  Harrison  Eogers  was  bom  on  May  19th,  1861,  at  Center 
Moreland,  Pennsylvania,  of  one  of  the  oldest  New  England  families,, 
his  ancestors  having  been  among  the  first  settlers  in  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

He  was  educated  at  New  Columbus  Academy  and  Wyoming 
Seminary. 

Mr.  Kogers  took  part  in  the  location  and  construction  of  sev- 
eral railroads  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1878  entered  the  service  of 
the  Kansas  Pacific  Kailroad.  In  1880  he  became  Transitman  on 
the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Kailroad,  and  was  appointed  Assistant 
Engineer  of  that  road  in  1881  and  Division  Engineer  in  1888,  which 
position  he  held  for  six  years.  At  that  time  the  office  of  Chief  En- 
gineer was  abolished,  and  Mr.  Eo^rs  was  made  Resident  Engineer, 
with  the  duties  and  powers  of  Chief  Engineer.  Many  extensions 
and  improvements  were  made  during  this  time. 

In  1890,  the  office  of  Chief  Engineer  was  revived,  and  Mr. 
Rogers  was  appointed  to  that  position.  In  1892  tV  .  -^erintendency 
of  bridges  and  buildings  was  added  to  his  duties. 

In  1902  he  retired  and  became  a  Consulting  Engineer.  At  the 
end  of  two  years  he  went  to  California  for  his  health,  and  remained 
there  a  year.  He  returned  to  Colorado  about  a  year  ago  and  was 
appointed  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Denver  and  Transcontinental 
Railroad.  While  going  into  the  field  to  start  a  locating  party  for 
the  season,  he  was  stricken  with  apoplexy  and  died. 

Mr.  Rogers  possessed  the  sterling  qualities  of  his  New  England 
ancestors.  He  was  of  a  high  personal  character,  devoted  to  his 
friends  and  to  his  profession.  He  was  an  engineer  of  ability,  and 
did  much  to  develop  the  railroads  of  the  West.  « 

About  twenty-two  years  ago  he  married  Miss  Mattie  Dodge,  of 
Buffalo,  New  York,  who  survives  him.  They  had  two  children,  but 
both  died  in  infancy. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  on  January  2d,  1890. 

♦  Memoir  prepared  by  J.  W.  Dden,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
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House  of  the  Socikty-  220  West  Fiftt-beventh  Street,  New  York. 

Telephone  Number 5918  Columbus. 

Cable  Address '*Ceas,  New  York." 
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MINUTES  OF  MEETINGS. 


OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


September  4tta9 1907.— The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8.30  p.  M.; 
Director  A.  L.  Bowman,  in  the  chair;  Chas.  Warren  Hunt,  Secretary; 
and  present,  also,  106  members  and  12  guests. 

The  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  May  15th  and  June  5th,  1907,  and 
those  held  at  the  Thirty-ninth  Annual  Convention  in  Mexico,  July 
8th,  9th  and  10th,  1907,  were  adopted  as  printed  in  Proceedings. 

A  paper  entitled  "Comparison  of  Rainfall  and  Run-Off  in  the 
Northeastern  United  States,"  by  John  C.  Hoyt,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc. 
C.  E.,  was  presented  by  the  author. 

The  Secretary  presented  written  discussions  by  E.  C.  Murphy, 
Assoc  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  and  Charles  A.  Holden,  Assoc.  Am. 
Soc.  C.  E.,  and  the  subject  was  further  discussed  by  Professor  Alfred 
J.  Henry,  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  and  by  Messrs.  H.  von  Schon, 
Thaddeus  Merriman,  H.  K.  Barrows,  and  the  author. 
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Ballots  for  membership  were  canvassed,  and  the  following  candi- 
dates elected: 

As  Associate  Members. 

Geobqb  Hill  Banks,  Houghton,  Mich. 
John  William  Eber,  New  York  City 
MiLO  Stuabt  MaoDiarmid,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Frederiok  Gardineb  Skinner,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

The  Secretary  announced: 

The  transfer  of  the  following  candidates  by  the  Board  of  Direction : 

From  Associate  to  Associate  Member. 

On  June  4th,  1907 : 

Augustus  Valentine  Saph,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

From  Assocute  Member  to  Member. 

On  September  3d,  1907: 

James  Churchill  Boyd,  New  York  Citj 
William  Hale  Ham,  Youngstown,  Ohio 
John  Thomas  Henderson,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Robert  Austen  MoCulloch,  New  York  City 
WiLLUM  Sutton  McFbtridge,  LaGrange,  Me. 
Henrt  Wray  Preston,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
William  Jackson  Roberts,  Pullman,  Wash. 

The  election  of  the  following  candidates  by  the  Board  of  Direction : 

As  Juniors. 

On  February  6th,  1907: 

Charles  Ray  Hawley,  Honey  Grove,  Tex. 
Leo  Charles  O'Byrne,  Chicago,  111. 
John  Lynch  O'Hearn,  Clinton,  Okla. 

On  March  6th,  1907 : 

William  Franklin  Martin,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

On  April  30th,  1907 : 

WiLLUM  Bartlett  Atwood,  Lima,  Ohio 
Daniel  Everett  Bellows,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Robert  Walter  Wood,  West  New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

On  June  4th,  1907: 

Farrand  Northrop  Benedict,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 
Paul  Delmont  Bunker,  Koy  West  Barracks,  Fla. 
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Harry  Chittendrn  Vensano^  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
John  Robert  Wilbanks,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Albert  Jones  Willis,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

On  September  3d,  1907: 

WiLLARD  Seymour  Brewer,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Qeoroe  Willum  Burpee,  Brockton,  Mass. 
Lester  Levi  Carter,  Vallecito,  Cal. 
Alden  Brioham  Cole,  Carbondale,  Pa. 
Herbert  Bismarck  Foster,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
James  Augustine  Galvin,  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y. 
Thomas  MacLenathen  Goodrich,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
John  Patrick  Huri.ey,  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y. 
Harold  Lord,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
Adelbert  Philo  Mills,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Willum  Watters  Pagon,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BiRTRAM  WiLLARD  BaNSON^  BostOU,  MaSS. 

Wilder  Meloy  Rich,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
George  Corliss  See,  Gloyersville,  N.  Y. 
Harry  Shoemaker,  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 
MuLFORD  Stow,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Alfred  Lockwood  Trowbridge,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Secretary  .announced  the  following  deaths: 

Albert  Johnstone  Campbell,  elected  Associate  Member,  May  2d, 
1894;  died  June,  1907. 

Montague  Sylvester  Hasie,  elected  Member,  February  3d,  1897; 
died  May  30th,  1907. 

Galen  W.  Pearsons,  elected  Member,  January  6th,  1876;  died 
August  19th,  1907. 

Charles  Francis  Powell,  elected  Member,  October  3d,  1888;  died 
July  30th,  1907. 

Adjourned. 
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OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTION. 

(Abstract) 

September  Jdy  1907. — President  Benzenberg  in  the  Chair;  Chas. 
Warren  Hunt,  Secretary,  and  present,  also,  Messrs.  Bowman,  Gibbs, 
Knap,  Noble,  Schneider,  Sherrerd,  Smith,  and  Tillson. 

The  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  was  received. 

A  committee  to  recommend  the  award  of  prizes  for  the  year  ending 
with  the  Transactions  for  July,  1907,  was  appointed. 

Applications  were  considered,  and  other  routine  business  trans- 
acted. 

Seven  Associate  Members  were  transferred  to  the  grade  of  Mem- 
ber, and  seventeen  candidates  were  elected  as  Juniors. 

Adjourned. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS, 

The  House  of  the  Society  is  open  from  9  A.  M,  to  10  P.  M. 
every  day,  except  Sundays,  Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving  Day  and 
Christnus  Day. 

MEETINGS. 

Wednesday,  Octoher  ad,  1907. — 8.30  p.  m. — ^Ballots  for  member- 
ship will  be  canvassed,  and  two  papers  will  be  presented  for  disciission, 
as  follows:  "Reinforced  Concrete  Towers,"  by  D.  W;  Krellwitz,  Jun. 
Am.  Soc.  C.  E.;  and  "Eeinforced  Concrete  Pipe  for  Carrying  Water 
Under  Pressure,"  by  Chester  Wason  Smith,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
These  papers  were  printed  in  Proceedings  for  August,  1907. 

Wednesday,  October  16th,  1907. — 8.30  p.  m. — At  this  meeting 
a  paper  entitled  "The  Bracing  of  Trenches  and  Tunnels,  With  Prac- 
tical Formulas  for  Earth  Pressures,"  by  J.  C.  Meem,  M.  Am.  Soc. 
C.  E.,  will  be  presented  for  discussion. 

This  pai)er  was  printed  in  Proceedings  for  August,  1907. 

Wednesday,  November  6th,  1907. — 8.30  p.  m. — ^Ballots  for  member- 
ship will  be  canvassed,  and  a  paper  entitled  "Water  Purification  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,"  by  Edward  E.  Wall,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  will  be  pre- 
sented for  discussion. 

This  paper  is  printed  in  this  number  of  Proceedings. 


PRIVILEQBS    OP    ENQINBERINO    SOCIETIES 

EXTENDED   TO  MEMBERS   OP  THE 
AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OP  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

Members  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  will  be  wel- 
comed by  the  following  Engineering  Societies,  both  to  the  use  of  their 
Heading  Rooms  and  at  all  meetings: 

North  of  England  Institute  of  Mining  and  Mechanical  Engineers, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  England. 
Society   of    Engineers,   17    Victoria    Street,    Westminster,   S.   W.j 

England. 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,    29    West    Thirty-ninth 

Street,  New  York  City. 
Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,    715  Tremont  Temple,  Boston, 

Mass. 
Civil  Engineers*  Club  of  Cleveland,  718  Caxton  Building,  Cleveland, 

Ohio. 
Engineers'  Club  of  St.  Louis,  3817  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Engineers'  Club  of  Philadelphia,   1122  Girard  Street,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
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Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  803  Fulton  Building, 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Western  Society  of  Ens^lneers*  1737  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago,  111. 
Louisiana  Engineering  Society,    604    Tulane-Newcomb     Building, 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Engineers'  Club  of   Central   Pennsylvania,    Corner    Second    and 

Walnut  Streets,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Engineers'  and  Architects'  Club  of  Louisville,  Ky.,    303    Norton 

Building,  "Fourth  and  Jefferson  Streets,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Teknisk  Forening,  Yestre   Boulevard  18-1,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

Societe  des  ingenieurs  Civils  de   France,  19  Bue  Blanche,  Paris, 
France. 

Svenska     Teknologforenlgen,     Brunkebergstorg      18,     Stockholm, 

Sweden. 
Institute  of  Marine  Engineers,  58  Romford  Boad,  Stratford,  Lon- 
don, £.,  England. 
Midland  institute  of   Mining,  Civil    and    Mechanical    Engineers, 
Sheffield,  England. 

Sachslscher    ingenleur-  und   Archltekten-Vereln,    Dresden,    Ger- 
many. 

Associa£&o   dos  Engenheiros   CI  vis   Portugueses,  Lisbon,  Portu- 
gal. 

Pacific  Northwest  Society  of  Engineers,  617-618    Pioneer   Build- 
ing, Seattle,  Wash. 

institution  of  Naval    Architects,     5    Adelphi    Terrace,    London, 
W.  C,  England. 

Memphis  Engineering  Society,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Oesterreichlscher    ingenleur-    und   Architekten-Verein,    Eschen- 
bachgasse  9,  Vienna,  Austria. 

The  Junior  institution  of  Engineers,    39    Victoria    Street,    West- 
minster, S.  W.,  London,  England. 

Institution  of  Engineers  of  the  River  Plate,  Buenos    Aires,    Ar- 
gentine Republic. 

Sociedad  Colombiana  de  Ingenieros,  Bogota,  Colombia. 

Australasian  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
Australia. 

Cleveland  institute  of  Engineers,  Middlesbrough,  England. 

Civil  Engineers'  Society  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Koninklijk  Instituut  van  Ingenieurs,  The  Hague,  The  Netherlands. 

Rochester  Engineering  Society,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Brooklyn  Engineers'  Club,  197  Montague  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Montana  Society  of  Engineers,  Butte,  Montana. 
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SEARCHES  IN  THE  LIBRARY. 

In  January,  1902,  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  make  searches 
in  the  Lihrary,  upon  request,  and  to  charge  therefor  the  actual  cost  to 
the  Society  for  the  extra  work  required.  Since  that  time  many  searches 
have  been  made,  and  bibliographies  and  other  information  on  special 
subjects  furnished. 

The  resulting  satisfaction,  to  the  members  who  have  made  use  of 
the  resources  of  the  Society  in  this  manner,  has  been  expressed  fre- 
quently, and  leaves  little  doubt  that,  if  it  were  generally  known  to  the 
membership  that  such  work  would  be  undertaken,  many  would  avail 
themselves  of  it. 

The  cost  is  trifling,  compared  with  the  value  of  the  time  of  an  en- 
gineer who  looks  up  such  matters  himself,  and  the  work  can  be  per- 
formed quite  as  well,  and  much  more  quickly,  by  persons  familiar  with 
the  Library. 

Copies  of  all  lists  of  references  are  filed,  so  that  in  many  cases  it  is 
only  necessary  to  make  a  typewritten  copy,  which  reduces  the  cost  of 
searches  to  a  minimum. 

In  asking  that  such  work  be  undertaken,  members  should  specify 
clearly  the  subject  to  be  covered,  and  whether  references  to  general 
books  only  are  desired,  or  whether  a  complete  bibliogn^aphy,  involving 
search  through  periodical  literature,  is  desired. 

In  reference  to  this  work,  the  Appendix*  to  the  Annual  Beport  of 
the  Board  of  Direction  for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1906,  con- 
tains a  summary  of  all  searches  made  to  that  date. 

*  Proceeding;  Vol.  XXXIII,  p.  90  (January,  1907). 
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ACCESSIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 

(From  Augrust  8th  to  September  10th,  1907.) 

DONATIONS.* 
SHAPT-SINKINQ  UNDER  DIFFICULT  CONDITIONS. 

By  J.  Riemer.  Translated  from  the  German  by  C,  R.  Corning  and 
Robert  Peele.  Cloth,  9x6  in.,  illus.,  13  +  176  pp.  New  York,  John 
Wiley  &  Sons;  London,  Chapman  &  Hall,  Limited,  1907.    $3.00. 

Various  papers,  dealing  with  this  subject,  have  been  issued  from  time  to  time 
by  German  mining  engineers.  These  papers  are  brief  and  intended  only  for  those 
who  make  a  specialty  of  shaft-sinking.  The  author  states  that,  for  this  book,  he 
has  revised  and  amplified  these  articles  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  use  of  mining 
engineers  and  students  of  mining  engineering  generally.  The  only  methods  ex- 
plained at  length  are  those  which  deal  with  shaft-sinking  under  difficult  conditions. 
The  method  of  sinking  by  hand  is  first  discussed.  This  is  followed  by  detailed 
descriptions  of  the  boring  system,  the  freezing  process  and  drop-shafts,  together 
with  illustrated  examples  of  each  method.  In  the  translators'  preface  it  is  stated 
that,  while  the  subjects  dealt  with  have  been  rdther  outside  the  practice  of  Amer- 
ican mining  engineers,  on  account  of  the  more  favorable  conditions  obtaining  in 
this  country,  yet  some  of  the  methods  of  sinking  described  by  the  author,  or  an 
adaptation  of  them,  are  applicable  and  may  be  used  by  civil  engineers  in  building 
deep  foundations  for  heavy  structures  In  watery  soils.  The  Contents  are :  Shaft- 
Sinking  by  Hand ;  Shaft-Sinking  by  the  Boring  System ;  The  Freezing  Process ; 
Drop-Shafts.     There   are  nineteen   plates   and   an   index  of  two   pages. 

OPeN-NBARTH  STBBL  CASTINGS. 

By  W.  M.  Carr.  Cloth,  8  x  5i  in.,  illus.,  118  pp.  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
The  Penton  Publishing  Company,  1907.    $1.60. 

On  the  title-page  of  this  book,  it  is  stated  that  it  has  been  compiled  from  a 
series  of  articles  written  for  and  published  by  The  Iron  Trade  Reviev)  and  The 
Foundry.  It  is  also  explained  that  it  is  a  complete  exposition  of  the  methods 
Involved  in  the  manufacture  of  open-hearth  steel  castings  by  the  basic  and  acid 
processes.  The  Chapter  headings  are :  Melting  Stock  for  Acid  Practice,  Fuels  and 
Alloys.  Molding  Materials.  Materials  for  Basic  Practice ;  Open-Hearth  Furnace 
Construction ;  Fuels  and  Accessories ;  Manipulation  of  Heats  in  Acid  Practice ; 
Manipulation  of  Heats  in  Basic  Practice,  Order  of  Charging,  Melting,  Charging 
Cold  Stock ;  Chemical  Analyses  and  Physical  Tests ;  Relation  Between  Composition 
and  Physical  Properties :  Blow  Holes  in  Steel  Castings  ;  Discussion  of  the  Causes 
of  Cracks  in  Steel  Castings;  Heat  Treatment  and  Annealing;  Repair  of  Steel 
Castings  with  Thermit ;  Cost  of  Equipment  for  Open-Hearth  Steel  Foundries.  There 
\ti  no  index. 

DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  HYDRO-ELBCTRIC  PLANTS, 

Including  a  Special  Treatment  of  the  Design  of  Dams.  By  R.  0. 
Beardsley.  Cloth,  9}  x  6i  in.,  illus.,  7  +  612  pp.  New  York,  McQraw 
Publishing  Company,  1907.    $5  net. 

The  subject  is  presented  by  the  author  in  the  order  in  which  the  various  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  development  of  a  complete  water-power  plant  would  be  con- 
sidered and  studied  by  the  practical  engineer.  These  problems  are  discussed  in 
detail,  and  cost  items  ai;d  data  are  Included,  which  make  the  book  valuable  to 
teachers  and  students  as  well  as  to  engineers  and  contractors.  The  principles  of 
hydraulics  are  briefly  explained  in  the  flrst  chapter,  followed  by  a  discussion  on 
the  measurement  of  the  flow  of  water  over  weirs,  dams.  etc.  Useful  curves  are 
included  in  this  chapter  with  examples  as  to  their  use.  The  remainder  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  a  study  of  water-power  plpiits,  befijInninK  with  the  preliminary  inves- 
tigations which  should  be  made  by  the  engineer  as  to  the  power  of  streams  ;  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  suitability  of  various  materials  to  be  used  in  hydraulic  construction 
follows,  together  with  descriptions  of  methods  and  machinery  used  In  such  work. 
The  design  and  construction  of  dams  are  dIs<*usHed.  together  with  the  design  and 
construction  of  power  houses.  Tllustrntlons  are  Riven  of  well-known  power  plants, 
with  designs  for  special  conditions.  Power-house  equipment  and  the  transmission 
of  power  are  discussed  in  detail,  and  full  descriptions  of  apparatus  used  In  modern 

*UnlG88  otherwise  specified,  books  in  this  list  have  been  donated  by  the  publisher. 
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practice  are  Included.  The  book  concludes  with  a  chapter  containing  tables  and 
formulas  glTing  the  power  and  energy  of  water  under  different  conditions,  etc. 
Many  illustrations  and  tables  are  Included,  and  there  is  an  index  of  ten  pages.  The 
Contents  are :  Hydraulic  Principles ;  Measurement  of  Flow ;  Reconnaissance  of 
Water  Power :  Materials ;  Hydraulic  Construction ;  Power  House  Construction ; 
Power  House  Equipment ;  Power  Transmission ;  Tables  and  Formula. 

A  TREATISE  ON  HIOHWAY  CONSTRUCTION. 

By  Austin  T.  Byrne.  Ed.  5,  Eev.  and  Enl.  Cloth,  9x6  in.,  illus., 
43  +  1040  pp.    New  York,  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  1907.    $6.00. 

As  stated  in  the  secondary  title,  this  book  is  designed  for  all  who  may  be 
engaged  in  the  location,  construction,  or  maintenance  of  roads,  streets  and  pave- 
ments. In  the  preface  to  this  edition  it  is  stated  that  considerable  new  matter  has 
been  added,  enlarging  the  book  by  some  120  pages.  The  new  matter  consists  of 
improved  methods  for  testing  paving  materials :  effects  of  motor  vehicles  on  roads ; 
results  of  experiments  for  the  suppression  of  dust :  use  of  asphaltic  oil  for 
the  improvement  of  earth  roads :  and  suggestions  for  the  construction  of  roads 
adapted  to  modern  traffic.  There  are  added  also  statistics  of  capital  invested  in 
street  pavements  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States,  with  the  per  capita 
cost  of  maintenance.  The  Chapter  headings  are :  Pavements ;  Materials  Employed 
in  the  Construction  of  Pavements ;  Stone  Pavements ;  Wood  Pavements ;  Asphaltum 
and  Coal-Tar  Pavements ;  Brick  Pavements ;  Broken-Stone  Pavements ;  Miscel- 
laneous Pavements ;  Foundations :  Resistance  to  Traction ;  Location  of  Country 
Roads ;  Width  and  Transverse  Contour ;  Earthwork :  Drainage  and  Culverts ; 
Bridges.  Retaining- Walls.  Protection  Works,  Tunnels,  Fencing ;  City  Streets ;  Foot- 
paths, Curbs,  Gutters :  Reconstruction  and  Improvement  of  Country  Roads ;  Main- 
tenance. Repairing,  Cleansing,  and  Watering ;  Trees ;  Staking  out  the  Work ; 
Specifications  and  Contracts ;  Implements  and  Prices ;  Miscellaneous  Notes.  There 
are  four  Appendices :  Naming  and  Numbering  Country  Roads  and  Houses :  Methods 
of  Assessing  the  Cost  of  Street  Paving ;  Ordinance  Regulating  the  Width  of  Wagon- 
Tires  ;   Cycle-paths ;  and  an  index  of  ninety-three  pages. 
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Cincinnati,    Ohio-Water    Dept.     1    pam. 
Conn. -State   Highway    Commr.     1    bound 

vol.,  1  vol. 
Corthell,  B.  L.     1  pam. 
Bhig.  Soc,  State  Univ.  of  Iowa.     1  pam. 
Eng.  Soc..  Univ.  of  Mich.     1  pam. 
Fowler.    C.    E.     1    pam. 
Glasgow,      Scotland-Corporation      Tram- 
ways.    1  pam. 
Hannover  Kgl.  Technische  Hochschule.  1 

pam. 
Hill,  J.  W.     1  pam. 
India-Ry.  Board.     1  pam. 
Iron    and    Steel    Inst.     1    bound    vol.,    1 

vol. 
Klmberly,    A.    B.     1    pam. 
Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.  Co.       1  pam. 
Long,  Thos.   J.,  Bequest.     75  bound  vol., 

5  vol.,  186  pam.,  52  specif.,  3  maps 

and  drawings.   3  blue  prints. 
Lynn.     Mass. -Public     Water     Board.     1 

pam. 


of     Health. 


McKeesport.     Pa.-Board    of    Water    and 

Lighting  Comm.     1   pam. 
Madras    Presidency-Public    Works    Dept. 

1    bound  vol. 
Manchester  Steam  Users'  Assoc.     1  pam. 
Marlborough.      Mass. -Board      of      Water 

Commrs.     1  pam. 
Mass. -Charles    River     Basin     Comm.     1 

pam. 
Matamoros,   L.     1    pam. 
Michigan -State      Board 

bound  vol. 
Midland  Ry.  Co.     1  pam. 
Minnesota  R.   R.   and  Warehouse  Comm. 

1  bound  vol. 

National   Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.    1 

pam. 
New    Jersey- State    Board    of    Health.     1 

bound  vol. 
New    South   Wales-Govt.    Statistician.      3 

pam. 
New   South   Wales-Met.    Board  of   Water 

Supply  and   Sewerage.   1  bound  vol. 
New  York  City-Board  of  Water  Supply. 

2  vol. 

New  York  City-Bureau  of  Buildings,  Bor- 
ough of  Manhattan.     1  bound  vol. 

New  York-State  Bngr.  and  Surveyor.  3 
bound  vol. 

New  York  City  Record.     1  bound  vol. 

Ontario- Provincial  Board  of  Health.  1 
bound  vol. 

Patton,  W.   B.     1  pam. 

Providence.   R.    I.-CIty   Engr.     1   pam. 

Queensland-Water  Supply  Dept.     2  maps. 

Ry.  Ekiulpment  and  Publication  Co.  1 
vol. 

Rhode  Island-State  Commr.  of  Dams  and 
Reservoirs.     1  pam. 
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Royal  Soc.  of  Canada.     1  bound  vol.  U.  S.    Lake     Survey    Office.     1    pam..    5 
Smithsonian    Institution.     1    bound    vol.,  maps. 

1   vol.  U.  S.  National  Museum.     3  vol. 

Structural  Assoc,  of  San   Francisco.     21  U.  S.  Office  of  Public  Roads.     2  pam. 

nos.  U.  S.  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital 
Transvaal-Mines  Dept.     2  vol.  Service.     1  vol. 

U.  S.    Bureau   of    the    Census.     1    bound  Western  Ry  Club.     1  bound  vol. 

vol.  Wllgus,  W.  J.     1  pam. 

U.  S.  Chief  of  Bngrs.     14  specif.  Wisconsin  Univ.     1  vol. 
U.  S.  Forest  Service.     4  pam. 

BY  PURCHASE. 

Technical  Year-Book,  1907;  ed.  by  Arthur  C.  Kelly  and  Cha8. 
Weekes.    London,  Percival  MarsHall  &  Co.,  1907. 

Swimming:  Pools.  Their  Construction;  Mechanical  Installation; 
Water  Supply;  Heating  the  Water;  Various  Types  of  Installations 
Adapted  to  Different  Conditions;  with  Thirty  Illustrations  and  Charts. 
By  tlno.  K.  Allen.     Chicago,  Domestic  Engineering,  1907. 

Trow's  General  Directory,  for  the  Year  ending  July  1st,  1908.  New 
York,  Trow  Directory  Company,  1907. 

Forest  Mensuration.  By  Henry  Solon  Graves.  New  York,  John 
Wiley  &  Sons;  London,  Chapman  &  Hall,  Limited,  1907. 

Drainage  fVoblems  of  the  East:  Being  a  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edi- 
tion of  "  Oriental  Drainage."  By  C.  C.  James.  2  Vol.  Vol.  1,  Text; 
Vol.  2,  Plans.  Bombay,  The  Tmies  of  India  Office;  London,  121  Fleet 
Street,  1906. 

SUMMARY  OP  ACCESSIONS. 

From  August  8th  to  September  10th,  1907. 

Donations  (including  70  duplicates) 467 

By  purchase 6 

Total 473 
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MEMBERSHIP. 


ADDITIONS. 

(AugUBt  9th  to  September  9th,  1907.) 

MEMBERS.  Date  of 

Membership. 

Beelbb,  John  Allen.    Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr.,  The  Denver 

City  Tramway  Ck).,  617  Majestic  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. .  July    10,  1907 

Boyd,  James  Chubohill.    With  Westinghouse,  {  Jun.  Sepi.    3,  1895 

Church,  Kerr  &  Co.,  Engrs.,  10  Bridge  St.,  }  Assoc.  M.  May      1,  1901 

New  York  City (  M.  Sept.    3,  1907 

Clabk,  Roscoe  Nathaniel.    Asst.  City  Engr.,  <  Assoc.  M.  May     4,  1904 

800  Main  St.,  Hartford,  Conn (  M.  Mar.     6,  1907 

Ham,  Willlim  Hale.     Care,  Gen.  Fireproofing  r  Assoc.  M.  Nov.     5,  1902 

Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio j  M.  Sept.    3,  1907 

Haywabd,  Robebt  Fbancis.     Gen.  Mgr.,  Mexican  Light  & 

Power  Co.,  Ltd.,  City  of  Mexico,  D.  F.,  Mexico July    10,  1907 

Henderson,  John  Thomas.    Deputy  Chf.  Engr.,  r  ^^^  ^  g^  .      3^  ^,,^2 

Conn.  River  Bridge  and  Highway  Dist.,  <  ^  Re  t     3    1907 

Hartford,  Conn ( 

HoPSON,  Ebnest  Geoboe.    Asst.  Superv.  Engr.,  U.  S.  Recla- 
mation Service,  307  Tilford  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore July    10,  1907 

McFetbidge,     William     Sutton.       Engr.     of  (  J\in.  May     3,  1898 
Constr. 
Grange, 

Pbeston,  Henby  Wbay.     Engr.,  Elmira  Plant,  C  Assoc.  M.  May     3,  1899 


*     VJ^ATIVC,     WVI        XAAA^/AU     X^lUg.,     J.  VA  biaUU,     VIO U  UJ.J         XV,      i  WV  I 

William     Sutton.       Engr.     of  r  J\in.  May     3,  1898 

*.,  Bangor  &  Aroostook  R.  R.,  La  <  Assoc.  M.  Mar.     4,  1903 

e,  Me (  M.  Sept.    3,  1907 


Plant,  C  Ab 
,  N.  Y.  1  M. 


Empire  Bridge  Co.,  Elmira  Heighte,  N.  Y.  (  M.  Sept.    3,  1907 


associate  membebs. 

Cabpenteb,  Clabenge  Edson.    33  Bruce  Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.    July    10,  1907 

Drane,  Bbent  Skinneb.    Box  89,  Carlsbad,  N.  Mex July    10,  1907 

Habbis,  Bobden  BAKeb.     Office  Engr.,  Philippine  Railway 

Constr.,  Manila,  Philippine  Islands April    3,  1907 

Hyde,  John  Lawbenge.    Asst.  Town  Engr.,  Westfield,  Mass.    July    10,  1907 

Jubb,  Shebman  Augustus.    3151  California  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal Mar.     6,  1907 

O'CoNNOB,  CoBNELius  JOSEPH.     1799  Washing-  t  Jun.  Mar.      1,  1904 

ton  Ave.,  Bronx,  New  York  City \  Assoc.  M.    June     5,  1907 

Thanheiseb,  Chables  August.    Res.  Engr.,  T.  &  N.  O.  R.  R., 

Houston,  Tex July    10,  1907 

Vuegenthabt,  Johannes  Cobnelis.     Haiho  Conservancy, 

Tientsin,   China June     5,  1907 

Wilson,  Thad  Loben.    Asst.  Engr.,  Sewer  Div.,  Rapid  Tran- 
sit Comm.,  69  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City July    10,  1907 

Wolcott,  Chbistophkb  Stanton.     1353  Pacific  St.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y June     6,  1907 
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ASSOCIATES.  Dale  of 

MemberBbip. 

LuNDBBBG,  John  Hebvid.  1258  Bergen  St.,  BrooklTn,  N.  Y.  April  3,  1907 
Thompson,  Edward  Pebcival.     Care,  Philippine  Products 

Ck).,  Manila,  Philippine  Islands June  5,  1907 

Van  Name,  Joseph  Mason.    1258  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  April  3,  1907 

J17NIOBS. 

Bablow,  Alfbed  Eugene,  Jb.    854  Lafayette  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y April    2,  1907 

Bboadhubst,  William  Geoboe.     538  West  124th  St.,  New 

York  City Sept.    3,  1907 

Bubpeb,  Gbobob  William.  P.  0.  Box  393,  Brockton,  Mass . .  Sept.  3,  1907 
Mabtin,  William  Fbanklin.    515  Merchants  Trust  Bldg., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal Mar.     6,  1907 

Milubb,  Henbt  Lanark.    Ferro  Carril  Central  de  C6rdoba, 

C6rdoba,  Argentine  Republic June     4,  1907 

Shoemakeb,  Habrt.    Box  252,  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y Sept.    3,  1907 

CHANQBS  OP  ADDRESS. 

MEMBEBS.- 

Baldwin,  Henby  Furlong.     Chf.  Kngr.,  Oregon  &  Washington  R.  R.  Co., 

Seattle,  Wash. 
Beach,  Lansing  Hoskins.     Maj.,  Corps  of  Engrs.,  U.  S.  A.,  U.  S.  Engr. 

Ofiice,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Bbagkenbidge,  John  Cbosbie.     Cons.  Engr.;  Pres.,  Rossiter,  MacGovern  & 

Co.,  90  West  St.,  New  York  City. 
Bbown,  Ed w ABO  Du  Bois.     Care,  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  12  Dey  St.,  New 

York  City. 
Chambebs,  Ralph  Hamilton.     (Chambers  &  Hone),  15  William  St.,  New 

York  City. 
Foss,  Feed  Eugene.    Prof,  of  Civ.  Eng.  Practice,  Carnegie  Technical  Schools, 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 
IIabding,  Chesteb.     Maj.,  Corps  of  Engrs.,  U.  S.  A.,  Gntun,  Canal  Zone, 

Panama. 
Habman,  Eugene  Leonard.    U.  S.  Asst.  Engr.  with  Mississippi  River  Comm., 

1307  Liggett  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Habwood,  Geobge  Alec.     Chf.  Engr.,  Electric  Zone  Impvts.,  N.  Y.  C.  &  H. 

R.  R.  R.,  335  Madison  Ave.,  Room  120(5,  New  York  City. 
Hudson,  John  Rogebs.    1446  Blair  Ave.,  St.  Jjouis,  Mo. 
Jackson,  William  Benjamin.     (D.  C.  &  Wm.  B.  Jackson),  508  Commercial 

National  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 
Kastl,  Alexandeb  Edwabd.    Care,  Board  of  Water  Supply,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 
Kimball,  Frank  Clifton.     14  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Kittredge,  George  Watson.     Chf.  Engr.,  N.  Y.  C.  &  II.  R.  R.  R.  Co.,  336 

Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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MXMBEB6   ( Continued ) . 

Labklle,  Henby  Francis.    Care,  N.  M.  0.  S.,  Silver  City,  N.  Mex. 
TjArbaree,  William  Dominiok.    316  West  4th  St.;  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
LocKWOOD,  WiLLABD  Datus.    352  Guy  Park  Ave.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
McKiBBEN,  Fbank  Pape.    Lehigh  Univ.,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
MooBE,  James  Edwin  Alexandeb.    510  Caxton  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Mobdecai,  Augustus.    Care,  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Pabkeb,  Chables  Jebemiah.    Prin.  Asst.  Engr.,  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.  Co., 

335  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Pebkins,  Edmund  Tatlob.     Engr.,  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service,  877  Federal 

Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 
Philifs,  James  Habbt.    Engr.  with  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  Pacific  Co.,  Comstock, 

N.  Y. 
Raymond,  Chables  Walkeb.    Brig.  Gen.,  U.  S.  A.  {Retired) ;  P.  T.  &  T.  R.  R. 

Co.,  315  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Sengoku,  Mnsuou.    21  Fujimicho  Azabu,  Tokyo,  Japan. 
Simpson,  Geobge  Hume.    406  So.  Highland  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
SiMB,  Cliffobd  Stanley.    Second  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr.,  Delaware  &  Hud- 
son Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Skinneb,  Fbank  Woodwabd.     Associate  Editor,   The  Engineering  Record, 

239  West  39th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Stubtevant,  Cableton  William:     Engr.  with  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  &,  Pacific 

Co.,  Fort  Ann,  N.  Y. 
SwENDSEN,  Geobge  Lewis.    P.  O.  Box  M,  Provo,  Utah. 
Thomson,  Geobge  Huntington.    Engr.'s  Office,  Weigh  Lock  Bldg.,  Syracuse, 

N.  Y. 
TiNGLEY,  RiCHABD  HoADLEY.     Cons.  Engr.,  27  William  St.,  Room  1506,  New 

York  City. 
Tbask,  Fbank  Ellswobth.    Cons.  Civ.  and  Hydr.  Engr.,  421  Homer  Laughlin 

Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Tuckeb,  Ross  Fbancis.     Pres.,  Tucker  &  Vinton  Corporation,  4  West  22d 

'  St.,  New  York  City. 
Upham,  Chables  Clifton.    Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr.,  New  York  Steam  Co., 

140  Cedar  St.,  New  York  City. 
Waitt,  Abthub  Manning.    Cons.  Engr.,  Railway  Specialist,  320  Fifth  Ave., 

Room  916,  New  York  City. 
Watson,  Wilbur  Jay.    Citizens-  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Wells,  Chables  Edwin.    Superv.  Engr.,  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service,  Mitchell, 

Nebr. 
Williams,  Chables  Page.     Engr.,  U.  S.  Reclamation  Ser^ice,  Ft.  Shaw, 

Mont. 
Williamson,  Fbancis  Stuabt.    Cons.  Engr.,  84  William  St.,  >^ew  York  City. 


associate  membebs. 

Begien,  Ralph  Nobman.     Asst.  Engr.,  B.  &  O.  R,  R.  Co.,  B.  &.  O.  Central 
Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS  (Continued), 

Brooke,  George  Doswell.  Asst.  Engr.,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  Box  446,  Morgantown, 
W.  Va. 

Brooks,  Miles  Elijah.  Care,  H.  M.  Killaly,  Engr.  of  Surveys,  Windsor 
Station,  Montreal,  Que.,  Canada. 

BuzzELL,  JosiAH  WiLLiAM.  Care,  Consolidated  Eng.  &  Constr.  Co.,  1  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Chew,  Richard  Sandebs.  Structural  Engr.,  Milliken  Bros.,  Inc.,  635^  South 
Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Cleaver,  Pitson  Jay.     Chf.  Engr.,  The  Kinser  Constr.  Co.,  Fort  Edward, 

N.  y. 

Cohen,  Charles.    Southern  Blvd.  and  Westchester  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Dagobtt,  Fred  Wallis.    1012  Paddock  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Doty,  John  Williams.    With  The  Foundation  Co.,  116  Broadway,  New  York 

City. 
Dbaks,  Robert  Morris.    Dist.  Engr.,  S.  P.  Co.,  Room  1052,  Flood  Bldg.,  San 

Francisco,  Cal. 
Duncan,  Lindsay.    Mech.  Engr.,  Steptoe  Val.  Smelting  &  Ref.  Co.,  McGill, 

Nev. 
EoKART,  Nelson  Andrew.    Room  20,  Elk's  Bldg.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Evans,  John  Maurice.    Engr.  and  Contr.  (Cooper  &  Evans),  220  Broadway, 

New  York  City  (Res.,  166  Ross  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.). 
Fain,  James  Rhea.    Elnoxville,  Tenn. 
Fenkell,  Georoe  Harrison.    Civ.  Engr.  to  Commrs.  of  Water  Works  (Res., 

1015  W.  8th  St.),  Erie,  Pa. 
FiSHEB,  Howell  Tbacy.    Penn.  Tunnel  &  Terminal  R.  R.  Co.,  315  Fifth  Ave., 

New  York  City. 
French,   George  Harrison.     U.   S.   Asst.   Engr.,  1316   Liggett   Bldg.,  St. 

Louis,  Mo. 
Frey,  Frank  Edward.    Engr.  and  Contr.,  820  Georgia  St.,  Vallejo,  Cal. 
Fry,  Leslie  Monroe.    Box  402,  Bemidji,  Minn. 
Gardiner,  John  Pedbn.    1023  East  49th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Gray,  Edward,  Jb.    474  Fourteenth  Ave.,  S.  W.,  Roanoke,  Va. 
Gbeen,  Fred  May.    Office  Engr.,  P.  T.  &  T.  R.  R.  Co.,  East  River  Div.,  315 

Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Griffith,  John  Howell.     Asst.  Prof,  of  Civ.  Eng.,  Univ.  of  Mich.,  Ann 

Arbor,  Mich. 
Hebmanns,   Fbank   Edwabd.     Prof,   of   Railroad   Eng.,   Pei   Yang   Univ., 

Tientsin,  China. 
Hone,  Fbedebio  de  Peysteb.    Care,  Cliambers  &  Hone,  15  William  St.,  New 

York  City. 
Hubbabd,  Winfbed  Dean.     Asst.  Engr.,  Board  of  Water  Supply,  New  York 

City,  242  Washington  Ave.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 
Hulse,  Suiblet  Clabk.    Tucker  &  Vinton,  4  West  22d  St.,  New  York  City. 
Hunicke,  William  August.    2937  Henrietta  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Jacobs,  Robebt  Hyde.    Asst.  Engr.,  Rapid  Transit  R.  R.  Comm.,  1947  Broad- 
way (Res.,  551  West  161st  St.),  New  York  City. 
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ASSOCIATE  MBMBEB8  {Continued). 

Jansen,  Edwabd  Clinton.    Care,  Robert  McF.  Doble,  Giddings  Bldg.,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo. 

JoHANNESSON,  SiQVALD.    Asst.  Engr.,  P.  R.  R.  Tunnels,  315  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 

KiBKHAM,  John  Edwabd.     Associate  Prof,  in  Civ.  Eng.,  Iowa  State  Coll., 
Ames,  Iowa. 

Lucas,   George   Latimobe.     Asst.   Engr.,   Public   Service   Comm.,   Tribune 
Bldg.,  New  York  City. 

^Ieadowcboft,  Wiluam.     Asst.  Engr.,  Board  of  Water  Supply,  299  Broad- 
way, New  York  City. 

Milks,  John  Wilet.    Cedar  Hill,  Tenn. 

MoBBEBLT,  Henbt  Peyton.  *  Div.  Engr.,  Tex.  ft  Pac.  R.  R.,  Boyce,  La. 

Nelson,  Clabence  Lotabio.     Asst.  Topographer,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
Rock  Springs,  Wyo. 

Palmeb,  Mabbhall  Babeeb.    Room  112,  County  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Petebson,  John.    299  Broadway,  Room  1019,  New  York  City. 

RoBBiNS,  Fbanklin  Henbt.  Care,  Board  of  Water  Supply,  299  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 

Sackett,  Robebt  Lemxtel.    State  St.,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Saph,  Augustus  Valentine.    2158  Blake  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Shannahan,  John  Newton.    801  Maryland  Trust  Co.  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Shaw,  David  Joseph.    Chappaqua,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Swindells,  Joseph  Spbingeb.    372  Fulton  St.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

liPJOHN,  Hobabt  Bbown.    Archt.,  96  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Vinton,  Thomas  MacIntibe.  Treas.,  Tucker  &  Vinton  Corporation,  4  West 
22d  St.,  New  York  City. 

associates. 

GooDELL,  John  Milton.    Editor,  The  Engineering  Record,  239  West  39th  St., 

New  York  City. 
ScHNEiDEB,  Edwabd  John.     Contr.  Mgr.,  Am.  Bridge  Co.  of  N.  Y.,  Crocker 

Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Watebbuby,  Leslie  Abbam.    Prof,  of  Civ.  Eng.,  Univ.  of  Arizona,  Tucson, 

Ariz. 

JUNIOBS. 

ACKEBMAN,  Alexandeb  Setmoub.  Asst.  Engr.,  Cape  Cod  Canal  Co.,  Sand- 
wich, Mass. 

Andebbebg,  Edwabd.    Barge  Canal  OflSce,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Bates,  Lindon,  Jb.    71  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Bltthe,  Lucien  Hoguet.    Care,  Am.  Bridge  Co.,  Pencoyd,  Pa. 

Bbinklet,  Milo  Hamilton.    Care,  N.  D.  Miller,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Bushnell,  Howabd  Emobt.  Care,  Dodge  &  Day,  Drexel  Bldg.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Closson,  Edgab  Stone.  Asst.  Engr.,  Public  Service  Comm.,  618  West  135th 
St.,  New  York  City. 
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JUNIOBS  {Oontinued). 

OooPEB,  Kenneth  Fabba.    016  Stahlman  Bldg.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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MONTHLY  LIST  OF  RECENT  BNQINEERINO  ARTICLES  OF 

INTEREST. 

(Augrust  8th  to  September  10th,  1907.) 

Note. — This  list  is  published  for  the  purpose  of  placing  "before  the 
members  of  the  Society,  the  titles  of  current  engineering  articles, 
which  can  be  referred  to  in  any  available  engineering  library,  or  can  be 
procured  by  addressing  the  publication  directly,  the  address  and  price 
being  given  wherever  possible. 

UST  OP  PUBLICATIONS. 

In  the  subjoined  list  of  articles,  references  are  given  by  the  number 
prefixed  to  each  journal  in  this  list: 

(1)  Journal,     Assoc.      Bng.      Soc,      81     (27)  Electrical    World,   New   York   City, 

Milk  St.,  Boston.  Mass.,  30c.  10c. 

(2)  Proceedings,       Engrs.        Club^      of     (28)  Journal,      New      England      Water- 
Works  Assoc,  Boston,  Mass.,  $1. 

(29)  Journal,  Society  of  Arts,  London, 
England,   15c. 

(30)  Annales  de8  Travaux  Publics  de 
Belgique,    Brussels,    Belgium. 

(31)  Annales  de  V Assoc,  des  Jng.  SortU 
des  Ecoles  8p6ciales  de  Oand, 
Brussels,  Belgium. 

(32)  Mhnoires  et  Compte  Rendu  des 
TravcMX,  Soc.  Ing.  Civ.  de 
France,    Paris,   France. 

(33)  Le  €f4nie  Civil,  Paris,  France. 

(34)  Porte feuille  Economiqties  des  Ma- 
chines, Paris,  France. 

(35)  Nouvelles  Annales  de  la  Construc- 
tion, Paris,  France. 

(37)  Revue  de  Mdcanique,  Paris.  France. 

(38)  Revue  O^^ale  des  Chemins  de 
Fer  et  des  Tramways,  Paris, 
France. 

(40)  Railway  Age,  Chicago,  111.,  lOc 

(41)  Modem  Machinery,  Chicago,  111., 
10c. 

(42)  Proceedings,  Am.  Inst.  Klec. 
Engrs.,  New  York  City,  60c. 

(43)  Annales  des  Ponts  et  ChaussSes, 
Paris.  France. 

(44)  Journal,  Military  Service  Institu- 
tion, Governor's  Island,  New 
York  Harbor,   50c. 

(45)  Mines  and  Minerals,  Scranton,  Pa., 
20c. 

(46)  Scientific  American,  New  York  City, 
8c.  ^     ^ 

(47)  Mechanical  Engineer,  Manchester, 
England. 

(48)  Zeitschrift,  Vereln  Deutscher  In- 
genleure.    Berlin,    Germany. 

(49)  ZeitschHft  fUr  Bauwesen,  Berlin, 
Germany. 

(50)  Stahl  und  Eisen,  Dllsseldorf,  Ger- 
many. 

(51)  Deutsche  Bauzeitung,  Berlin,  Ger- 
many. 

(52)  Riaasche    Industrie- Zeitung,    Riga, 

Till  Aftl  A. 

(53)  Zeitschrift,  Oesterreichischer  In- 
genleur  und  Architekten  Vereln, 
Vienna.   Austria. 

(54)  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  New 
York  City,  $5. 


Pbila..    1122     Girard     St..   Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

(3)  Journal,    Franklin    Inst..    Philadel- 

phia, Pa..  50c. 

(4)  Journal,  Western     Soc.     of    Engrs., 

Monadnock  Blk..  Chicago.  111. 

(5)  Transactions,     Can.      Soc.     C.      E.. 

Montreal,  Que.,  Canada. 

(6)  School     of     Mines    Quarterly,    Co- 

lumbia   Univ..    New    York    City, 
50c. 

(7)  Technology    Quarterly,    Man.    Inst. 

Tech.,    Boston,    Mass.,   75c. 

(8)  Stevens  Institute  Indicator, 

Stevens    Inst.,    Hoboken,    N.    J., 
50c. 

(9)  Engineering    Magazine,    New    York 

City,  25c, 

(10)  Cassier*s  Magazine,  New  York  City. 

25c. 

(11)  Engineering       (London).      W.       H. 

Wiley.  New  York  City.  25c. 

(12)  The     Engineer      (London),      Inter- 

national    News    Co.,     New    York 
City.  35c. 

(13)  Enqineering  News,  New  York  City, 

I5c. 

(14)  The  Engineering  Record,  New  York 

City.    12c. 

(15)  Railroad   Gazette,   New   York   City, 

15c. 

(16)  Engineering    and    Mining    Journal, 

New  York  City,   15c. 

(17)  Street  Railway  Journal,  New  York 

City.    10c. 

(18)  Railu)ay    and    Enqineering    Review, 

Chicago,  111.,  10c. 

(19)  Scientific      American      Supplement, 

New  York  City.  10c. 

(20)  Iron  Age,  New  York  City.   10c. 

(21)  Railway    Engineer,    London.     Eng- 

land,  26c. 

(22)  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review,  Lon- 

don. England.  25c. 

(23)  Bulletin,  American   Iron   and   Steel 

Assoc.,   Philadelphia.   Pa. 

(24)  American   Oas   Light  Jourtial,   New 

York  City,  10c. 

(25)  Americcm      Engineer,      New      York 

City.   20c. 

(26)  Electrical    Revieiv,    London.     Eng- 

land. 
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(55)  Transactkma,  Am.  Soc.  M.  B..  New     (71)  Joumalj  Iron  and  Steel  Inst.,  Lon- 
,.^     _  York  City,  $10.  don,  England. 

(56)  Transactions,       Ani.       Inst.       Min.     (72)  Electric   Railway  Review,  Chicago. 

Bngrs.,  New  York  City,  $5.  m     loc 

(57)  Colliery    Guardian,    London.    Bng-     (73)  Electrician,  London,  England,  18c 

(58)  Procee'dingt,  Bng.  Soc.  W.  Pa..  803     <^^>   ^''^ff^*^?L^^^^\^r!'L^^'''     ""** 

Pulton  Bfdg.,  Pittsburg.  Pa..  50c.     ,.,,   „  ^^^}\    ^^^^^»    ^^S^^^'  « 

(59)  Transactions,  Mining  Inst,  of  Scot-     <^*>  Proceedings,  Inst,  of  Mech.  Bngrs., 

land,     London     and     Newcastle-  London.  England. 

upon-Tyne,  England.  (76)   Brick,  Chicago.  111..  10c. 

(60)  Municipal      Engineering,      Indian-     (77)  Journal,   Inst.    Elec.    Bngrs.,    Lon- 

apollB,  Ind.,  25c.  don,  England. 

(61)  Proceedings,       Western       Railway     (78)  Beton  und  Eisen,  Vienna,  Austria. 

9}^\d^^  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,     (79)  ForscherarbeUen,   Vienna,    Austria. 

(62)  IniliiVrlS^-  World,    59    Ninth    St,     ^^^   Tonir^^strie-Zeitung,    Berlin.    Ger- 

(63)  Miy:'ui!f''Jf%ro%edings,  Inst.  C.  B.,     <»»  ^"*'i^IL{?L^"wfetb*^^^ 

London.  England.  genieurwesen,     Wiesbaden,     Ger- 

(64)  Power,  New  York  City,  20c.  ,0^,    «^™^'     «  ,  *    ^   ^    v 

(65)  Official     Proceedings,     Ifew     York     (^2)  Dingles    Polytechnisches    Journal, 

Railroad   Club,  Brooklyn.  N.   Y..     ,„,,   ^^®''"'''  Germany. 

16c.  (83)  i*rogr««»iv«   A^e,   New   York   City. 

(66)  Journal   of  Qas  Lighting,   London,  ^^c. 

Bngland,  16c.  (84)  Le  Ciment,  Paris,  France. 

(67)  Cement     and     Engineering     News,     (^^)  Proceedings,  Am.  Ry.  Bng.  and  H. 

Chicago.  111.,  25c.  •  of  W.  Assoc,  Chicago.  111. 

(68)  Mining   Journal,   London.    England.     (86)  Engineering  World,  Chicago,  111. 
(70)  Engineering     Review,     New     York     (87)  Roadmaster  and  Foreman,  Chicago, 

City.   10c.  III.,  10c 

UST  OP  ARTICLES. 
Bridge. 

The  Proportioning  of  Steel  Railway  Bridge  Members.^     Henry  S.  Prichard.     (58) 
July. 

A  Warped  Surface  Reinforced  CJoncrete  Bridge.*      (13)     Aug.  8. 

Cost  of  Small  Concrete   Culverts.*     Alex.   R.   Holliday,   Assoc.   M.   Am.   Soc.  C.   B. 

(13)     Aug.  8. 
New  Bascule   liridge  at  Dulsborg.*     (12)     Aug.   9. 

A  Pile  Trestle  Erected  with  a  Pivotal  Pile-Driver.*     R.  Balfour.     (13)     Aug.  16. 
Curved   Girder   Approach    Viaduct  of    the   Austerlitz    Bridge   over   the   Seine.*     R. 

Bonnin.      (13)     Aug.  15. 
Moving  the  Centering  of  the  Walnut  Lane  Arch  at  Philadelphia.*     (13)     Aug.  16. 
Armoured  Concrete  Viaduct  at  Deume-Merzem.*      (12)     Aug.  16. 
A  Plate  Girder  Highway  Arch  Bridge.*     (14)     Aug.  17. 

Cost  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Arch  Bridges.*     George  P.  Carver.     (13)     Aug.  22. 
Rail  Expaosion  Joints  on  the  Thebes  Bridge.*      (13)     Aug.  22. 
The  New  Stanford  Bridge,  Worcestershire.*     (11)     Aug.  23. 
Economical  Methods  of  Highway  Bridge  Construction.*      (14)     Aug.  24. 
Three   Light    Reinforced-Concrete   Arch   Bridges    at   Venice.    California.*     Paul    H. 

Ehlers.      (13)     Aug.    29. 
The  Design  of  Timber  Howe  Trusses.*     R.   Balfour.     (13)     Aug.   29. 
The  Genesee  River  Viaduct.  Brie  R.  R.*      (14)     Aug.  31. 
Plant  of  the  Empire  Bridge  Co.  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.*     (18)     Aug.  31. 
The   Walnut   Lane    Bridge,    Falrmount   Park.    Philadelphia :    A   Description    of   the 

Methods  Employed  in  Constructing  a  Concrete  Arch  of  233  Feet  Span.*     (14) 

Aug.  31. 
Some  Notable  German  Bridges.*     F.  C.  Kuntz.     (46)     Aug.  31. 
The  Fall  of  the  Quebec  Cantilever  Bridge.*      (13)     Sept.  5. 
Collapse  of  the  Quebec  Bridge.*      (40)   Sept.  6;    (15)    Sept.   6;    (20)    Sept.  5. 
Removal    of   Chicago    River    Drawbridge    of    the    Chicago    &    Northwestern.*     (40) 

Sept.  6. 
Skew  Bridge  of  Reinforced  Concrete,  Wabash  Railroad.*     (40)     Sept  6. 

BlectriCAl. 

The  Necaxa  Plant  of  the  Mexican  Light  and  Power  Company.*  F.  S.  Pearson  and 
F.  O.   Blackwell,   Members,  Am.   Soc.   C.   B.     (54)      Vol.   58. 

The  Helion  Lamp.*     Walter  G.  Clark  and  Herschel  C.   Parker.     (6)     July. 

Selenium  Cells.*     R.   A.  L.   Snyder.      (42)     July. 

Standardization  Rules  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Bngineers.  (42) 
July. 

Distribution  of  Current  to  Trains  on  Electric  Railways.*  (21)  Serial  beginning 
Aug. 
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Blectrlcal-(Coiitinued). 

Depreciation.  •     Robert  Hammond.     (77)     Aug. 

The  Use  of  Wooden   Polea  for   Overhead   Power   Transmission.*     C.   Wade.     (77) 

Aug. 
Some  New  Flywheel  Storage  Systems.*     A.  P.  Wood.     (77)     Aug. 
The   Bxperlmental   Determination   of   the   Losses   In    Motors.*     Charles   F.    Smith. 

(77)     Aug. 
A  New  Leading-In  Ck>nductor  for  Electric  lAmps.*     C.  O.  Bastlan.     (77)     Aug. 
The  Propagation  of  Electric  Waves.*     W.  M.  M.      (26)     Aug.  2. 
The  New  Power  Station  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Electric  Light  and  Power  Co.* 

(26)  Aug.   2. 

The   Production   of   Hlgh-Frequency    Oscillations   from   the   Electric   Arc*     L.    W. 

Austin.     (Abstract  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards.)     (73) 

Aug.   2. 
On  the  Discharge  of  Condensers  Charged  by  Transformers,  and  on  the  Regulation 

of  Resonance  Transformers.*     A.   Blondel.     (Abstract  from  L'Eclairage  Elec- 

trique.)      (73)     Aug.    2. 
The  Variation  of  Manganln   Resistances  with   Atmospheric  Humidity.     W.    Jaeger 

and  St.  Llndeck.     (73)     Aug.   2. 
On  the   Pupln   Mode  of  Working  Trunk   Telephone   Lines.*     Sir  William    Preece. 

(Paper  read  before  the  British  Assoc,  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.)      (73) 

Aug.  9. 
Wireless    Telegraphy — Some    of    Its    Practical    and    Commercial    Aspects.     William 

Maver,    Jr.     (Paper   read   before   the   Assoc,    of   Ry.    Telegraph   Supts.)      (19) 

Serial  beginning  Aug.   10. 
Kern    River   No.    1   Power   Plant  of  the  Edison   Electric   Company,   Los   Angeles.* 

(27)  Serial  beginning  Aug.  10;    (14)  Serial  beginning  Aug.  10. 
Synchronous    Motor    Compensation  'for    Lagging    Currents.*     Clarence    P.    Fowler. 

(27)     Aug.  10. 
Experiments   with    Ck>ncrete   Telegraph    Poles.     O.    A.    Cellar.      (Abstract   of    paper 

read  before  the  Assoc,  of  Ry.  Telegraph  Supts.)      (26)     Aug.   16. 
Report  of  the  British  Association  Committee  on  Practical  Standards  for  Electrical 

Measurements.      (73)     Aug.    16. 
Note    on    an    Oscillographic    Study    of    Low-Frequency    Oscillating    Arcs.*     J.    T. 

Morris.     (Paper  read  before  the  British  Assoc,  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.) 

(73)     Aug.   16. 
Mechanical  Eauipment  of  the  New  City  Hall  at  Newark,  N.  J.*     (14)     Serial  be- 
ginning Aug.   17. 
The  Synchroscope.*  •  S.  R.  Dodds.      (27)     Aug.  17. 
The  Development  of  Standard  Lightning  Protection   for  Power  Plant  Chimneys  at 

United   States  Navy  Yards.*     N.   M.   Hopkins.      (From  Journal  of  the   Amer. 

Soc.    of   Naval   Engrs.)      (13)      Aug.    22. 
Three-phase    Power    Supply    of    the    Manchester    (England)     Corporation.*     (73) 

Serial   beginning  Aug.   28. 
The  Electric  Driving  of  Ring  Spinning  Machines.*     Enrico  Bignami.    (26)    Aug.  23. 
The  Mercury  Vapour  Lamp  as  a  Factor  in  Electricity  Supply  Development.*      (26) 

Aug.  28. 
Developments  in   Electric  Incandescent  Lamps.     Leon  Oaster.      (Abstract  of  paper 

read  before  the  British  Assoc,  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.)      (26)     Aug. 

23;   (73)  Aug.  28. 
Shunted  Type  of  Graphic  Recording  Meters.*     Paul   Macgahan  and  H.  W.   Young. 

(17)     Aug.   24. 
Circular  Current  Loci  of  the  Synchronous  Motor.*     A.  S.  McAllister.      (27)  Aug.  24. 
Long-Distance  Transmission  by  Means  of  Direct  Current.      (27)     Aug.  24. 
Cement  Telegraph  Poles.     C.  M.  Ointher.      (46)     Aug.  24. 
Long   Island    City   Power-Statlon   of  the    Pennsylvania    Railroad   Company.*      (II) 

Serial  beginning  Aug.  30. 
Failures   of  Power-Generating  Plant.*      (II)     Aug.    30. 
Electricity  in  the  Azores.*     (12)     Aug.   30. 
Fuses.*     Oeorg     I.     Meyer.     (Abstract     from     the    Electrotechniache     Zeitachrift.) 

(73>     Aug.   30. 
Power  Plant  of  the  New  Works  of  James  Pyle  ft  Sons.*      (14)     Aug.  31. 
Electrical  Machinery  Used  in  Coke  Operations.      (14)      Aug.   31. 
Service  Tests  on  Columbus  City  Cars  Operated  Singly  and  In  Two-Car  Trains  with 

Multiple    Unit    Control.*      (17)     Aug.    31. 
New    Developments    In    Arc    Lamps    and    Hlgh-Efflclency    Electrodes.*     George    M. 

Little.      (Paper  read  before  the  National  Elec.  Light  Assoc.)      (19)     Aug.   31. 
Cob  Cob  Power  Ptatlon   of  the   New  York,   New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad   Co.* 

(27)     Aug.  31. 
The   Growth    and    Development    of    the    Elevator    Industry.*     Charles    H.    Kloman. 

riO>     Sept. 
A  Modern  Bloctrlcsl  Coal  Handling  Eauipment*      (41)      Sept. 
An   Electric  Traveling  Gsntry  Crane.*      (41  >      Sept 

Determining  .  Combined     Resistances     without     Calculation.*     F.    H.    Neely.      (64) 
Sept.       ' 
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electrical  -(Continned) . 

Instruments  for  Testing  Direct-Current  Machinery.*     B.    8.   Lincoln.     (64)     Sept. 

Alternating  Current  Coal  Mining  Installation  at  the  McKell  Coal  &  Coke  Com- 
pany's Plant,  Kilsyth,  W.  Va.      (62)      Sept.   2. 

The  Hydro-Electric  Development  of  the  Great  Northern  Power  Co.*  (14)  Serial 
beginning  Sept.   7. 

Some  Fundamental  Principles  Underlying  the  Sale  of  Electrical  Energy.  Clarence 
P.  Powler.     (27)     Sept.  7. 

Possibilities  of  Electricity  in  Metal  Mining.*     Q.  M.  Dyott.     (27)     Sept.   7. 

Economy  In   Conduit  Work.*     T.   W.   Poppe.     (27)     Sept    7. 

The  50  000-Volt  Line  of  the  Taylor's  Falls-Minneapolis  Power  Transmission.*  (27) 
Sept   7. 

Oil-Bnglne  Driven  Power  Plant  of  the  Pittsfleld  Electric  Company.*      (27)   Sept  7. 

The  Economy  of  the  Tungsten  Lamp.*     Alfred  A.  Wohlauer.     (27)     Sept  7. 

The  New  York  Bdlson  Company's  Scrap  Heap.*      (27)     Sept   7. 

Outline  of  the  Characteristics  of  Constant-Potential  Transformers.*  Geo.  A.  Burn- 
ham.     (27)     Sept  7. 

A  40  000- Volt  Power  Transmission  In  Lombardia.*  (From  Electricity,  Power  and 
Gas.)      (24)     Sept    9. 

Lifting  Magnets  and  Their  Numerous  Industrial  Applications.*      (62)     Sept  9. 

La  Telegraphie  sans  Fll.*     P.  Janet      (32)     June. 

Installations  Hydro-Elcctrlques  de  I'Bnergle  Electrique  du  Littoral  M6dlterran6en.* 
E.   de  Marchena.     (32)     July. 

Das  Bohren  und  Nleten  von  Blsenkonstruktlonen  mit  Blektrlschen  Pendel- 
bohrmaschinen  und  Elektrischen  Nietmaschlnen.*  W.  Schrader.  (82)  Serial 
beginning  Aug.  17. 

Marine. 

The  Cunard  Turbine-Driven  Quadruple-Screw  Atlantic  Liner  Luaitania,*  (11) 
Aug.  2. 

Bxperiments  with  Dr.  Schlick's  Gyroscopic  Apparatus  for  Steadying  Ships.*  Sir 
William  H.  White.  (Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  Inst  of  Naval  Archts.) 
(47)     Aug.    10. 

The  New  United  States  Scout  Cruiser  Salem,*     (46)     Aug.  17. 

The  "Typhonold"— A  New  Type  of  Motor  Boat*     M.  J.  Peltier.      (46)      Aug.  24. 

Opening  of  the  Large  Drydock  at  League  Island.*      (46)     Aug.   24. 

A  Floating  Dock  for  Trinidad  Wonderfully  Equipped.*  Harold  J.  Shepstone.  (19) 
Aug.   31. 

The  Development  of  Armored  War  Vessels.*  J.  H.  Morrison.  (19)  Serial  begin- 
ning Aug.  31. 

Etude  de  Quelques  ProcM6s  et  M6thoden  de  Sauvetage  et  de  Renflouage  des 
Navires  Sous-Marins.     M.  Dlbos.     (32)     July. 

Meclianlcal. 

Deflocculated  Graphite.     Edward  G.   Acheson.      (42)     July. 

A  French  Engineer's  Inntructlons  for  the  Management  of  Regenerative  Furnaces.* 

(66)     Serial  beginning  July  30. 
A   New  Hydraulic   Jack.*      (87)     Aug. 

Wire  Ropeways.     (From  the  World's  Carriers.)     (29)     Aug.  2. 
Why  Is  It   That  Some   Coals   Coke   and   Others   Do   Not?     F.   C.    Keighley.     (20) 

Aug.  8. 
Modem  Practice  in  Wire-Drawing  Machines.*      (11)     Serial  beginning  Aug.  9. 
Safety  Appliances  on   Speed-Frames  in   Cotton -Mills.*      (11)     Aug.   9. 
The  Present  Position  of  Gas  and  Petrol   Engines.*     Dugald  Clerk.   M.   Inst.   C.   E. 

(Paper  read  before  the  British  Assoc,  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.)      (73) 

Aug.   9;    (Abstract.)    (26)    Aug.   9. 
Relative   Economy   of   Steam   and    Gas   Power   Where   Exhaust   Steam    is   Used    for 

Heating.     F.    W.   Ballard.      (Paper  read  before  the  Ohio  Soc.   of  Mech.,   Elec. 

and  Steam  Bngrs.)      (13)     Aug.    15:    (24)    Sept   2. 
Report  of  Papers  read  before  the  Natural  Gas  Assoc,   of  America,   at  Joplln,  Mo., 

May   21-23.   1907.*      (83)      Aug.    15. 
High-Pressure  Centrifugal  Fans.*     A.  Rateau.      (11)     Serial  beginning  Aug.  16. 
Ingot  Heating  Apparatus.*      (12)     Aug.   16. 
The  Stoneywood  Paper  Works.*      (12)     Aug.  16. 
The  Accuracy  of  Pressure  Gauges.      (22)      Aug.  16. 
Mechanical    Equipment   of   the   New   City   Hall    at    Newark.    N.    J.*     (14)     Serial 

beginning   Aug    17. 
The  Fuel-Testing  Plant  of  the  United   States  Geological  Survey  at  the  Jamestown 

Exposition.*     (27)     Aug.    17;    (17)    Aug.    10. 
History    and    Construction     of     Steam     Gauges.*     C.    E.    Stromeyer.     (47)     Serial 

beginning  Aug.   17. 
The  Rolling  of  Sheet  Copper.     Copperman.  -    (20)     Aug.  22. 
Kirkwood  Oil  Burning  Furnaces — An  Installation  at  the  Fort  Wajme  Shops  of  the 

Pennsylvania  Llnps  West.*     (20)     Aug.  22. 
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Mechanical— (Continued) . 

Notes  on   the  Governing  of  Hydraulic   Turbines.*     Robert  S.   Ball.     (Paper   read 

before  the  British  Assoc,  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.)      (11)     Aug.  23. 
Machine  for  Weighing  the  Forces  on  a  Cutting  Tool.*     John  F.   Brooks.     (Paper 

read  before  the  British  Assoc,  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.)      (11)  Aug.  23. 
The  Latest  Research  on  the  Specific  Heat  of  Superheated  Steam.*     Robert  H.  Smith. 

(12)     Aug.  23. 
Some  New  Steel   Foundries.*     (22)     Aug.   23. 
Gasoline  'Buses  for  New  York.*     (17)     Aug.  24. 
The  Newman  Kinematic  Apparatus.*     (19)     Aug.  24. 
Superheated    Steam    for   Steam    Turbines.*     J.     A.     Moyer.      (From     the    Harvard 

Engineering  Journal.)      (47).     Aug.  24. 
(Sompressed  Air  for  Steam  Hammers.     Frank  Richards.     (62)     Aug.  26. 
Hot-C!oke  Conveying  Plant  at  the  Paris  Gas-Works.*      (66)     Aug.   27. 
The  Illuminating  Power  in  Ordinary  and  Incandescent  Burners  of  Coal  Gas,  Water 

Gas,    and    Mixtures    of    the    Two    Gases.     Bmile    Sainte-Claire    Deville.     (66) 

Serial  beginning  Aug.   27. 
Some  Recent  Mechanical  Coal  Storage  Plants.*     Wilbur  G.  Hudson,  M.   Am.   Soc. 

M.  E.      (13)     Aug.   29. 
Two-Stage  Operation  of  a  Large  Pumping  Engine.*     A.  O.  Doane.     (13)     Aug.  29. 
Recent  Heavy  Cranes  in  English  Shops.*      (13)     Aug.  29. 
Rolling  Seamless  Tubes.*     (20)     Aug.  29. 

Remarks  on   Pressure-Gauges.*     C.   B.    Stromeyer.     (Abstract)      (11)     Aug.    30. 
Modem    Machinery    and    Its    Future    Development*     H.    J.    Brackenbury.      (Paper 

read  before  the  British  Assoc,   for  the  Advancement  of  Science.)      (12)    Aug. 

30;   (11)   Aug.  30. 
Influence  of  the  Lurmann   Cinder  Notch  on  the  Working  of  the  Blast  Furnace.* 

(22)     Aug.  30. 
Improved  Methods  of  Dust  Prevention  in  the  Grinding  Trades.*     Samuel   R.   Ben- 
nett.     (29)     Aug.    30. 
The  Choice  of  a  Bituminous  Coal.*     R.  H.  Kress.      (14)     Aug.   81. 
Electrical  Machinery  Used   in  Coke  Operations.      (14)     Aug.   31. 
A   New   Development    in    Air   Compressors.*     Frederick    A.     Halsey.     (From    the 

American  Machinist.)      (16)     Aug.   31. 
Gas    Engine    Breakdowns.*     Michael    Longridge.      (47)     Aug.    31. 
A  Few  Notes  on  Results  of  Tests  of  Worn  Ropes.     W.  Martin  B*pton.     (Paper  read 

before  the  Transvaal  Inst,  of  Mech.  Engrs.)      (68)     Aug.  31. 
The  Comparative  Cost  of  Steam  and  Hydro-Electric  Power.*     William  O.  Webber. 

(9)  Sept 

The    Growth   and    Development   of    the    Elevator    Industry.*     Charles    H.    Kloman. 

(10)  Sept 

The  Flash  Steam  Generator.*     H.  W.  Bolsover.      (10)     Sept. 

Boiler-Room  Design  and  Equipment*     Wm.  H.  Bryan,  M.  Am.   Soc.  M.   B.     (10) 

Sept 
Autogenous  Welding.*     F.   C.   Cutler.     (10)     Sept. 

Physical   Properties  of  Saturated  Steam.*     Fred   R.   Low.     (64)     Sept. 
Indicator   Diagrams   from   a   Canadian   Crude-Oil   Engine.*     H.    Addison   Johnston. 

(64)     Sept 
Mains  and  Fittings  for  Gas-Power  Plants.     L.   L.  Brewer.      (64)     Sept. 
Pressures  and  Work  In  a  Gas  Engine.*     Cecil  P.  Poole.      (64)     Sept. 
Test  of  Tube-Connected  Cylinders.*     S.   F.  Jeter.     (64)     Sept. 
The  Manufacture  of  Peat-Fuel   In   Michigan — Description   of  the   "Wet   Process."* 

Francis  J.   Bulask.      (64)     Sept. 
Improvements  in   the  Vertical-Plunger  Sinking  Pump.*     A.   H.   Hale.     (64)    Sept 
Best  Method  of  Supplying  Oil  to  Turbines.*     Thomas  Franklin.      (64)     Sept. 
Saving  Exhaust  Steam  from  nn  Intermittently  Running  Engine.*      (64)     Sept. 
Rigid  and  Other  Joints.*     H.  W.     (From  the  Gas  World.)      (24)     Sept  2. 
Acetylene  Lighting.*     Nelson  Goodyear.     (Paper  read  before  the  Illuminating  Bng. 

Soc.)      (83)     Sept   2. 
Bverit  Tar-Naphthalene  Extractor.*     J.   D.   Smith.     (Paper  read  before  the  North 

British  Assoc,   of  Gas  Mgrs.)      (83)      Sept   2. 
Use  of  By-Product  Coke   Oven   Gas.     C.    E.    Rhodes.     (Abstract  from   paper   read 

before  the  Inst,  of  Gas  Engrs.)      (83)     Sept   2. 
Hot  Water  Boiler  Washing.      (Abstract  of  Committee  Report  to  Traveling  Engrs.' 

Assoc.)      (18)     Sept   7;    (40)    Sept   6. 
Manufacture  of  Boiler   Tubes.     F.   N.    Speller.      (Paper   read  before  the  Richmond 

Ry.   Club.)      (18)     Sept   7. 
Engine    Driven    Centrifugal    Pumps:    Their    Capacities,    Limitations    and    Duties.* 

(18)     Sept    7. 
Oll-Englne  Driven  Power  Plant  of  the  Plttsfleld  Electric  Company.*      (27)     Sept.  7. 
Formule  Relative  a  une  Condition  de  Stability  des  Automobiles  et  Sp^clalement  des 

Autobus :  Oscillations  Dlverses.*     Georges  Marie.      (32)      June. 
L'Art   de   Couper    les   M6taux.*     C.    Condron.     (37)      Serial    beginning   July    31. 
Th6orie  de  TAutoloc*     L.  Lecornu.      (37)     July  31. 

L'Exactltude  de  la  Formule  de  Rankin e  et  I'lnfluence  des  Bnca.strements  dans  les 
Longues   Plftces   Comprim^ea.*     Gupta ve   L.    Gerard.      (30)      Aug. 
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MeclMuilcal— (Contiottcd) . 

Moutons  k  Ck>urroie8,  Systdme  Dleudonn^-Lechene.*      (34)      (Abstract.)     Aug. 
Compresseur  d'Air  Compound  k  Double  Compression.*     Jean  Gr^golre.     (34)     Aug. 
Extinction  et  Manutentlon  du  Ck>ke  dans  les  Usines  k  Gaz ;  Extinction  et  Transport 

par  un  Courant  d'Bau.*     A.  Thibeault.     (33)     Aug.  3. 
LeCoupage  des  Mdtaux  par  I'Oxygdne.*     Leon  Guillet.     (33)     Aug.  10. 
Le  Problftme  de  I'Avlaiion  et  la  Resistance  de  I'Air.*     E.   Maleire.     (33)     Serial 

beginning  Aug.  10. 
La  Manutention  Mdcanique  dans  les  Joumaux  et  dans  les  Papeteries.*     Cb.  Dantin. 

(33)     Aug.    17. 
Die  Bearbeitung  der   Ringschmierlager.*     G.   Volk.      (48)     Aug.    10. 
Die    Nebenspannung    in    Rasch    Umlaufenden    Scbeibenr&dern.*     A.    Stodola.     (48) 

Aug.    10. 
Ueber  Wassergas.*     H.   Dicke.     (50)     Serial  beginning  Aug.   14. 
Kreiselgebl&se  flir  Hoben  Druck.*     A.  Rateau.      (48)     Aug.  17. 
Konstruktionsgrundlagen   fUr   den    Bau   von    Kraftwagen.*     Ernest   Valentin.     (48) 

Aug.  24. 

Metallnrirical. 

Copper  Steels.*     Pierre   Breull.      (71)     Vol.   74. 

Cast   Iron   as   Cast   and  Heat  Treated.*     W.   H.   Hatfleld.      (71)     Vol.    74. 
The  Non-Metallic  Impurities  in  Steel.*     B.  F.  Law.      (71)     Vol.  74. 
Boron   Steels.*     Leon   Guillet.      (71)     Vol.    74. 

Address  on  the  Effect  of  Air  and  Moisture  on  Blast-Fumaces,  Delivered  at  Brad- 
ford   (England),  June  11.  1800.     Joseph  Dawson.     (71)     Vol.   74. 
Eighth  Report  to  the  Alloys  Research  Committee :  On  the  Properties  of  Alloys  of 

Aluminium    and    Copper.*     H.    C.    H.    Carpenter    and    C.    A.    Edwards.     (75) 

Mar.,  1907. 
The  Treatment  of  Zinc  Ores  in  Colorado.*     P.  W.  Traphagen.      (45)     Aug. 
The   Washoe   Smelter.*      (45)      (Abstract.)     Aug. 
The  Betts  Process  at  Trail.  B.  C. :  BIectro]3rtic  Refining  of  Lead  Bullion.  Treatment 

of  Gold  and  Silver  SlImeB,  Copper  Sulphate  Recovery.*     A.  G.  Wolf.     (Paper 

read  before  the  Western  Assoc,  of  Technical  Chemists  and  Metallurgists.)      (45) 

Aug. 
Malleable  Castings.*     E.  L.   Rhead.      (47)     Serial  beginning  Aug.   3. 
Experiments  with  Cylinder  Irons.     R.   Buchanan.      (Abstract  of  paper  read  before 

the  Cleveland    (England)    Inst,   of   Engrs.)      (22)     Aug.    9. 
Blectric  Tempering  Furnaces.     (Tr.  from  L^Elettricita.)      (68)     Aug.  17. 
Magnetic  Concentration  of  Iron  Ores  by  the  Grondal  Process.      (Abstract  of  paper 

read  before  the  Canadian  Min.   Inst.)      (22)     Aug.  23. 
The  Nordberg  Compound  Steam  Stamp.*     (16)     Aug.  24. 
Manganese  in  Cast  Iron.     Herbert  E.  Field.      (Paper  read  before  the  Amer.  Foun- 

drjrmen's   Assoc  )      (47)      Aug.    24. 
Mining  and  Smelting  at  Granby,  Missouri.*     Edwin  T.  Perkins.     (16)     Aug.  31. 
Ctoldschmidt  Thermit  Steel  Valuable  for  Welding  Purposes.*      (62)     Sept.  2. 
Influence  of  Iron  in  Copper  Electrolysis.     E.  L.  Larison.     (16)     Sept.  7. 
Latest  Improved  Copper  Converters,  Hydraullcally  Operated.     J.  G.  Shipley.     (62) 

Sept.   9. 
Chariot  k  Commande  Hydro-Electrlque  pour  Porche    de    Coul6e    de    20    Tonnes.* 

(33)     Aug.  17. 
Zur    Prage    der    Vermeldung     von     Lunkerbildung.*     Adalbert     Obholzer.      (From 

Banijaazati  Sa  Kohaszati  Lapok.      (50)      Serial  beginning  July  31. 
Ueber    den    Gegenwftrtlgen    Stand    der    Schlagblegeprobe    mit    Blngekerbten    St&ben. 

(50)     Serial   beginning  July   31. 

Military. 

Thte  Single-Type  Projectile  Problem.     (11)     Aug.  16. 

The  Dynamics  of  Long  Recoil.*     A.  G.  Greenhlll.      (12)     Aug.  23. 

Mining. 

Polmaise   Collieries.*     James    Salmond.      (59)     Vol.    29,   Pt.    5. 

Bituminous  Coal  Washing.     G.  R.  Delamater.      (45)      Serial  beginning  Aug. 

Notes  on  Hydraulic  Mining.  With  Special  Reference  to  the  Cariboo  District,  British 

Columbia,   and  Yukon   Territory.*      (45)     Aug. 
Recent  Testing  of  Coal  Used  by  the  Federal  Government  in  its  Public  Buildings  at 

Washington,  D.  C*     J.  A.  Holmes  and  D.  T.  Randall.     (45)     Aug. 
The    Daly- Judge    Mine    and    Mill,    Park    City,    Utah.*     Paul    A.    Gow    and    others. 

(Abstract.)      (45)     Serial   beginning   Aug. 
Colliery  Warnings.      (57)     Aug.   9. 

The  Black   Sand  Problem.*     F.   Powell.      (16)      Aug.    10. 

Mining  Methods  on  the  Gogebic  Iron  Range.*  Reginald  Meeks.  (16)  Aug.  10. 
Ground  Breaking  In  the  Joplln  (Mo.)  District.*  Doss  Brittain.  (16)  Aug.  10. 
The  Ultimate  Crushing  Strength  of  Coal.*     Joseph  Daniels  and  L.  D.  Moore.     (16) 

Aug.   10. 
The  Nomenclature  of  Modem  Placer  Mining.*     J.  P.  Hutchlns.      (16)     Aug.  10. 

*niu8trated. 
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Mia  lag— ( Con  tinued) . 

A  Mine  Dam  to  Recover  Flooded  Workings.*     John  H.  Haertter.      (16)     Aug.  10. 

FIgliUng   a    Colliery    Fire.     W.    H.    Pickering    and    R.    R.    Simpson.      (Abstract   of 

«.,    J??P®rjl!?*^  before  the  Min.  and  Geological  Inst,  of  India.)      (22)     Aug.   16. 

Electrical  Winding  Plant  at  Mattias  Stinnes  Ctolliery.  D.  Selby-Bigge.  (Abstract 
of  paper  read  before  the  South  Wales  Inst  of  Engrs.)      (22)     Aug.  23. 

The  Essential  Data  of  Placer  Investigation.*  J.  P.  Hutchlns.  (16)  Serial  begin- 
ning Aug.   24. 

A  Cripple  Creek  Ore-Handling  Plant.*     S.  A.  Worcester.      (16)     Aug.  24. 

Mining  and  Smelting  at  Granby,  Missouri.*     Edwin  T.  Perkins.      (16)     Aug.  31. 

Setting  Timber  in  Anthracite  Coal  Mines.*     John-H.  Haertter.      (16)     Aug.  31. 

The  Effect  of  Barometric  Variation  on  the  Outflow  of  Gas  in  Mines.  W.  H.  Booth. 
(16)     Aug.  31. 

Care  of  Mine  Mules.*     I.  C.    Newhard.      (Abstract.)      (45)     Sept. 

Mining  Ckinditlons  in  South  Africa.*  J.  B.  Pitchford.  (Lecture  delivered  before 
the  Mining  Students  of  the  Univ.  of  California.)      (45)     Sept 

Mining  at   Bingham,    Utah.*     Robert   B.    Brinsmade.     (45)    Serial   beginning   Sept 

Alternating  Current  Coal  Mining  Installation  at  the  McKell  Coal  &  Coke  (Com- 
pany's  Plant.  Kilsyth.  W.  Va.      (62)     Sept  2. 

(^ncrete  Overcasts  in  Coal  Mines.*     John  H.  Haertter.      (16)     Sept.   7. 

Mining  the  Porphyry  Ore  of  Bingham  (Utah).*  Walter  Renton  Ingalls.  (16) 
Sept   7. 

Possibilities  of  Electricity  In   Metal  Mining.*     G.  M.  Dyott      (27)     Sept   7. 

Miscellaneous. 

The  Engineer  as  a  Professional  Man :  (Presidential)  Address  at  the  Annual  (Con- 
vention (Am.  Soc.  Civ.  Engrs.).  City  of  Mexico,  July  8th,  1907.  George  H. 
Benzenberg,  President,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.     (54)     Vol.  58. 

Engineers'  Contracts  and  Specifications  from  a  Contractor's  Point  of  View.  James 
W.    Rollins,   Jr.      (1)     July. 

Illumination  Photometers  and  Their  Use.*  Preston  S.  Millar.  (Paper  read  before 
the   Illuminating   Ehig.    Soc.)      (24)     Aug.    19. 

The  Library  System  of  Stone  &  Webster.      (14)     Aug.  24. 

Maniclpnl. 

The  Application  of  Tar  to  Macadamized  Roads.  Thomas  Aitken.  (Abstract  of 
paper  read  before  the  Assoc,  of  Municipal  and  Countv  EngrsI)      (13)     Aug.  22. 

The  Asphalt  Pavement  on  the  Thames  Embankment*      (14)     Aug.  24. 

Road  Intersections  along  the  Grand  Boulevard  and  Concourse.  New  York  City.* 
(14)      Aug.  31. 

German    Automobile   Fire  Apparatus.*      (19)     Aug.    31. 

Brick  Pavements  in  Paris,   III.      (60)      Sept. 

Tarring  Road  Surfaces.  J.  W.  Howard.  (Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the 
Amer.  Road  Makers'  Assoc.)      (83)     Sept  2. 

Railroad. 

Uniformity  of  Requirement  and   Clearness  of  Specification   In  Agreements  for  the 

Graduation  of  Railroads.     W.  F.  Dennis,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.      (54)     Vol.  68. 
Some  Facts  and  Problems  Bearing  on  Electric  Trunk-Line  Operation.*     Frank  J. 

Sprague.      (42)     July. 
Single- Phase  Versus  Threc-Phasc   Generation  for   Single-Phase   Railways.*     A.   H. 

Armstrong.      (42)      July. 
The  Choice  of  Frequency   for   Single-Phase  Alternating-Current   Railway   Motors.* 

A.  H.   Armstrong.      (42)      July. 
Twenty-five  Versus  15  Cycles  for  Heavy  Railways.     N.  W.  Storer.      (42)     July. 
Recent  Six-Coupled  Passenger  Engines  Abroad.*      (21)      Aug. 
Siemens    Bros.    "All -Electric"    Signalling    and     Interlocking    Plant*      (21)     Serial 

beginning  Aug. 
Dtfttribution  of  Current  to  Trains  on  Electric  Railways.*      (21)     Serial  beginning 

Aug. 
Heating  and   Ventilating  of   Cars.*     E.   R.    Swan.     (Paper  read   before  the   Amer. 

Soc.   of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Engrs.)      (76)      Aug. 
Track  Elevation  In  Chicago.*      (87)     Aug.  • 

Cost  of  Lining  a  1  000  Ft.  Railway  Tunnel.      (87)     Aug. 
The  Itemized  Cost  of   Nine   Barbed  Wire  Fences    (Used  along  Railway   Rights  of 

Way).     (87)     Aug. 
The  Alterations  to  Ludgate-Hill  Station.*      (12)     Aug.  2. 
An  Interesting  Locomotive  Conversion.*      (47)     Aug.  3. 
Notes  on  English   Railway  Track.*      (13)     Aug.   8. 
Special  Service  Wagons;  Great  Central  Railway  Company.*     J.  G.  Robinson.     (11) 

AuflT    9 
Holding  Power  of  Railroad  Spikes.*     Roy  I.  Webber.      (15)     Aug.  9. 
Decapod  Locomotive  for  the  Buffalo,   Rochester  A  Pittsburg.*      (15)     Aug.   9. 
New  Feed- Water  Heater  for  Locomotives.     (From  the  Revue  Induatrielle.)      (15) 

Aug.  9. 
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RallrMd— (Conttnned). 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Improvement  at  New  Haven.*     (40)     Aug.  9. 
The    Pittsburg   &    Butler    Street    Railway    Co.*     M.    N.    Blakemore.      (17)     Serial 

beginning  Aug.  10. 
A  Radical  Design  of  Semi-Steel  Car.*      (17)     Aug.   10. 
British  Built  Locomotives  for  India.*      (47)     Aug.  10. 
Rail  Motor-Cars.     (Abstract  of  report  made  to  the  Amer.  Master  Mechanics'  Assoc.) 

(47)     Aug.   10. 
Standard   Turntable  Pit:    Seaboard   Air  Line   Ry.*     Philip   Aylett.   Assoc.    M.   Am. 

Soc.    C.    E.      (13)     Aug.    15. 
Center-Bound  Track  as  a  Cause  of   Spreading  Rails.      (Abstract  of  paper   in   The 

Technoffraph,  Vol.  XXI,   1906-07.)      (13)     Aug.   15. 
Teat  Track  of   the   Prussian   State   Railways.*     (15)     Aug.    16. 
Track   Elevation   on   the   Milwaukee   Division,    Chicago   &    Northwestern    Railway.* 

(40)     Aug.   16. 
A   Low-Cost   Concrete  Railway  Culvert.*      (14)     Aug.    17. 
Brie  Mallet  Compound  Locomotives.*      (18)  Aug.  17;  (46)  Aug.  17;  (40)  Aug.  9; 

(15)   Aug.   16. 
Maintenance   of  Way  Work.     F.   O.    Dufour.      (Abstract  of  paper   read  before   the 

St.  Louis  Railway  Club.)      (18)     Aug.   17. 
Blectrification  of  the  New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad.      (27)   Aug.  17 ; 

(14)   Aug.  17;   (72)   Aug.  17;   (17)   Aug.  17;   (15)   Aug.  16. 
Catenary  Line  Construction  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad.* 

(27)     Aug.    17:    (17)    Aug.   17;    (18)    Aug.    17. 
A  Locomotive  Drlving-Wheel   Recording  Device.*      (46)     Aug.   17. 
Bxpress  Locomotives;  Portuguese  State  Railways.*     (47)     Aug.  17. 
An  Unloading  Machine  for  Dump  Cars  in  Building  Embankments.*      (13)     Aug.  22. 
The  Land  and  Water  Terminal  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  at  Savannah.  Ga.* 

W.   D.   Faucette.      (Abstract  of   paper  read   before  the  Associated   Bngr's.   and 

Constructor's  Soc.  of  Tidewater.  Va.)      (13)     Aug.  22. 
Steel  Rail?  of  Better  Quality.     Robert  Job.      (20)     Aug.   22. 

Note   on   the   Economic   Renewal    and    Maintenance   of    Railway   Tracks   for   High- 
Speed  Traffic*     L.  SchlOssel.      (Abstract  fr.  Bulletin,  Inter.  Ry.  Cong.  Assoc, 

Apr.,   1907.)      (12)      Aug.  23. 
A   Note  on   Compound  Locomotives.*     Maurice  Demoulin.     (12)     Serial  beginning 

Aug.    23. 
Design     of     Reinforced     Concrete    Structures :    Abutments.*     Walter    W.    Colpitts, 

M.   Am.   Soc   C.   B.      (40)      Aug.   23. 
Steel   Gondola   for   the   Indian   State   Railways.*      (40)     Aug.    23. 
Ten- Wheel  Locomotive  for  the  Canadian  Pacific*      (40)      Aug.   23. 
Improved  Interurban  Train  Testing  Apparatus.*     Sydney  W.  Ashe.      (17)     Aug.  24. 
A  Uniform  Retardation   Brake.*      (18)      Aug.   24. 

Vanadium  Steel  for  Locomotive  Frames.*     C.  C.   Smith.     (18)     Aug.   24. 
New  Car  Repair  Shops.  Hocking  Valley  Ry.*      (18)     Aug.  24. 
Electric   Locomotive  of  the  New  York.    New   Haven   &  Hartford   Railroad.*      (27) 

Aug.   24;    (17)    Aug.   24. 
The  Atlantic  Shore  Line  Railway.*      (72)     Aug.   24. 
Some  Cost  Figures  on  Forest  Planting  for  Railroad  Purposes.     B.  A.  Sterling.    (13) 

Aug.  29. 
Construction    of    Second    Track    Accompanied    by    Reduction    of    Gradient.     H.    H. 

Knowlton.      (Abstract    of    paper    In    the    Purdue    Engineering    Review.)      (13) 

Aug.  29. 
Causes  of  Leaks  in  Locomotive  Boiler  Tubes.*     M.   B.  Wells.      (Abstract  df  paper 

read  before  the  Amer.   Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Assoc.)      (13)     Aug.   29. 
Solid    Steel    Wheels    for    Passenger    Cars.     George    L.    Fowler.     (Abstract    of    dis- 
cussion before  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Assoc)      (20)     Aug.  29. 
Long   Island   City   Power-station   of   the   Pennsylvania    Railroad    Company.*      (11) 

Serial  beginning  Aug.   30. 
Recent   Locomotives    and    Carriages    on    the   Lancashire    and    Yorkshire    Railway.* 

(12)      Aug.    30:    (11)    Aug.    23. 
A  New  Pressed  Steel  Passenger  Car.*     (15)      Aug.  30. 

Pacific  Locomotive  for  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West.*      (15)  Aug.  30:   (40)  Aug.  23. 
Progress  on  the  Florida  Bast  Coast's  Key  West  Extension.*      (15)     Aug.   SO. 
Newark  Warehouse  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey.*      (15)      Aug.  30;    (40) 

Aug.   30. 
Reversal  of  Track  Running  on  the  New  York  Central.      (15)     Aug.  30. 
A  New  Transcontinental  Cut-oft  for  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Santa  Fe.*     (15) 

Aug.   80. 
Specifications  for   Creosotlng  Pacific   Coast   Timber,   Atchison,   Topeka   A   Santa   Fe 

Railway.     (40)     Aug.  30. 
Mackllnd  Water  Tube  Boilers  for  Locomotives.*      (40)      Aug.   30. 
The   Rolling    Stock   of   the    Single-Phase   Vienna-Baden    Inter-Urban    Line.*     (73) 

Aug.    30. 
The  Brennan  Monorail  Car.*     C.  O.  Burge,  M.  Inst.  C.   B.     (14)     Aug.   31. 
Proposed    Improvement    of   Passenger    and    Freight    Terminals    at    Buffalo.*     (18) 

Aug.  81. 

•Tllu.st  rated. 
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Rallraad- ( Con  tin  ned ) . 

Electric  Locomotives  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.*     (18)     Aug.  31. 

Cos  Cob  Power  Stotlon  of  the  New   York,   New  Haven  A  Hartford  Railroad  Co.* 

(27)     Aug.    31:    (17)    Aug.    31. 
Variable  Pressure  Mechanism  for  Air  Brakes.*      (46)     Aug.  31. 
Track  and  Roadway  of  the  Pacific  Electric  and  Los  Angeles  Interurban  Railways.* 

(72)     Aug.   31. 
The  Value  of  Railroad  Improvements.     Morrell  W.  Gaines.      (9)     Sept. 
The  Use  of  Steel   in   Locomotive  Construction.     P.   A.   Lart.      (10)      Sept. 
Narrow  Gauge  Engines;   Egyptian  Delta  Light   Railways.*      (21)     Sept. 
Private  Owners'  Tank  Wagons.*      (21)     Sept. 
Locomotive   Blocking  Jack,   P.   &  U   B.    R.    R.*      (41)     Sept. 
Gasoline  Locomotives  and   Motor  Cars.*      (13)      Sept.   5. 
The  Installation   of   Electric  Traction  on   the   New   York   Terminal   Section   of   the 

New  Haven  Railroad.*      (13)      Sept.   5. 
Pacific  Locomotive  for  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern.*      (15)     Sept.  6. 
The  Southern's  New  Line  from  Jasper,  Ind..  to  French  Lick.*      (15)     Sept.  6. 
Compound  Ten-Wheel  Locomotives  for  the  Buenos  Ayres  Western  Railway.*      (15) 

Sept.   6. 
A  Unit  Table  for  Talbot's  Spiral.*      (14)     Sept.   7. 
Glass  Blocks  for  Tunnel  Lining.      (14)      Sept.   7. 

Elimination  of  Grade  Crossings  in  New  York  Central  Electric  Zone.*  (14)  Sept.  7. 
A  Method  of  Tunnelling  High  Railroad  Embankments  for  Culverts.*  (14)  Sept.  7. 
Report  of  the   German   Street  and   Interurban   Railway  Association's  (jommittee  on 

Standardisation.      (17)     Sept.    7. 
Catenary    Construction    on    Washington,    Baltimore    &    Annapolis    Railway.*      (17) 

Sept.   7. 
New  Frisco  Shops.*      (18)     Sept.   7;    (40)    Sept.   6. 
Austrian  Motor  Coach  for  Italy.-*      (18)     Sept.  7. 
Heavy  Heisler  Locomotives.*      (18)     Sept.    7. 
Note  sur  le  Ddfaut  de  Nivellement  Parfait  de  la  Surface  de  Roulement  de  Certains 

Rails  en  Acier  Dur  et  les  Inconv6nients  qui  en  R6sultent.*     E.  Perroud.      (38) 

Aug. 
Lie   Materiel   Roulant   des   Chemins   de   Fer  k   I'Exposltlon    de   Milan.*     L.   Georges. 

(38)      Aug. 
Voiture  en   Acier  du   Pennsylvanlu   Railroad    (Etats-Unis).*      (33)     Aug.    10. 
Grue  Roulante  pour  le  Ripage  dcs  Voles  Employee  sur  le  Chemin  de  Fer  de  Colon 

k  Panama.*      (33)     Aug.   24. 
Die  Offenen  Strecken  der  Neuen  Alpenbahnen.*     J.   Zuffer.      (53)     Aug.  2. 
Zur  Frage  der  Schienenbrtiche   in   Amerika.*     O.   Petersen.     (50)     Aug.   21. 

RallnMid,  Street. 

The  Origin  and  Production  of  (Corrugation  of  Tramway  Rails.  W.  Worby  Beau- 
mont, M.  Inst.  C.  E.  (Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  British  Assoc,  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.)      (26)     Aug.   9. 

Multiple  Unit  Surface  Cars  in  Baltimore.*      (17)     Aug.   10. 

Wheel  Practice  at  Kansas  City.*      (17)     Aug.   10. 

New  Shops  of  the  Bangor   (Me.)   Railway.*      (72)     Aug.  10. 

A  Machine  for  Laying  Rails  in  Streets*      (19)      Aug.  24. 

Wilson  Avenue  Terminus  of  the  Northwestern  Elevated  Railroad,  Chicago.*  (72) 
Aug.   24. 

The  Electric  Signals  on  the  Paris  Metropolitan  Railway.*  A.  Soulier.  (Tr.  from 
L'Industrie  Electrique.)      (73)      Aug.    30. 

City  Track  Construction  at  Milwaukee.*      fl7)     Aug.   31. 

Twin  City  Rapid  Transit  Company's  New  Shops.*      (17)      Aug.  31. 

Service  Tests  on  Columbus  City  Cars  Operated  Singly  and  in  Two-Car  Trains  with 
Multiple  Unit  Control.*     (17)      Aug.  31. 

Reconstruction  of  the  South  Side  Elevated  Railroad.  Chicago.*      (72)     Aug.  31. 

The  Pacific   Traction   Company,   Taooma.   Washington.*      (17)     Sept.    7. 

Metropolitan   Railway    (London)    Electric  Locomotives.*      (17)     Sept.    7. 

Report  of  the  German  ^^^eet  and  Tnterurban  Railway  Association's  Committee  on 
Standardization.      (17)     Sept.    7. 

Sanitary. 

Rainfall  and  Run-Off  in  Stnrm- Water  Sewers.*     Charles  Emerson  Gregory,  Assoc. 

M.    Am.    Soc.    C.    B.      (54)      Vol.    58. 
Typhoid   Mortalltv   in    South    Bethlehem,    Pa.     Mansflpid    Merriman    and   Winter   L. 

Wilson.   Members,   Am.   Soc.   C.   E.      (54)     Vol.   58. 
Administration    of    Pennsylvania    Laws    Respecting    Stream    Pollution.     F.    Herbert 

Snow.      (58)      July. 
Present    Condition   of   Municipal    Sewers   of    Pittsburg.     I.    Charles    Palmar.      (58) 

July. 
Heating  and  Ventilating  a  Group  of  Public  Schools.*     S.   R.  Lewi^.      (Paper  read 

before  the  Amer.   Soc.  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Bngrs.)      (76)     Aug. 


'Illustrated. 
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Sanlttfy— (Cootiaued) . 

The  Design  of  a  Plenum  System  of  Warm  Air  Heating  for  a  School  or  Office  Build- 
ing.* J.  D.  Hoffman.  (Paper  read  before  the  Amer.  Soc.  of  Heating  and 
Ventilating  Engrs.)      (76)     Aug. 

Sewage  Bxperiments  at  Matunga,   Bombay.*     Gilbert  J.   Fowler.     (13)     Aug.  8. 

Work  at  the  Madeleine  Sewage  Experiment  Station,  Pasteur  Institute  of  LiUe, 
France.     Earle  B.   Phelps.     (13)     Aug.    15. 

Relatiye  Economy  of  Steam  and  Qas  Power  Where  Exhaust  Steam  is  Used  for 
Heating.  F.  W.  Ballard.  (Paper  read  before  the  Ohio  Soc.  of  Mech.,  Blec. 
and    Steam    Engrs.)      (13)     Aug.    15. 

New  York  Destructor  Plant  for  Lighting  a  Failure.     (27)     Aug.  17. 

The  Ventilation  of  Workshops.*      (47)     Serial  beginning  Aug.   17. 

The  Revised  Sanitary  Ck>de  of  the  Town  of  Montclair,  N.  J.      (13)     Aug.  22. 

Atlantic  City  Sewer  Construction.*      (14)     Aug.  24. 

The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Sewage  Purification  Plants.  A.  Elliott  Kimberly.  (Abstract 
from  paper  read  before  the  Ohio  Eng.  Soc.)      (13)  Aug.  29;   (14)  Aug.  81. 

(instructing  a  Sewer  Under  the  Brooklyn  Subway.*     (14)     Aug.  31. 

Stmctaral. 

The  Fatigue  of  Concrete.*     J.  L.  Van  Omum,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.      (54)     Vol.  58. 
The  Proposed  Testing  Laboratory  of  the  Department  of  (3ivll  Engineering  (Ck>lumbia 

University).*     William  H.   Burr.     (6)     July. 
Method  of  Constructing  the  Foundations  for  the  Trust  Ck>mpany  of  America  Build- 
ing, New  York  City.*     Maurice  Deutsch.      (6)     July. 
A  Briquette  Testing  Machine  of  the  Pendulum  Type.*     H.  F.  Moore.      (67)     Aug. 
The  Open-Tank  Method   for  Treatment  of  Timber.*      (Abstract  from  Circular  No. 

101.   Forest  Service,  U.   S.  Dept.  of  Agrl.)      (87)     Aug. 
Priming  Coats  for  Metal  Surfaces:  Linseed  Oil  vs.  Paint.     F.  P.  Cheesman.     (Ab- 
stract  of    paper   read   before    tbe   Amer.    Soc.    toY   Testing    Materials.)      (13) 

Aug.   8. 
Ck>st  of  Shop  Drawings  for  Structural  Iron  and  Steel.     Ralph  H.  Oage.     (Abstract 

of  paper  from  The  Technograph,  No.  21,  1906-07.)      (13)     Aug.  8. 
Standard  Specifications  for  Structural  Timber:   Amer.   Soc.   for  Testing  Materials. 

(15)     Aug.  9. 
Tests  of   Concrete  Columns.*     Arthur  N.   Talbot.     (Paper   read  before  the   Amer. 

Soc.    for   Testing   Materials.)      (14)     Aug.    10. 
The  New  Warehouse  of  the  Newark  Warehouse  Company.*      (14)     Aug.  10. 
Investigation  of  the  Thermal  (Conductivity  of  (Concrete  and  Embedded  Steel  and  the 

Effect  of  Heat  Upon  Their  Strength  and  Elastic  Properties.*     Ira  H.  Woolson. 

(Paper  read  before  the  Amer.  Soc.  for  Testing  Materials.)      (13)     Aug.  15. 
The  Chateau  des  Beaux-Arts  on  Huntington  Bay.*      (14)     Aug.   17. 
Tension  Tests  of  Steel  Angles  with  Various  Types  of  Bnd-Connection.*     Frank  P. 

McKibben.     (Paper  read  before  the  Amer.   Soc.  for  Testing  Materials.)      (13) 

Aug.  22. 
Ferro-Concrete  and  Examples  of  Construction.     J.  S.  E.  De  Vesian.  M.  Inst.  0.  E. 

(Paper  read  before  the  British  Assoc,  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.)      (22) 

Aug.  28. 
Retaining  the  Sides  of  a  Large  Excavation.*      (14)     Aug.  24. 
The   Construction    of   the    New   York    Central    Office    Building,    New   York.*      (14) 

Aug.  24. 
Treatment  of  (Concrete  Surfaces.     Linn  White.     (18)     Aug.   24. 
A  Long-Span   Truss   Roof:    Armory   for   Squadron   C,    New   York   National   Guard, 

New  York  City.*      (13)     Aug.    29. 
Symmetrical  Masonry  Arches,   (Coefficients  for  Reactions  and  Moments  at  the  Sup- 
ports.    Malverd  A.   Howe.      (15)     Aug.   30. 
The   Electrolytic   Theory   of   the   Corrosion   of   Iron.     Allerton   S.    Cushman.     (19) 

Serial  beginning  Aug.  31 ;    (20)   Aug.   8. 
The   Design    and    Construction   of   Industrial    Buildings.*     D.    C.    Newman    Collins. 

(9)     Sept 
Steel  Sheet  Piling.      (62)     Sept.   2. 
Fall  of  a  160-Ft.  Reinforced  Tlle-and-Concrete  Chimney  at  La  Crosse,  Wis.*     (13) 

Sept    6. 
Effect  of  Steam  Curing  on  the  Crushing  Strength  of  Concrete.*      (13)     Sept  5. 
A  (Combined  Underpinning  and  Sheeting  Job    (Murray  Street  Building,   New  York 

City).*      (14)      Sept   7. 
The  New  Manufacturing  Plant  of  the  George  N.  Pierce  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.*      (14) 

Sept  7. 
The  Erection  of  the  612-Foot  Singer  Building.*      (46)     Sept   7. 
Moving  the  Montauk  Theatre.*      (46)     Sept.    7. 
Le  Glissement  des  Armatures.      (84)     July. 
Etude  d'un  Ph6nomtoe  de  Dissociation  de  Mortier  de  Clment  par  Infiltration  d'Eau. 

(84)     Serial   beginning  July. 
Le  Calcul  des  Fldches  des  Poutres  par  I'lnt^gration  Qraphique.*     E.  Aragon.     (33) 

Serial  beginning  Aug.    17. 
Fundlerung  und  Orundwasser-Abdichtung  ffir  den   Erwelterungsbau   der   Bank   ffir 

Handel  und  Industrie  zu   Berlin.*     Th.   Gesztessy.      (78)      Aug. 


*Illustrated. 
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Stnictaral— (Contlflued) . 

Verglelchende  Kostenberecbnung  der  Blsenarxnierung  aus  Blegungsfesten  ProfllelBen 

und  aus  Stabeisen  far  Verbundbalken  von  Grdsserer  Stiitzwelte.*     Weidmann. 

(78)     Aug. 
Angebllcbe    Haftfestlgkeltsunterscbiedo    bei     Kalksandstelnen     und     Zlegeln.     Prof. 

Oermer.      (80)     Aug.    1. 
Die  Ergebnlsse  der  Probebelastung  Durcbgehender  mlt  den  Unterstatzenden  Trftgem 

Zusammenb&ngender    Platten.*     Koenen.     (Paper    read    before    tbe    Deutscber 

Beton-Vereln   B.   V.)      (80)     Aug.    1. 
Ueber    die    an    der    k.    k.     Forstllcben   Versucbsanstalt   Marlabrunn   Gewonnenen 

Resultate    der    HoIzfestlgkeltsprUfungen.*     Gabriel    Janka.     (53)     Serial    be> 

ginning   Aug.    9. 
Versucb  tlber  die  Scbubwirkung  bei  Elsenbeton.     Emll  MOrscb.     (Paper  read  before 

tbe  Deutacber   Beton-Verein   B.   V.)      (80)     Aug.   10. 

Topographical. 

History  of  Map  Making  and  Topography.*     C.  W.  Lamed.     (19)     Serial  beginning 
Aug.   24. 

Water  Supply. 

Recent    Practice    In    Hydraulic-Pill    Dam    Construction.*     James    D.    Schuyler,    M. 

Am.   Soc.  C.   B.      (54)     Vol.   58. 
Tbe  Design  of  tbe  New  Croton  Dam.*     Edward  Wegmann,  M.  Am.  Soc.  G.  E.      (54) 

Vol.  68. 
Additional    Information     on     tbe     Durability   of   Wooden    Stave   Pine.*     Arthur   L. 

Adams,  M.  Am.   Soc.   C.  B.      (54)     Vol.   68. 
Hydraulic  Formuls:   Development  and  Discussion.*     Adolpb   Black.     (6)     July. 
Pumping  Machinery  for  Dalny  Water- Works.*     (12)     Aug.   2. 
New  Water   Purification   Plant   at   Exeter,   N.    H.*     Robert   Spurr   Weston.     (13) 

Aug.   8. 
Experiments  with   a   Jewell   Filter   at   the   Posen   Water   Works.     E.    A.    Gleseler. 

(14)     Aug.    10. 
A  Reinforced  (Concrete  Water  Tower  at  Anaheim    (Cal.).*     (14)     Aug.   14. 
Comparative   Costs   of   Gasoline,    Gas,    Steam   and   Electricity   for   Small    Powers.* 

William  O.  Webber.     (13)     Aug.   15. 
Cleaning  an   8-In.    Cast-Iron  Water   Main   in   Pittsburg,    Pa.*     J.   D.    Underwood. 

(13)     Aug.  15. 
Electrically-Operated    Water-Works    of    Tacoma,    Wash.*     H.     Cole     Estep.     (27) 

Aug.  17. 
A  New  Egyptian  Irrigation  Canal.*     J.  B.  Van  Brussel.      {46)     Aug.  17. 
Some   Notes  on  Oriental   Water-Works.     George   A.   Johnson.      (Paper   read  before 

the  Amer.   Water-Works  Assoc.)      (14)      Aug.  24. 
A  Buttressed  Concrete  Dam.*     (14)     Aug.  24. 
The  Wood-Stave   Pipe  Line    of    the    Madison    River    Power    Ck>mpany.*     W.     B. 

Belcher.     (16)     Aug.  24. 
Movable  Crest  Dams  at  the  Water   Power  Development  of  the  Chicago   Drainage 

Canal.*     (14)     Aug.  24. 
Reconstructing  a  Masonry  Dam  for  Increased  Depth  of  Storage.*      (13)     Aug.  29. 
Irrigation  in  Western  Canada.     (11)     Aug.   30. 
Speed  Regulation  for  High-Head  Water- Wheels.      (14)     Aug.  31. 
The  Water  Purification  and  Softening  Works  at  New  Orleans.  La.*      (14)    Aug.  31. 
An  Infiltration  Water- Works  Intake  Under  the  Ohio  River.*      (14)     Aug.   31. 
Direct   and   Indirect   Methods   of   Electrical    Purification    of   Water.*     Henry   LefT- 

mann.     (3)     Sept. 
The  Comparative  Cost  of  Steam  and  Hydro-Electric  Power.*     William  O.  Webber. 

(9)     Sept. 
The  Water  Filtration  Plant  at  Harrlsburg,  Pa.*     (60)     Sept. 
Forests  and  Run-OfT.      (14)     Sept.  7. 
The  Hydro-Electric  Development  of  the  Great  Northern  Power  Co.*      (14)     Serial 

beginning   Sept.   7. 
A  7-Ft.  Steel  Pipe  Line  at  St.  Louis.*      (14)     Sept.   7. 
The  Detection  of  Pollution  in  Underground  Waters.     John  C.  Thresh.      (Abstract  of 

paper  read  before  the  Assoc,  of  Water  Engrs.)      (14)      Sept.   7. 
Ueber  den  Freien  Ausfluss  von  Flfisslgkelten   an  MUndungen  bei   Unvollkommener 

Kontraktion.     A.   Jarollmek.     (53)     Aug.   0. 

Waterways. 

The  Naval  Floating  Dock — Its  Advantages,  Design  and  Construction.*     Leonard  M. 

Cox.  M.   Am.   Soc.   C.   E.      (54)     Vol.   58. 
Lighthouse  Construction  In   the  Philippines.*     Spencer   Cosby,   M.   Am.   Soc.   C.   E. 

(54)     Vol.  58. 
The   Atchafalaya   River:    Some   of   Its   Peculiar   Physical    Characteristics.*     J.    A. 

Ockerson.  M.   Am.   Soc.   C.   E.      (54)     Vol.   58. 
Twen^   Tears'    Run-Off,    at    Holyoke.    Mass.,   of   the    Connecticut    River.     Clemens 

Herschel,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  B.      (54)     Vol.  58. 

*IllU8trated. 
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Waterwi^s— (CoatiDocd) . 

Floods  and  Means  of  Their   Prevention  In   Our  Western   Rivers.     T.   P.    Roberts. 

(»8)     July. 
Failure  of  Masonry  Arch  Carrying  Brie   Canal  over   Onondaga  Creek,   Syracuse, 

N.  Y.»     (13)     Aug.  8. 
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Previous  to  1904,  St.  Louis  was  famous  for  the  muddy  water  sup- 
plied to  its  inhabitants  and  visitors.  The  inhabitants,  never  having 
known  anything  else,  had  ceased  to  pay  attention  to  the  appearance 
of  the  water,  accepting  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  just  as  they  endured 
the  wind  and  the  weather,  and  were  inclined  to  be  amused  at  ''the 
stranger  within  their  gates,"  who  protested  against  drinking  and  bath- 
ing in  the  coffee-colored  fluid.  Visitors  to  St.  Louis  in  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1904,  who  had  previously  been  in  the  city,  were  amazed 
to  find  clear,  sparkling  water  in  general  use  even  for  sprinkling  and 
street  washing.  The  history  of  events  leading  up  to  this  sudden  and 
remarkable  change  in  the  water  supply  of  St.  Louis,  and  a  description 
of  the  purification  process  as  finally  developed  and  used,  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  interest  to  engineers,  especially  to  those  engaged  on  water- 
works and  in  the  investigation  of  water  supplies. 

In  May,  1903,  Mr.  Ben  C.  Adkins  was  made  Water  Commissioner 
of  St.  Louis,  and  the  writer  was  appointed  by  him  as  Principal  As- 


NoTB.— These  papers  are  issued  before  the  date  set  for  presentation  and  discussion. 
Correspondence  is  invited  from  those  who  cannot  be  present  at  the  meeting,  and  may  be 
sent  by  mail  to  the  Secretary.  Discussion,  either  oral  or  written,  will  be  published  In  a 
subsequent  number  of  ProceedingB.  and,  when  Anally  closed,  the  papers,  with  dlacussioD 
in  full,  will  be  published  in  Tranaaetionn. 
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sistant  Engineer,  the  position  of  Assistant  Water  Commissioner  being 
created  later. 

The  most  important  question  confronting  the  Department  at  that 
time  was  to  devise  some  method  of  improving  the  appearance  of  the 
water,  which  shotdd  be  of  such  design  that  it  could  be  put  into  opera- 
tion previous  to  the  opening  of  the  World's  Fair,  that  is,  in  less  than 
one  year, 

A  brief  description  of  the  water-works  will  be  necessary  in  order 
that  the  conditions  existing  at  that  time,  and  the  changes  that  were 
afterward  made,  may  be  understood.  The  water  supply  of  St.  Louis 
is  taken  from  the  Mississippi  Biver  at  the  Chain  of  Bocks,  about  ten 
miles  above  the  Eads  Bridge,  which  spans  the  river  approximately  at 
the  center  of  the  city.  The  intake  tower  stands  near  the  middle  of  the 
river,  resting  on  bed-rock  and  built  over  a  7-ft.  shaft  leading  down 
to  a  tunnel  some  60  ft.  below  the  river  bed.  This  tunnel  is  also  7  ft. 
in  diameter  and  terminates  at  the  river  bank  at  the  base  of  the  uptake 
shaft,  which  connects  the  river  and  the  shore  tunnels.  The  shore  tun- 
nel, also  7  ft.  in  diameter,  is  about  30  ft.  nearer  the  surface  than  the 
river  tunnel,  and  ends  at  the  wet  well  from  which  the  low-service 
pumps  take  their  supply.    (Plate  LXXY.) 

The  low-service  pumps  deliver  the  water  to  a  well  at  the  head  of 
a  9  by  11-ft.  horseshoe-shaped  conduit,  which  runs  along  the  ends  of  a 
series  of  six  settling  basins,  each  400  by  670  ft,  with  connections  and 
gates  for  filling  each  basin  separately.  At  the  opposite  ends  of  these 
basins  is  another  9  by  11-ft.  conduit  with  connections  to  each  basin  for 
drawing  off  the  water.  This  drawing  conduit  carries  the  water  to  the 
high-service  stations  several  miles  below.     (Fig.  1.) 

Previous  to  1903,  the  operation  of  the  settling  basins  consisted  in 
a  separate  filling  and  drawing  of  each  basin,  allowing  as  long  a  time 
as  possible  for  settlement  before  drawing  off  the  water  for  delivery  to 
the  high-service  pumps.  This  time  usually  varied  from  12  to  24  hours, 
during  which  the  heaviest  and  coarsest  portion  of  the  suspended  mat- 
ter fell  to  the  bottom,  but  so  ^luch  finely  divided  matter  remained  in 
Busi)ension  that  the  casual  observer  could  scarcely  notice  any  differ- 
ence between  the  river  water  and  that  delivered  to  the  consumer. 

The  river  water  carries  in  suspension  amounts  varying  from  20  to 
6  000  parts  per  million,  according  to  the  stage  of  the  river,  the  solids 
in  solution  varying  from  140  to  400  parts  per  million,  the  bacteria 
ranging  from  2  000  to  260  000  per  cu.  cm. 
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The  method  of  simple  sedimentation  reduced  the  suspended  solids 
from  10  to  80%,  the  number  of  bacteria  being  reduced  probably  in  the 
same  ratio,  but  was  eminently  unsatisfactory  because  of  the  low  per- 
centage of  improvement  and  the  scarcely  perceptible  change  in  the 
appearance  of  the  water. 

The  problem  of  devising  a  better  system  of  clarifying  and  purify- 
ing the  water  supply  of  St.  Louis  had  been  studied  and  discussed  by 
the  best  hydraulic  engineers  in  the  country.  Filtration  plants  at  home 
and  abroad  had  been  examined  and  studied,  and  various  projects  had 
been  offered  as  solutions  of  the  problem.  For  40  years  the  question  had 
occupied  a  prominent  place  in  all  propositions  connected  with  the  im- 
provement and  extension  of  the  water-works.  All  proposed  schemes 
for  clarifying  and  purifying  the  water  supply,  which  were  worthy  of 
serious  consideration,  involved  the  expenditure  of  millions,  and  neces- 
sitated the  building  of  works  which  would  take  years  to  complete. 

Many  years  ago  it  was  proposed  to  abandon  the  Mississippi  River 
as  a  source  of  supply  and  to  go  some  90  miles  away  to  the  Meramec 
Springs.  Another  proposition  was  to  move  the  intake  to  the  Missouri 
River  above  St.  Charles,  Mo.  These  schemes  contemplated  furnishing 
the  water  to  the  city  by  gravity  flow,  the  Meramec  project  involving 
the  construction  of  an  immense  impounding  reservoir  with  miles  of 
masonry  conduit,  steel  pipe  and  tunnels,  while  the  Missouri  River  plan 
required  the  building  of  a  new  low-service  pumping  station  to  deliver 
water  to  a  set  of  new  basins  to  be  constructed  on  high  ground  a  few 
miles  outside  the  city. 

It  was  not  until  about  1901  that  the  Meramec  project  assumed  a 
shape  definite  enough  to  attract  sufficient  attention  to  warrant  a  de- 
tailed investigation  of  its  merits.  It  developed  that  this  plan  called 
for  an  expenditure  of  more  than  $30  000  000  and  the  abandonment  of  the 
existing  pumping  stations.  As  an  alternative  it  was  proposed  to  build 
a  mechanical  filtration  plant  to  cost  approximately  $2  000  000,  with  an 
estimated  cost  of  operation  of  $7.43  per  1 000  000  gal.,  amounting  to 
an  annual  charge  of  about  $200  000.  In  either  case,  aside  from  the  ex- 
pense, it  would  be  a  matter  of  years  before  the  city  could  expect  ma- 
terial improvement  in  the  quality  of  its  water  supply. 

Under  the  conditions  thus  briefly  described,  the  present  Water  Com- 
missioner assumed  office  in  May,  1903.  Work  was  started  at  once  upon 
a  plan  designed  for  a  system  of  flowing  sedimentation,  the  settlement 
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to  be  hastened  by  the  use  of  some  coagulant,  presumably  sulphate  of 
alumina.  This  plan  necessitated  the  cutting  down  of  the  walls  separat- 
ing the  basins  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  weirs  over  which  the  watqr 
would  flow  in  a  thin  sheet  in  passing  from  basin  to  basin.  The  weirs 
were  610  ft.  in  length,  surfaced  with  brick,  with  baffles,  for  agitating 
and  aerating  the  water,  made  by  setting  one  course  of  brick  on  end.  At 
the  north  end  of  the  basins  a  receiving  chamber,  610  ft.  long,  was  built 
to  distribute  the  water,  at  its  entrance  into  the  system  of  basins,  over 
a  weir,  similar  to  the  weirs  between  basins.  This  chamber  was  sepa- 
rated into  two  longitudinal  compartments  by  a  middle  wall,  perforated 
at  the  bottom  with  numerous  openings  about  3  in.  high  by  24  in.  long. 
The  water  coming  into  the  west  end  of  the  northern  compartment, 
filled  the  southern  compartment  through  the  openings  at  the  base  of 
ihe  middle  wall  and  flowed  evenly  over  the  weir  into  the  flrst  basin. 
This  chamber  was  designed  with  curved  sides  and  bottom  so  that  sedi- 
ment would  not  acctimulate  and  stop  the  passage  of  water  through  the 
small  openings.  In  actual  service  this  chamber  admirably  fulfilled  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  designed,  but,  for  reasons  which  developed 
later,  its  use  was  discontinued. 

The  original  idea  was  to  use  sulphate  of  alumina  as  a  coagulant, 
and  to  introduce  it,  in  the  form  of  a  solution,  along  the  weir  between 
the  first  and  second  basin,  through  a  submerged  pipe  lying  along  the 
upper  side  of  the  weir  and  discharging  through  small  openings  2  or 
3  ft.  apart.  A  similar  scheme  for  introducing  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  alumina  into  water  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  sedimentation  was  and 
had  been  in  use  at  the  Kansas  City  Water-works  for  several  years. 

The  problem  of  removing  the  sediment  from  the  basins  was  to  be 
solved  by  using  a  floating  dredge,  designed  somewhat  after  the  models 
of  those  belonging  to  the  Mississippi  River  Commission.  The  dredge 
had  been  built  and  used  experimentally  in  the  basins  a  year  or  so  be- 
fore this  time. 

Some  time  in  August,  1903,  the  attention  of  the  Water  Commis- 
sioner was  called  to  the  use  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  iron  as  coagulants 
in  conjunction  with  mechanical  filters  at  Quincy,  HI.  All  available 
information  on  the  subject  was  collected,  and  in  October,  1903,  experi- 
ments were  started  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  Water  Department  to  de- 
termine the  relative  efficiency  and  cost  of  the  lime  and  sulphate-of-iron 
treatment  with  similar  results  produced  by  sulphate  of  alumina.    In 
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a  very  short  time  there  seemed  to  be  no  question  of  the  sui)eriority  of 
the  lime  and  sulphate-of-iron  treatment  in  cost,  efficiency  and  safety. 

In  November,  1903,  the  Water  Commissioner  and  the  writer  visited 
the  Quinoy  plant  and  were  shown  the  practical  application  of  the  lime 
and  snlphate-of-iron  process  in  all  its  details.  The  action  of  these 
coagulants  on  the  raw  water  on  a  large  scale,  was  so  exactly  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  Laboratory  work,  that  the  conclusion  was  inevitable  that 
this  process,  modified  to  suit  St.  Louis  conditions,  would  produce  a 
wonderful  improvement  in  the  water  supply. 

Work  was  immediately  begun  on  designing  methods  of  applica- 
tion, of  storing  and  handling  chemicals,  of  changing  projected  plans 
to  conform  to  later  ideas,  and  of  abandoning  certain  work  already 
done.  On  March  22d,  1904,  the  plant  was  put  in  operation,  and  St. 
Louis  has  had  no  muddy  water  since,  except  on  the  few  occasions  when 
the  operation  of  the  plant  has  been  interfered  with  by  breakdown  or 
accident. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  iron  and 
lime  to  the  water  in  such  quantities  as  are  necessary  to  produce  an 
efficient  coagulation  and  a  rapid  subsidence  of  all  suspended  matter. 
The  amount  of  sulphate  of  iron  added  varies  from  }  gr.  to  4  gr.  per  gal. 
of  raw  water,  and  the  lime  from  6  to  9  gr.,  depending  on  the  quality 
of  the  raw  water. 

The  Mississippi  Biver  water  holds  in  solution  bi-carbonate  of  lime 
and  magnesia,  free  carbonic  acid  and  sulphate  of  lime,  all  of  which 
are  reduced  by  the  treatment  except  the  sulphate  of  lime  which  is 
slightly  increased  on  account  of  the  action  of  the  lime  ui)on  the  sulphate 
of  iron  as  follows: 
Fe  80^  +  7  HjO  +  CaH,  (COj),  =  Fe  Hj  (CO,),  +  CaSO^  +  7  H,0 

The  action  of  the  lime  is  then  as  follows : . 

Fe  Hj  (CO,),  +  2  Ca  (OH),  =  Fe  (OH),  +  2  CaCO,  +  2  H,0 

CO,  -f  Ca  (OH),         =  CaCO,  -f  H,0 

Ca  H,  (CO,),  +  Ca  (OH),   =  2  CaCO,  .-f  2  HjO 

Mg  H,  (COj),  +  2  Ca  (OH),  =  Mg  (OH),  CaCO,  +  2  H,0 

The  ferrous  hydrate,  [Fe  (OH)  J,  remaining  in  the  water  oxidizes 
into  ferric  hydrate,  thus : 

2  Fe  (OH),  4- HjO  +  O  =  Fe^  (OH)^. 
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The  normal  carbor.alc  of  lime  (CaCOj),  is  only  slightly  soluble  in 
water  and  crystallizes  about  the  particles  of  suspended  matter  and  on 
the  flocculent  precipitate  of  ferric  hydrate,  which  also  entangles  por- 
tions of  the  suspended  matter  and  serves  to  drag  down  the  whole  mass 
of  matter  in  suspension,  together  with  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
bacteria. 

The  hydrate  of  magnesia,  Mg  (0H)2,  precipitated,  will  settle  out  of 
the  water  slowly.  It  is  insoluble,  but  as  the  water  absorbs  carbonic 
acid  from  the  air,  it  will  gradually  be  converted  back  into  bi-carbonate 
of  magnesia  and  again  be  taken  into  solution. 

The  original  methods  of  applying  the  lime  and  sulphate  of  iron  to 
the  water,  which  have  been  considerably  modified  during  the  three 
years'  operation,  were  the  result  of  careful  study  and  observation. 

At  Quincy,  HI.,  and  at  other  places,  the  lime  was  reduced  to  a  solu- 
tion of  lime-water  and  added  in  a  constant  quantity  of  known  strength. 
To  undertake  to  add  the  requisite  quantity  of  lime,  in  the  form  of 
lime-water,  to  the  raw  water  used  in  St.  Louis,  meant  the  reduction 
of  from  30  to  40  tons  of  lime  daily,  which  would  necessitate  a  maxi- 
mum capacity  of  about  10  000  000  gal.  of  lime-water.  To  manufacture 
such  a  quantity  of  lime-water  every  24  hours  would  require  an  equip- 
ment of  machinery  and  storage  so  large  as  to  iliake  the  idea  utterly 
impracticable,  besides  introducing  other  complications  on  account  of 
the  variations  in  strength  of  the  lime-water  due  to  temperature,  which 
would  require  accurate  and  frequent  determinations  and  changes  in 
the  measured  quantities  applied  to  the  raw  water.  After  a  great  many 
experiments  it  was  decided  to  apply  the  lime  in  the  form  of  milk  of 
lime  carrying  from  6  000  or  6  000  gr.  of  lime  per  gal. 

The  method  of  manufacturing  the  milk  of  lime  was  as  follows: 
Circular  tanks,  6  ft.  in  diameter  and  3  ft.  deep,  with  revolving  rakes 
to  keep  the  hydrate  of  lime  in  suspension,  were  provided,  and  found 
to  be  capable  of  slaking  1 800  lb.  of  lime  per  hour  each,  when  supplied 
with  about  30  gal.  of  water  per  minute  at  a  temperature  of  120°  fahr. 
The  lime  was  added  in  weighed  quantities  to  these  tanks  at  5-min.  in- 
tervals, the  weights  corresponding  to  the  number  of  gallons  pumped 
per  6  min.  multiplied  by  the  number  of  grains  per  gallon  added.  This 
arrangement  gave  a  continuous  flow  of  milk-of-lime  of  practically  con- 
stant strength,  so  long  as  the  weight  of  lime  added  every  5  min.  re- 
mained constant. 
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COAGULANT  HOUSE 

PLAN  OF   CONVEYING  MACHINERY 
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The  tanks  for  dissolving  the  sulphate  of  iron  were  4  by  6  by  3  ft. 
deep,  supplied  with  a.  continuous  flow  of  cold  water  introduced  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tanks  through  a  number  of  f-in.  pipes  with  perforated 
caps,  giving  a  network  of  horizontal  streams  over  the  bottom  of  the 
tank.  The  sulphate  of  iron  was  dumped  into  the  tanks  at  5-min.  in- 
tervals, in  weighed  quantities  corresponding  to  the  gallons  of  water 
being  pumped  ai^  the  grains  per  gallon  added. 

The  quantities  of  water  supplied  to  the  lime  and  sulphate-of-iron 
tanks  may  vary  considerably,  provided  that  so  much  water  is  not  added 
as  to  produce  a  velocity  high  enough  to  carry  small  particles  over  in 
suspension,  and  also  that,  in  the  first  case,  enough  water  is  supplied  to 
each  tank  to  convert  the  lime  into  a  milk  of  lime  which  will  flow 
readily,  and,  in  the  other,  to  dissolve  the  sulphate  of  iron  entirely, 
since  the  proper  weights  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  iron  are  added  at 
5-min.  intervals. 

The  solution  of  iron  sulphate  is  introduced  into  the  water  supply 
through  an  iron  pipe  leading  down  the  uptake  shaft,  where  it  becomes 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  river  water  in  its  passage  to  and  through 
the  pumps. 

The  milk  of  lime  flows  from  the  mixing  tanks  to  a  collecting  tank, 
where  it  is  diluted  and  cooled  to  about  100  **  fahr.,  whence  it  is  pumped 
by  a  20-h.p.  centrifugal  pump  to  the  delivery  well  which  receives  the 
discharge  from  the  low-service  pumps.  The  milk  of  lime  falling  into 
this  delivery  well  is  mixed  thoroughly  with  the  water  discharged  from 
the  pumps,  which  has  already  been  treated  with  the  sulphate  of  iron. 
By  the  time  the  water  reaches  the  basin,  coagulation  has  taken  place, 
and  the  settlement  begins  as  soon  as  the  initial  velocity  of  the  entering 
water  is  sufficiently  reduced.  Fig.  2,  Plate  LXXXV,  shows  within 
what  limited  space  this  occurs. 

Probably  more  than  90%  of  the  suspended  matter  settles  to  the 
bottom  of  the  basin  into  which  the  water  is  first  introduced,  and  the 
degree  of  improvement  in  clarification  produced  by  the  journey  of  the 
water  through  the  succeeding  basins  is  not  so  marked,  yet  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  the  quality  of  the  water  in  the  second  basin 
and  that  in  the  sixth  and  last. 

A  long  series  of  experiments  was  made  in  the  attempt  to  determine 
the  velocity  of  the  water  through  the  basins.  The  velocities  are  so  low 
and  the  variations  so  great,  the  direction  of  currents  so  indeterminate 
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and  so  readily  influenced  by  tie  wind,  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  do 
more  than  to  approximate  roughly  the  velocities  along  the  center  line 
of  the  basins,  the  weather  conditions  being  practically  the  same  for  all 
observations. 

The  following  velocities  are  averaged  from  a  number  of  observa- 
tions, rod  floats  being  used,  the  quantity  of  water  passing  through  the 
basin  at  the  time  being  at  the  rate  of  70  000  000  gal.  ^er  24  hours : 

Float  submerged  6  in.,  velocity  5.36  ft.  per  min. 
«  "  1  ft.  "       5.60   •*     "      " 

«  "  2   "  ''6  57   '*     "      " 


"  "  3  "  "  5.06  "  " 

«  "  4  "  "  4.86  "  " 

it  u  5  «  u  3  Y8  «  « 

ic  a  Q  u  u  3^33  u  u 


(C 

u 


<(  li  7  '^  ''2  92  ''  '^  '' 

«  «  8  u  u       2.66  "  "  " 

«  ic  9  u  u       2.37  "  "  " 

a  cc  jQ  u  ti        2.36  "  "  " 

Floats  of  various  designs  were  experimented  with,  for  example, 
spherical  surface  floats  of  wood  and  of  copper,  double-ball  floats,  double 
floats  with  the  upper  float  hemispherical  and  the  lower  one  spherical, 
the  two  connected  in  one  case  by  cotton  cord,  again  by  thin  wire,  and 
again  by  a  small  wooden  rod,  besides  other  forms  and  combinations. 
Fairly  uniform  results  were  obtained  from  the  rod  floats  made  of 
wood,  1$  in.  in  diameter.  Observations  taken  by  all  other  floats  were 
so  erratic  that  no  use  could  be  made  of  them. 

Soon  after  this  clarification  process  was  put  into  operation,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  agitation  produced  by  the  water  flowing  over  the 
weirs  was  interfering  with  the  sedimentation.  The  interference  with 
the  smooth  flow  of  the  water  tended  to  break  up  the  coagulated  particles 
and  to  reduce  them  to  such  a  state  of  fineness  that  sedimentation  would 
not  occur  much  more  readily  than  in  the  raw  water.  This  caused  the 
abandonment  of  the  use  of  the  entrance  chamber  at  the  north  end  of 
the  basins,  and  led  to  the  practice  of  submerging  all  the  weirs,  so  that 
the  flow  from  basin  to  basin  was  smooth  and  uninterrupted.  The  water 
was  introduced  into  Basin  No.  1  through  the  gate  connected  with  the 
filling  conduit  on  the  west  side  of  that  basin.    These  changes  produced 
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excellent  results  untU  the  sediment  accumulated  in  Basin  No.  1  to 
such  an  eztent  that  the  inflow  of  water  stirred  up  the  deposited  sedi- 
ment and  actually  remuddied  the  clear  water.  To  correct  this  a  haffle 
was  built  in  front  of  the  inflow  pipes  of  Basins  No.  1  and  No.  6.  This 
baffle  brought  all  the  incoming  water  to  the  surface  and  kept  the  cur- 
rents at  or  near  the  surface.  With  this  arrangement  the  basin  could 
be  kept  in  service  until  the  sediment  accumulated  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  top  of  the  baffle.  By  opening  the  sewer  gate  on  the  east  side  of 
the  basin,  and  leaving  it  open  until  the  effluent  became  almost  dear,  a 
vast  quantity  of  mud  was  washed  out  of  the  basin  daily,  thus  allowing 
it  to  be  kept  in  service  for  much  longer  i)eriods  without  being  emptied 
and  cleaned.  When  it  flnally  became  necessary  to  empty  and  clean 
Basin  No.  1,  the  water  was  introduced  from  the  flUing  conduit  into 
Basin  No.  6  through  the  west  gate,  reversing  the  flow  through  the 
basin  and  drawing  the  clear  water  from  Basin  No.  2,  while  Basin  No. 
1  was  emptied  and  cleaned.  Basin  No.  1  was  then  filled  with  dear 
water  over  the  weir  from  Basin  No.  2,  and  the  clear  water  supply  was 
drawn  from  Basin  No.  1  until  Basin  No.  6  had  to  be  cleaned,  when 
the  flow  was  again  reversed  and  the  operation  resumed  as  in  the  first 
case.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  only  these  two  basins  would  need 
frequent  cleaning  under  this  system  of  operation,  whereas  formerly  all 
the  basins  had  to  be  regularly  cleaned,  necessitating  the  constant  em- 
ployment of  a  force  of  men  in  the  basins  for  about  seven  months  of 
the  year.  It  has  developed  that  these  end  basins  require  cleaning 
after  two  or  three  months'  service,  depending  upon  the  character  of  the 
river  water.  The  cost  of  cleaning  is  not  more  than  one-third  of  what 
it  was  under  the  old  system,  although  all  the  sediment  plus  the  lime 
and  iron  sulphate  is  deposited  in  the  basin  now,  while  75  or  80%  only 
was  deposited  there  under  the  old  system. 

While  the  practical  results  obtained  by  this  process  of  water  puri- 
fication have  been  very  gratifying  during  the  entire  time  it  has  been 
used,  it  is  only  within  the  last  year  of  its  operation  that  the  methods, 
the  working,  and  the  results  have  been  subjected  to  systematic  study 
and  analysis.  Previous  to  that  time  the  Department  was  kept  fully 
occupied  in  making  changes  to  rectify  glaring  faults  which  required 
neither  study  nor  science  to  discover,  although  the  remedy  was  not 

always  so  obvious. 

Practically  all  the  chemical  and  bacterial  work  on  the  raw  and 
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treated  water  during  the  first  two  years  of  operation  was  done  outside 
of  the  Department  by  the  City  Chemist  and  the  Oity  Bacteriologist, 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Health. 


TABLE  1. — AvERAQE  Percentages  and  Reduction  by  Months. 


Dat«. 

SUSPENDBD 

p.  p.  1 
River. 

1 

SOUDB. 
f. 

Tap. 

180 

66 

89 

48 

40 

16 

18 

9 

9 

16 

4 

9 

6 

80 

15 

41 

U 

16 

16 

10 

10 

7 

0 

8 

Dissolved  Solids. 
p.  p.  M. 

BACrXRIA, 

PKB  Cubic  Centiiibtlr. 

River. 

Tap.     1 

River. 

186  600 
57  000 
87  000 
86  000 
16  180 
14  800 

Tap. 

%  Re- 
moval. 

April,  1904 

8400 

1548 

8878 

8488 

1290 

1000 

460 

888 

866 

79 

89 

948 

440 

966 

1040 

8606 

'       1746 

1185 

1         780 

1         896 

888 

496 

869 

868 

1 

189 
806 
806 
218 
867 
288 
801 
820 
382 
414 
406 
825 
806 
878 
1        881 
888 
816 
218 
224 
848 
816 
281 
847 
166 

160 
161 
166 
144 
170 
177 
194 
196 
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848 
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180 
156 
884 
168 
18a 
165 
186 
166 
155 
186 
151 
144 
118 

.  22940 

5860 

1050 

888 

817 

225 

86.0 

mny,  1(MU 

98.0 

June,  1904 

July,  1904 

96.0 
98.7 

Auiuitt.  1904 

95.0 

September.  1904 

October,  1904 

99.8 

November,  1904 

December,  1904 

Jaouary,  1905 

February,  1905 

84  800 
48  860 
80  000 
89  860 
88  70a 
66  080 
16180 
82  810 
91000 
40  400 
82  400 
58  880 

46  860 
48  680 

144  420 

47  820 
66  560 

4050 

4587 

1867 

1841 

1910 

2800 

900 

619 

1750 

4a) 

860 

890 

1868 

848 

1810 

1164 

808 

H8.5 
90.5 
90.7 
96  5 

March,  1906 

April,  1905 

BUy,  1906 

94.4 
96.8 
94.0 

June,  1906 

July,  1906 

98.4 
96.2 

Au^Bt.1905 

99.0 

September,  1906 

October,  1906 

November,  1905 

December,  1905 

96.9 
99.8 
96.0 
96  4 

January.  1900 

96.7 

February,  1908 

March,  1906 

99^.5 
99.7 

Special  tests,  taking  daily  samples  for  from  10  days  to  2  weeks,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  presence  of  B.  Coli  Communis  have 
been  made  at  various  times  and  by  different  observers.  Except  in  one 
or  two  doubtful  cases  the  total  absence  of  B,  Coli  in  the  tap  water 
was  established  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt. 

Table  2  shows  the  improvement  in  the  purity  of  the  water  supply 
in  a  marked  degree. 

The  population  of  St.  Louis,  in  1900,  was  676  000,  in  round  num- 
bers; in  1907,  it  is  700  000.  The  record  for  1904  must  be  read,  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  purification  process  was  not  started  until  April  and 
that  1904  was  the  year  of  the  World's  Fair  in  St.  Louis,  which  tem- 
porarily increased  the  population  by  many  thousands,  and,  under  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  previous  years,  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
cases  and  deaths  from  all  diseases  could  reasonably  have  been  expected. 
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TO  Deaths  from  Typhoid  Fbveb  in  St.  Louib, 
SINCE  January  Ist,  1900. 
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The  tTphoid  rate  was  29.4  per  100  000  in  1900,  increBsinp  to  more  than 
40  per  100  000  in  1903,  and  then  decreasing  to  16  per  100000  in  1906. 
This,  in  itself,  does  not  express  the  total  beneficial  effect  on  the  gen- 
eral health  arising  from  the  use  of  pure  water.  Allen  Hazen,  M.  Am. 
Soc.  0,  E.,  eetimates  that  where  one  death  from  typhoid  has  been 
avoided  through  an  improved  water  supply,  probably  two  or  three 
deaths  from  other  diseases  have  been  avoided.  The  following  record 
seems  to  indicate  a  higher  proportion  of  decrease  than  Mr.  Hasen's 
estimate  would  give: 

Annual  Mortauty  Record,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1900  to  1906,  from 
Disease  Ai«ne: 


1900.. 
1901.. 
1902.. 
1903.. 


9  217 


1904. . 
1905.. 


,  10  320 


The  original  method  of  preparing  both  the  iron  solution  and  the 
milk  of  lime  was  not  entirely  satisfactory  from  the  first.  The  iron  solu- 
tion, as  it  came  from  the  tank,  varied  in  strength  at  times  as  much  as 
25%  from  the  normal,  due  to  adding  the  charges  at  5-min.  intervals 
while  the  stream  of  water  flowing  through  the  masa  was  constant.  Evi- 
dently as  the  mass  dissolved  toward  the  end  of  the  5-min.  period,  less 
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sulphate  of  iron  would  be  exposed  to  the  water,  and  the  solution  would 
be  weaker.  The  extent  of  variation  could  be  limited  by  reducing  the 
water  supply  to  the  minimum  quantity  necessary  to  keep  the  sulphate 
dissolved  approximately  as  fast  as  added,  but  a  simpler  and  more  cer- 
tain way  of  maintaining  a  constant  strength  solution  would  be  by 
feeding  the  sulphate  to  the  tank  continuously  and  evenly.  The  sul- 
phate of  iron  is  shipped  in  bulk  and  is  known  as  ''sugar''  sulphate. 
It  is  similar  in  fineness  to  granulated  sugar,  and  when  perfectly  dry 
will  flow  like  dry  sand.  The  physical  condition  of  the  sulphate  is  not 
uniform  enough  to  allow  of  the  use  of  a  standardized  orifice,  so  that 
it  became  necessary  to  design  an  apparatus  for  automatic  force  feed- 
ing, which  would  ensure  the  measurement  of  equal  volumes,  in  equal 
times,  and  be  susceptible  of  adjustment  to  various  rates  of  feeding. 
The  range  of  the  apparatus  must  cover  all  rates  from  2i  to  60  lb.  per 
min. 

The  machine  shown  on  Fig.  2  was  designed  and  built  in  the 
Department,  and  when  operated  its  measurements  were  found  to  be 
absolutely  uniform.  The  machine  consists  of  a  cylinder  about  12  in. 
in  diameter  and  5  in.  long,  with  two  pockets  whose  size  may  be  varied 
by  the  movement  of  the  side,  a,  which  revolves  about  (7  as  a  center. 
This  adjustable  side  fits  closely  to  the  ends  of  the  cylinder  and  to  the 
curved  side  of  the  pocket.  These  adjustable  sides  are  moved  by  the 
arms,  d,  d,  which,  in  their  turn,  are  moved  by  the  micrometer  screw, 
m,  while  the  positions  of  the  movable  sides  are  shown  by  the  scale,  8, 
The  cylinder  revolves  on  the  axis,  x,  and  is  driven  by  the  woiin  gear- 
ing, g.  The  cylinder  is  partially  covered  by  a  casing  which  serves  to 
hold  the  full  load  in  the  pockets  until  they  reach  the  position  for 
dumping,  and  also  to  prevent  the  escape  of  material  from  the  hopper. 
The  cylinder  revolves  at  a  constant  speed,  about  12  rev.  per  min.,  and 
measures  and  discharges  a  constant  volume  of  material  in  equal  periods 

of  time. 

Tests  made  to  determine  the  available  amount  of  calcium  hydrate 
carried  by  the  milk  of  lime,  as  manufactured  by  the  system  of  tanks 
described  heretofore,  showed  that  there  occurred  a  heavy  loss,  amount- 
ing at  times  to  as  much  as  35%  of  the  theoretical  value  of  the  quick- 
lime weired  into  the  tanks.  About  3%  of  this  loss  is  due  to  impuri- 
ties in  the  quicklime,  such  as  sand,  dirt,  flint  and  underbumed  stone. 
Another  portion  of  loss  is  due  to  the  air-slaking  of  the  quicklime 
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in  transit  and  in  storage.  In  very  warm,  moist  weather  this  loss  is  con- 
siderable, but  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  it  is  very  small.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  loss  was  found  to  be  due  to  imperfect  hydration, 
small  particles  of  unslaked  lime  being  carried  out  of  the  tanks  in  sus- 
pension. Lowering  the  velocity  through  the  tanks  by  reducing  the 
quantity  of  water,  at  120^  fahr.,  supplied  to  them,  increased  the  effi- 
ciency and  raised  the  temperature  of  the  tank  contents.  Increasing 
the  temperature  of  the  water  supplied  to  the  tanks  from  120^  to  ISO'' 
fahr.,  without  cutting  down  the  quantity,  resulted  in  an  increased  effi- 
ciency of  about  15%  and  raised  the  temperature  in  the  tanks  to  almost 
200°  fahr. 

By  supplying  the  tanks  with  a  quantity  of  water  (at  60**  fahr.) 
approximately  equal  by  weight  to  three  times  the  weight  of  quicklime 
added,  complete  hydration  resulted  with  a  tank  temperature  of  more 
than  200°  fahr.  This  was  unsatisfactory  because  the  tank  contents  be- 
came too  thick  to  flow  readily  through  the  outlet  pipe,  and,  if  not  con- 
stantly  watched,  would  eventually  become  so  stiff  as  to  stop  the  stirring 
apparatus.  An  addition  of  too  much  cold  water  would  reduce  the  tem- 
perature of  the  tank  contents  too  low  for  efficient  hydration.  This  led 
to  the  idea  of  utilizing  the  heat  of  the  effluent  from  the  tanks  for  heat- 
ing the  water  supply.  This  was  accomplished  by  the  addition  of  an 
auxiliary  tank  into  which  the  milk  of  lime  is  conducted  from  the  sev- 
eral slaking  tanks.  This  auxiliary  tank  contains  a  coil  through  which 
the  cold  water  flows  on  its  way  to  a  head  tank,  from  which  the  supply 
is  piped  to  the  slaking  tanks.  The  head  tank  is  equipped  with  a  float 
valve  to  regulate  the  flow  of  incoming  water,  so  that  a  constant  head 
is  kept  on  all  the  feed  pipes  leading  to  the  slaking  tanks.  Each  feed 
pipe  has,  at  its  lower  end,  an  adjustable  oriflce  to  regulate  the  quan- 
tity of  water  supplied  to  each  tank,  so  that  the  quantity  of  water  en- 
tering each  tank  is  from  Si  to  3}  times  as  much  by  weight  as  the  lime 
added  to  that  tank.  The  temperature  of  the  tank  contents  is  over  200° 
fahr.,  and  that  of  the  water  in  the  head  tank  about  100°  fahr.,  varying 
with  the  temperature  and  quantity  of  the  cold  water  entering  the  coils. 
This  arrangement  has  been  in  service  for  several  months  and  has  shown 
a  decided  reduction  in  the  expense  of  operation. 

The  total  quantities  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  lime  used  during  the 
first  year  of  operation  were:  3  578  tons  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  14291 
tons  of  lime;  during  the  second  year:  4138  tons  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
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and  11814  tons  of  lime;  during  the  third  year:  4  060  tons  of  sulphate 
of  iron,  and  14  081  tons  of  lime. 

The  total  quantity  of  water  treated  during  the  first  year  was  38 133 
million  gaL;  during  the  second  year,  26  334  million  gal.;  and  during 
the  third  year  26  682  million  gal. 

The  average  daily  consumption  of  water  has  not  increased  propor- 
tionately with  the  population  since  the  clarification  of  the  water  supply. 

The  population  of  the  city  has  increased  from  575  000  in  1000  to 
700  000  in  1907.  The  average  daily  water  consumption  for  each  year 
during  this  period  follows : 

1900-01 63  000  000  gal. 

1901-02 67 173  000  " 

1902-03 66  211 000  " 

1903-04 69  916  000  " 

1904-05 79  062  000  " 

1905-06 69  000  000  " 

1906-07 70 109  000  " 

The  average  quantities  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  lime  used  during 
the  first  year  were  1.5  gr.  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  6.0  gr.  of  lime  per 
gallon  of  water  treated;  during  the  second  year,  2.2  gr.  of  sulphate  of 
iron  and  6.28  gr.  of  lime;  during  the  third  year,  2.13  gr.  of  sulphate 
of  iron  and  7.39  gr.  of  lime. 

The  average  cost  per  1000  000  gal.  of  water  treated  (including 
lahor  and  power)  for  the  first  year  was  $3.60,  for  the  second  year,  $3.99 
and  for  the  third  year,  $4.62.    The  cost  in  detail  is  as  follows : 

1904-05  1905-06  1906-07 

Cost  of  lime $1.89  $1.74  $2.45 

Cost  of  sulphate  of  iron. . .       1.07  1.63  1.44 

Labor    0.57  0.62  0.58 

Power   0.07  0.09  0.07 

Repairs    0.01  0.08 


$3.60  $3.99  $4.62 

The  gradual  increase  in  the  cost  of  purification  is  due  to  several 
causes.    During  the  first  year  we  were  proceeding  cautiously  and  often 
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used  quantities  (both  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  of  lime)  too  small  to 
produce  efficient  coagulation  and  settlement.  The  water  as  drawn 
from  the  settling  basins  was  often  turbid  and  nearly  always  cloudy. 
It  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  the  first  year  that  the  efficiency  of 
the  treatment  began  to  approach  the  results  which  were  obtained  dur- 
ing the  third  year.  We  were  also  afraid  of  having  caustic  lime  in  the 
effluent,  and,  at  that  time,  had  not  devised  any  definite  method  of  de- 
termining the  quantity  of  lime  which  it  would  be  safe  to  add,  and  in 
trying  to  avoid  the  error  of  using  too  great  a  quantity,  we  naturally 
fell  into  the  mistake  of  adding  too  little.  The  increase  in  cost  per 
1000  000  gal.  during  the  third  year  was  due  principally  to  the  fact 
that  the  price  of  lime  was  raised  from  $3.88  to  $4.65  per  ton.  The 
average  quantity  of  lime  added,  in  grains  per  gallon,  was  greater  dur- 
ing the  third  year  on  account  of  the  longer  period  of  very  turbid  water 
in  the  river,  and  because  of  greater  accuracy  in  proportioning  the 
proper  quantity  of  lime  necessary  each  day  and  a  consequent  produc- 
tion of  a  continuous  supply  of  pure  and  clear  water. 

Tables  3  and  4  give  comparative  analyses  of  the  river  and  treated 
water,  showing  the  reduction  of  bacteria  and  tests  for  B,  Ooli  Com- 
munis.  The  bacterial  tests  were  not  started  until  November,  1906,  on 
account  of  delay  in  equipping  the  laboratory  with  the  necessary  ap- 
paratus. 

The  maximimi  quantity  of  sulphate  of  iron  added  to  the  water  on 
any  occasion  during  the  third  year  was  3.76  gr.,  the  minimum  being 
1.25  gr.  per  gal.  of  water  treated;  of  lime,  the  maximum  was  11  gr., 
and  the  minimum,  3  gr.  per  gal.  of  water  treated.  These  figures  are 
calculated  on  the  weights  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  lime  as  taken  from 
the  bins,  but,  in  the  case  of  the  lime,  the  actual  efficient  quantity  is 
much  less  than  the  record  shows,  on  account  of  deterioration  in  transit 
and  in  storage  from  air-slaking;  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  11  gr. 
mentioned,  the  actual  amount  of  efficient  lime,  as  determined  by 
analysis,  was  7.7  gr.  This  explains  why  the  average  for  the  year  in 
grains  per  gallon  is  as  high  as  7.39 ;  the  average  of  efficient  lime  added 
would  be  considerably  lower.  The  sulphate  of  iron  does  not  deteriorate 
appreciably  in  storage. 

The  alkalinity  of  the  treated  water  during  the  third  year  varied 
from  36  to  75  parts  per  million,  the  average  being  49.  The  increase 
of  incrustants  through  the  action  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  averaged  13 
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TABLE  4. — Water  Analyses,  Clear  Well  at  Bissell's  Point. 
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parts  per  million,  calculated  as  calcium  carbonate.  The  softening 
actually  accomplished  by  the  treatment  is  a  reduction  of  the  lime  car- 
bonate to  63%  of  that  in  the  raw  water,  and  of  the  magnesia  to  57% ; 
the  average  of  204  determinations  each,  of  the  amounts  of  calcium  and 
magnesium  in  the  raw  water,  were  42.3  and  13.1  parts  per  million, 
respectively;  in  the  treated  water,  22.8  and  7.54  parts  per  million. 

TABLE  6. — Percentage  of  Reduction  in  Bacteria  as  the  Water 

Passes  Through  the  Basins: 


October,  1908. . . 
November,  1906 
December,  1906. 
January,  1907.. . 
February,  1907. 
March,  1907 


Basin  No.  1. 


76.4^ 

B».OH 
78.2^ 

93.7V 
96.0V 

96.1V 


Basin  No.  8. 


82.8V 
90.0V 
77.6V 
96.0V 
98.4V 
99.1V 


Basin  No  8. 


90.1V 

er.av 

97.4V 
99.0% 
99.8V 


During  each  day  as  often  as  conditions  require,  samples  are  taken 
from  each  basin,  and  the  caustic  alkalinity  of  each  sample  determined 
by  titration.  Throughout  the  basins  the  caustic  alkalinity  is  kept  as  low 
as  is  consistent  with  efficient  coagulation,  the  aim  being  to  keep  down 
the  charge  of  lime  until  the  last  basin  shall  show  little  or  no  caustic 
alkalinity.  It  is  not  possible  to  maintain  any  uniform  set  of  condi- 
tions throughout  the  basins  on  account  of  the  great  and  sudden  fluctua- 
tions in  the  quality  of  the  river  water.  The  quantity  of  lime  added 
being  controlled  in  this  way,  the  changes  in  the  amount  of  sulphate  of 
iron  necessary  are  determined  from  the  appearance  of  the  coagulation 
and  from  the  condition  of  the  water  in  each  basin,  turbidity  deter- 
minations being  made  from  a  portion  of  the  samples  taken  for  testing 
the  caustic  alkalinity. 

Determinations  of  the  turbidity,  color,  etc.,  of  the  raw  water  and 
of  the  water  in  the  basins  are  carried  on  daily,  a  record  being  kept 
as  shown  in  Table  6. 

The  coagulating  plant  which  has  been  in  use  for  more  than  three 
years  was  originally  built  as  a  temporary  affair,  with  the  expectation 
that  it  would  be  replaced  by  a  permanent  structure  after  the  World's 
Fair  in  1904.  The  cost  of  this  temporary  coagulant  plant,  with  all 
machinery  and  connections,  was  less  than  $10  000.  The  cost  of  chang- 
ing the  settling  basins,  necessary  to  put  in  operation  the  purification 
scheme,  amounted  to  about  $26  000. 
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When  the  process  was  put  into  operation,  however,  defects  and  new 
problems  presented  themselyes  in  rapid  succession  and  it  soon  became 
evident  that  a  design  for  a  permanent  plant  would  have  to  await  the 
solution  of  some  of  these  problems.  After  three  years  of  study  and 
experiment,  plans  and  specifications  have  been  prepared  for  a  fire-proof 
building,  equipi>ed  with  crushers,  conveyors,  elevators,  feeders,  mixing- 
tanks,  etc.  The  contract  for  this  building  was  let  on  June  11th,  1907, 
for  the  sum  of  $89  600,  to  be  completed  by  January  1st,  1908.  Plans, 
elevations  and  sections  are  shown  on  accompanying  plates. 

The  building  will  contain  eight  circular  bins,  of  20  ft.  inside  diam- 
eter and  40  ft.  high,  for  the  storage  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  lime. 
These  bins  will  have  a  capacity  of  10  600  cu.  ft.  each,  providing  for 
the  storage  of  about  160  days'  supply  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  about 
45  days'  supply  of  lime,  at  the  present  rate  of  use. 

The  lime  bins  will  be  practically  air-tight  to  prevent  deterioration 
while  in  storage.  In  April,  1906,  a  small  bin,  6  by  6  by  6  ft.  interior 
dimensions,  was  built  of  wood  with  double  walls,  the  space  between 
filled  with  pitch  to  one-half  the  height,  the  upper  half  being  lined  with 
tar  paper  covered  with  pitch.  This  bin  was  filled  with  lime,  and  sealed. 
A  careful  watch  was  kept  for  signs  of  heating,  but  up  to  June  Ist, 
1907,  no  evidence  of  deterioration  had  been  found.  In  August,  1906, 
another  bin  of  the  same  size  was  built  of  concrete  6  in.  thick,  and  filled 
with  lime.  No  damage  has  occurred  to  the  lime  in  this  bin  after  ten 
months'  storage.  Both  these  bins  have  stood  exposed  to  the  weather, 
without  any  protection,  ever  since  they  were  built. 

The  bins  in  the  new  building  will  be  constructed  of  reinforced  con- 
crete, faced  on  the  outside  with  brick.  Sections  showing  the  reinforce- 
ment are  shown  on  Plate  LXXVI.  The  central  part  of  the  building  will 
be  of  brick,  and  divided  into  three  floors,  viz.,  the  basement  floor  where 
the  crushers  and  a  portion  of  the  conveying  machinery  are  installed; 
the  pump  floor,  containing  the  heater  tanks  and  pumps;  and  the  mix- 
ing floor  where  the  mixing  tanks  and  daily  supply  hoppers  with  all 
their  appurtenances  are  located.  The  motive  power  for  crushers,  con- 
veyors, elevators,  mixers,  etc.,  will  be  electricity  on  a  500-volt  circuit. 
All  motors  will  be  of  the  latest  type,  having  commutating  poles,  and 
will  be  operated  from  one  switchboard. 

The  daily  supply  hoppers  will  have  a  capacity  of  900  cu.  ft.  and 
will  be  supported  on  four  pairs  of  helical  springs  as  shown  on  Plate 
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LXXVIL  Each  spring  will  carry  a  safe  load  of  10  000  lb.,  and  deflect 
i  in.  under  a  load  of  1 250  lb.  Tbe  purpose  of  having  this  hopper  move 
vertically  is  for  automatic  control  of  the  conveyors  feeding  the  hoppers. 
When  the  hopper  is  full,  it  will  stand  at  its  lowest  elevation,  but  as  the 
contents  are  withdrawn  the  hopper  will  rise,  and,  on  reaching  a  certain 
point,  will  automatically  switch  in  the  current  driving  the  motors 
which  operate  the  feeding  conveyors.  As  the  hopper  becomes  filled 
again,  it  descends  and  again  cuts  off  the  current,  stopping  the  feed- 
ing conveyors. 

The  lime  is  fed  from  its  daily  supply  hopper  into  automatic  scales, 
each  of  which  dump  the  required  amount  into  its  tank,  at  regular 
intervals,  varying  from  1  to  4  minutes.  The  scales  are  designed  to 
weigh  any  amount  from  30  to  120  lb.  at  a  single  load,  the  frequency 
of  dumping  also  being  adjustable  between  intervals  of  1  and  4  min., 
the  two  adjustments  giving  quantities  varying  at  the  rate  of  from  10 
to  80  lb.  per  minute. 

The  sulphate  of  iron  is  delivered  from  its  daily  supply  hopper  into 
the  solution  tanks  by  the  feeders  previously  described. 

The  milk  of  lime  flows  from  the  mixing  tanks  into  one  of  the  heat- 
ing tanks  on  the  pump-room  floor  and  thence  to  the  collecting  tank 
from  which  it  is  taken  by  the  pumps.  The  collecting  tank  is  supplied 
with  a  varying  quantity  of  cold  water,  controlled  by  a  float  valve,  for 
the  purpose  of  cooling  and  diluting  the  milk  of  lime,  and  also  for  in- 
creasing the  volume  of  dilute  milk  of  lime,  so  that  the  pumps  shall 
not  empty  the  tank  at  any  time  because  of  the  varying  quantity  of 
milk  of  lime  flowing  from  the  mixing  tanks,  or  because  of  the  variable 
speed  of  the  pumps  themselves  on  account  of  variation  in  voltage  of 
the  current  supplied. 

The  conveyors  and  elevators  are  shown  in  plan  and  elevation  on 
Plates  LXXVin  and  LXXIX,  and  Fig.  3.  The  lump  lime  is  un- 
loaded from  the  car  into  the  crushers,  A  and  B,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
building.  It  is  crushed  to  i  in.  and  smaller,  and  carried  by  Con- 
veyors A  and  B  to  Conveyor  C,  which  dumps  it  into  the  boot  of  Ele- 
vator D,  by  which  it  is  elevated  to  Conveyor  E,  which  runs  above  the 
lime  storage  bins  and  dumps  into  these  bins  through  doors  provided 
for  that  purpose. 

In  taking  lime  from  the  bins  for  daily  use,  the  crushed  lime  feeds 
by  gravity  into  Conveyor  F,  which  delivers  it  to  Elevator  G,  which. 
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in  turn,  carries  it  up  to  the  lantern  and  delivers  it  to  the  daily  supply 
hopper. 

The  sulphate  of  iron  will  be  unloaded  from  cars  on  the  west  side 
of  the  building  by  an  automatic  power  shovel  into  Conveyor  H, 
whence  by  Conveyors  H  and  I,  Elevator  J  and  Conveyor  K,  it  will  be 
delivered  into  the  storage  bins.  It  will  be  taken  from  the  bins  by  the 
same  method  as  the  crushed  lime,  by  Conveyor  L  and  Elevator  M,  to 
the  daily  supply  hopper.  As  before  mentioned,  the  motors  driving  the 
conveyors  and  elevators  feeding  the  daily  supply  hoppers  will  be  started 
and  stopped  automatically  by  the  vertical  motion  of  the  hoppers.  The 
daily  supply  hoppers  will  each  carry  from  60  000  to  60  000  lb.  of  ma- 
terial, which  is  sufficient  for  from  2  to  2i  days'  supply  of  sulphate  of 
iron,  and  from  16  to  20  hours'  supply  of  lime,  at  the  present  rate  of  use. 

In  case  any  of  the  machinery  feeding  the  daily  supply  hoppers 
breaks  down,  provision  is  made  for  drawing  either  sulphate  of  iron  or 
lime,  or  both,  from  the  bottoms  of  the  bins  into  small  cars  on  the  base- 
ment floor,  from  which  they  will  be  elevated  by  the  freight  elevator, 
shown  on  Plate  LXXX,  to  the  mixing  floor,  when  the  tanks  will  be  fed 
by  hand,  as  is  being  done  at  the  present  time. 

The  cost  of  operating  the  new  plant  is  estimated  at  $17  000  per 
year,  including  interest  and  depreciation,  as  compared  to  $21 500,  which 
has  been  the  average  cost  of  operation  for  the  past  three  years.  The 
actual  yearly  cost  of  operation  alone  of  the  new  plant  will  be  at  least 
$9  000  less  than  that  of  the  original  plant. 

There  are  now  being  built  two  new  settling  basins,  Nos.  7  and  8, 
having  a  capacity  of  75  000  000  gal.,  at  a  cost  of  about  $500  000.  These 
basins  are  constructed  with  reinforced  concrete  walls  of  sections  shown 
on  Plate  LXXXI.  The  walls  are  backed  with  clay  puddle  18  in.  thick. 
The  floor  is  covered  with  9  in.  of  concrete,  in  blocks  8  ft.  square,  on 
18  in.  of  clay  puddle,  the  joints  between  the  blocks  being  filled  with  an 
asphalt  filler. 

These  basins  are  located  as  shown  on  Plate  LXXXII,  and  are  con- 
nected to  the  drawing  conduit,  the  by-pass,  and  Basin  No.  6,  in  such 
manner  that  the  flow  of  water  may  be  changed  according  to  any  de- 
sired direction,  thus  making  the  operation  of  the  settling  basins  per- 
fectly flexible  and  adaptable  to  any  conditions  which  may  arise.  Basin 
Kg.  8  is  connected  with  the  filling  chamber  by  a  7-ft.  steel-pipe  con- 
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nection,  so  that  the  raw  water  may  be  introduced  directly  into  it, 
making.it  a  primary  settling  basin  if  desired,  and  when  Basin  No. 
6  is  made  the  primary  settling  basin,  clear  water  may  be  drawn 
from  Basin  No.  1  through  the  7-ft.  pipe  into  Basin  No.  8,  thus 
making  Basin  No.  7  the  £nal  basin  from  which  the  treated  water 
is  drawn.  With  these  basins  in  service  and  the  improved  facilities 
for  uniform  treatment  afforded  by  the  new  coagulating  plant,  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  St.  Louis  will  be  supplied  with  water  as 
agreeable  to  the  eye  and  as  pure  and  wholesome  as  is  enjoyed  by 
any  city  in  the  United  States. 

From  the  inception  of  the  first  idea  of  the  St.  Louis  process 
of  clarifying  and  purifying  the  water  supply,  the  work  has  been 
prosecuted  with  all  the  energy  and  skill  of  the  Department,  in- 
dividually and  collectively.  No  one  man,  apart  from  the  Water 
Commissioner  himself,  who,  of  course,  has  borne  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  the  responsibility  o|  success  or  failure,  can  be  considered 
to  be  entitled  to  more  credit  for  its  success  than  any  other  em- 
ployee engaged  upon  that  particular  work.  It  would  not  be  just  to 
conclude  this  article  without  mentioning  the  valuable  and  efficient 
services  of  Mr.  Arthur  I.  Jacobs,  Engineer  in  Charge  of  the  Supply 
and  Purifying  Division,  and  Mr.  Wilson  D.  Monfort,  Chemist  of 
the  Department,  both  of  whom  have  contributed  largely  to  the 
success  of  the  process. 
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Subject  for  Discission: 

"(a)  What  is  the  best  apparatus  and  most  economical  system  for 
cleaning  producer  or  furnace  gas,  to  be  used  in  gas  engines  ? 

"(6)  To  what  extent  is  ordinary  producer  gas,  made  from  bitumi- 
nous coal,  used  in  gas  engines,  and  what  practical  results 
have  been  obtained  by  any  methods  for  removing  tar  or 
soot?"  

By  Timoleon  Geelen,  Esq, 


Mr.  Gceien.         TiMOLEON  Geelen,  Esq.  (by  letter). — The  following  discussion 
relates  principally  to  the  development  of  gas  generators  in  Europe. 

Besides  illuminating  gas,  which  is  too  costly  for  heating  pur- 
poses, two  other  kinds  of  gas  have  been  in  use  in  Europe  for  a  long 
time,  namely,  Siemens  gas,  and  water  gas. 

Siemens  gas  is  produced  by  the  incomplete  burning  of  cheap 
coal  in  a  high  furnace,  and  consists  principally  of  carbon  oxide 
and  nitrogen. 

1  kg.  of  carbon,  by  combustion  into  carbon  oxide  (CO),  pro- 
duces 2  400  t.  u.  (4  320  B.  t.  u.  per  lb.). 

1  kg.  of  carbon,  by  combustion  into  carbonic  acid  (COj),  pro- 
duces 8  000  t.  u.  (14  400  B.  t.  u.  per  lb.). 

The  highest  possible  efficiency  practically  obtainable,  therefore,  is 
8  000  —  2  400_^^ 
8~000  "•'• 


♦  Continued  from  August,  1907,  Proceeding$. 
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• 
As  the  temperature  of  the  Siemens  furnace  is  very  high,  the  gas  Mr.  Oeeien. 
is  not  exactly  suitable  for  power  purposes,  as  it  needs  to  be  cooled, 
and  therefore  the  efficiency  of  the  generator  is  small.  Water  gas 
seems  to  be  more  suitable.  It  is  produced  by  passing  steam  through 
burning  coal,  and  consists  principally  of  carbon  oxide  and  hydro- 
gen. 

C  +HjO  =  CO  +  2H. 
12  kg.  of  carbon  require  for  their  combustion  16  kg.  of  oxygen 
or  18  kg.  of  water,  thus  corresponding  to  1  kg.  of  carbon  to  1.5  kg. 
of  water. 

1  kg.  of  carbon,  by  combustion  into  CO,  produces  2  400  t.  u. 
(4  320B.  t.  u.  per  lb.). 

1.6  kg.  of  water  requires  by  decomposition  1.5  X  3  200  =  4  800 
t.  u.  (1.5  X  5  760  =  8  640  B.  t.  u.  per  1.5  lb.). 

This  shows  that  a  water-gas  furnace  does  not  produce  heat,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  consumes  heat.  For  this  reason,  such  a  furnace 
cannot  work  continuously,  but  must  be  blast  warm  after  hav- 
ing cooled  itself.  For  a  regular  service,  at  least  two  furnaces  are 
necessary,  and  these  have  to  work  alternately.  The  reversion, 
which  is  necessary  every  few  minutes,  makes  the  service  very  in- 
commodious. 

Water  gas  consists  of  equal  parts  of  carbon  oxide  and  hydro- 
gen. The  molecular  volume  of  each  of  the  two  kinds  of  gas  is 
23.13.  The  formation  heat  of  water  is  58  100  t.  u.,  of  carbon  oxide, 
29  000  t.  u.,  and  of  carbonic  acid,  96  960  t.  u.  The  heating  value 
of  the  pure  water  gas,  therefore,  will  be : 

(58 100  +  96  960 -— 29  000) -f- (2  X  23.13)  =  2  730  t.  u.  per  cu.  m. 
(306  B.  t.  u.  per  cu.  ft.). 

The  reaction  in  the  Siemens  furnace  is :  C  +  O  =  CO.  As 
this  furnace  does  not  receive  oxygen,  but  atmospheric  air,  a  quan- 
tity of  nitrogen  also  enters  the  process,  namely : 

0  787       1 

6^213  X  2  ><  ^^'^^  =  ^2'' ^  ^^'  ^• 
The  calorific  value  of  the  gas,  therefore,  is : 
(96  960  —  29  000)  -r-  (23.13  -f  42.71)  =  1 030  t.  u.  per  cu.  m. 
(115  B.  t.  u.  per  cu.  ft.). 

It  seemed  advisable,  therefore,  to  make  a  combination  of  the 
two  processes,  and  introduce  a  mixture  of  air  and  steam  in  the 
furnace.  The  necessary  heat  for  making  the  water  gas  is  then 
furnished  by  the  formation  of  the  Siemens  gas,  and  therefore  the 
furnace  can  work  continuously,  the  reaction  being: 

C  +  0  =  CO;  C  +  H20  =  CO  +  2H. 
In  addition  to  23.13  cu.  m.  of  hydrogen  and  46.26  cu.  m.  of 
carbon  oxide,  the  gas  will  also  contain  42.71  cu.  m.  of  nitrogen,  as 
already  mentioned;  therefore,  the  112.1  cu.  m.  of  gas  will  contain 
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41%  of  carbon  oxide,  21%  of  hydrogen  and  38%  of  nitrogen.     Its 
calorific  Talue  will  be : 

[68100  +  2    (96  960  — 29  000)]  ^112.1  =  1 700    t.    u.    per    cu.    m. 
(190  B.t  u.  per  cu.  ft). 

The  Englishman,  Dowson,  was  the  firet  to  introduce  an  arrange- 
ment to  produce  such  mixed  gaa,  about  1885.  At  first  he  used 
anthracite  as  fuel,  which  gave  him  a  pure  gas;  later,  he  also  used 
coke.  Fig.  4  shows  the  general  arrangement.  The  water  is  evapo- 
rated in  the  boiler.  A,  The  superheated  steam  passes  through  the 
suction  air  blast,  a,  and  the  mixture  of  air  and  steam  passes  under 
the  grate.  The  gaa  produced  in  the  generator,  S,  passes  the  cleaner, 
0,  then  through  the  scrubber,  E,  and  the  saw-dust  cleaner,  D.  The 
gas  then  passes  into  the  receiver. 

DOWSON 'S  fiAS 


An  attempt  has  been  made  to  use  the  Dowson  system  hj  utilizing 
the  heat  of  the  gas  which  leaves  the  generator,  and  in  this  way  an 
efficiency  of  76%  has  been  obtained.  This  means  that  the  calorific 
value  of  the  gas  is  equal  to  three-fourths  of  that  of  the  carbon  from 
which  it  has  been  produced. 

The  most  important  simplification  in  the  construction  of  gas 
generators  is  that  of  Bonier,  dating  from  about  1895.  Instead  of 
introducing  the  air  by  a  steam  blast,  as  in  Dowson's  arrangement. 
Bonier  leaves  the  function  of  introducing  the  air  to  the  engine  it- 
self, establishing  in  this  way  the  well-known  suction-gas  arrange- 
ment.    Fig.  6  shows  the  general  arrangement  of  such  an  installa- 

The  evaporator  forms  a  part  of  the  generator,  and  the  water  is 
heated  to  a  temperature  of  from  80  to  90°  cent,  by  the  passing  gas. 
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This  evaporator  is  in  communication  with  the  atmospheric  air  Mr  g««i«u. 
through  an  opening,  t.  The  entering  air  strikes  the  surface  of  the 
heated  water  and,  after  being  saturated  with  water  vapor,  paaaea 
under  the  grat«.  The  evaporator  ia  provided  with  an  overflow  con- 
ducting the  water  into  the  ash-pit  where  it  extinguishes  the  ash 
and  also  partly  evaporates,  thus  contributing  to  the  formation  of 
gas. 

A  further  change  in  the  general  construction  of  gas  generators 
was  made  by  Taylor,  who  separated  the  evaporator  from  the  gener- 
ator, resulting  in  the  arraugement  shown  in  Fig.  6. 

Gas  generators  have  also  been  constructed  without  the  evapo- 
rator, the  water  being  injected  in  small  quantities  which  evaporate 
immediately.     The  advantage  of  this  combination  is  that  it  is  not 


necessary  to  wait  until  the  water  in  the  evaporator  has  reached  the 
required  temperature  before  the  machinery  can  be  put  into  opera- 
tion.   Fig,  7  shows  a  generator  of  this  kind. 

The  air  enters  the  hollow  cover  of  the  generator  at  a,  where  it 
is  heated,  and  then  passes  into  the  apace,  h,  where  it  is  heated 
still  more  by  the  gas.  Into  this  space  the  water  is  injected  and 
evaporates  immediately,  the  mixture  of  air  and  water  vapor  being 
conducted  under  the  grate  through  the  pipe,  d. 

To  adapt  the  quantity  of  injected  water  to  the  working  suction 
of  the  engine,  the  generator  is  provided  with  a  feed-water  regu- 
lator, shown  in  Fig.  8.  This  regulator  consists  of  an  open  receptacle 
into  which  water  enters  at  k,  and  from  which  water  flows  to  the 
evaporator  through  the  valve,  i.     This  valve  is  supported  by  the 
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flexible  plate,  h,  which  is  the  bottom  of  the  box,  I.    The  lift  of  Mr.  i 
this  plate  is  limited  by  the  screw,  m.    The  box,  I,  is  connected  with 
the  suction  pipe  of  the  engine.    The  stronger  the  suction,  the  higher 
the  plate,  Jc,  will  be  lifted,  and  the  more  water  will  flow  to  the 
evaporator  through  the  valve,  i. 

After  leaving  the  generator  the  gas  requires  cleaning,  and  this 
is  generally  done  in  the  difFerent  apparatus  described  hereafter. 

At  first  the  gas  passes  a  receptacle  filled  with  water,  where  it 
loses  a  portion  of  the  dust  it  contains.  Afterward  it  passes  an 
apparatus  generally  called  a  scrubber.  This  ia  a  high  cylindrical 
receptacle  filled  with  coke,  the  gas  entering  through  an  opening 
near  the  bottom.     In  passing  upward  it  meets  a  spray  of  water 
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which  cools  it.  In  this  apparatus  the  gas  loses  also  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  tar  it  contains. 

Another  apparatus  for  cleaning  the  gaa  ia  the  ao-called  con- 
denser. It  consists  of  a  number  of  perforated  plates  placed  in  such 
a  way  that  the  gaa  passing  through  a  hole  of  one  plate  strikes  the 
unperforated  part  of  the  next  plate,  thereby  losing  a  portion  of 
the  tar  it  contains. 

If  the  fuel  used  contains  much  tar,  the  gaa  ia  forced  to  pasa 
another  cleaner,  where  it  ia  purified  on  its  way  through  a  bed  of 
Baw-duat. 

The  installations  which  have  been  mentioned  are  only  limited 
to  the  use  of  anthracite,  coke  or  charcoal,  having  a  conaumption 
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Mr,  GosKq.  of  from  400  to  600  g.  per  h.p.  pet  hour,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  fuel. 

Fuel  contatniDg  much  tar,  and  also  other  cheap  bituminous 
coal,  cannot  be  used  continuously  with  good  results  in  these  gencT' 
ators,  and  therefore  constructors  have  been  endeavoring  to  dis- 
cover other  arrangements  better  adapted  to  the  use  of  such  fuels. 

The  first  to  succeed  in  installing  a  large  plant  of  this  kind  was 
Dr.  Uond,  in  England.  To  avoid  the  baking  of  the  fuel  and  ^^ 
formation  of  clinkera,  he  introduced  large  quantities  of  steam  into 
the  generator,  and  burned  the  heavy  tar-containing  gas  by  forcing 
it  to  pass  the  hot  fuel  bed  of  the  generator.  The  whole  arrange- 
ment baa  a  large  calorific  loss,  and  can  only  be  executed  on  a  large 
scale,  because  it  cannot  be  worked  with  profit  unless  it  is  com- 
bined with  an  installation  for  the  production  of  ammonia  sul- 
phate, the  whole  system  being  thus  very  complicated.     Notwith- 
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standing  this  inconvenience,  the  installation  has  given  satisfactory 
results  during  ten  years  of  service,  and  a  new  12  000-h.p.  plant, 
working  with  llfond  gas,  has  been  installed  recently  in  Madrid. 

Quite  a  different  system  has  given  satisfactory  results  in  Ger- 
many. This  arrangement,  called  Jahn's  ring  generator,  is  working 
with  the  poorest  coal,  even  with  the  so-called  "Klaubeberge." 

Aa  seen  from  Fig.  9,  Jahn's  ring  generator  is  composed  of  four 
generators  working  in  one  group.  They  are  taken  into  service  one 
after  the  other,  and  the  gas  of  the  third  and  fourth  is  led  through 
the  first  and  second,  which  are  already  burning  well.  In  these 
generators  is  found  a  real  formation  of  gas,  and,  besides  this,  the 
combustion  and  decomposition  of  the  heavy  tar-containing  gas. 
When  the  fuel -con  tents  of  the  first  generator  of  the  group,  which 
has  been  longest  in  service,  are  no  longer  sufficient  to  aid  in  the 
process,  this  generator  is  put  out  of  service,  after  being  entirely 
exhausted.  It  is  then  cleaned  and  recharged,  end  is  again  con- 
nected to  the  other  generators,  the  other  three  advancing  corre- 
spondingly in  the  process. 
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It  must  be  stated,  however,  that  this  system,  also,  is  only  possi-  Mr.  Oeeien. 
ble  for  large  installations. 

The  modem  construction  of  nearly  all  generators  for  the  use 
of  bituminous  coal,  lignite  or  turf,  is  based  on  the  same  principle, 
that  of  changing  the  fuel  first  into  coke,  and  afterward  gasifying 
this  coke.  The  gas  formed  by  the  coking  of  the  fuel  contains 
much  tar;  this  is  decomposed,  and  the  gas  is  made  '^permanent'' 
by  passing  it  through  a  bed  of  incandescent  fuel  in  the  generator. 

The  fuel  column  in  these  generators  is  made  high,  and  the  gas 
when  produced  leaves  the  generator  in  the  middle  of  the  column. 
The  fuel  in  the  upper  part  of  the  generator  is  coked,  and  the  gas 
thus  formed  is  led  under  the  grate,  being  forced  to  pass  the  hot 
fuel  bed  of  the  generator,  where  it  is  made  permanent.  There  is 
no  loss  in  this  process,  as  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  water  formed 
by  the  combustion  are  again  reduced  to  carbon  oxide,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen. 

Fig.  10  shows  the  details  of  a  generator  of  this  kind. 
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The  gas  is  sucked  off  at  a;  the  distillation  gas  produced  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  generator,  h,  falls  through  the  pipe,  i,  into  the 
pipe,  d,  the  latter  ending  in  the  middle  of  the  grate.  Into  this 
pipe  steam  is  also  introduced.  The  distillation  gas  is  thus  forced 
to  pass  the  fire,  and  is  made  permanent. 

A  different  arrangement  to  obtain  the  same  effect  is  made  by 
the  construction  of  the  so-called  "double-working  generators." 
They  have  two  burning  zones,  one  on  the  grate  below,  the 
other  at  the  top  of  the  fuel  column,  while  the  gas  is  sucked  off  in 
the  middle  of  the  column. 

The  fuel  at  the  top  of  the  column  is  at  first  coked,  then  passes 
into  the  upper  burning  zone,  is  extinguished  on  its  way  downward, 
and  is  finally  consumed  over  the  grate.  The  distillation  gas  formed 
in  the  upper  part  is  sucked  through  the  upper  burning  zone  and  is 
thereby  made  permanent. 
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Fipr-  11  shows  a  type  of  these  generators. 

It  seems,  however,  that  these  generators  also  have  not  given  en- 
tirely satisfactory  results  where  coking  coal  is  used,  and  it  has 
been  necessary  to  use  ^cient  mechanical  arrangements  in  their 
upper  parta  to  prevent  this  baking. 

One  kind  of  bituminous  coal  has  proved  excellent  for  use  in 
the  double-working  generators,  this  fuel  being  lignite. 

Lignite  is  obtainable  almost  everywhere  at  a  very  low  price. 
In  1902  the  Gasmotorenfahrik  Deutz,  Germany,  constructore  of  the 
Otto  engines,  had  installed  at  the  Diisseldorf  Exhibition  a  suction- 
gas  plant  which  worked  with  lignite.  This  inatallatioa  is  still  in 
operation,  and  is  giving  entirely  satisfactory  results. 


GENERATOR  OF  TME  QASMOTOHEMFABHIR  DEUTi 

Flu.  11. 

In  general,  the  suction-gas  process,  with  lignite  aa  fuel,  is  very 
simple.  Lignite  does  not  bake  together,  and  the  tar  in  the  gaa 
is  not  of  as  much  importance  as  the  tar  in  the  gas  from  ordinary 
coal.  The  only  inconvenience  is  the  bad  quality  of  the  water  leav- 
ing the  cleaning  apparatus. 

In  Germany  lignite  briquettes  are  used  to  a  great  extent,  and 
have  given  excellent  results.  While  the  common  lignite  has  from 
40  to  60%  of  water  and  a  calorific  value  of  from  2  000  to  3  800 
t  u.  (from  3  600  to  6  840  B.  t.  u.  per  lb.),  the  lignite  briquettea 
have  less  than  20%  of  water  and  a  calorific  value  of  about  4  800 
t.  u.  (8  640  B.  t.  u.  per  lb.). 

Fig.  12  is  an  illustration  of  a  lignite  generator. 

Turf,  also,  can  be  used  in  the  double- working  generator;  and  even 
poor  classes  of  turf,  with  from  40  to  50%  of  water,  can  be  used 
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advantageously.     Turf  gives  from  1.3  to  1.8  cu.  m.  of  gas  per  kg.  Mr.  GMien 
(from  31  to  29  cu.  ft.  per  lb.),  corresponding  to  an  average  calorific 
value  of  from  1350  to  1499  t.  u.  per  cu.  m.  (from  2  400  to  2  500 
B.  t.  u.  per  cu.  ft.). 

Fig.  13  represents  a  generator  for  the  use  of  turf. 

The  shaft  consists  of  two  parts,  the  upper  and  wider  part  being 
provided  with  two  grates,  and  the  lower  and  narrower  part  with 
the  ordinary  grate.  During  the  service  the  turf  bums  only  at  the 
border  of  the  upper  grate.  The  inner  part  of  the  fuel  columii 
does  not  bum  but  sinka  gradually  downward,  thereby  being  coked. 
The  gas  produced  in  the  upper  part  of  the  generator  passes  through 
the  hole,  c,  and  the  pipe,  d,  under  the  grate;  then  it  goes  through 
the  burning  zone,  and  is  sucked  off  through  the  hole,  r. 


Another  generator  may  be  mentioned,  namely,  that  of  Rich€, 
which  is  especially  adapted  for  the  gasification  of  wood.  It  must 
be  stated,  however,  that  wood  alone  does  not  give  good  results  in 
service,  and  that  a  second  fuel,  carbon,  is  necessary  to  aid  in  the 
process.     Fig.  14  shows  the  general  arrangement  of  this  generator. 

It  is  composed  of  two  shafts,  the  first  serving  as  a  feeding 
reservoir  for  the  grate,  h,  on  which  the  wood  is  burning,  the  sec- 
ond being  filled  with  charcoal  for  tie  reduction  of  the  produced 
carbonic  acid.  The  tar-containing  gas  passes  the  fire,  over  the 
grate,  and  is  thus  burned  and  reduced  to  carbon  oxide  by  the 
burning  charcoal.  The  gas  is  then  cooled  in  the  pipes,  d  and  e, 
by  injected  water. 
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Hr.  Geeien.  The  Idea  of  using  two  difierent  kinds  of  fuel  is  also  brought  out 
in  tlie  generator  of  Lencauohez.  However,  instead  of  using  two 
different  generators,  he  uses  only  one  for  hoth  kinds  of  fuel,  as 
ehowD  in  Fig.  15. 


RICH ^'3  WOOD-OENER*rOH 


Gaa  coal  ia  introducpd  into  the  generator  through  the  hole,  a, 
coke  is  introduced  through  the  hole.  b.  The  water  is  evaporated 
in  tlie  ash-pit.  The  gas  produced  is  forced  to  pass  the  burning  bed 
of  coke,  thus  being  reduced.     The  holes,  d  and  c,  will  give  black 
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smoke,  while  the  hole,  c,  is  giving  colorless  gas.     This  generator  Mr.  ghIsii 
is  especially  designed  for  heating  purposes.     From  76  to  80%  of 
gas  coal  requires  from  25  to  20%  of  coke. 

The  arrangements  for  cleaning  the  gas  produced  in  the  gener- 
ators described  are  the  same  as  those  already  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  anthracite  and  coke  generators. 

It  19  not  the  writer'a  intfintion  to  give  a  full  description  of  the 
great  number  of  gas  generators  on  the  market.  Nearly  all  these 
are  based  more  or  less  on  the  principle  already  mentioned,  namely, 
that  of  changing  the  fuel  first  into  coke,  which  is  then  gasified, 
the  tar-containing  gas  heing  forced  to  pass  an  incandescent  bed  of 
fuel,  where  it  is  made  permanent. 

The  coke  furnaces  and  high  furnaces  are  generators  of  quite  a 
different  class.  In  Germany  there  are  two  different  classes  of  coke 
furnaces.    The  first  is  the  so-called  'Tlammofen,"  which  are  heated 
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with  all  the  gas  the  furnace  produces.  The  heat  of  the  burned  gas, 
which  has  a  temperature  of  1 100°  cent.,  is  used  everywhere  for  heat- 
ing boilers.  The  result  obtained  therewith  is,  that  for  every  kilo- 
gram of  coal  put  into  the  furnace  1.2  kg.  of  water  can  be  evapo- 
rated, thus  regaining  about  one-sixth  of  the  heat  of  the  coal. 

The  second  class  of  coke  furnaces  contains  the  so-called 
"Nebengewinnungaofen,"  which  deliver  not  only  the  hot  burned 
gaa  but  also  coke  gaa.  The  gas  leaving  the  coke  furnace  is  first 
cooled,  then  it  is  separated  from  the  tar,  ammonia,  benzol,  etc., 
which  it  contains,  and  is  then  returned  partially  to  the  furnaces, 
where  it  heata  them,  the  heat  of  the  burned  gas  being  utilized  un- 
der steam  boilers.  The  remaining  gas  could  be  utilized  in  gaa 
engines,  but  it  is  alao  generally  used  to  heat  steam  boilers.  The 
quantity  of  this  gas  depends  mainly  on  the  quality  of  the  fuel, 
and  especially  on  the  water  it  contains. 

The  combined  heat  of  the  burned  gas  and  the  coke  gas  of  the 
"Nebengewjnnungsofen"  does  not  evaporate  as  much  water  as  the 
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Mr.  Goelen.  heat  of  the  burned  gas  of  the  "Flammofen"  alone,  being  only  from 
0.8  to  0.9  kg.  of  water  per  kg.  of  coal.  Two-thirds  of  this  belongs 
to  the  burned  gas,  and  one-third  to  the  remaining  coke  gas. 

If  it  is  intended  to  dispose  of  the  largest  possible  quantity  of 
coke  gas  for  use  in  gas  engines,  and  thus  not  use  the  heat  of  the 
burned  gas  for  heating  steam  boilers,  the  coke  gas  leaving  the 
furnace  is  led  into  the  so-called  "Regeneratif"  furnace.  The  quan- 
tity of  gas  which  can  be  disposed  of  by  using  this  furnace  is  from 
100  to  140  cu.  m.  per  ton  of  coal. 

It  is  now  a  question  of  great  interest  to  know  how  the  highest 
possible  horse-power  can  be  obtained  from  the  disposable  heat. 
Experience  has  shown  that  nearly  the  same  capacity  is  obtained 
in  the  three  following  cases: 

1. — ^By  utilizing  the  entire  heat  of  the  burned  gas  of  the 
'Tlammofen"  in  modern  steam  boiler  plants; 

2. — ^By  utilizing  the  heat  of  the  burned  gas  of  the  "Nebenge- 
winnungsofen"  in  steam  engines  or  turbines,  and  the  remaining 
gas  in  gas  engines; 

3. — ^By  utilizing  the  whole  amount  of  gas  of  the  regenerator 
furnace  in  gas  engines. 

At  first  sight  it  seems  to  be  strange  that,  using  a  regenerator 
furnace  and  gas  engines,  it  is  not  possible  to  produce  a  larger 
capacity.  But  the  fact  that  a  large  amount  of  heat  is  lost  through 
the  chimney  of  the  regenerator  furnace  has  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

If  only  the  "Nebengewinnungsofen"  are  considered,  about  one- 
third  more  capacity  can  be  obtained  by  installing  a  combined  steam 
and  gas  plant,  than  by  installing  a  whole  steam  plant;  but  the  ser- 
vice is  somewhat  difficult  with  such  a  combined  system,  and  will 
only  give  satisfactory  results  in  large  plants. 

For  this  reason  it  must  not  be  thought  strange  that,  for  in- 
stance in  Germany,  gas  engines  working  with  coke-furnace  gas 
are  not  yet  used  to  any  great  extent.  If  other  arrangements  are 
successful  in  obtaining  more  disposable  gas  from  the  regenerator 
furnaces,  the  coke  gas  engine  will  make  its  way  as  rapidly  as  the 
high-furnace  gas  engine. 

In  the  high  furnace  the  conditions  are  much  more  favorable,  as 
it  delivers  considerable  quantities  of  gas.  However,  in  composi- 
tion, coke-furnace  gas  and  high-furnace  gas  are  quite  different. 
Coke-furnace  gas,  produced  by  the  gasification  of  coal,  contains 
principally  methane  (CH^)  and  hydrogen,  and  has  a  very  high 
calorific  value  of  about  4000  t.  li.  per  cu.  m.  (448  B.  t.  u.  per  cu. 

ft). 

High-furnace  gas,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  poor  gas,  and  contains 
only  one-third  of  combustible  substances,  especially  carbon  oxide 
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(CO),  and  has  a  calorific  value  of  only  from  800  to  900  t.  u.  per  Mr.  Geeien. 
cu.  m.  (from  90  to  100  B.  t.  u.  per  cu.  ft.). 

High-furnace  gas  requires  but  little  air  in  its  combustion,  about 
its  own  volume;  coke-furnace  gas  requires  from  6  to  6  times  more 
air,  and,  notvdthstanding  this,  the  mixture  is  about  20%  stronger 
than  the  high-furnace  gas  mixture,  so  that  coke-gas  engines  could 
be  built  smaller  than  high-furnace  gas  engines.  This  is  principally 
due  to  the  hydrogen  contents  in  coke-furnace  gas. 

Generally,  however,  the  dimensions  of  each  kind  of  machinery 
are  made  the  same,  taking  into  consideration  an  average  indicated 
pressure  of  4.8  atmospheres  (about  70  lb.).  The  only  difference 
in  their  construction  is  that  the  compression  in  the  cylinder  is 
different  for  the  two  kinds  of  gas,  being  for  high-furnace  gas  at 
least  12  atmospheres  (about  185  lb.),  and  for  coke-furnace  gas 
only  8  atmospheres  (about  116  lb.). 

The  cleaning  of  these  gases  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
a  distinction  has  to  be  made  if  the  gas  is  to  be  used  only  for  heat- 
ing purposes  or  for  gas-engine  service.  In  the  first  case  the  dust 
contained  in  the  gas  may  be  about  0.5  g.  per  cu.  m.  (about  0.0003 
lb.  per  cu.  ft.),  in  the  second  case  only  a  quantity  of  0.02  g.  per 
cu.  m.,  or  less,  is  admitted  (about  0.0000013  lb.  per  cu.  ft.). 

However,  as  the  better-cleaned  gas  has  also  given  better  results 
in  steam-boiler  plants,  the  same  cleaning  process  is  generally 
adopted  at  the  present  time  for  both  cases  of  utilizing  the  gas. 

The  coke-furnace  gas  has  its  principal  cleaning  during  the 
process  of  separating  the  tar,  ammonia,  benzol,  etc.,  and  has  only 
to  be  cleaned  of  the  remaining  tar,  sulphur  and  cyanide. 

High-furnace  gas  has  to  be  separated  principally  from  the 
dust  it  contains. 

The  remaining  tar  in  coke-furnace  gas  is  separated  by  passing 
the  gas  through  a  coke-scrubber  and  afterward  through  a  drying 
apparatus.  Sulphur  and  cyanide  are  separated  by  passing  the  gas 
through  an  apparatus  containing  "Raseneisenerz,"  a  carbonic  iron 
ore.  If  the  gas  is  not  freed  sufficiently  from  sulphur,  it  may  soon 
be  observed  by  the  corrosion  of  the  piston  rod,  valves,  and  other 
parts. 

The  separation  of  dust  from  high-furnace  gas  requires  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  force,  being  about  2%  of  the  capacity  of  the 
working  machinery.  The  general  principle  followed  in  this  clean- 
ing, process  is,  to  force  the  dust  into  the  water,  with  which  it  is 
then  removed. 

An  apparatus  of  this  type,  very  much  used  in  Germany  is  the 
centrifugal  cleaner  of  Theisen,  the  construction  of  which  is  shown 
in  Fig.  16.  Besides  this,  a  number  of  centrifugal  cleaners  have 
been  put  on  the  market,  also  a  certain  type  of  ball  mill. 
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Mr.  Gecien.  As  already  stated,  the  gas  in  these  cleaning,  apparatus  is  freed 
from  dust,  so  that  it  contains  not  more  than  0.02  g.  per  cu.  m. 
(0.0000013  lb.  per  cu.  ft.).  Therefore  it  contains  less  dust  than 
the  surrounding  air  in  the  working  plant.  As  a  final  cleaner,  a 
slack-wool,  or  a  saw-dust,  cleaner  is  used. 

The  great  importance  of  the  use  of  coke-furnace  gas  and  hifeh- 
furnace  gas  is  seen  clearly,  if  an  approximate  calculation  is  made 
in  reference  to  the  capacity  of  coke  and  high  furnaces. 

During  1906  the  production  of  coke  in  Germany  was  about 
20  000  000  tons,  -corresponding  to  about  27  000  000  tons  of  coal. 

For  calculating  the  capacity  which  can  be  ottained  from  the 
disposable  heat,  we  accept,  per  horse  power  per  hour,  in  modern 
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steam  engines  or  turbines,  G  0(X)  t.  u.  (about  1  500  B.  t.  u.)  or  6 
kg.  (13.2  lb.)  of  superheated  steam;  and  for  modern  gas  engines, 
3  (KM)  t.  u.  (about  750  B.  t.  u.).  In  these  figures  all  possible  losses 
are  included. 

Taking  this  into  consideration,  we  find  for  coke  furnaces  a 
<lis])osable  capacity  of  about  560  000  h.p.  in  combined  steam  en- 
gin(»s  and  gas  plants,  or  in  pure  gas  plants. 

Still  more  favorable  conditions  are  found  with  high-furnace  gas. 

The  iron  production  during  1906  in  (Jermany  was  about 
12  000  (KM)  tons.  Per  ton  of  iron  produced,  5  000  cu.  m.  of  gas  are 
l)roduced  (176  585  cu.  ft.),  with  an  average  calorific  value  of  about 
800  t.  u.  ix»r  cu.  m.  (about  90  B.  t.  u.  per  cu.  ft.).  Of  this  quantity, 
2  5(K)  cu.  m.  are  required  to  heat  the  air,  thus  leaving  the  remaining 
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2  500  cu.  m.  for  use  in  gas  engines.    According  to  this,  we  find  a  dis-  Mr.  Geeien. 
posal  capacity  of  1  000  000  h.p.  in  gas  engines,  or  a  capacity  of  600  000 
h.p.  utilizing  the  gas  in  modern  steam  engines  or  turbines.    Thus  the 
tota\  capacity  which  can  be  obtained  in  Germany  alone  by  utilizing 
coke-furnace  and  high-furnace  gas  is  about  1  500  000  h.p. 

In  the  United  States,  where  the  production  of  coke  and  iron  is 
much  greater  than  in  Germany,  still  more  surprising  figures  may  be 
found. 

Coke-furnace  and  high-furnace  gas  received  only  special  attention 
after  the  successful  construction  of  large  gas  engines  of  a  practical 
type.  The  construction  of  these  engines  was  begun  about  1890,  and  the 
makers  encountered  many  difficulties.  Nearly  all  constructors  took 
the  small  gas  engine  (and  the  good  results  obtained  with  it)  as  a 
model  for  the  construction  of  the  larger  types,  and  it  was  especially  the 
construction  of  the  cylinder  head  which  caused  the  greatest  difficulty; 
but,  after  abandoning  this  method  of  construction,  and  taking  into 
consideration  the  results  obtained  in  building  large  steam  engines, 
they  succeeded  at  last  in  making  large  gas-engine  units,  which  would 
work  under  complete  guaranty. 

It  is  not  the  writer's  intention  to  describe  the  very  interesting  de- 
tails of  the  construction  of  these  large  gas  engines.  He  will  only 
state  here  that  the  largest  gas  engines  yet  built  have  a  maximum 
capacity  of  from  1 000  to  1  600  h.p.  per  cylinder,  and  that  the  total 
maximum  capacity  of  engines  built  in  tandem-compound  arrangement 
has   been  3  600  h.p. 
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Discussion.* 


By  Langdon  Pearse,  Jun.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 


[r.  Psarse.  Langdon  Pearse,  Jun.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — The  writer 
would  like  to  obtain  information  relative  to  concrete  exposed  to  the 
continued  heat  of  a  furnace,  or  to  hot  flue  gases,  as  in  a  chimney. 
Such  information  would  throw  some  light  on  the  wearing  qualities  of 
concrete  as  a  fire  resister.  In  the  design  of  a  flue  for  the  new  Scioto 
River  Pumping  Station  at  Columbus,  Ohio  (under  the  direction  of 
John  H.  Gregory,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Engineer-in-Charge),  there  came 
up  the  question  of  exposing  a  concrete  face  to  flue  gases.  A  search 
of  the  literature  on  the  subject  gave  little  information,  and  finally  it 
was  decided  to  build  the  flue  of  a  special  concrete,  using  brickbats  in- 
stead of  crushed  limestone  for  ballast,  the  flue  to  be  lined  inside  with 
one  thickness  of  fire-brick,  and  covered  outside  with  pressed  brick  to 
match  the  wall  of  the  boiler-room.  This  flue  was  4  by  12  ft.  inside, 
and  cared  for  Babcock  and  Wilcox  boilers  having  a  total  capacity  of 
about  1  200  h.p. 

The  writer  would  also  like  to  point  out  the  utility  of  reinforc^  con- 
crete columns  built  up  of  structural  shapes  securely  riveted  togrether, 
the  steel  being  calculated  to  carry  all  the  dead  load  and  the  concrete 
all  the  live  load.  If  suitable  connections  be  devised  to  catch  the  floor 
and  beam  rods,  the  difiiculty  of  filling  the  column  with  a  mass  of 
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horizontal  rods  can  be  avoided.  Such  a  detail  was  worked  out  for  the  Mr.  ipearae. 
new  McGraw  Building  in  New  York  City.  Or  steel  columns,  calcu- 
lated to  carry  all  the  load,  dead  and  live,  with  a  concrete  cover  and 
filling  for  fire  protection  only,  may  be  used.  (Generally,  architects  de- 
sire smaU  columns,  sometimes  asking  for  dimensions  which  are  imprac- 
tical in  reinforced  concrete  as  commonly  designed  unless  very  high 
working  stresses  are  allowed. 

The  use  of  steel  column  framing  permits  the  use  of  smaller 
columns.,  puts  the  metal  in  far  better  shape  to  resist  flexure,  and  re- 
moves all  danger  of  poor  columns  caused  by  pouring  a  deep  column 
packed  full  of  round  rods. 
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WATER  SUPPLY. 

An  Informal  Discussion  at  the  Annual  Convention,  July  10th,  1907.* 


Subject  for  Discussion  : 


"Is  it  better  policy  to  purchase  and  control  v^^ater-sheds,  thereby  pre- 
venting the  pollution  of  impounding  reservoir  supplies,  or  to 
suflFer  a  certain  amount  of  pollution  of  such  supplies,  relying 
upon  filtration  to  correct  the  eflFects  thereof?" 


By  Messrs.  William  J.  Baldwin,  Gardiner  S.  Williams,  J.  T.  Noble 

Anderson,  William  B.  Fuller,  J.  Waldo  Smith,  and 

Pablo  SoLfs  and  Octavio  Guzman. 


[r.  Baldwin.  WiLLUM  J.  BALDWIN,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — Some  25  or  30  years  ago, 
small  filters  were  recognized  as  propagating  beds.  The  speaker  would 
like  to  ask  whether  there  is  anything  in  this,  and  what  engineers  know 
about  it? 

[r.  Williams.  GARDNER  S.  WiLLiAMS,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — It  may  be  proper  to  say 
a  word  in  regard  to  the  kinds  of  bacteria  that  are  to  be  dealt  with,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  statement  of  one  of  the  speakers,  that  owing 
to  the  absence  of  light  the  number  of  bacteria  may  be  very  decidedly 
reduced  in  passing  through  a  water-works  system.  It  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  those  bacteria  which  are  most  dangerous  to  the  human 
organism  thrive  in  the  darkness,  to  most  of  them  light  is  germicidal,  so 
that  the  above-cited  condition  would  fail  almost  entirely  to  reduce  the 
forms  of  bacteria  which  are  in  any  way  dangerous  to  health. 

The  subject  of  railroad  pollution  is  certainly  a  serious  one,  as  it 
can  readily  be  seen  that  closing  the  closets  while  traversing  water- 

•  Continued  from  August,  1907,  Proceedingt. 
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sheds  might,  in  time,  entail  closing  them  altogether,  and  it  seems  that  Mr.Wiiiiami 
the  more  rational  method  of  dealing  with  the  question  is  either  to  pro- 
vide receivers  upon  the  cars  for  the  dejecta,  or  to  install  such  systems 
of  drainage  along  the  railroads  as  will  divert  the  contamination  from 
the  water-shed. 

It  may  be  quite  safely  stated  that  while  there  is  no  question  that  a 
great  deal  can  be  done  to  improve  a  water  supply  by  eliminating  the 
sources  of  evident  pollution  from  the  water-shed,  yet  no  such  system 
will  ever  be  perfect.  It  will  never  be  possible  to  remove  all  such 
sources,  and  while  the  elimination  of  as  many  of  them  as  possible  is  to 
be  advocated,  a  community  is  not  thereby  warranted  in  using  a  surface 
water  subject  to  possible  pollution,  without  filtration.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  mere  filtration  of  the  water  or  the  mere  existence  of  a  filter 
operated  by  anybody  is  not  a  reliable  safeguard.  Whether  the  filter  be 
of  the  slow-sand,  or  of  the  so-called  rapid  or  mechanical  type,  it  needs 
very  close  attention,  and  unless  that  careful  watchfulness  accompanies 
the  operation,  one  cannot  depend  upon  it  any  more  than  upon  the 
ownership  of  a  wat«r-shed.  A  filter  is  a  very  delicate  machine,  and  it 
must  be  carefully  and  skilfully  handled. 

It  can  be  quite  definitely  asserted  that,  for  a  properly  operated 
filter,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  its  becoming  a  propagation  bed.  The 
mechanical  filter  which  is  not  washed  at  proper  intervals  will,  of  course, 
permit  of  the  passage  of  bacteria  by  becoming  filled,  since  the  sand  bed 
in  such  a  filter  operates  simply  as  a  strainer,  and  when  the  strainer  is 
filled  the  material  washes  out  at  the  bottom.  In  a  slow-sand  filter, 
however,  there  is  no  record  known  to  the  speaker  of  the  condition  sug- 
gested, in  the  70  years'  experience  with  that  type;  and  with  a  mechani- 
cal filter,  properly  attended,  nothing  of  the  sort  has  ever  occurred. 

J.  T.  Noble  Anderson,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — The  speaker  wishes  to  Mr.  Anders© 
call  attention  to  a  point  in  Mr.  Fuller's  discussion,  which  must  be  due 
to  some  misapprehension  on  his  part.  He  says  that  the  water-sheds  of 
several  cities,  among  which  he  mentions  Manchester,  England,  have 
been  acquired  at  a  cheap  price.  The  speaker  was  employed  many  years 
ago  on  the  Manchester  water  scheme,  and  also  on  that  of  Belfast, 
Ireland,  and  knows  that  the  prices  paid  at  both  places  were  not  what 
would  be  called  cheap;  for  example,  much  of  the  Manchester  water- 
shed was  acquired  from  the  Fleming  family,  who  asked  $2  600  per 
acre  for  the  land.  The  Manchester  Corporation  offered  $100  per  acre 
— the  great  difference  is  manifest — and  it  was  purchased  for  from 
$400  to  $500  per  acre. 

In  the  case  of  the  Belfast  water-works  the  average  price  originally 
paid  for  the  land  was  about  10  shillings  per  acre  per  annum,  which 
was  the  rental  price  paid  by  the  farmer.  This,  with  some  other  items, 
made  the  net  return  of  the  land  required  by  the  Belfast  Corporation 
about  $5  per  acre  per  annum.     With  the  compensation  paid  to  the 
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Anderson,  tenant  and  that  paid  to  the  landlord,  the  land  cost  the  Belfast  Water 
Board  on  an  average  of  from  $200  to  $250  per  acre. 

There  is  another  point  which  has  come  up  in  Australia,  and  which 
the  speaker  thihks  has  been  generally  overlooked  by  writers  on 
hydraulic  subjects,  and  that  is,  the  use  of  the  acquired  water-sheds  for 
re-foresting,  especially  in  sub-tropical  countries.  The  cutting  down 
of  forests  interferes  greatly  with  the  rainfall,  therefore  it  is  not  only 
important,  in  many  countries,  to  protect  the  water-shed  from  impurity, 
but  also  to  protect  it  from  natural  conditions,  so  that  the  rainfall  of 
the  range  in  which  the  water-shed  is  situated  will  not  be  impaired. 
By  the  judicious  planting  of  these  water-sheds  that  result  is  obtained, 
and  the  rainfall  may  be  actually  increased  and  a  revenue  earned.  In 
the  State  of  Victoria,  the  City  of  Melbourne  has  a  water-shed  roughly 
estimated  at  100  sq.  miles  of  forest,  that  will  sufBce  to  supply  a  popu- 
lation of  750  000,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  reached  within  the  next 
8  or  10  years,  and  the  Government  has  further  reserved  250000  acres 
all  of  which  will  be  conserved  ultimately  and  used  by  the  Melbourne 
Water  Commission.  The  point  is  an  exceedingly  important  one  on 
the  subject  in  hand. 

Mr.  w.  B.  William  B.  Fuller,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.-rThe  speaker  believes  that 
Puller.  ^jj  upland  water  supplies  should  be  filtered,  even  though  filtration  is 
put  in  merely  as  a  safeguard.  Where  it  is  suspected  or  known  that 
pollution  exists  on  an  upland  water-shed,  the  proper  course  to  pursue 
is,  first,  to  put  in  a  filter,  and  then,  if  further  funds  are  available,  to 
buy  up  and  remove  the  polluted  portions  of  the  water-shed. 

While  it  is  true,  as  has  often  been  said,  that  "innocence  is  better 
tlian  repentance,"  it  must  be  recognized  at  the  outset  that  no  upland 
water  supply,  about  which  there  could  be  any  question  regarding  the 
necessity  of  buying  up  any  portion  of  its  area,  can  be  pure;  and  unless 
the  entire  area  is  inaccessible  to  Man  and  beast,  we  have  the  ever 
present  possibility  of  outside  contamination  of  even  the  purest  sup- 
plies. 

Some  of  these  possible  sources  of  pollution  have  been  pointed  out, 
notably  the  contamination  possible  from  railway  trains  traversing  the 
water-shed  and  the  need  of  keeping  the  closets  closed  during  such  times. 

Passing  over  the  difficulties  and  inconveniences  attending  the 
carrying  out  of  such  orders  and  the  dangers  present,  supposing  negli- 
gent attention  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  officials,  there  are  other 
sources  of  pollution  of  an  inhabited  region  still  more  difficult  to  regu- 
late, as,  for  instance,  during  the  repair,  construction,  or  reconstruc- 
tion of  railroads  and  roads  where  large  numbers  of  laborers  pollute 
the  adjacent  fields,  the  construction  of  country  estates,  the  pollution 
by  campers,  picnickers  and  other  nomadic  hordes,  and  many  other 

possibilities. 

It  is  true  that  large  impounding  reservoirs  assist  greatly  in  reduc- 
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ing  the  gross  and  accidental  pollutions  mentioned,  but  the  standard  Mr.  w.  b. 
of  purity  now  demanded  in  many  communities  will  not  stop  at  one  ^  ^' 
possible  means  of  correction,  but  demands  the  best  correction  that  en- 
gineering science  can  offer.  To  this  end  the  best  and  safest  eruard 
against  both  accidental  and  permanent  pollution  is  a  properly  de- 
signed and  scientifically  operated  filter,  the  filtered  water  passing  di- 
rectly into  covered  conduits  and  not  again  exposed  to  the  air,  or  possi- 
ble contamination,  until  it  reaches  the  tap  of  the  consumer. 

In  advocating  filtration  the  speaker  does  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  considering  it  a  sure  specific  for  all  water  evils,  and  he  certainly 
advocates,  first,  the  securing  of  the  purest  water  supply  from  the 
least  polluted  upland  possible;  and,  second,  the  keeping  of  this  up- 
land supply  as  pure  as  possible  before  delivery  to  the  filters.  To  this 
end,  he  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  necessity  of  draining  all  stagnant  and 
marshy  places;  the  removal,  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  of  undesirable 
persons  and  manufacturers  from  the  water-shed;  the  organization  and 
efficient  maintenance  of  sanitary  patrol;  and  the  taking  of  all  possible 
precautions  against  pollution.  The  less  the  filter  has  to  do,  the  safer 
the  water,  but  the  filter  should  sjtand  at  the  outpost  and  eruard  against 
enemies  that  slip  in  unawares,  as  well  as  against  those  that  are  known* 

J.  Waldo  Smith,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — A  large  impounding  reser-  Mr.  j.  w. 
voir  at  the  lower  limit  of  a  water-shed  is,  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view, 
one  of  the  greatest  safeguards  which  can  be  provided  for  a  water  sup- 
ply. The  sanitary  quality  of  a  water  is  undoubtedly  increased  by  long 
periods  of  storage,  though  the  storage  may  have  but  little  effect  on 
either  its  taste  or  appearance.  In  fact,  the  physical  quality  of  a  water 
may  be  made  worse  by  storage,  and  for  this  reason  as  well  as  to  satisfy 
the  proper  public  demand  for  a  water,  clear,  and  pleasant  to  look  at, 
-filtration  is  necessary. 

The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  conditions  in  a  storage  reservoir 
can  be  improved  by  stripping  its  bottom  and  sides  of  most  of  the 
original  organic  matter  is  an  important  one.  Kecent  studies  indicate 
that  the  effect  of  stripping  is  to  guarantee  a  somewhat  better  quality 
of  water  for  a  few  years,  but  that,  in  the  end,  the  conditions  will  be 
the  same  as  though  but  little  work  in  this  direction  had  been  done. 
An  unstripped  reservoir  will  improve;  a  stripped  reservoir  will  grow 
worse  until  finally,  if  all  other  conditions  are  the  same,  the  quality 
of  water  delivered  by  two  such  reservoirs  will  be  identical.  Even  at 
its  very  best,  stripping  is  not  an  absolute  guaranty;  vegetable  growths 
may  occur  in  any  reservoir  and  can  only  be  guarded  against  by 
thorough  aeration  followed  by  filtration. 

Sehores   Pablo    SoLfs    and    Octavio    Guzman*    (by   letter). — The  senores  Bo 
writers   congratulate  themselves,   as   representatives  of  the   State  of  ***     "* 
Puebla,  upon  the  opportunity  that  now  presents  itself  of  knowing, 

*  Delei^tes  to  the  Convention  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  from  the 
State  of  Puebla,  Mexico.    ( DlscuBsion  translated  from  ilie  Spanish. ) 
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lore*  Soils  through  this  meeting  of  eminent  professional  men,  the  present  state 
uzm  n.  q£  ^jjg  ^j.^  -j^  ^jj^  g^^  technical  subjects  which  make  up  the  programme. 

They  regret  that  this  programme  lies  without  the  field  of  professional 
practice  of  their  State,  which  is  purely  textile,  and  in  whose  capital,, 
on  account  of  its  excellent  climatic  and  topographic  conditions,  it  has 
not  been  necessary,  up  to  the  present  time,  to  introduce  modern  sani- 
tary devices.  On  account  of  the  extraordinary  firmness  of  its  soil,  it 
has  not  been  obliged  to  contend  with  exceptional  foundation  problems; 
and,  as  the  center  of  an  extensive  network  of  railroads  which  has  com- 
pletely done  away  with  care  of  the  ancient  roads,  it  has  not  preoc- 
cupied itself  concerning  the  future  fate  of  the  public  highways.  The 
recent  growth  of  automobiling,  however,  now  compels  attention  to, 
and  interest  in,  them.  On  the  other  hand,  our  capital  being  on  the  eve 
of  establishing  a  system  of  drainage  and  all  manner  of  sanitary  im- 
provements, the  subject  of  potable  water  supplies  also  greatly  inter- 
ests the  State,  and,  through  the  writers,  it  will  secure,  from  the  de- 
liberations of  this  meeting,  knowledge  of  the  latest  advances  in  all 
the  important  matters  proposed  for  discussion,  and  the  writers  will 
endeavor  to  co-operate  by  discussing  the  two  first  questions  of  the 
.  programme  presented,  giving  their  opinions  on  these  subjects  on  an 
abstract  basis. 

With  regard  to  the  first  subject  under  discussion,  the  writers  be- 
lieve that,  with  the  present  state  of  knowledge  and  experience  in  the 
art  of  sanitation,  only  the  second  alternative  stated  in  the  question 
is  practical,  that  is,  to  permit  a  certain  amount  of  contamination, 
and  to  rely  on  a  subsequent  purification. 

In  truth  the  art  of  sanitation,  in  spite  of  the  great  advance  that 
has  been  made  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  of  practice,  has, 
up  to  the  present  time,  only  undertaken  the  sanitation  of  isolated 
and  independent  communities.  In  sanitary  matters  facts  must  be 
considered  in  their  multiple  condition,  not  isolating  some  with  re- 
spect to  others,  because  they  are  never  independent.  From  this  point 
of  view  it  is  of  little  use  to  attend  to  the  sanitation  of  one  city,  if  the 
valley  or  region  in  which  it  lies  is  not  also  taken  care  of,  and  in  the 
sanitation  of  any  region  the  disinterested  co-operation  of  the  various 
communities  in  it  is  indispensable. 

Unfortunately  up  to  the  present  time  each  community  watches  its 
own  interests  only,  not  concerning  itself  with  the  interests  of  the 
others  with  which,  on  account  of  local  conditions,  it  is  inseparably 
linked,  and  on  whose  healthfulness  depends  in  great  part  its  own.  If 
a  community  does  not  dispose  properly  of  its  refuse,  getting  rid  of  it 
without  special  treatment  of  any  kind,  its  final  disposition  being  near 
neighboring  communities,  the  latter  ,  will  become  contaminated,  and 
disease  will  be  developed  in  them  which  may  infect  the  culpable  com- 
munity and  even  the  whole  region.     Therefore,  sanitation  to  be  com- 
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plete  and  effective  must  be  more  than  local,  it  must  cover  the  entire  scnorc*  Soils 
region,  and  must  embrace  all  towns  that  are  linked  by  natural  condi-  *»»d  Quzmftn. 
tions ;  and  as  long  as  this  desideratum  of  the  sanitary  art  is  not  reached, 
the  potable  waters  in  such  regions,  whatever  their  origin  may  be,  if 
they  are  below  the  level  of  the  sewage  of  other  towns,  will  be  somewhat 
contaminated.  Even  granting  great  vigilance  and  control  by  the 
Governmental  powers,  the  result  will  be  the  same,  because  unless  such 
regulation  is  mechanical  and  automatic,  it  will  be  inefficacious.  It  is 
fruitless,  therefore,  to  purchase  and  watch  the  water-sheds  that  feed 
the  reservoirs,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writers,  it  is  best  to  allow 
contamination  to  take  place  to  a  certain  degree,  trusting  to  filtration 
for  purification.  The  question  may  well  be  asked:  Is  regional  sanita- 
tion which  will  prevent  the  contamination  of  water  possible  in  prac- 
tice? Judged  purely  in  the  abstract,  and  by  the  theories  of  sanitary 
art  only,  an  affirmative  answer  forces  itself  upon  us,  and,  furthermore, 
that  this  is  the  only  proper  form.  It  is  incomprehensible  that  any 
system  which  restricts  its  attention  to  isolated  points  can  be  called 
sanitary.  The  phenomena  of  life  under  whatever  form  we  may  con- 
sider them,  be  it  individually  or  collectively,  are  always  the  same;  and 
as,  in  the  individual,  health  cannot  exist  unless  it  exists  in  the  whole 
organism,  in  the  same  way,  collectively,  it  will  not  exist  if  it  does  not 
encompass  the  whole  region.  Now,  what  are  the  fundamental  condi- 
tions necessary  to  regional  sanitation,  in  the  strictest  conception  of 
the  term?  The  very  same  conditions  as  are  necessary  in  individual 
life,  and,  summed  up,  they  may  be  condensed  as  follows:  Continuous 
renovation;  continuous  renovation  by  circulation  or  motion;  and  con- 
tinuous renovation  by  chemical  or  substantial  transformation.  In  the 
life  of  the  individual  these  conditions  in  their  admirable  harmony  are 
regulated  by  what  is  known  as  "the  vital  principle,"  and  in  collective 
life  they  are,  in  turn,  regulated  by  the  laws  of  political  economy,  and 
the  rights  of  the  individual  under  the  direction  of  the  Government. 
It  is  within  the  field  of  political  economy  to  arrange  financially  for 
the  problem  of  continuous  circulation  by  chemical  or  substantial  trans- 
formation, and  it  is  the  arduous  task  of  the  Government  to  harmonize 
sanitary  interests  in  such  a  way  that  the  best  interests  of  the  whole 
region  will  be  preserved. 

In  the  same  degree  as  these  difficulties  are  overcome,  will  the  art 
of  sanitation  advance  from  being  purely  local,  as  it  now  is,  to  being 
regional,  as  it  will  be  to-morrow,  and  in  that  same  degree  potable 
waters  may  be  considered  as  safe  from  contamination.  • 

In  what  degree  has  the  scientific  disposal  of  garbage  been  suc- 
cessfully and  economically  applied  to  the  sanitation  of  towns?  Much 
effort  has  been  made  in  this  direction,  and  results  have  been  obtained, 
propitious  in  some  cases,  adverse  in  others,  but  thus  far  the  ad- 
vantageous results  have  not  been  confirmed  by  properly  made  esti- 
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sMoreaSoiiB  mates,  and  the  greneral  opinion  among  sanitary  engineers  is  that  we 
ndGuimAn.  y^^^Q  jjq^   arrived   at  satisfactory  results,  especially  with  respect  to 
sanitation  by  gravity,  in  which  process  the  matter  being  highly  dis- 
solved, its  extraction  is  very  costly. 

Now  while  the  art  of  sanitation  remains  in  the  precarious  condi- 
tion of  not  being  able  to  get  rid  of  detrimental  matter  except  by  the 
process  of  solution  and  removal,  the  contamination  of  potable  waters 
is .  inevitable,  and  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  filtration,  which  is  the 
only  solution  of  the  situation  in  the  present  state  of  the  art.  But 
when  the  economical  transformation  of  domestic  and  other  wastes 
becomes  possible,  to  the  extent  that  it  may  be  applied  generally,  and 
when  the  mental  condition,  customs,  and  altruism  of  the  community 
have  advanced  to  the  perfection  required  by  the  present  state  of  sani- 
tary science,  it  will  be  possible  to  put  its  teachings  into  practice.  The 
decisions  of  Boards  of  Health  may  iiien  be  carried  out  with  efficiency, 
and  then  regional  sanitation  may  be  accomplished,  and  the  non-con- 
tamination of  potable  waters  will  also  be  an  established  fact.  In  the 
meantime  we  must  be  resigned  to  allow  potable  waters  to  become  con- 
taminated, and  we  must  purify  them  by  filtration. 
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FOUNDATIONS. 

An  Informal  Discussion  at  the  Annual  Convention,  July  10th,  1907.* 


Subject  for  Discussion  : 

"(a)  What  is  the  best  system  of  construction  for  foundations  of 
heavy  structures  on  ground  such  at  that  of  the  City  of  Mexico, 
V7hich  is  an  alluvial  deposit  about  300  ft.  in  depth,  and  simi- 
lar in  character  to  that  at  New  Orleans? 

"(h)  Will  iron  or  steel  used  in  foundations,  independently  or  in 
combination  with  other  materials,  last  indefinitely  when  in 
direct  or  indirect  contact  with  water? 

"(c)  Will  the  strength  and  durability  of  concrete  in  foundations  be 
affected  if  before  setting  there  is:  (1)  an  excess  of  water;  (2) 
lack  of  compression ;  (3)  too  rapid  desiccation  ?" 


By  Messrs.  Lansing  H.  Beach,  F.  G.  Jonah,  G.  E.  P.  Smith,  J.  C. 
Meem,  C.  M.  Morssen,  Pablo  SolIs  and  Octavio  GuzmIn, 

AND  M.  Moneada. 


Lansing  H.  BEACH,t  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — There  are  a  couple  of  Maj.  Beacb. 
features  connected  with  foundation  work  in  a  large  city,  which  were 
not  mentioned  in  Mr.  Fuller's  discussion,  and  which  may  be  new  to 
many  members. 

One  point  is,  that  it  may  be  advisable  to  avoid  the  use  of  steel  as 
far  as  possible  on  ^count  of  the  danger  of  electrolysis.  It  does  not 
follow  that  steel  oottstruction  under  ground  will  be  safe  because  there 
is  no  danger  at  thd  time  the  foundation  is  laid.  The  use  of  electricity 
is  constantly  increasing,  and  it  is  a  reasonable  supposition  that  with 
the  installation  of  new  power  plants,  especially  those  operating  under 

*  Continued  from  August,  1907,  Proceedings. 
t  Kajor,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. 
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Maj.  Beach,  a  bi^h  voltage,  and  the  deterioration  of  street  car  lines,  there  will  be 
in  future  a  greater  quantity  of  electricity  flowing  through  the  ground 
than  at  present.  A  small  amount  of  electricity  traversing  the  steel  of 
a  foundation  for  several  years,  or  a  larger  amount  for  a  shorter  period, 
must  affect  the  strength  of  the  combination.  Such  conditions  do  not 
obtain  in  the  country,  but  there  is  an  existing  and  increasing  danger 
to  the  steel  in  foundations  in  every  large  city  from  this  cause. 

The  other  point  is  that  in  a  city,  where  a  building  is  apt  to  go  to 
the  property  line,  the  engineer  often  does  not  have  room  to  construct 
a  foundation  of  such  character  as  that  which  he  would  usually  adopt 
for  a  structure  occupying  but  a  portion  of  the  land  owned.  If  the 
structure  is  on  a  line  of  railroad,  or  standing  by  itself,  the  engineer 
can  easily  extend  the  footings  so  as  to  obtain  the  required  bearing 
limit,  or  he  can  often  without  difficulty  compress  the  soil  to  the  neces- 
sary degree.  In  a  large  city  where  the  property  lines  are  accurately 
marked  and  must  not  be  crossed,  and  the  owner  desires  to  cover  every 
inch  of  ground  upon  which  he  is  entitled  to  build,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  spreading  the  footings,  nor  is  it  always  practicable  to  com- 
press the  soil  without  producing  such  a  lateral  movement  as  will  affect 
adjacent  buildings. 

A  man  may  desire  to  erect  a  building  of  a  certain  weight  per  square 
foot  on  his  lot,  and  the  engineer  can  devise  a  foundation  which  will 
produce  stability  in  that  structure,  but  in  soft  soil  the  adjacent  build- 
ings, if  much  lighter,  may  be  lifted,  bulged,  or  cracked,  which  may  re- 
sult in  a  lawsuit  and  perhaps  furthqlr  expense.  In  a  large  city  with 
n  yielding  soil  a  man  cannot  build  unto  himself  alone;  his  neighbors 
must  be  taken  into  account,  and  it  often  takes  more  time  and  money 
to  avoid  injuring  them,  than  it  does  to  provide  for  his  own. 

In  a  compressible  soil  containing  a  large  quantity  of  ground  water, 
there  is  great  danger  from  the  subsequent  draining  away  of  that  water. 
It  helps  to  sustain  the  load,  and  foundations  which  have  stood  and 
served  their  purpose  for  more  than  a  generation,  may  fail  completely 
upon  its  removal  and  the  consequent  compacting  of  the  soil.  The 
speaker  knows  of  a  building,  which  had  stood  perfectly  for  many 
years,  and  which  has  been  completely  destroyed  in  this  manner. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  it  is  believed  that  the  engi- 
neers and  architects  of  Mexico  City  have  as  difficult  foundation 
problems  to  solve  as  are  presented  anywhere  to-day. 

Mp.  Jonah.  F.  G.  JoNAii,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — Foundations  for  all  heavy 
structures  in  Now  Orleans  are  now  made  of  piling.  This  is  the 
Vt^st  foundation  for  that  locality  because,  in  the  absence  of  bed- 
rock or  hardpan,  piles  give  sufficient  frictional  resistance  to  sustain 
all  necessary  loads. 

The  soil  of  New  Orleans  is  nearly  always  pure  alluvium  many 
hundreds   of  feet   deep.     There   is,   in   various  i)arts  of  the  city,   an 
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underlying  stratum  of  shells  and  beach  sand,  usually  40  ft.  below  Mr.  Jonah, 
the  surface  and  from  6  to  8  ft.  thick.  Piles  can  be  driven  through 
this,  but  it  is  not  considered  necessary  to  do  so,  and  they  are 
stopped  in  this  stratum.  This  material  was  eacountered  in  driving 
the  foundation  piles  for  t^e  new  passenger  station  now  being  built 
«t  Canal  and  Basin  Streets,  and  m  the  foundations  for  the  Hagan 
Avenue  Bridge,  1  mile  away,  "while,  jiist  below  the  city  limits,  where 
the  new  Frisco  Docks  are  being  constructed,  and  where  more  than 
36  000  piles  have  been  driven,  alluvium  was  the  only  material 
reached.  The  same  condition  obtains  on  the  work  of  the  new 
Sugar  Refinery,  also  just  below  the  city  limits,  where  more  than 
6  000  piles  have  been  driven.  On  the  dock  work,  which  is  under 
the  writer's  charge,  75-ft.  piles  have  been  driven  in  trenches  ex- 
cavated 15  ft.  below  the  surface,  so  that  for  90  ft.,  at  least,  there  is 
nothing  but  pure  silt.  Careful  records  and  experiments  show  that 
in  this  material  a  60 -ft.  pile  will  sustain  a  load  of  65  tons  without 
settlement,  although  16  tons  per  pile  is  the  average  load  calculated. 
While  these  piles  may  be  driven  very  quickly — as  much  as  4  in. 
per  blow — it  is  often  found  that,  if  they  stand  partly  driven  over 
night,  on  resuming  work  next  morning  several  blows  are  necessary 
to  start  them. 

The  writer  has  also  noticed,  in  driving  piles  for  trestles  in  New 
Orleans  and  vicinity,  that  while  a  pile  might  go  as  much  as  1  ft. 
at  the  last  blow,  yet  by  the  time  the  deck  and  track  were  on,  the 
Irestle  would  stand  up  under  ordinary  traffic. 

The  piles  used  are  pine  sticks,  cut  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi ; 
they  are  very  straight  and  smooth,  will  average  about  60  ft.  in 
length,  6  in.  in  diameter  at  the  small  end  and  13  in.  in  diameter 
at  the  butt,  and  are  now  furnished  and  driven  for  from  30  to  35 
cents  per  linear  foot.        * 

The  occurrence  of  the  sand  and  shell  stratum  in  patches  can  be 
accounted  for  on  the  assumption  that  it  formed  part  of  the  old 
coast  line  or  probably  formed  small  islands  which  were  gradually 
connected  with  the  mainland  and  covered  by  the  upbuilding  of  the 
Mississippi  Delta. 

The  great  holding  power  of  piles  in  this  silt  is  due  to  the  free 
lateral  movement  of  the  soil  causing  the  pile  to  be  firmly  gripped 
as  soon  as  driven.  The  extraordinary  lateral  movement  of  this 
soil,  and  facts  relating  to  its  depth  and  subsidence  are  referred  to 
in  the  discussion  by  E.  L.  Corthell,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  on  the  paper 
entitled  "The  Reclamation  of  River  Deltas  and  Salt  Marshes."* 

In  driving  piles  in  this  material  some  care  must  be  exercised 
in  their  spacing,  as  it  is  possible  to  drive  them  too  close  to  one 
another,  in  which  case  the  frictional  resistance  would  be  measured 

*  Tranwctiong,  Am.  So3.  C.  E.,  Vol.  LIV.  p.  88. 
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Mr.  Jonah,  by  the  circumference  of  the  cluster  rather  than  by  the  circum- 
ference of  the  piles  separately — 3i  ft.  is  a  fair  average  spacing. 

This 'foundation  is  undoubtedly  the  best  for  New  Orleans  as 
the  piles  go   below   the   level   of  basements,   sewers   and   canals; 
and  modern  buildings  are  being  greeted  on  such  foundations  with-    , 
out  any  settlement.     The  foiindations  will  also  be  permanent,  as  u 
wood,  in  soil  of  this  character,  when  carried  below  the  line  of  at-  v 
mospheric  and  moisture  changes,  lasts  indefinitely.    This  has  been> 
abundantly  proven  in  New  Orleans  where,  in  boring  for  wells,  logs 
in  good  preservation  have  been  encountered  hundreds  of  feet  below 
the  surface.    Recently,  in  excavating  for  the  basement  of  the  new 
passenger  station  at  Canal  and    Basin    Streets,    perfectly    sound 
cypress  trees  were  uncovered  12  ft.  below  the  level  of  Canal  Street. 

Excavations  frequently  expose  old  foundations  on  cypress  foot- 
ings in  as  good  condition  as  when  put  in  a  century  ago.  These 
footings  are  usually  from  4  to  6  ft.  below  the  surface. 

The  drainage  works  of  the  city,  now  in  course  of  construction, 
will  probably  lower  the  water  level  to  8  ft.  below  the  surface,  so 
that  in  the  future  timber  foundations  may  not  last  as  well  as  they 
have  in  the  past,  unless  carried  below  that  level,  which  of  course, 
is  the  case  with  pile  foundations  for  new  structures  which  are  pro- 
vided with  basements. 

As  to  Mexico  City,  the  writer  has  observed  that  the  soil  is  not  simi- 
lar to  that  of  New  Orleans,  for  there  is  no  underlying  hard  stratum ; 
the  hard  stratum  is  on  the  surface,  and  is  a  material  known  locally 
as  "tepetate,"  something  like  hardpan,  overlying  a  great  deposit  of 
volcanic  ash.  With  the  drainage  of  Lake  Texcoco,  and  the  con- 
sequent lowering  of  the  water  level  in  the  city,  the  surface  soil  is 
settling  and  carrying  with  it  the  buildings,  and  as  the  settlement 
is  not  uniform,  many  structures  are  being  cracked. 

The  speaker  believes  that  piles  would  be  the  best  foundations 
in  the  City  of  Mexico;  but,  as  the  cost  of  timber  would  be  excessive, 
the  situation  could  be  met  with  concrete  piles.  There  might  be 
some  difficulty  in  putting  down  concrete  piles  of  as  great  a  length 
as  the  timber  used  in  New  Orleans,  but  a  shorter  pile,  of  greater 
circumference  and  with  a  greater  taper,  would  undoubtedly  answer, 
if  it  went  below  the  water  level  and  well  below  the  level  of  excava- 
tions for  basements  and  sewers. 

As  to  the  strength  and  durability  of  concrete  being  affected  by 
an  excess  of  water  and  lack  of  compression,  this  is  one  of  the  ques- 
tions upon  which  the  Engineering  Profession  has  changed  ground 
in  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  Formerly,  all  specifications 
stated  very  definitely  that  an  excess  of  water  must  be  avoided ;  they 
contained  the  clause,  "just  sufficient  to  flush  to  the  surface  when 
thoroughly  tamped,"  etc.,  etc.,  or,  in  other  words,  dry  concrete  was 
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almost  always  used.    To-day  the  reverse  is  the  case,  as  wet  concrete  Mr.  Jonah. 

— decidedly  wet — is  the  rule.    The  speaker  believes  that  no  material 

injury  arises  from  the  use  of  a  wet  mixture,  provided  the  forms 

are  tight  and  do  not  permit  the  mortar  or  cement  solution  to  leak 

out    This  is  a  change  brr  aght  about  very  largely  by  the  contractors 

of  the  country.     Where  impervious  concrete  is  required,  the  wet 

mixture  will  give  the  bef^t  results;  also,  in  filling  irregular  forms 

with  concrete  the  wet  mixture  will  fill  angles  and  corners  in  which 

it  would  be  very  difficult  to  tamp  a  dry  mixture;  consequently  it 

gives  the  average  job  a  much  better  appearance  when  the  forms  are 

removed. 

G.  E.  P.  Smith,  M.  Am.  Soc.  0.  E.— In  relation  to  the  effect  of  Mr.  smith, 
rapid  desiccation  on  concrete,  the  speaker's  experience  has  been 
gained  in  a  country  where  for  days  the  temperature  stands  above 
100°  and  the  humidity  below  10  degrees.  On  one  occasion  the  local 
weather  observer,  interpolating  outside  the  Weather  Bureau  tables, 
unwittingly  reported  the  relative  humidity  as  a  negative  quantity. 
The  ground  also  becomes  intensely  dry,  as  there  are  often  periods 
of  from  5  to  10  months  in  which  there  is  no  rainfall  to  counteract 
the  surface  evaporation.  Concrete  work,  however,  is  carried  on 
throughout  such  seasons  without  interruption,  and  most  contre^ctors 
take  no  further  precautions  than  are  taken  in  humid  climates. 

Under  such  conditions,  the  effects  of  "too  rapid  desiccation" 
must  be  extremely  severe,  and  if  engineering  structures  are  en- 
dangered from  this  cause  the  fact  would  be  readily  apparent. 

One  of  the  severest  tests  of  concrete  is  in  sidewalk  construc- 
tion, and  some  utter  failures  have  been  recorded.  In  one  instance 
13  miles  of  newly-laid  sidewalk  were  taken  up  at  once;  and  3  miles 
of  sidewalk  laid  this  year  are  disintegrated  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  will  be  removed  and  replaced  this  summer;  however,  many 
more  miles  have  been  well  built,  and  after  years  of  service  are  in 
perfect  condition  without  cracks  or  worn  holes.  Consequently,  con- 
crete sidewalks  are  still  the  most  popular,  and,  from  the  municipal 
standpoint,  the  most  satisfactory  type  in  the  arid  region,  which  in- 
cludes the  Southwestern  States,  together  with  the  northern  half  of 
Mexico. 

It  is  found  that  certain  brands  of  cement  which  are  satisfactory 
for  tunnel  and  heavy  foundation  work  are  positive  failures  when 
used  for  sidewalks.  The  rapid  desiccation  of  the  latter  must,  in 
part,  account  for  this  difference.  On  the  other  hand,  most  brands 
of  cement  do  not  suffer  in  this  way.  Concrete,  for  sidewalks  and 
for  other  purposes,  is  usually  mixed  and  laid,  and  sets  in  the  ever- 
burning sunlight.  After  some  hours,  and  when  thoroughly  set,  it 
is  covered  with  dirt  or  boards  and  wetted,  and  usually  comes  out 
ill  good  condition. 
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Mr.  Smith.  As  soon  as  set  takes  place,  further  desiccation  can  usually  be 
prevented.  In  making  cement  pipe  the  speaker  has  kept  the  con- 
crete wet  for  a  week,  but  bridge  piers  are  sometimes  finished  in 
midsummer  with  little  or  no  sprinkling. 

Where  freshly-laid  concrete  is  to  be  exi)osed  to  rapid  desicca- 
tion a  cement  should  be  selected  which  is  known  to  withstand  such 
conditions.  The  defects  of  high-limed  and  uncured  cements  are 
probably  accentuated  by  desiccation.  A  suitable  cement,  however, 
will  withstand  almost  any  conditions  met  in  practice,  and  concrete 
work  in  the  arid  region  is  not  limited  by  this  obstacle. 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  added  that  the  aggregate  used  in  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  is  a  basaltic  lava,  identical  in  composition  and  structure  with 
that  of  Tlalpam,  near  the  City  of  Mexico.  This  lava  rock  is  also 
used  for  macadamizing  the  streets,  and  forms  a  well-bound  sur- 
face without  the  aid  of  a  roller. 
Mr.  Me«m.  J.  C.  Meem,  M.  Am.  Soo.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — Referring  to  the 
question  of  concrete  in  foundations  being  too  wet  or  drying  too 
rapidly,  or  the  necessity  for  ramming,  the  results  of  some  recent 
observations  of  actual  conditions  will  be  given. 

In  underpinning  the  buildings  along  the  line  of  the  Rapid  Tran- 
sit Subway  in  Brooklyn,  it  was  sometimes  necessary  to  go  to  a 
depth  of  40  ft.  below  the  curb  line,  the  lower  4  ft.  being  sand  be- 
low the  level  of  mean  high  water.  The  method  pursued  in  all 
cases  was  to  cut  out  sufficient  brickwork  on  each  side  of  the  pier 
to  be  underpinned  just  above  the  floor  level  and  insert  needle- 
beams  (generally  20-in.  80-lb.  I-beams,  18  ft.  long)  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  carry  the  load.  These  were  wedged  up  from  a  cross- 
blocking  of  heavy  timbers,  and  cross-needle-beams  were  set  into 
recesses  cut  in  the  piers,  a  middle  beam  being  put  through  a  hole 
cut  in  the  pier  when  necessary.  These  beams  were  cemented  and 
wedged  to  an  absolute  bearing,  and  were  then  grouted  in  so  as  to 
form  practically  a  component  part  of  the  pier. 

An  excavation,  about  8  by  8  ft.  square,  was  then  made  under 
the  foundation  to  a  depth  of  about  4  ft.,  and  supporting  chains 
were  inserted  to  carry  the  hanging  portion  of  the  foundation.  A 
6  by  6-ft.  pit  was  then  box-sheeted,  that  is,  horizontal  sheeting  was 
used  and  sot  in  by  the  well-digger's  method.  Cement  was  used  in 
the  back  of  the  sheeting  to  insure  filling  all  spaces,  and  holding 
the  upper  strata  of  loose  sand  in  place.  As  soon  as  water  level  was 
reached,  interlocking  steel  sheet-piling,  about  5  ft.  6  in.  long,  was 
set  up  inside  the  pit  in  a  5  by  5-ft.  square  and  driven  down  till 
its  top  was  within  6  in.  of  the  water  level;  then,  without  pumping, 
the  sand  was  cleaned  out  to  a  depth  of  4 J  ft.  and  concrete  was  de- 
posited through  a  chute  until  the  pit  was  filled  to  about  1  ft.  above 
the  water  line.     Dowels  of  boulders  or  rods  wctc  left  projecting 
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from  this  in  order  to  give  a  bond  for  the  upper  portion  of  the  Mr.  Meem. 
pier.  As  soon  as  the  concrete  had  partially  set,  the  remainder  of 
the  pier  was  filled  in  to  within  about  4  in.  of  the  foundation  leveL 
After  setting,  this  was  grouted  in  with  semi-liquid  mortar,  care 
being  taken  to  fill  every  possible  void  by  ramming  and  packing 
the  grout  well  under  the  foundation.  After  about  5  days  the 
beams  were  removed,  a  few  at  a  time,  and  the  holes  in  the  brick- 
work were  replaced  with  new  masonry. 

Plate  LXXXVin  shows  the  face  of  two  of  the  concrete  piers  at 
the  overhang,  where  the  8  by  8-ft.  space  above  the  6  by  6-ft.  pit 
was  filled  in.  The  face  shown  is  that  left  by  the  original  boards 
used  for  the  sheeting,  and  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  satisfactory 
texture  of  the  concrete.  This  concrete  was  made  under  the  Kapid 
Transit  Conmiissioners'  specifications,  and  was  composed  of  a 
1:3:4  mixture  of  cement,  sand,  and  gravel,  the  latter  ranging 
from  f-in.  to  IJ-in.  stone. 

The  deductions,  from  observations  covering  a  large  number  of 
these  piers,  are: 

(1)  Concrete  does  not  have  to  be  rammed  if  put  in  sufficiently 
wet. 

(2)  In  foundations,  it  is  practically  impossible,  within  the  limits 
of  common  sense,  to  put  in  concrete  too  wet,  always  providing,  of 
course,  that  the  water  is  not  allowed  to  run  away. 

(3)  When  concrete  as  wet  as  practicable  is  placed  in  founda- 
tions there  is  no  danger  of  too  rapid  desiccation. 

The  writer  believes  that  it  is  established  beyond  controversy 
that  concrete  should  always  be  protected  from  drying  out  too 
rapidly,  and  when  it  is  put  in  place  very  wet  there  is  no  need  of 
protection,  except  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
in  hot  weather. 

C.  M.  MoRSSEN,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.   (by  letter). — The  Mr.  Morssen. 
following  is  a  brief  description  of  three   systems  of  foundations 
used  by  the  writer  with  good  results: 

Foundations  by  Reinforced  Concrete  Coffer-Llams, — A  coffer- 
dam, 30  by  12  ft.  in  section,  and  15  ft.  high,  was  built  above  the 
ground,  in  which  it  was  to  settle  down.  The  water  was  taken  out 
by  a  centrifugal  pump,  which  removed  2  cu.  yd.  per  min.  This 
pnmp  was  driven  by  an  electric  motor  erected  on  top  of  the  coffer- 
dam. The  dam  was  lowered  by  excavating  inside  of  it,  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  motor  in  the  coffer-dam  proving  of  great  assistance  in 
working  it  down.     The  advantages  of  this  system  are: 

1st. — A  coffer-dam,  of  the  proper  dimensions  and  of  the 
same  height  as  the  depth  to  which  it  is  to  be  sunk, 
can  generally  be  built  above  the  ground.    The  motor, 
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Mr.  Morssen.  pump,  and  Suction  pipe  being  fixed  on   top  of  the 

structure,  and  the  suction  pipe  being  of  a  definite 
length,  the  work  may  be  carried  on  steadily,  as  no 
cessation  is  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  lengthen 
the  pipe,  as  is  the  case  with  other  systems. 

2d. — Absolute  safety  for  the  workmen. 

3d. — The  motor's  vibrations,  combined  with  the  great  weight 
of  the  coffer-dam,  ensure  a  regular  settling  of  the  dam. 

4th. — The  walls  of  the  coffer-dam,  being  reinforced,  act  as 
very  strong  beams,  and,  when  big  stones,  wooden 
timbers,  or  pipes,  are  encountered,  an  aperture  can 
be  made  under  the  wall  of  the  dam  without  injuring 
it,  thus  permitting  the  removal  of  the  obstruction. 
After  the  dam  has  been  sunk  to  the  required  depth  it 
is  filled  with  concrete,  and  thtis  forms  a  very  solid 
foundation. 

The  general  arrangements  are  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

Foundations  hy  Reinforced  Concrete  Piles. — ^Reinforced  con- 
crete piles  may  be  used  in  soils  of  weak  but  uniform  character. 
Such  piles  are  cast  in  vertical  or  horizontal  moulds,  and,  after  the 
concrete  has  set  (in  from  6  to  8  weeks),  may  be  driven  in  the  same 
manner  as  ordinary  wooden  piles.  The  precaution  must  be  taken, 
however,  to  protect  the  head  of  the  pile  from  the  blows  of  the 
hammer  by  a  special  helmet.  Each  pile  is  reinforced  by  from  four 
to  eight  round  iron  rods,  and  iron  shoes  are  fixed  on  the  bottom 
of  the  pile.  Good  results  are  obtained  by  driving  with  a  very 
heavy  hammer,  falling  a  short  distance,  and  giving  a  large 
number  of  blows  per  minute.  For  the  foundations  of  some  bridges 
built  in  Europe  the  writer  has  driven  piles  50  ft.  long  and  16  in. 
square,  and  the  results  were  much  better  than  were  anticipated. 

Reinforced  concrete  piles  have  been  used  extensively  for  founda- 
tions in  London,  England,  as  there  wooden  piles  are  soon  destroyed 
by  worms. 

As  the  friction  between  soil  and  concrete  is  of  great  numerical 
value,  in  many  instances  the  piles  need  not  be  carried  down  to 
solid  ground.  Further,  as  reinforced  concrete  piles  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed by  insects  or  external  causes,  they  provide  a  reliable  founda- 
tion in  such  cases.  One  of  these  piles,  50  ft.  long,  driven  in  a 
middling  soft  bottom,  requires  from  4  000  to  5  000  blows,  but,  by 
using  water  under  pressure,  the  pile  can  be  driven  home  more 
quickly.  The  water  can  be  conveyed  by  an  iron  pipe  embedded  in 
the  concrete,  or  by  simply  leaving  a  hole  in  the  center  of  the  pile. 
By  using  water  under  pressure,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  piles,  from 
40  to  50  ft.  in  length,  can  be  driven  in  a  day  by  one  driving  ma- 
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chine.     The  cost  of  tlieee  piles  depeods  largel;  on  the  number  le-  Mr.  xotbi 
quired   (bb  the  initial  installation  is  very  expensive),  and  varies 
from  $1.60  to  $6.00  per  lin.  ft.  of  pile  driven,  the  greater  the  num- 
ber of  piles  the  less  the  coat  per  foot. 

The  driving  of  reinforced  concrete  piles  shows  in   a  marked 
manner  the  great  adheaivenees  of  concrete  and  ateel,  as  the  pile. 


OPEN   REINFORCED  CONCRETE   COFFER-DAM 

BUILT  TO  CAHRY  THE  MIDDLE  PIER  OF 

A  REINFOBCED  CONCRETt  SRIOOS 


before  it  is  completely  driven,  has  to  stand  very  heavy  blows  and 
much  vibration,  and  the  endurance  of  the  combination  speaks  well 
for  reinforced  structures  as  a  whole. 

This  process  is  illustrated  by  Fig,  2. 

Foundations  hy  Ike  So-called  "Compreasol"  System. — The  idea 
of  this  system  is  to  make  a  hole  in  the  ground  by  lateral  and  verti- 
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Mr.  Morssen.  cal  compression  of  the  soil,  the  cavity  thus  made  being  afterward 
filled  with  concrete.  A  specially  designed  pile-driver  lifts  what 
is  styled  a  "perforating  rammer,"  of  conical  shape,  weighing  from 
2  to  3  tons.  This  rammer  is  dropped  from  a  height  of  from  25  to  30 
ft.,  and  its  fall  compresses  the  soil  laterally  and  vertically,  until 
in  a  short  time  a  hole  is  formed  in  the  ground.  The  hole  can  be 
carried  to  the  required  depth  by  dropping  the  hammer  repeatedly. 
Owing  to  the  great  weight  of  the  hammer  and  the  height  from 
which  it  is  dropped,  the  soil  is  closely  compressed,  and  tempo- 
rarily rendered  water-tight.  In  cases  where  the  soil  is  too  soft  to 
give  a  close  hard  surface  a  certain  amount  of  lime  may  be  added 
during  the  perforation.  This  lime  is  firmly  compressed  agrainst 
the  sides  of  the  hob,  rendering  them  water-tight  for  the  period  neces- 
sary to  place  the  concrete. 

When  the  cavity  has  been  made  of  the  desired  size,  it  is  filled 
with  concrete  which  is  tamped  down  with  a  rammer  of  a  special 
shape.  Owing  to  the  thorough  tamping,  the  concrete  spreads  in  the 
hole  and  forms  a  very  strong  pile. 

In  many  instances  the  volume  of  concrete  required  is  four  or 
five  times  larger  than  the  hole  itself,  as  the  ramming  of  the  con- 
crete causes  it  to  expand  in  every  direction.  This  expansion  fur- 
ther strengthens  the  foundation  by  the  additional  compression  of 
the  soil. 

The  method  of  forming  the  columns  is  indicated  in  Fig.  3. 

The  chief  advantages  of  the  "Compressol"  system  are: 

1st. — It  gives  absolute  safety,  by  enabling  pillars  to  be  built 

of  the  desired  bearing  capacity. 
2d. — No  excavations  which  weaken  the  soil  are  necessary; 

on  the  contrary,  the  soil  is  strengthened  by  compres- 
sion. 
3d. — It  obviates  ftll  danger  to  which  laborers  working  below 

the  surface  of  the  ground  are  subject. 
4th. — All  operations  are  done  mechanically. 
5th. — It  is  a  rapid  method — a  pillar  from  25  to  30  ft.  deep 

can  be  filled  in  from  3  to  4  hours. 
6th. — The  concrete,  tamped  down  with  very  heavy  rammers, 

percolates  every  weakened  part  of  the  soil,  and  gives 

it  the  required  strength. 

The  "Compressor'  system  has  been  used  in  numerous  cases  and 
in  many  kinds  of  soil,  and  has  given  very  good  results.  It  has 
been  used  for. the  foundations  of  many  bridges  and  buildings  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Egypt. 

The  cost  of  a  pillar  having  a  carrying  capacity  of  from  1*0  to 
100  tons  is  from  $35  to  $55. 
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In  conclusion  it  may  be  stated  that  either  of  the  three  systems  de-  Mr.  liorssm 
scribed  herein  may  be  used  in  any  ground  under  heavy  structures,  and 
it  is  the  writer's  belief  that  such  foundations  woidd  give  good  results 
in  such  ground  as  that  of  the  City  of  Mexico. 

It  is  impossible  to  assert  that  any  foundation  will  last  indefinitely, 
yet  iron  or  steel  embedded  in  a  rich  concrete  mortar  will  remain  in 
I)erfect  preservation  as  long  as  the  concrete  itself  exists.  The  durabil- 
ity of  concrete  is  fully  proven  by  the  Eoman  remains  in  that  material 
which  are  unearthed  from  time  to  time. 

As  a  practical  illustration  of  the  durability  of  iron  and  concrete 
when  in  contact  with  water,  the  case  of  a  concrete  wharf  at  Grenoble, 
France,  may  be  quoted.  This  wharf,  after  having  been  in  existence 
for  about  80  years,  was  pulled  down,  and  many  iron  tools,  nails,  and 
anchors  were  found  accidentally  embedded  in  the  concrete,  and  all  were 
in  good  condition.  On  the  other  hand,  iron  used  index>endently,  for 
foundations  affected  by  water,  soon  rusts;  and  its  entire  destruction  is 
merely  a  matter  of  time. 

The  writer  can  state  definitely  that  an  excess  of  water  does  not  af- 
fect the  strength  and  durability  of  concrete  foundations,  if  the  water 
to  which  such  foundations  are  exposed  is  at  rest  or  quite  motionless 
while  the  concrete  is  setting. 

The  strength  of  concrete  is  affected  seriously  by  lack  of  compression 
when  it  is  put  in  dry,  as  its  value  depends  on  its  density,  and,  unless 
thorough  compression  or  tamping  takes  place,  the  body  will  be  "spongy*' 
and  not  fit  for  its  purpose. 

If,  during  setting,  the  desiccation  is  too  rapid,  the  shrinkage  or 
contraction  consequent  thereon  will  cause  cracks  to  occur  in  the  con- 
crete, which,  of  course,  will  affect  its  strength  seriously. 

Senores  Pablo  SoLfs  and  Octavio  Guzman*  (by  letter). — This  flf«»»o*"e«  Soiie 
theme  belongs  to  the  Engineers  of  the  City  of  Mexico  and  New  Orleans, 
and,  as  specialists  upon  the  subject  in  question,  it  is  hoped  they  will 
place  their  opinions  before  this  Society.  By  their  experience,  which 
has  been  recorded  in  special  articles,  we  have  been  informed,  that  in 
soils  of  this  nature,  foundations  of  masonry  are  inefficient,  because 
they  yield  and  sink;  that  piling  has  not  given  good  results,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  bad  condition  of  the  ancient  buildings  of  Mexico  with 
this  type  of  foundation;  and,  also,  because  this  soil  is  so  indefinitely 
compressible  that  a  final  settlement  of  the  piles  is  never  obtained.  It 
may  be  observed  that  piles  sunk  to  the  limit  of  "the  rebound  of  the 
hammer,"  continue  to  sink  when,  within  a  short  time,  they  are  sub- 
jected to  further  driving  from  the  same  hammer.  We  have  also  been 
informed  that  the  practice  of  deep  foundations  is  not  good,  because 
it  does  not  diminish  the  settlement  and  necessitates  laborious  drainage, 

*^  *  Delegates  to  the  Convention  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  from  the 
State  of  Puebla,  Mexico.    ( Discussion  translated  from  the  Spanish . ) 
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SenoreBQoUB  and  that,  on  account  of  the  currents  produced  in  the  subsoil  by  such 
"*  ^  '  drainage,  these  excavations  are  the  cause  of  the  cracking  of  many  of 
the  old  buildings  nearby;  that  foundations  with  sand  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  the  construction  of  the  Teatro  Nacional;  and  that  experi- 
ence shows  that  the  best  construction  for  Mexico  is  the  grating  form, 
whether  a  grate  or  platform  of  wood  or  iron  is  used,  or  a  monolithic 
plate  of  "beton"  or  equivalent  material.  This  process  it  is  understood 
gives  good  results,  because,  by  means  of  it,  the  following  requisites 
which  are  indispensable  for  a  good  foundation  in  Mexico  are  obtained: 

(1). — The  distribution  of  the  total  weight  over  the  largest  possi- 
ble area  so  as  to  diminish  as  much  as  possible  the  intensity  of  the  load. 

(2). — The  shallowness  of  the  foundation  which  avoids  laborious 
drainage,  which  drainage  causes  internal  currents  resulting  in  dam- 
age to  contiguous  buildings. 

(3). — The  distribution  of  the  load,  so  that  its  intensity  will  be  the 
same  at  all  points,  if  the  ground  is  homogeneous  and  uniformly  com- 
pressible throughout;  and,  if  not,  then  the  distribution  of  the  load  pro- 
portionately, so  that  its  intensity  does  not  exceed  the  reaction  of  the 
ground  at  any  point.  Finally  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  builders 
of  this  capital,  upon  whose  authority  these  observations  are  based,  fix 
i  kg.  per  sq.  cm.  as  a  safe  load  limit  for  foundations,  and  as  a  maxi- 
mum load,  which  should  be  exceeded  only  in  very  special  cases,  1  kg. 
per  sq.  cm.,  figures  that  represent  the  reaction  of  these  soils. 

The  preceding  facts  give  the  essence  of  the  usual  practice  in  founda- 
tion construction  upon  the  soils  of  Mexico  City.  Said  facts  or  figures 
would  give  of  themselves  an  adequate  answer  to  the  first  part  of  the 
question  under  discussion,  were  it  not  that  they  refer  exclusively  to 
the  condition  of  the  subsoil  of  this  city  prior  to  the  construction  of 
the  drainage  and  sewerage  systems.  Since  these  improvements,  how- 
ever, the  quality  of  the  subsoil  has  changed,  and,  therefore,  as  the 
data  have  changed,  the  process  of  foundation  building  must  change. 
To  what  extent  and  in  what  manner  practice  in  foundation  work  will 
be  modified  is  not  known,  and  the  writers  have  many  doubts  which 
may  be  formulated  in  the  following  questions:  What  changes  have 
been  wrought  in  the  subsoil  by  the  drainage  of  the  city?  lias  the 
modulus  of  ground  reaction  changed?  To  what  depth  has  the  water 
level  dropped?  And,  if  it  has  dropped  but  little,  should  prosent 
foundations  for  this  capital  go  down  to  "water-saturated  ground."  or 
should  we  build  them  superficially  in  the  desiccated  strata? 

With  respect  to  the  last  question,  the  writers  l)elievp  thnt  founda- 
tions should  be  built  upon  the  surface  of  the  diluted  soil,  for  there  the 
ground  being  semi-fluid,  the  water,  on  account  of  its  incomprcssibility, 
acts  as  a  powerful  medium  of  reaction  against  the  weight  of  buildings, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  Archi- 
medes that  a  submerged  body  loses  a  part  of  its  weight  equal  to  the 
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weight  of  the  water  displaced  by  it.  From  this  point  of  view  it  may  sef^i^  Soils 
be  considered  that  foundations  upon  gratings  in  soils  as  saturated 
with  water  as  these  in  question,  owe  their  efficacy  against  sinkage  of 
the  load  they  carry  to  the  fact  that  they  are,  we  might  say,  floating. 
The  ancient  buildings  of  this  city  built  upon  gratings  are  still  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  On  this  account  also,  modern  construction  com- 
panies are  justified  in  constructing  in  the  City  of  Mexico  foundations 
with  huge  gratings  of  steel,  iron  and  beton,  and  are  also  justified  on 
account  of  the  changes  in  the  subsoil  since  the  drainage  in  extending 
foundations  to  cover  not  only  the  base  of  the  wall,  but  the  whole  area 
of  the  building,  as  has  been  done  recently  in  the  magnificent  building 
for  the  Messrs.  Boker. 

In  closing,  the  writers  will  refer  to  the  last  part  of  the  topic  under 
discussion:  "Will  iron  or  steel  used  in  foundations,  independently  or 
in  combination  with  other  materials,  last  indefinitely  when  in  direct 
or  indirect  contact  with  water?" 

As  mixed  foundations  of  this  nature  are  of  very  recent  installation, 
it  is  not  possible  to  find  history  concerning  them  that  might  be  use- 
ful in  passing  judgment  upon  this  subject.  On  the  other  hand  gen- 
eral and  numismatic  archaeology  might  contribute  some  data,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  as  for  instance  in  the  case  of  Chinese  iron  coins,  now 
found  in  museums,  and  which  may  have  been  for  many  years  under 
water. 

With  respect  to  iron  in  salt  water,  it  is  known  that,  in  the  Harbor 
of  Vigo,  when  the  treasure  was  taken  from  some  American  galleons 
which  had  been  sunk  in  Colonial  times  in  that  harbor,  iron  cannon 
were  found  with  that  treasure,  the  metal  of  which  was  extraordinarily 
altered  and  softened  to  the  consistency  of  wax.  We  also  have  knowl- 
edge of  the  iron  taken  from  the  breakwater  at  Brest,  which  had  been 
inunersed  for  a  century  and  was  found  half  destroyed,  the  material,  as 
attested  by  M.  Lidy,  Civil  Engineer,  containing  hardly  66%  of  free 
iron,  the  remaining  portion  being  in  very  bad  condition,  with  the  in- 
ternal fibers  almost  destroyed,  showing  many  eaten  out  spots.  Both 
these  cases,  however,  should  be  discarded,  because  the  destructive  effects 
were  due  to  marine  salts. 

With  regard  to  fresh  water,  we  have  no  knowledge  of  data  that 
would  show  how  iron  behaves  after  an  indefinite  period  of  immersion; 
the  iron  of  hydraulic  wheels,  canal  gates,  and  many  other  objects  used 
in  the  industries,  permanently  immersed,  apparently  remains  well 
preserved  when  subject  to  the  continuous  or,  at  least,  to  the  frequent 
flow  of  water.  In  these  cases  deterioration  due  to  wear  by  friction  of 
water  is  greater  than  that  due  to  oxidation,  and,  as  the  renewal  of 
parts  happens  slowly,  and  original  shapes  are  always  retained,  the 
illusion  of  the  immortality  of  the  metal  is  produced,  which  in  reality 
is  only  perpetuity  of  form.     In  still  waters  oxidation  is  more  rapid, 
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seiiorea  Soils  but  it  reaches  the  interior  of  the  metal  very  slowly,  the  first  coating 
*°  "  ''of  oxidation  formed,  becomes  a  protecting  coat  against  the  propaga- 
tion of  this  deterioration,  and  a  condition  of  permanent  equilibrium 
and  preservation  seems  to  become  established.  Iron  buried  in  founda- 
tions invaded  by  water  is  subject  to  these  conditions  exactly,  and  as 
the  mass  of  the  foundation  is  strongly  compressed,  the  lack  of  air  re- 
newal is  complete,  the  temperature  low  and  uniform,  and  the  oxidiz- 
ing forces  are  paralyzed.  It  is  probable  that  iron  in  foundations,  un- 
der these  conditions,  if  it  is  not  indefinitely  preserved,  at  least  its 
deterioration  must  take  place  very  slowly;  and  as  this  deterioration 
consists  in  the  chemical  change  of  one  body  into  another,  the  resulty 
under  the  constant  powerful  action  of  the  weight  of  the  building,  can 
only  cause,  in  its  turn,  a  very  gradual  settlement  of  the  foundation, 
until,  by  necessity,  a  final  settlement  is  reached.  This  will  be  the 
result  even  though  the  mass  of  iron  is  finally  changed  to  a  mass  of 
oxide  of  iron,  since  it  is  probable  that,  on  account  of  the  constant 
pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected,  hollows  could  not  be  left  in  the  mass. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  spirit  of  the  present  epoch  is  not  as  con- 
servative as  that  of  the  past,  and  does  not  occupy  itself  with  the  in- 
definite conservation  of  things,  because  we  know  better  than  those 
before  could  have  known,  that  the  exigencies  of  progress,  in  its  con- 
tinuous necessity  for  new  adaptations,  demand  less  durability  in  modem 
processes.  In  reality,  the  formidable  hardness  of  ancient  structures, 
on  account  of  the. great  labor  of  pulling  them  down,  was  more  of  a 
bane  than  a  benefit  to  those  who  came  after,  as  well  as  a  profit  to  the 
industry  of  explosives. 

Besides,  studying  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  preserva- 
tion, there  is  nothing  disquieting,  the  remedy  for  which  is  not  within 
the  reach  of  modem  science.  If  iron  should  not  keep  well  in  water, 
recourse  to  a  covering  of  cement  will  preserve  it. 

Since  reinforced  concrete  has  come  into  general  use,  it  has  been 
noticed  that  iron  remains  unaltered  in  cement.  After  years  the  metal 
shows  no  vestige  of  oxidation,  and  preserves  the  bluish  tint  that  it 
has  when  fresh  from  the  milling  machine,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  preservation  should  not  be  indefinite,  even  in  the  case 
of  submerged  structures.  The  protection  of  cement  must  by  force 
augment  with  time,  as  masonry  of  cement  continues  taking  from  the 
air  or  water  new  powers  of  durability  and  resistance. 

Can  there  be  a  doubt  of  the  practicability  of  preserving  iron  in- 
definitely under  any  circumstances,  since  Nature  has  shown  us  its 
numerous  resources  in  the  case  of  the  preservation,  in  the  ruins  of 
Pompeii,  deep  under  a  layer  of  ashes,  fresh  and  intact  for  many 
centuries,  not  only  the  unstable  human  organism,  but  even  the  tran- 
sient and  fleeting  expressions  of  the  anguish  of  death  preserved  upon 
the  faces  of  those  there  buried? 
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In  conclusioD,  the  writers  present  the  following  summary  of  their  seiiorea  Soiia 
views  upon  this  subject :  *"**  OuzmAn, 

First — There  is  no  practical  experience  as  to  the  indefinite  preser- 
vation of  iron  in  water. 

Second. — ^By  reasoning,  it  seems  evident  that  iron  will  be  preserved 
in  the  water  of  foundations  without  special  preparation. 

Third. — There  seems  no  reason  for  worry  about  an'  indefinite 
preservation  of  this  material.  It  need  only  be  preserved  within  time 
limits  which  are  governed  by  the  growing  necessities  of  readaptation 
by  modem  progress. 

Fourth. — That  if  it  were  deemed  advisable  to  preserve  iron  in- 
definitely in  foundations,  it  is  possible  to  do  this  by  having  recourse 
to  science. 

The  abstruse  plane  in  which,  almost  exclusively,  the  writers  have 
taken  up  this  discussion,  on  account  of  their  small  personal  experi- 
ence, is  as  fertile  in  wise  conclusions  as  is  the  field  of  experiment  and 
the  elucidating  figures  of  statistics;  the  process  used,  therefore,  is, 
due  to  lack  of  others,  as  good  as  any.  If  the  derived  conclusions  lead 
to  error,  the  writers  will  listen  with  pleasure  to  any  renuirks  and  ob- 
jections, and  honestly  bear  the  full  weight  of  their  errors. 

Senor  M.  Moneada  (by  letter).* — The  lowest  ravine  of  the  valley  of  ,/^*^^ 
Mexico  mu8t  have  been  at  some  time  filled  with  rocky  promontories,  like  "'"'"""• 
Chapultepec,  Penon  de  los  Bancs,  Penon  Viejo,  Flahna,  etc.,  which 
projected  above  the  waters  of  the  lake  or  above  the  flatlands.  The 
stratum  of  alluvial  deposits  which  was  subsequently  formed  is  on  this 
account  of  varying  depth,  and  when  it  became  dry  land  there  re- 
mained a  soil  of  light  consistency  seated  upon  water.  The  Spaniards 
when  constructing  heavy  buildings  resorted  to  the  old  and  excellent 
system  of  piling,  which  gave  good  results  in  some  cases  and  bad  in 
others,  as,  for  instance,  the  Church  of  Loreto,  and  the  Mineria. 

The  writer  believes  that  these  varying  results  were  due  to  the  dif- 
ference in  depth  of  the  semi-solid  and  compressible  strata  forming  the 
surface.  This  theory  would  explain  the  uneven  sinking  of  the  Mineria, 
taking  for  granted  that  at  the  northern  and  southern  sides,  where  it 
has  sunk  least,  there  exists  a  rocky  subsoil  at  a  lesser  depth  than  at  the 
eastern  and  western  sides. 

The  trouble  due  to  the  slight  and  uneven  solidity  of  the  ground  in 
that  epoch  was  considerably  increased  by  the  drainage  of  the  valley, 
for  as  the  level  of  the  lake  waters  fell,  the  waters  with  which  the  soil 
was  saturated  fell  also,  and  a  porous  and  more  compressible  soil  re- 
sulted. It  is  desirable,  therefore,  to  solidify  the  soil  evenly  and  suf- 
ficiently at  the  least  expense.  It  is  very  expensive  to  make  deep  ex- 
cavations and  fill  them  with  X -beams  and  cement,  and,  in  some  cases, 
useless,  for,  although  on  account  of  its  rigidity  this  heavy  platform 

*  Translated  from  the  Spanish. 
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Monead  ^^^^^  ^^*  rupture,  it  might  move  into  an  inclined  position  upon  its 
foundation  of  uneven  resistance,  and  the  building  upon  it  be  thrown 
out  of  plumb. 

It  might  be  well  to  take  the  following  steps: 

(1). — Examine  the  nature  of  the  soil  upon  which  the  building  is 
to  be  erected  by  means  of  artesian  well  borings  of  not  more  than  30  m. 

(2). — ^Drive  piles  varying  in  length  and  number,  according  to  the 
comparative  weakness  of  each  part.  The  displacement  by  driving  the 
piles  will  cause  lateral  compression,  and  the  soil  will  become  more 
solid.  These  piles -are  indestructible,  as  has  been  proved  by  those 
which  were  driven  many  years  ago  and  are  still  in  good  condition,  but 
even  if  time  should  destroy  them,  the  ground  would  retain  its  vertical 
resistance,  and  in  this  way  the  firmness  of  the  soil  would  be  equalized 
as  much  as  possible. 

(3). — ^Upon  these  piles  the  platform  could  be  constructed  of  a 
minimum  thickness,  sufficient  only  for  solidity. 

(4). — Upon  this  platform,  which  would  be  2  or  3  m.  below  the  street 
surface,  the  walls  could  be  built,  but  built  broader  at  the  base  than  at 
the  street  level.  In  this  way  the  desired  strength  would  be  obtained, 
and  useless  filling  between  contiguous  walls  would  be  avoided.    . 

(5). — All  back-filling  would  be  done  with  the  earth  from  the  excava- 
tion, and  the  cement  or  hydraulic  lime  of  the  walls  thus  covered  would 
harden  more  after  setting. 

Upon  a  foundation  of  this  nature,  steel  buildings  with  stone  "coat- 
ing," or  lighter  and  cheaper  reinforced  concrete  buildings,  may  be 
built. 

A  structure  built  upon  a  platform  that  has  settled  unevenly  might 
perhaps  be  straightened,  though  with  difficulty,  and  to  do  this  a  trench 
of  convenient  width  and  depth  should  be  opened  on  each  side  of  the 
parts  which  have  not  settled.  The  weight  of  the  building  would  then 
force  the  earth  under  those  parts  to  slide  to  the  bottom  of  the  trench, 
all  lateral  pressure  being  removed,  and  the  building  would  plumb  it- 
self. It  would  be  necessary,  however,  to  study  many  problems  of  re- 
sistance to  obtain  good  results. 

The  writer  believes  that  iron  buried  in  foundations  and  protected 
with  mortar  will  keep  indefinitely,  for  there  is  no  constantly  renewed 
supply  of  oxygen,  as  is  the  case  in  water  and  still  more  in  air. 
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Subject  for  Discussion  : 

"Will  the  paving  materials  of  the  present  be  used  in  the  construction 

of  the  pavements  of  the  future?" 


By   Messrs.   Horace   Andrews,   Gardner   S.   Wiluams,  Lansing   H. 
Beach,  E.  M.  T.  Ryder,  William  H.  Lawton,  Philip  W. 

Henry,  and  B.  Bienenfeld. 


Horace  Andrews,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — The  subject  as  announced  Mr.  Andrews 
seems  rather  vagne.  Judging  from  the  opening  paper  and  discussions, 
the  question  might  have  been  altered  so  as  to  read :  "In  what  manner 
will  present  paving  methods  be  changed  in  the  future,  and  what  ma- 
terials will  be  used  ?"  As  almost  all  possible  materials  have  been  used, 
up  to  the  present  time,  it  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  the  materials  of  the 
future  will  comprise  those  that  have  been  used  in  the  past. 

Paving  materials  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  inorganic,  such 
as  stone  or  brick;  and  organic  (those  containing  carbon  in  chemical 
combination),  such  as  asphalt  and  wood.  The  latter  class  is  more  un- 
stable than  the  former,  and  is  liable  to  depreciation  and  decay  from 
causes  which  have  no  marked  effect  upon  inorganic  materials. 

At  present,  under  certain  conditions,  the  organic  pavements  seem 
to  give  good  satisfaction  and  to  withstand  the  trying  impact  of  the 
iron-clad  hoofs  of  horses  with  little  wear  and  with  a  minimum  of 
noise.  The  observations  of  the  speaker  within  the  last  few  weeks  in- 
dicate that  in  the  cold  climates  of  our  northern  cities,  Buffalo,  Mon- 
treal, Albany  and  New  York  City,  asphalt  is  disintegrating  from  causes 

^Continued  from  August,  1907,  Proceedings. 
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Mr.  Andrews,  other  than  heavy  traffic  or  the  abuse  of  cuts  for  trenches.  A  chemical 
change,  or  some  loss  of  volatile  constituents,  seems  to  be  responsible 
for  these  depreciations,  which  are  widespread  to  an  aldrming  extent. 
Perhaps  this  breaking  up  of  the  asphalt  is  due  to  great  changes  of 
temperature;  at  all  events,  it  is  not  noticeable  in  the  City  of  Mexico, 
nor  has  it  been  observed  by  the  speaker  in  Washington. 

If  chemists  can  ascertain  the  exact  treatment  necessary  and  the 
precise  kind  and  quantity  of  asphalt  needed  for  any  given  climate  and 
combination  of  sand  or  broken  stone,  so  that  present  uncertainties 
may  be  avoided,  the  continued  use  of  asphalt  will  be  better  assured. 

Asphalt  blocks  laid  with  the  smallest  dimension  vertical,  or  as  hori- 
zontal slabs,  so  as  to  simulate  sheet  asphalt,  do  not  seem  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful innovation.  A  pavement  so  laid  is  going  to  pieces  very 
rapidly  in  the  City  of  Albany.  Perhaps  it  is  the  well-known  tendency 
of  a  slab  to  rock  and  move  under  traffic  that  facilitates  its  destruction,, 
especially  where  cold  causes  shrinkage,  opening  of  joints  and  brittle- 
ness  of  the  asphaltic  mixture. 

The  speaker  has  given  some  thought  to  the  effect  upon  the  con- 
dition of  a  pavement,  which  is  due  to  covering  the  soil  with  a  water- 
proof roof  of  pavement,  thus  lessening  its  normal  supply  of  water  from 
rains.  Sometimes  the  sidewalks  are  also  nearly  water-proof,  and  then 
the  water  contained  in  the  soil's  interstices  can  only  be  drawn  from 
below,  and  in  lesser  amount,  by  capillary  attraction.  It  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  normal  proportion  of  water  is  reduced  by  a  water- 
proof covering,  and  that  a  shrinkage  of  the  subsoil  beneath  the  pave- 
ment may  then  occur.  The  speaker  has  observed  a  settlement  and 
cracking  of  impermeable  pavement  which  replaced  cobblestones,  where 
the  subsoil  was  a  pure  clay.  Such  settlement  is  difficult  to  explain 
under  any  other  hypothesis  than  that  mentioned. 

A  secondary  question  arises:  "Will  the  traffic  of  the  future  be  of 
the  same  nature  as  that  of  the  present?"  Within  a  few  years  there 
has  been  a  rapid  increase  in  the  use  of  motor  vehicles  and  the  adoption 
of  elastic  tires.  At  present  these  do  not  materially  affect  traffic  con- 
ditions, for  horses  are  as  numerous  as  ever,  but  who  can  say  that  this 
use  of  horses  will  not  cease  at  some  future  day?  In  that  case  many 
alterations  in  paving  methods  may  ensue.  Already  strips  of  brick 
pavement  in  macadam  roads  are  proposed,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ravel- 
ing of  the  latter  by  automobiles.  Such  a  combination  is  now  being 
adopted  on  one  avenue  in  Albany. 

The  advisability  of  the  comparison  of  the  wear  of  pavements  by 
some  scientific  process  involving  a  census  of  traffic  is  obvious;  but  in 
taking  such  a  census,  the  personal  equation  may  be  large.  The  observer 
must  guess  at  the  weights  of  the  contents  of  many  loaded  wagons,  and 
his  guess  will  materially  affect  the  results. 

In  reducing  a  census  of  traffic  to  tons  per  linear  foot  of  width  of 
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earriage-way,  the  deduction  of  the  street  railway  tracks  from  the  width  Mr.  Andrews, 
of  the  street  produces  a  marked  uncertainty  in  the  result.     In  places, 
the  existence  of  street  railway  tracks  may  add  to  the  traffic  on  the 
adjacent  portions  of  the  street,  but  this  is  not  invariably  the  case,  nor 
is  there  an  equality  in  this  respect  in  all  parts  of  the  same  street. 

In  studying  certain  traffic  statistics  the  speaker  has  been  in  a 
quandary  as  to  the  value  of  the  ton  used.  A  difference  of  more  than 
10%  will  exist,  depending  upon  the  use  of  2  000  or  2  240  lb.  for  the  ton. 
The  weight  of  the  ton  used  is  not  stated  in  some  instances.  If  traffic 
statistics  should  be  expressed  in  kilogrammes  per  meter  of  width,  this 
uncertainty  would  be  done  away  with,  and  international  comparisons 
would  be  easily  possible.  The  material  of  the  vehicles'  tires  should  be 
noted  in  the  census.  It  would  be  a  matter  for  congratulation  if  some 
well-recognized  body  should  inaugurate  a  change  in  the  metrical 
system,  as  above  suggested,  and  should  also  formulate  regulations  for 
observers  of  traffic,  with  sufficient  minuteness  to  render  possible  exact 
comparisons  between  different  pavements  in  different  cities. 

The  speaker  is  of  the  opinion  that,  in  the  severe  climates  of  north- 
ern cities,  well-laid  pavements  of  inorganic  materials  are  more  likely 
to  be  satisfactory  than  others,  and  he  would  not  overlook  the  possi- 
bility of  making  an  entire  pavement,  including  the  wearing  surface, 
of  cement  concrete.  A  pavement  of  this  description  has  given  gopd 
satisfaction  for  some  years  in  front  of  the  Capitol  at  Albany,  and 
seems  well  adapted  to  automobile  traffic. 

Asphalt  and  wood  may  be  used  where  the  expense  will  not  prove  a 
hardship  to  the  taxpayers;  they  are  in  the  nature  of  luxuries,  like 
rugs  and  carpets  on  floors.  Cities  with  mild  climates,  or  where  the 
lasting  qualities  of  these  perishable  materials  may  be  prolonged  by 
other  favorable  conditions,  may  use  these  organic  materials  more  freely 
than  their  less  fortunate  or  less  wealthy  neighbors. 

Mr.  Tillson  has  referred  to  an  improved  asphalt  pavement  ''made 
up  of  a  6-in.  concrete  base  ujwn  which  is  laid  2  in.  of  a  solid  binder, 
covered  with  a  IJ-in.  wearing  surface."  A  pavement  was  constructed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  speaker  and  after  consultation  with 
Colonel  Greene,  of  the  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company,  on  Center 
Market,  in  Albany,  in  1889,  which  was  very  closely  in  accord  with  the 
suggestion  quoted.  This  pavement  is  still  in  good  condition  and  has 
never  been  repaired. 

The  speaker  is  of  the  opinion  that  granite  pavement  may  be  im- 
proved by  the  use  of  stone  showing  some  stratification,  since  better- 
shaped  blocks  may  be  obtained  with  such  stone,  and  their  wearing 
qualities  are  often  excellent.  Some  method  of  improving  the  exact- 
ness of  shape  of  stone  paving  blocks  is  certainly  to  be  desired. 

Gardner  S.  Williams,  M.  Am.  Sec.  C.  E. — The  speaker  would  call  Mr.  wiiiiama. 
attention  to  one  phase  of  paving,  which  appears  to  have  been  wholly 
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Mr.  wiiiiamB.  overlooked,  namely,  the  sanitary  question.  There  is  something  in  a 
pavement  besides  wearing  qualities  and  costliness.  An  ideal  pave- 
ment should  be  one  which,  with  a  good  wearing  and  noiseless  surface, 
does  not  give  off  dust,  nor  allow  the  germs  which  may  accumulate 
upon  it  to  be  blown  away  until  they  can  be  removed  by  the  proper 
agents.  It  is  known,  of  course,  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the 
surfaces  of  pavements  in  this  respect  and  that,  so  far  as  they  have  gone, 
experiments  have  shown  the  very  worst  in  this  respect  to  be  sheet 
asphalt,  the  best  to  be  cedar  block,  and  other  pavements  to  be  inter- 
mediate between  these  two.  The  speaker  does  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  saying  that  cedar  block  is  the  best  pavement,  or  that  it  is 
likely  to  be  the  one  adopted  as  ideal,  but  the  germ-disseminating 
.  quality  of  a  pavement  is  a  question  of  prime  importance,  and  it  is  a 
matter  for  surprise  that  none  of  those  expert  in  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion appear  to  have  ever  thought  of  it. 

It  may  be  said  that  experiments  have  been  made  by  locating  gela- 
tin or  agar  plates  at  specific  distances  above  different  pavements, 
under  various  conditions  of  cleanliness  and  wind,  and  observing  the 
development  of  bacteria  on  the  plates;  observations  of  the  presence 
or  absence  of  dust  have  also  been  made  on  windy  days,  and  such  in- 
vestigations have  shown  that  the  number  of  germs  and  amount  of  dust 
in  the  atmosphere  were  far  greater  in  the  case  of  sheet  asphalt  than 
any  other,  and  far  less  in  the  case  of  cedar  block.* 

ifaj.  Beach.  Lansino  H.  BEACH,t  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — In  many  respects,  the 
question  of  pavements  is  very  similar  to  that  of  clothes.  What  is 
suitable  for  one  man  and  one  occupation  is  not  the  best  for  another; 
what  is  well  adapted  for  cold  weather  in  a  northern  climate  is  by  no 
means  that  which  would  be  selected  for  summer  in  a  southern  latitude, 
and  then,  too,  many  men  wear  not  what  they  would  like,  but  what  they 
can  afford.  Similarly  there  is  no  one  pavement  which  possesses  all  ad- 
vantages, is  best  for  all  climates  and  kinds  of  traffic,  and  adapted  to 
the  purse  of  the  poor  village  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  rich  metropolis. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  best  pavement  for  all  towns  and  high- 
ways any  more  than  there  is  a  best  kind  of  clothes  for  all  men  under 
all  circumstances. 

The  first  and  principal  use  of  a  pavement  is  to  keep  pedestrians  out 
of  the  mud  and  to  make  traction  sufficiently  easy  to  permit  the  haul- 
ing of  relatively  large  loads.  The  result  is  that  the  first  road  cover- 
ing is  generally  of  the  cheapest  class,  often  not  worthy  of  the  name 
of  pavement.  Broken  stone,  cobble-stones,  gravel  and  shell  have  been 
used  where  such  materials  are  obtainable  at  small  cost.  When  these 
arc  not  so  easily  procured,  the  community  resorts  to  such  makeshifts 
as  the  vicinity  offers.     Cost  varies  so  prreatly  with  the  locality  and 

•  See  Engineering  AVirii,Vol.  XLIV,  p.  ii42,  for  a  descriutlon  of  atieries  of  such  observatione. 
t  Major,  Corpu  of  RoKineers,  U.  8.  A. 
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the  materials  which  that  locality  o£Pers,  that  no  general  comparison  of  Maj.  BeadL 
expense  is  possihle.  For  instance,  in  some  parts  of  Ohio  where  paving 
brick  are  made  in  large  quantities,  vitrified  brick  pavements  have  been 
laid  in  some  cases  at  a  price  as  low  as  35  and  40  cents  per  sq.  yd. ;  this 
is  le^s  thiip.  the  cost  of  macadam  in  many  cases.  Even  the  cost  of  as 
simple  a  covering  as  macadam  varies  greatly,  depending  upon  the  cost 
of  quarrying  and  crushing,  and  length  and  character  of  haul.  Cases 
are  known  where  all  the  conditions  were  most  favorable,  and  the  cost 
did  not  exceed  25  cents  per  sq.  yd. ;  in  others,  not  so  fortunate,  the  cost 
of  similar  work  has  been  more  than  $1  per  sq.  yd.  Sheet  asphalt 
varies  greatly  in  cost,  depending  upon  the  transportation  necessary  to 
bring  the  asphalt  to  the  site.  In  Washington,  where  it  can  be  brought 
in  vessels,  the  cost  is  generally  less  than  $2  per  sq.  yd.  upon  an  8-iiL 
concrete  base.  In  the  interior  of  the  country,  the  cost  is  higher  under 
similar  specifications.  Brick  pavements  vary  less  in  price  perhaps  than 
those  of  any  other  material,,  owing  to  the  numerous  places  where  such 
brick  is  made  and  the  correspondingly  large  number  of  centers  of  dis- 
tribution. Several  of  the  large  European  capitals,  London  and  Paris, 
for  instance,  use  a  wooden  block  pavement  laid  upon  a  thick  concrete 
base,  that  in  London  being  ordinarily  12  in.  deep.  The  woods  used 
are  largely  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  the  cost  of  the 
finished  pavement  is  between  $4  and  $5  per  sq.  yd.,  usually  nearer  the 
latter  figure.  There  are  few  municipalities  which  can  afford  such  an 
expensive  covering  for  their  streets  and  avenues.  For  a  small  village, 
or  one  of  our  new  towns,  with  their  comparatively  light  traffic  and 
limited  means,  to  attempt  to  use  such  a  pavement  would  be  as  con- 
sistent as  for  a  bricklayer  or  an  engineer  to  wear  broadcloth  at  his 
work. 

The  question  of  cost  of  a  pavement  includes  not  only  that  of  first 
construction,  but  also  the  money  which  must  be  spent  for  maintenance. 
A  macadam  roadway  traveled  by  many  vehicles  becomes  costly  to  keep 
in  proper  condition,  if  the  stone  is  at  all  soft,  and  is  hardly  ever  an 
economical  road  covering  from  the  maintenance  point  of  view.  Some 
asphalt  block  pavements  upon  residence  streets  in  Washington  have 
not  required  an  expenditure  of  a  dollar  for  maintenance  in  fifteen 

years. 

The  matter  of  repairs  to  a  pavement  is  often,  if  not  generally, 
discussed  as  if  it  were  one  of  maintenance  solely,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  closing  of  plumbers'  cuts,  or  water-pipe  or  sewer  trenches,  or 
other  cuts,  so  freely  made  even  in  new  pavements,  is  different  and 
require^  different  treatment.  It  is  one  thing  to  renovate  the  whole 
surface,  it  is  another  to  put  a  patch  in  a  good  pavement  so  that  it 
will  not  ahow  that  it  is  a  patch  and  be  a  blemish  upon  an  otherwise 
fine-appearing  surface.  For  invisible  patches,  sheet  asphalt  is  as  good 
as  any,  perhaps  the  best,  as  cuts  can  be  covered  by  it  so  as  to  be  in- 
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Haj.  Beaoh.  conspicuous  to  a  high  degree.  This  sheet  asphalt  possesses,  however, 
one  great  disadvantage  in  a  town  in  which  there  is  not  enough  of  thia 
kind  of  pavement  to  justify  the  establishment  of  a  permanent'  asphalt 
plant  within  its  limits.  Cuts  or  trenches  in  such  a  case  must  wait  for 
permanent  repair  until  the  traveling  plant  can  make  its  annual  or 
semi-annual  visit  to  the  town.  This  will  often  be  found  to  be  an  im- 
portant element  in  deciding  smaller  municipalities  to  use  brick  or 
block.  A  cut  in  a  block  pavement  can  be  repaired  by  a  good  mechanic 
at  any  date  desired,  and  need  not  wait  for  the  arrival  of  outside  parties* 
That  many  such  cuts  are  carelessly  or  negligently  repaired  does  not 
detract  from  the  advantage.  With  proper  care  brick  or  block  laid 
upon  a  cushion  coat  of  sand  or  fine  gravel  can  be  relaid  so  that  the 
patch  will  not  be  out  of  shsLpe  with  the  rest  of  the  street,  nor  unduly 
conspicuous.  If  the  city  employs  incompetent  workmen,  or  does  not 
insist  upon  the  competent  man  performing  his  task  properly,  the  de- 
fect should  be  charged  where  it  belongs  apd  not  to  the  pavement  itself* 

The  heat-retaining  power  of  a  pavement  is  a  feature  which  seem» 
to  have  been  completely  overlooked,  and  yet  it  is  one  which  must  exer- 
cise a  great  influence  upon  the  comfort  of  the  people  living  along  the 
street,  especially  in  southern  latitudes.  Some  years  ago  the  speaker 
made  some  experiments  in  Washington,  which  showed  that  macadam 
absorbed  less  heat  than  asphalt  block,  and  that  sheet  asphalt  'absorbed 
more  than  any  other  kind  of  pavement.  The  amount  of  heat  retained 
by  it  was  suflBcient  to  affect  materially  the  temperature  of  the  vicinity 
in  hot  weather.  A  city  with  a  large  nimiber  of  asphalted  streets  must 
be  hotter  in  summer  than'  one  with  pavements  of  other  materials. 

The  question  is  often  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  a  pavement  ex- 
cludes the  moisture  from  the  soil  beneath  it.  The  opinion  formed 
from  observations  extending  over  several  years  in  Washington  was 
to  the  effect  that  in  prolonged  dry  spells  there  was  more  moisture  under 
the  pavement  than  under  the  grass-covered  places.  The  latter  contain 
more  water  immediately  after  a  heavy  rain,  but  apparently  the  water, 
gradually  diffusing  itself  through  the  ground,  is  retained  under  the 
pavement,  while  it  evaporates  from  exposed  places. 

In  Mr.  Tillson's  discussion  sheet  asphalt,  asphalt  block  and  bitu- 
lithic  are  mentioned  as  the  varieties  of  asphalt  pavement.  There  is. 
another  variety  which  has  been  coming  into  use  in  some  of  our  smaller 
towns,  and,  while  too  new  to  permit  of  definite  decision  as  to  its  merits, 
seems  to  promise  well  as  an  inexpensive  road  covering  in  many  locali- 
ties. It  is  formed  by  raking  or  harrowing  the  road  surface,  then 
sprinkling  it  with  fluid  asphalt  and  afterward  rolling  it.  The  method 
is  one  which  may  be  considered  as  half  way  between  the  oil  sprinklipg 
of  roads  and  the  bitulithic  pavement.  Tar  has  been  used  in  some  cases 
instead  of  asphalt  and  appears  to  give  good  results. 

After  satisfactory  results  with  one  pavement,  many  engineers  are 
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inclined  to  recommend  it  to  the  exclusion  of-  others,  but  they  should  Maj.  Beach, 
be  careful  to  advise  their  clients  according  to  their  needs,  or,  at  least, 
to  show  them  the  merits  and  disadvantages  of  the  different  materials 
and  let  them  make  their  selection  with  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  con- 
sequences. 

E.  M.  T.  Ryder,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — The  speaker  wishes  to  empha-  Mr.  Ryder, 
size  one  point,  namely,  that  of  repairs.  To  a  street  railway  man  this 
is  a  serious  question.  The  pavements  of  the  present  time  are  cer- 
tainly not  all  that  can  be  desired,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  somethings 
will  be  discovered  which  will  be  an  improvement.  If  joints  in  the  track 
could  be  gotten  rid  of,  the  present  trouble  would  be  greatly  diminished. 
The  use  of  cast,  thermit,  or  electrically  welded  joints  has  been  con- 
siderable, but  is  not  universal  by  any  means.  It  is  necessary,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  case  of  electrically  welded  joints,  to  have  several  thou- 
sand of  them  before  it  is  economical  to  bring  an  electric  welding  plant 
to  take  care  of  them.  It  may  as  well  be  admitted  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  take  up  joints  in  the  track  every  once  in  a  while,  and,  there- 
fore, a  pavement  which  would  admit  of  doing  so  readily  would  be 
preferable.  The  pavement  should  be  designed,  not  merely  with  ref- 
erence to  long  life  under  favorable  conditions,  but  with  reference  to 
its  repair  under  conditions  which  will  actually  obtain.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  work  where  it  is  desired  to  use  T-rails.  There  is  a 
marked  preference  on  the  part  of  many  city  engineers  for  grooved 
rails,  which  undoubtedly  have  certain  advantages,  but  it  is  an  open 
question  which  type  of  rail  is  preferable,  all  things  considered,  and  the 
decision  must  rest  on  local  conditions. 

In  Connecticut,  most  of  the  steam  and  trolley  roads  are  controlled 
by  the  same  corporation,  and  in  certain  localities  it  is  considered  very 
desirable  to  run  trains,  single  cars,  or  possibly  trains  of  -two  cars,  from 
one  city  to  another,  over  the  main-line  tracks  of  the  steam  road,  and 
then  in  on  the  city  streets  in  order  to  avoid  transfers  and  to  take  people 
just  where  they  want  to  go.  This  plan  would  afford  a  most  convenient 
way  for  the  people  of  the  smaller  towns  to  travel  to  the  larger  ones  to 
transact  business  or  to  shop.  In  order  to  run  trolley  cars  on  the  steam 
road,  between  the  steam  express  trains,  however,  the  same  rate  of  speed 
is  necessary  for  both.  It  would  be  unsafe  to  use  the  smaller  flanges 
of  the  ordinary  street -car  wheels,  or  anything  less  than  the  M.  C.  B. 
standard  dimensions,  which  practically  means  the  use  of  T-rails  for 
the  street-car  tracks.  The  only  solution  at  the  present  time  is  to  use 
granite  dimension  block  along  the  rail,  probably  both  inside  and  out- 
side. In  laying  this  granite  block,  the  speaker  prefers  to  use  a  tar  or 
sand  joint  instead  of  a  cement  joint,  because  it  is  then  more  practi- 
cable to  remove  and  replace  the  pavement  for  inspection  and  repairs. 

A  second  and,  of  course,  most  important  point  in  regard  to  pave- 
ments is  the  foundation  under  the  track,  as  that  often  materially  af- 
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Mr,  Ryder,  fects  the  life  of  the  pavement.  In  towns  where  there  is  a  good  gravel 
foundation,  no  special  preparation  is  necessary,  but  in  some  cities, 
where  the  soil  is  praotically  a  brick  clay,  it  is  a  very  different  matter. 
The  company  with  which  the  speaker  is  connected  has  tried  so-called 
standard  styles  of  construction,  including  the  use  of  concrete  beams 
of  great  rigidity.  With  the  concrete  beams,  however,  the  joints  still 
have  to  be  repaired,  and  these  repairs  have  become  very  difficult. 

The  following  brief  description  of  a  type  of  construction  which 
has  been  suggested,  is  offered  for  criticism:  First,  make  a  simple  rect- 
angular concrete  trough  deep  enough  to  take  in  the  standard  cross-tie 
and  rail  construction,  allowing  for  a  thin  ballast  of  gravel  under  the 
ties  and  possibly  a  small  tile  drain.  The  supporting  surface  for  the 
asphalt  could  be  made  comparatively  thin,  owing  to  the  rigid,  un- 
yielding sub-foundation;  possibly  3  in.  of  concrete  laid  just  under  the 
asphalt  surface  would  be  sufficient.  It  is  a  question  whether  any  other 
type  of  construction  can  be  found  which  would  be  preferable  to  the 
granite  block  for  use  along  the  rails,  if  a  T-rail  track  is  to  be  used. 
When  it  comes  to  renewals,  the  salvage  with  this  construction  would 
be  practically  complete,  as  the  foundation  is  as  good  as  new,  and  it  is 
only  necessary  to  renew  the  rails  and  ties  as  in  an  ordinary  street  on 
a  gravel  foundation. 

The  speaker  would  be  glad  to  have  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to 
this  type  of  construction,  or  suggestions  of  new  types  or  modifications 
of  existing  types. 

Mr.  Lawton.  WiLLiAM  H.  Lawton,  M.  Am.  Soo.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — In  providing 
for  any  future  pavement,  the  constantly  increasing  use  of  auto-vehicles 
must  be  considered.  Some  time,  no  doubt,  in  the  distant  future,  they 
will  entirely  supplant  horses  as  a  motive  power.  At  present,  however, 
both  must  be  considered,  and,  for  the  use  of  either,  the  future  pave- 
ment should  be  indestructible;  it  should  be  hard  and  rigid,  but  not 
noisy;  it  should  be  smooth,  but  not  slippery,  either  wet  or  dry;  and  it 
should  be  easily  kept  clean. 

The  theoretical  definition  of  a  pavement  is :  An  artificially  improved 
roadbed,  constructed  of  such  durable  material  and  presenting  at  all 
times  such  a  smooth  and  firm  surface  as  to  facilitate  street  traffic  of 
all  kinds. 

Street  traffic  is  influenced  greatly  by  the  character  and  condition  of 
the  pavement,  the  width  of  the  roadway,  and  whether  encroached  upon 
by  street-car  tracks. 

All  pavements  are  subjected  to  destructive  action,  principally  by 
the  combined  forces  of  abrasion,  crushing,  and  percussion,  the  latter, 
on  account  of  the  impact  of  horses'  hoofs,  being  probably  the  most  de- 
structive. The  weight  of  the  loads  and  the  grinding  of  the  wheels  are 
also  large  factors. 

Its  resistance  to  wear,  or  its  durability,  is  the  supreme  test  of 
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every  pavement;  and  its  form  or  shape  is  of  small  account.     The  Mr. Lawton. 
durability    of   a    pavement    depends   on    its    ability    to   withstand 
compression  and  concussion,  as  to  brittleness;   and  grinding  and 
polishing,  as  to  toughness.    It  is  also  subjected  to  loss  and  change 
by  wear  and  friction. 

Other  important  requisites  are  the  imperviousness  of  the  ma- 
terial and  its  ability  to  resist  climatic  conditions  and  changes.  The 
pavement  should  also  be  sanitary,  as  to  construction;  and  reason- 
able, as  to  cost  and  maintenance. 

The  relative  durability  of  different  pavements  is  measured  by 
the  amount  of  traffic  each  will  stand  before  it  becomes  worn  out. 
With  regard  to  quality,  there  is  at  present  no  definite  recognized 
standard  except  the  general  one  derived  from  actual  experience. 
Until  some  standard  is  adopted  to  determine  the  average  life  of 
different  pavements,  just  conclusions  can  hardly  be  reached.  Some 
standard,  such  as  will  measure  the  tons  of  traffic  per  square  foot 
of  area  during  a  certain  time,  would  seem  to  be  most  reasonable: 
The  physical  life  of  a  pavement,  as  regards  repairs  or  renewal, 
should  also  be  considered.  When  a  pavement  is  laid  upon  a  pre- 
pared foundation,  and  is  monolithic  in  form,  or  is  composed  of 
broken  stone  with  or  without  mixtures,  the  requisite  repairs  may 
often  be  made  economically  for  a  long  period  by  incorporating  new 
material.  When  pavements  are  of  block  form,  there  comes  a  time 
when  it  is  poor  economy  to  repair  or  relay  them. 

The  annual  expense  of  pavements  has  been  represented  by 
formulas  derived  by  assuming  that  their  length  of  life  bears  a  cer- 
tain relation  to  their  original  cost.  More  study  and  exi)erience, 
however,  are  needed  to  render  some  of  the  variable  quantities  con- 
stant. 

Most  pavements  can  be  classed  under  two  forms,  either  block 
or  monolithic;  and  in  the  Northern  States  a  solid  substructure  or 
foundation  is  absolutely  necessary  for  each.  The  prevailing  founda- 
tion is  concrete,  from  6  to  8  in.  deep,  and  composed  of  Portland 
cement  and  crushed  stone.  This  foundation  is  the  integral  part  of 
the  pavement  itself,  and,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  will  en- 
dure for  ages.  Upon  it  is  laid  the  wearing  surface  selected,  which, 
as  it  becomes  worn,  may  be  renewed  or  may  be  replaced  by  one  of 
another  kind.  This  wearing  surface,  or  pavement  proper,  should 
depend  principally  upon  the  nature  of  the  street  traffic  and  the 
character  of  the  street,  but  local  interests  or  political  influences 
often  prevail.  Many  paving  companies  maintain  a  special  agent, 
who  not  only  extols  the  merits  of  his  wares,  but  prejudices  in  his 
favor  the  proper  authorities  or  the  adjoining  property  holders.  All 
real-estate  owners  recognize  thoroughly  the  value  of  a  good  pave- 
ment, as  not  only  is  the  street  improved  in  appearance,  but  all 
property  in  that  vicinity  is  enhanced  in  value. 
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Mr.  Lawton.  There  are  many  forms  of  block  pavements,  the  principal  ones 
being  natural  and  artificial  stone,  brick,  asphalt,  glass,  iron,  cobble 
and  wood. 

The  weakest  part  of  each  separate  pavement  is  its  edge,  which 
first  wears  away — becomes  chamfered  in  fact — leaving  all  the  sur- 
face joints  enlarged,  and  every  block  itself  becomes  rounded  on 
top,  and  smooth  and  slipper5\  The  concussion  of  horses'  feet  is 
the  principal  cause  of  this  injury;  and  if  only  auto-vehicles  were 
used,  the  deterioration  would  not  occur  as  quickly  nor  extend  as 
deep. 

The  blocks,  also,  are  frequently  of  such  size  and  shape,  with 
such  length  of  joints,  that  the  pavement  provides  a  poor  foothold 
for  horses. 

The  proper  way  to  lay  pavements  is  to  embed  them  in  a  cushion 
of  sand  upon  a  heavy  concrete  foundation.  Another  important 
feature  is  the  composition  of  the  filler  which  is  run  in  the  joints. 
The  best  filler  is  made  up  of  fine  gravel  and  a  mixture  composed  of 
asphalt  and  coal-tar.  This  mixture  renders  the  pavement  less 
noisy,  and,  as  it  softens  and  expands  in  warm  weather,  it  makes 
expansion  strips  unnecessary.  Liquid  cement  or  grout  is  some- 
times used,  but  it  tends  to  make  the  entire  pavement  absolutely 
rigid,  with  no  chance  for  expansion.  Cement  joints  are  likely  to 
be  broken  by  heavy  traffic,  and  the  filler,  not  being  plastic,  never 
runs  together  again. 

The  best  stone  pavements  are  Belgian  block,  of  trap  rock,  granite, 
and  the  hard  sandstones. 

As  to  the  dimensions  of  these  blocks,  the  opinions  of  engineers 
vary.  Where  horses  are  the  motive  power,  the  blocks  should  be  as 
wide  as  the  horse's  foot.  It  should  be  long  enough  not  to  tilt,  but 
not  so  short  as  to  present  a  surface  which  is  nearly  all  joints.  As 
but  few  stone  blocks  are  worn  out  by  actual  street  traffic,  they 
need  be  only  deep  enough  to  insure  perfect  stability.  The  surface 
dimensions  of  all  pavements  will  remain  a  mooted  question  as  long 
as  street  traffic  continues  to  be  by  both  horse  and  motor  power. 

Ko  artificial  stone  pavement  has  yet  been  invented  that  will 
compare  favorably  with  the  natural  stone  blocks  already  described. 

Among  the  monolithic  pavements,  the  principal  ones  ase  those 
composed  of  Portland  cement  and  of  asphalts  and  bitumens.  The 
wearing  surface  of  the  former  consists  of  a  layer,  about  2  in.  thick, 
of  Portland  cement  concrete  of  about  equal  parts,  mixed  on  the 
street,  and  incorporated  in  place  upon  the  foundation  already  pre- 
pare<l.  The  surface  is  usually  blocked  off,  by  deep  grooves,  into 
squares  of  the  desired  size.  This  pavement  is  very  slippery, 
especially  in  wet  or  frosty  weather. 

All  the  monolithic  pavements  deteriorate  chiefly  by  injury  from 
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the  impact  of  the  calks  of  the  horses'  shoes.  At  present,  most  of  Mr.  Lawton. 
the  best  forms  of  pavements  mentioned,  except  macadam,  appear 
to  be  equally  serviceable  for  traffic  by  horses  or  auto-vehicles. 
Upon  macadam  the  great  dust  raised  by  autos  makes  travel,  not 
only  very  disagreeable,  but  even  unsanitary.  Also,  the  suction  of 
the  pneumatic  tires,  whether  bound  with  chains  or  covered  with 
leather  bands  full  of  iron  rivets,  destroys  the  binder,  and  ravels 
and  scatters  the  crushed  stone. 

Sprinkling  the  surface  with  crude  oil,  or  coating  it  with  some, 
preparation  of  tar,  improves  the  wearing  surface  very  much. 

Owing  to  these  defects,  plain  macadam  paving  should  be  con- 
sidered as  unlikely  to  be  the  pavement  of  the  future. 

From  some  form  of  cement  or  steel  will  probably  be  derived  the 
future  pavement.  Experiments  have  been  made  with  solid  and 
hollow  iron  blocks,  also  hollow  iron  cylinders  filled  with  concrete, 
and  wooden  blocks  capped  with  steel  plates;  but  none  of  these  has 
yet  fulfilled  the  requisites  of  a  first-class  pavement. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  being  spent  every  year  on  city  pavements, 
many  of  which  are  imperfect  or  wholly  experimental.  Is  it  not 
policy,  then,  for  all  municipal  engineers  to  obtain,  in  a  thorough 
and  systematic  manner,  all  the  reliable  data  in  relation  to  the  wear 
of  traffic  in  classified  pavements  ? 

Can  the  relative  comparison  of  one  pavement  with  another  be 
made  in  any  other  way  ? 

Is  not  this  the  only  scientific  method  by  which  proper  data  may 
be  obtained  for  guidance  in  the  construction  of  the  perfect  future 
pavement  ? 

Philip  W.  Henry,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.'  (by  letter). — Pave-  Mr.  Henry, 
ments  of  the  present  may  be  divided,  as  to  origin,  into  two  classes, 
mineral  and  vegetable,  and,  as  to  surface,  into  two  classes,  sheet 
and  block.  As  cheapness  and  durability  are  characteristics  of 
mineral  as  against  vegetable,  and  as  noiselessness  and  ease  of  trac- 
tion are  characteristics  of  sheet  as  against  block,  it  is  evident  that 
the  pavement  of  the  future  will  be  of  mineral  origin,  laid  in  an 
unbroken  surface. 

Existing  pavements  of  mineral  origin  laid  in  sheet  form  are 
macadam  and  asphalt,  both  of  which  consist  of  mineral  particles 
bound  together  with  some  sort  of  cementing  material,  differing 
only  in  kind,  and  in  quality  and  size  of  particles.  No  doubt  the 
pavement  of  the  future  will  consist  of  mineral  particles  of  the 
proper  quality,  proper  size  and  proper  cementing  material.  Just 
what  will  prove  to  be  "proper"  is  a  matter  which  will  now  be  dis- 
cussed. It  is  understood  that  in  this  discussion  only  the  wearing 
surface  will  be  considered,  as  it  is  assumed  that  in  any  case  a  suit- 
able foundation  will  be  adopted,  whether  such  foundation  consists 
of  Portland  cement  concrete  or  other  rigid  material. 
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Mr.  Henry.  Quality  of  Mineral  Particles. — In  both  macadam  and  asphalt 
pavements,  while  limestone  and  other  soft  stones  have  been  used 
successfully  in  foundations,  experience  has  proven  that  a  hard 
tough  stone  must  be  used  for  the  wearing  surface.  Thus  trap  rock, 
granite,  or  flinty  limestone  are  preferable  to  the  ordinary  lime- 
stone, which,  under  traffic,  is  soon  reduced  to  powder,  necessitating 
constant  repairs.  For  asphalt  pavements,  a  siliceous  sand  is  used 
almost  exclusively,  owing  both  to  its  abundance  and  to  its  wearing 
^qualities.  In  some  sections  a  shale  or  a  calcareous  sand  has  been 
used  with  satisfactory  results  where  the  particles  are  so  small  as 
to  resist  crushing.  As  a  general  proposition,  however,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  pavement'  of  the  future  will  be  composed  of 
mineral  particles  of  some  hard,  durable  stone,  such  as  quartz,  trap 
rock  or  granite. 

Size  of  Mineral  Particles. — While  the  quality  of  the  mineral 
particles  may  be  considered  as  definitely  settled  by  past  experience 
in  favor  of  a  hard,  durable  stone,  there  is  still  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  proper  size  of  these  particles.  It  is  generally  conceded, 
however,  that  whether  the  largest  particle  is  from  1  in.  to  2  in.  in 
diameter,  as  in  macadam;  or  whether  it  is  re  in.  in  diameter,  as 
in  asphalt  pavements,  the  different  particles,  from  large  to  small, 
must  be  graded  in  size  so  as  to  produce  a  minimum  of  voids.  Thus, 
no  matter  what  the  size  of  the  largest  particle,  there  must  be  a 
sufficient  number  of  fine  particles  to  bring  about  that  compactness 
and  density  so  essential  for  durability.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  grad- 
ing of  particles  has  received  much  attention  from  those  who  lay 
ordinary  macadam.  Thig  matter,  however,  has  received  most  care- 
ful study  and  attention  from  those  who  lay  that  form  of  bituminous 
macadam  called  %itulithic,"  which  was  introduced  into  America 
about  five  years  ago,  and  since  then  has  been  laid  in  many  cities 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada.  No  doubt  the  success 
which  this  pavement  has  had  over  other  bituminous  macadams  is 
largely  due  to  the  great  care  observed  in  proportioning  the  differ- 
ent sizes  of  mineral  particles  entering  into  its  composition,  begin- 
ning with  1  in.  or  IJ  in.  as  the  largest  size,  and  continuing  in 
definite  proportions  down  to  ^Ju  in.  and  less  in  diameter.  By  both 
theory  and  experience  it  has  been  found  that  certain  definite  propor- 
tions of  different-sized  grains  are  essential  to  produce  the  best  re- 
sults. 

When  the  asphalt  pavement,  as  known  in  America,  was  intro- 
duced, some  thirty  years  ago,  the  necessity  of  proper  sand  grading 
was  well  appreciated,  but  in  the  effort  to  extend  the  business,  de- 
manding so  much  time  and  energy,  the  technical  side  was  for  a 
time  neglected. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  industry,  pavc^ments  laid  in  different 
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cities,  with  apparently  the  same  proportions  of  sand  and  asphalt  Mr.  Henry, 
cement,  gave  very  different  results;  and  upon  investigation  it  was 
shown  that  this  difiPerence  was  largely  due  to  variation  in  the  sand 
grading.  At  the  present  time  it  is  well  understood  that,  for  the 
best  results  under  heavy  traffic,  there  should  be  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  mineral  particles  ru  in.  in  diameter,  a  certain  proportion 
^  in.  in  diameter,  and  so  on,  down  to  impalpable  powder.  As  this 
definite  sand  grading  is  not  generally  found  in  any  one  deposit,  it 
is  customary  to  mix  sands  from  different  deposits.  As  very  few 
sands  carry  much  200-mesh  material,  it  is  customary  to  supply  this 
very  fine  material  in  the  shape  of  ground  limestone  or  Portland 
cement 

In  macadam  the  largest  particle  is  from  1  in.  to  2  in.  in  diam- 
eter, and  in  asphalt  pavements  the  largest  particle  is  ^  in.  in  diam- 
eter. In  the  pavement  of  the  future  it  is  likely  that  both  these 
gradings  will  be  used,  the  coarser  grading  on  streets  of  light  traffic 
where  there  is  little  danger  of  crushing,  and  the  finer  grading  on 
streets  of  heavy  traffic  where  compactness  and  uniformity  are  es- 
sential. 

Kind  of  Cementing  Material. — ^In  ordinary  macadam  depend- 
ence is  placed  upon  the  stone  or  gravel  itself  for  cementing  ma- 
terial. Some  limestone^  and  gravels  contain  a  certain  amount  of 
cementing  material,  and  when  properly  watered  and  rolled  the 
mineral  particles  will  be  tightly  held  together.  Under  heavy  traffic, 
however,  and  especially  since  the  introduction  of  the  automobile^ 
the  finer  particles  in  the  macadam  are  soon  separated  and  con- 
verted into  dust.  To  overcome  this  difficulty,  there  have  been  in- 
troduced, for  sprinkling  macadam,  various  compounds,  such  as  mix- 
tures of  water  and  caldum  chloride,  water  and  saponified  oil, 
special  crude  oils,  special  products  of  coal  tar,  etc.  All  these, 
however,  are  useful  only  under  the  lightest  form  of  traffic,  and 
have  as  their  chief  recommendations  the  cheapness  and  ease  with 
which  they  can  be  applied.  This  sprinkling  is  effectual  only  on 
the  upper  layer  of  particles,  as  the  various  solutions  have  com- 
paratively little  penetrating  effect. 

In  order  to  get  the  best  results  it  is  necessary  to  coat  each 
mineral  particle  with  some  kind  of  a  cementing  material,  and  to 
lay  this  mixture  to  a  depth  of  from  IJ  to  3  in.,  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  traffic.  As  cementing  materials,  both  Portland  cement 
and  bituminous  cement  have  been  used.  While  Portland  cement 
has  been  tried  in  various  cities  for  a  number  of  years,  the  results 
under  heavy  traffic  have  not  been  satisfactory,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
rigidity  of  the  wearing  surface,  which  would  not  stand  the  blows  of 
traffic.  Under  light  traffic,  however,  with  proper  attention  to  the 
grading  of  mineral  particles,  as  above  mentioned,  there  is,  perhaps. 
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Mr.  Henry,  a  future  for  Portland  cement  owing  to  its  cheapness  as  compared 
with  bituminous  cement. 

For  many  years,  both  in  America  and  in  Europe,  bituminous 
cement  in  the  form  of  coal  tar  has  been  used  in  the  paving  industry. 
Such  pavements  have  been  known  as  "tar  macadam,"  "coal-tar 
pavements,"  "concrete  pavements,"  etc.  Owing,  however,  to  its  lack 
of  uniformity  and  its  volatility  under  the  rays  of  the  sun,  coal- 
tar  was  practically  abandoned  upon  the  introduction  of  asphalt 
pavements.  Within  the  past  ^ve  years  coal-tar  has  again  been 
used  extensively  in  bituminous  macadam  or  bitulithic  pavements. 
Whether  a  better  and  more  uniform  grade  of  coal-tar  is  now  being 
produced  than  was  the  case  thirty  years  ago  is  a  question  which 
time  alone  can  determine.  Owing  to  its  cheapness,  as  compared 
with  asphalt,  coal-tar  will  doubtless  be  used  in  the  future,  as  it  is 
to-day,  on  streets  of  light  traffic,  but,  owing  to  its  susceptibility  to 
changes  of  temperature  and  its  more  volatile  nature,  it  is  doubtful 
if  it  will  be  used  for  pavements  subjected  to  heavy  traffic. 

The  word,  "asphalt,"  first  applied  to  pavements  was  the  "as- 
phalte  comprime,"  known  in  America  as  "rock  asphalt,"  laid  in 
Paris  in  1854.  This  was  a  limestone  impregiiated  with  bitumen, 
found  in  Switzerland,  and  later  in  France,  Germany,  Sicily,  and 
other  parts  of  Europe.  To  this  day  practically  all  the  asphalt  pave- 
ments of  Europe  are  rock  asphalt.  On  the  other  hand,  in  America 
there  are  very  few  rock  asphalt  pavements,  due  largely  to  the  high 
cost  of  European  rock  asphalts,  and  to  the  inferior  quality  of  those 
of  America. 

Practically  all  the  asphalt  pavements  of  America  are  composed 
of  mineral  particles  cemented  together  with  "asphalt  cement."  This 
mixture  was  devised  by  Edward  J.  De  Smedt,  a  Belgian  chemist, 
who  came  to  America  in  1861,  and  took  out  his  first  patents  in 
1870.  The  "asphalt  cement"  was  composed  of  Trinidad  asphalt, 
fluxed  to  the  proper  consistency  with  petroleum  residuum;  and  the 
mineral  particles  were  composed  of  sand  and  powdered  carbonate 
of  lime.  This  is  still  the  combination  used  in  many  of  the  asphalt 
pavements  of  the  present  day.  For  twenty  years  or  more  Trinidad 
asphalt  was  used  exclusively  as  the  cementing  material,  but  in  1893 
an  asphalt,  occurring  in  Venezuela  about  100  miles  from  the  Trini- 
dad deposit,  known  as  Bermudez  asphalt,  was  introduced,  and  has 
been  used  extensively  ever  since  in  the  paving  trade. 

During  the  past  six  or  eight  years,  in  addition  to  natural  as- 
phalts, such  as  Trinidad,  Bermudez,  Cuban,  Maracaibo,  etc.,  there 
have  been  introduced  bitumens  manufactured  from  petroleums  hav- 
ing an  asphaltic  base.  Those  bitumens  are  known  as  "oil  asphBlts," 
^'artificial  asphalts,"  or  "residual  pitches."  Just  what  part  these 
particular  products  of  petroleum  will  play  in  the  asphalt  pavements 
of  the  future,  is  a  question  which  only  time  can  determine. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  natural  asphalts  are  also  products  of  Mr.  Henry, 
petroleum,  resulting  from  Nature's  process  of  distillation.  The 
crude  petroleum  has  been  forced  to  the  surface  by  pressure  from 
below,  flowing  down  watercourses,  as  in  Mexico;  spreading  over 
swamps,  as  in  Venezuela;  or  filling  the  crater  of  an  extinct  mud 
volcano,  as  in  Trinidad.  Nature's  distilling  process,  extending  as 
it  does  for  years,  at  the  temperature  of  the  sun,  combined  with  the 
effect  of  the  winds  and  rains,  produces  an  asphalt  well  adapted  for 
use  in  pavements  which  are  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  climatic  condi- 
tions. 

As  there  have  been  advances  in  the  proper  grading  of  mineral 
particles,  so  there  have  been  advances  in  the  proper  consistency  and 
proportions  of  asphalt  cement.  Various  fluxes  have  been  used  for 
softening  the  natural  asphalts,  all  of  which  are  too  hard  in  them- 
selves. With  some  asphalts,  results  are  apparently  the  same,  whether 
the  flux  is  made  from  the  paraffine  petroleums  of  the  East,  the  semi- 
asphaltic  petroleums  of  Texas  and  Kansas,  or  the  asphaltic  petro- 
leums of  California.  With  other  asphalts  the  California  fluxes 
give  the  best  results ;  but,  whatever  the  flux,  it  is  generally  considered 
that  a  certain  consistency  (known  as  penetration)  of  asphalt  cement 
is  desirable  for  certain  conditions  of  traffic  and  climate,  and  well- 
recognized  standards  have  been  established. 

There  is  still  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  exa<^  pro- 
portion of  asphalt  cement  to  be  used  in  the  paving  mixture.  This 
depends  so  much  upon  the  kind  of  sand  and  dust,  that  no  definite 
rule  can  be  laid  down.  No  doubt  the  future  will  bring  about  the 
solution  of  this  problem  along  with  many  others. 

Conclusion. — ^No  doubt  the  development  of  the  future  will  be 
in  the  line  of  various  grades  of  macadam  and  asphalt,  depending 
chiefly  uxx)n  the  kind  and  amount  of  traffic.  That  macadam  is  al- 
ready the  standard,  for  country  roads  and  suburban  districts  all 
over  the  world,  is  well  known,  and  no  doubt  an  improved  form  of 
macadam  will  remain  the  standard  of  the  future  for  this  class  of 
roadways.  Like  macadam,  asphalt  has  become  a  standard  form 
of  pavement,  especially  for  cities. 

In  1876  Congress  appointed  a  Commission,  composed  of  the 
architect 'of  the  Capitol  and  two  officers  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  to 
select  the  best  kind  of  pavement  for  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, to  replace  the  wooden  blocks  laid  only  a  few  years  pre- 
viously. In  all,  fjiere  were  more  than  forty  proposals,  representing 
all  sorts  of  paving  materials.  Out  of  all  these  proposals,  the  Com- 
mission selected  rock  asphalt  for  one-third  of  the  Avenue,  and  the 
"artificial  siliceous"  asphalt  pavement  (the  ordinary  asphalt  pave- 
ment of  to-day)  for  the  other  two-thirds.  As  up  to  that  time  there 
had  been  laid  only  20  000  sq.  yd.  of  the  "artificial  siliceous"  as- 
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Mr.  Henry,  phalt  pavement,  the  oldest  less  than  ^ve  years,  the  Commission  may 
be  said  to  have  had  the  courage  of  its  convictions.  That  its  judg- 
ment was  correct  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  1907  when  the 
.  repaving  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  again  came  up  for  decision,  no 
other  material  for  the  entire  Avenue  was.  considered  than  that  sapie 
V|iriety  of  asphalt  pavement,  which,  thirty-one  years  before,  was 
selected  for  paving  two-thirds  of  the  Avenue. 

Since  that  original  selection,  more  than  60000000  sq.  yd.  of 
asphalt  pavement  have  been  laid  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
of  which  18  000  000  sq.  yd.  have  been  laid  in  the  past  three  years. 

That  other  forms  of  pavement,  such  as  stone  blocks,  brick,  wood, 
etc.,  will  remain  in  use,  under  conditions  best  adapted  to  these  par- 
ticular materials,  is  conceded,  but  the  great  development  of  the 
future  will  be  along  the  line  of  macadam  and  asphalt,  both  of 
which  have  passed  the  experimental  stage,  and  in  both  of  which 
there  are  still  greater  possibilities. 
Mr.Bienenfeid  B.  BiENENFELD,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — The  rapid  de- 
velopment and  increasing  use  of  the  horseless  carriage,  or  automo- 
bile, point  to  a  largely  extended  and  constantly  increasing  demand 
for  smooth  pavements.  For  many  years,  however,  horses  and  other 
draft  animals  will  be  in  evidence  upon  our  streets,  and  provision 
must  be  made  in  the  future,  as  at  present,  to  facilitate  the  tractive 
efforts  of  these  beasts  of  burden.  On  grades,  and  where  heavy 
loads  are  to  be  hauled  by  animals,  stone  and  brick,  and  possibly 
wood,  will  continue  in  use;  but,  as  paving  materials,  these  three 
substances  possess  many  patent  disadvantages,  and  their  use  will 
always  be  restricted  to  cases  where  the  smoother  and  more  ideal 
pavement  is  undesirable  or  unattainable. 

The  tendency  toward  the  building  of  smooth,  impervious,  noise- 
less, dustless,  monolithic,  sheet-pavements  is  therefore  ever  on  the 
increase.  With  the  lights  now  before  us,  there  is  no  reason  to 
apprehend  a  falling  off  in  that  tendency.  This  will  necessitate  a 
large  and  reasonably  cheap  supply  of  asphalt.  The  asphalt  fields 
of  Europe,  the  West  Indies,  and  South  America,  will  continue  to 
yield  a  reasonably  large  and  cheap  supply.  Since  their  first  ex- 
ploitation in  1893,  the  asphalt-oil  fields  of  California  have  given 
to  the  world  an  additional  supply  of  asphalt;  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  asphalt-oil  fields  of  Mexico  may,  in  the  future,  be  counted  on 
as  an  additional  source  of  supply. 

As  first  made  in  California,  the  so-called  oil-asphalt,  produced 
by  inexperienced  manufacturers  and  laid  by  unskilled  pavers,  gave 
results  which  were  far  from  acceptable;  but,  after  fourteen  years 
of  experience  in  manufacture  and  laying,  it  may  now  be  said  that 
paving  asphalt  is  being,  and  can  be,  produced  from  California  oil, 
which  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  asphalt  produced  from  any 
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other  source.     It  is,  of  course,  the  custom  and  habit  of  persons  Mr.  Bienenfeid 

representing  special  interests  still  to  condemn  and  to  "damn  with 

faint  praise,"  this  so-called  "artificial"  asphalt    But  as  "the  proof 

of  the  pudding  is  the  eating,"  so  the  proof  of  this  asphalt  is  its 

wearing,   and  the  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing  demand  for 

it.     It  has  found  its  way  into  successful  paying  use  in  nearly  all 

the  large  cities  of  the  IJnited  States  and  Canada. 

During  1905,  the  latest  year  for  which  any  statistical  data  are 
available,  there  were  produced  in  California  50  000  short  tons  of 
oil-asphalt,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  87  000  tons  of  refined  Trini- 
dad asphalt.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1905,  the  total 
asphalt  imports  into  the  United  States  from  all  foreign  sources 
were  157  000  tons  of  crude,  dried,  "advanced,"  and  rock  asphalts. 
These  crude  materials  contain  from  20  to  70%  of  bitumen,  whereas 
the  California  material  contains  more  than  99%  of  bitumen.  Al- 
lowing an  average  of  50%  of  bitumen  in  the  imported  asphalts, 
which  is  an  excessive  estimate,  their  total  bitumen  paving  value 
would  be  78  500  tons,  as  against  the  50  000  tons  of  the  California 
production.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  California,  according  to 
the  latest  data,  is  supplying  about  40%  of  the  asphalt  requirements 
of  the  United  States. 

The  oil  production  of  California,  which  is  to-day  larger  than 
that  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  is  still  increasing,  through 
the  discovery  of  new  fields  and  the  extension  of  the  older  ones; 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  its  asphalt  production  will 
be  amply  able  to  meet  all  demands  that  may  arise  in  the  next 
decade  or  two.  In  1905,  California  produced  34  000  000  bbl.  of  oil, 
having  an  asphalt  content  of  about  1  250  000  tons  of  pure,  paving 
bitumen,  of  which  only  50  000  tons,  or  4%,  were  actually  manu- 
factured to  meet  current  demands,  the  remaining  possible  96% 
having  been  consumed  as  fuel. 

The  Republic  of  Mexico  is  at  present  producing  asphaltic-oil, 
and  may  in  the  future  enter  the  ranks  as  an  important  asphalt- 
producer,  thus  adding  to  the  sources  of  asphalt  supply.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  producers  of  Mexican  asphalt  will  profit  by  the  early 
<»xi)eriences  and  mistakes  of  the  California  manufacturers;  and  that 
they  will  allow  no  material  to  leave  their  refineries  which  is  not  in 
all  respects  acceptable  and  suitable  for  paving  purposes.  Care  and 
technical  skill  are  requisite;  without  these,  the  results  are  likely 
to  be  very  unsatisfactory  and  possibly  disastrous.  For  some  time 
to  come,  however,  all  the  Mexican  oil  production  will  probably  be 
required  to  meet  the  fuel  demands  of  that  republic;  and  some  years 
may  elapse  before  Mexico  can  become  an  important  asphalt  pro- 
ducer. Its  oil  resources  are  at  present  largely  undeveloped;  and  its 
asphalt  possibilities  are  therefore  as  yet  unknown. 
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Mr.  Bienenf eld  The  oil  resources  of  other  and  more  distant  portions  of  the 
globe  are  still  in  reserve,  unexploited.  It  is  likely  that  some  of 
them  contain  true  asphaltic  oil,  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the 
asphalt-oils  of  California.  The  asphalt  resources  of  the  West  Indies 
and  of  South  America  are  by  no  means  exhausted.  There  is  in 
sight,  therefore,  for  future  use,  an  ample  supply  of  acceptable  as- 
phalt; aod  all  the  indications  and  tendencies  of  to-day  make  for  a 
larger  use  of  this  paving  material  of  the  present  in  the  construction 
of  the  pavements  of  the  future. 
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ELECTRIC  RAILWAYS. 

An  Informal  Discussion  at  the  Annual  Convention,  July  10th,  1907.* 


Subject  for  Discussion  : 

"(a)  What  are  the  factors  which  determine  the  maximum  economi- 
cal grade  for  electric  railways? 

"(6)  In  establishing  direct  lines  with  heavy  grades,  under  what  con- 
ditions will  it  be  found  practicable  to  use  electric  locomotives 
and  gas-engine  generating  stations,  rather  than  traction  by 
steam  locomotives?" 


By  Messrs.  W.  W.  Follett  and  J.  T.  Noble  Anderson. 


W.  W.  Follett,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — Referring  to  the  electrifies-  Mr.  Foiiett. 
tion  of  Soldier's  Summit  hill  on  the  Rio  Grande  Western  Railroad, 
in  Utah,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  some  twelve  years  ago,  the 
speaker  had  a  long  conversation  with  General  William  J.  Palmer,  then 
President  and  principal  owner  of  the  Rio  Grande  Western,  concerning 
the  use  of  electrical  power  on  this  hill.  After  a  thorough  consideration 
of  the  subject,  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  the  traflSc  was  not  heavy 
enough  to  stand  the  expense  of  electrification,  that  is,  that  the  train 
movements  were  not  frequent  enough.  General  Palmer  dropped  the 
matter  and  never  took  it  up  again. 

When  trains  are  handled  by  electrical  power,  there  must  be  a  large 
volume  of  traffic,  else  the  interest  on  the  capitalization  of  the  outfit, 
cost  of  keeping  the  lines  charged  all  the  time,  including  the  loss  of 
power  by  induction,  and  the  expense  of  electrical  repairs,  will  be  so 

•  Continued  from  August,  1907,  Froceedinga. 
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Mr.  Foiictt.  great  as  to  outweigh  the  advantages.  Of  course,  where  train  move- 
ments are  frequent,  there  is  probably  no  question  as  to  the  economy 
and  advantages  which  follow  the  use  of  electricity. 
Mr.  Anderson  J.  T.  NoBLE  Anderson,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — The  Speaker  would 
mention  an  electric  railway  that  is  being  constructed  in  New  Zealand. 
The  west  coast  of  New  Zealand  is  separated  from  the  east  coast  by  a 
long  range  of  snow-clad  mountains,  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar, 
except  on  a  smaller  scale,  to  the  way  in  which  the  Rockies  separate 
the  east  and  west  coasts  of  the  United  States. 

Some  12  or  14  years  ago  a  British  company,  the  Midland  Railway 
Company,  was  organized  and  obtained  large  concessions  of  land  for  the 
construction  of  a  railway  to  connect  the  coasts  of  New  Zealand.  After 
struggling  with  the  problem  for  about  eight  years,  the  company  finally 
abandoned  the  work,  and  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  is  now 
constructing  the  connection.  The  work  as  now  designed,  however,  is 
quite  different  from  what  it  was  originally.  The  chief  reason  for 
alteration  was  that,  owing  to  the  fact  that  much  steeper  grades  can  now 
be  used,  the  ruling  grade  being  1  in  25,  a  single-track  tunnel  about 
6  miles  long  with  heavy  drainage  grades  has  not  been  feared.  The 
tunnel  runs  under  a  mountain  ridge  between  4  000  and  6  000  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  line  that  passes  under  it;  and  the  rise  in  the  tunnel 
is  steeper,  it  is  thought,  than  any  of  the  Alpine  tunnels  between 
Switzerland  and  Italy.  Of  course,  with  electric  plant,  etc.,  there  is 
no  diflSculty,  and  in  that  mountainous  country,  with  the  Bulwer  River 
flowing  past,  there  is  no  lack  of  water  power.  All  the  railways  of  New 
Zealand  will  eventually  be  run  by  electricity. 

One  other  point:  in  his  practice  in  New  Zealand  the  speaker  has 
found  it  expedient  to  use  Diesel  oil  engines.  These  engines  are  used 
in  the  various  cities  in  Great  Britain  and  Europe  for  tramway  trafKc. 
All  the  tramways  in  Moscow  are  also  run  by  these  engines,  but  as  yet 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  much  known  in  the  United  States.  They  are 
known  to  the  scientific  men,  however,  and  have  been  written  about  by 
Lord  Kelvin.  Mechanical  engineer?  appreciate  what  the  Diesel  engine 
is,  since  it  can  be  run  with  crude  oil;  it  is  an  engine  that  requires 
only  one  attendant,  and,  as  compared  with  an  ordinary  gas  engine, 
has  the  advantage  that  it  can  be  run  at  any  desired  speed.  It  can 
also  be  run  at  about  a  quarter  or  half  its  rated  capacity  and  practi- 
cally as  good  economy  results  as  when  it  is  run  under  full  load.  For 
tramway  work,  running  with  very  variable  load,  is  a  very  important 
factor,  and  an  engine  which  can  be  run  under  one-third  its  capacity 
as  economically  as  under  a  full  load  is  of  importance  to  everybody. 
Diesel  engines  are  used  for  the  whole  24  hours  of  the  day  at  a  cost 
which,  including  interest  on  the  plant,  amounts,  in  England,  to  about 
£8  ($40)  per  h.p.  per  annum;  many  of  them,  if  located  where  crude 
oil  is  cheap,  give  even  bettor  results. 
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The  speaker  would  like  to  say  more  about  these  engines,  because  Mr.  Anderson, 
the  results  obtained  with  them  have  justified  the  opinion  he  had 
formed  from  reports  from  such  men  as  Lord  Kelvin,  and  because  they 
have  exceeded  all  his  expectations.  In  two  particular  cases  where  he 
used  them,  the  speaker,  owing  to  New  Zealand  being  so  far  from  the 
manufacturing  point,  took  the  precaution  to  have  very  clear  specifi- 
cations, making  the  manufacturers  subject  to  heavy  damages  if  the 
engines  did  not  come  up  to  the  guaranty,  and  in  both  cases  they  are 
doing  better  than  was  called  for  by  the  guaranty. 
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COMPABISON  OF  RAINFALL  AND  RUN-OFF  IN  THE 
NORTHEASTERN  UNITED  STATES. 

Discussion.* 


By  Messrs.  E.  C.  Murphy,  Charles  A.  Holden,  H.  C.  Frankenfield 
AND  Alfred  J.  Henry,  and  Thaddeus  Merriman. 


Mr.  Murphy.  E.  C.  MuRPHY,  Assoo.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — The  writer 
believes  that  the  data  available  for  computing  run-off  from  precipita- 
tion will  not  justify  the  use  of  this  method  for  estimating  stream  flow, 
even  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  where  the  number  of 
precipitation  stations  per  unit  area  is  largest  and  the  records  longest. 
His  opinion  is  based  on  measurements  of  run-off  and  a  study  of  the 
corresponding  precipitation  data.  He  has  observed  large  floods  on 
streams,  that  the  precipitation  data  do  not  indicate,  because  the  sta- 
tions were  too  few;  he  has  also  observed  annual  run-off  larger  than 
the  observed  annual  precipitation,  due  to  the  stations  not  being  properly 
located  with  respect  to  altitude.  He  believes  that  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject do  not,  as  a  rule,  treat  it  fairly.  While  they  admit  that  the  avail- 
able data  are  unsatisfactory  at  best — on  account  of  lack  of  funds  for 
its  collection,  and  lack  of  data  for  computing  the  effect  of  some  of  the 
quantities  upon  which  run-off  depends — nevertheless,  they  draw  con^ 
elusions  from  their  results  as  if  the  data  were  good  and  complete,  and 
intimate  that  the  results  obtained  by  this  method  are  as  good,  if  not 
better,  than  those  obtained  by  gauging.    They  subject  their  data,  such 

*This  discussion  (of  the  paper  by  John  C.  Hoyt,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  £.,  printed  In 
Proceedings  for  May,  1007),  is  printed  in  ProceedingB  in  order  that  the  views  expressed 
may  be  brought  before  aJl  menibers  for  further  discussion. 
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as  they  are,  to  various  mathematical  processes  which  have  little,  if  any,  Mr.  Murphy, 
experimental  basis,  and  in  some  mysterious  way  much  value  is  im- 
parted to  them.  To  illustrate:  a  recent  user  of  this  method,  when  he 
found  the  measured  monthly  precipitation  at  any  station  more  than 
twice  the  mean  for  that  month,  substituted  the  mean  for  the  observed 
quantity.  That  is,  when  perchance  one  of  the  few  precipitation  sta- 
tions was  near  the  center  of  a  storm  area,  and  its  record  was  approxi- 
mately the  rainfall  corresponding  to  the  measured  run-ofP,  he  threw 
away  the  record  and  used  in  its  place  a  quantity  less  than  half  the  ob- 
served quantity.  By  this  and  similar  processes  he  finally  obtained 
what  he  called  "deduced  mean  annual  dependable  precipitation."  His 
computed  run-off  is  so  reliable  that  "stream  gaugings  were  only  used 
as  a  guide." 

Run-off  is  a  resultant  quantity;  its  value  depends  upon  several 
quantities  or  factors.  It  can  be  obtained  directly  by  measurement  of 
the  flow  of  the  streams,  or  it  can  be  computed  from  the  measurements 
and  proper  combination  of  the  quantities  upon  which  it  depends.  Pre- 
cipitation, while  the  most  important,  is  only  one  of  these  factors; 
temperature,  wind  velocity,  barometric  pressure,  surface  and  ground 
storage,  shape  and  extent,  inclination  and  character  of  water-shed, 
extent  of  forest  and  cultivated  area,  are  other  factors.  This  is  the 
formidable  array  of  quantities  which  the  user  of  this  method  must 
properly  reckon  with  in  order  to  get  a  reasonably  accurate  estimate 
of  run-off. 

Let  us  see  with  what  accuracy  precipitation  on  a  drainage  basin 
is  measured.  It  is  admitted  by  all  that  precipitation  is  an  erratic 
phenomenon;  it  does  not  follow  any  known  law;  it  cannot  be  obtained 
by  any  mathematical  process,  and  the  only  way  to  obtain  its  accurate 
value  is  by  measurement  or  observation.  The  monthly  precipitation 
at  two  stations  only  a  few  miles  apart  may  differ  more  than  25  per 
cent.  It  varies  in  irregular  cycles,  but  this  knowledge  does  not  help 
in  the  least  in  supplying  missing  data.  It  is  seen  to  depend  on  eleva- 
tion, topography  and  direction  of  the  prevailing  wind,  but  there  are 
not  sufficient  data  to  enable  the  effect  of  these  conditions  to  be  com- 
puted with  reasonable  accuracy. 

A  measurement  of  rainfall  is  subject  to  two  errors  from  air-cur- 
rents, which  may  amount  to  26%  of  the  catch.  Snow  measurements 
are  pubject  to  larger  error  than  rainfall  measurements.  A  rain-gauge 
has  a  diameter  of  only  8  in.  and  shows  the  rain  falling  on  an  area  of 
less  than  0.36  sq.  ft.  What  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  precipita- 
tion on  a  water-shed  computed  from  available  data?  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Susquehanna  River  water-shed,  above  Williamsport,  Pa., 
mentioned  by  the  author.  There  are  eight  precipitation  stations  in  an 
area  of  6  640  sq.  miles — one  station  to  725  sq.  miles.  The  precipita- 
tion on  725  sq.  miles  is  computed  from  that  on  less  than  half  a  square 
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Mr.  Murphy,  foot.  This  Station  is  located  of  necessity  at  a  convenient  place,  each 
measurement  is  subject  to  an  error  of  25%  of  the  catch,  and  the  law 
of  change  between  stations  is  not  known.  The  engineer  has  very 
little  confidence  in  such  data,  and  will  only  use  it  for  rough  prelimi- 
nary Estimates. 

Wind  movement  is  neglected  entirely.  From  evaporation  measure- 
ments it  is  known  that  the  loss  from  a  body  of  water  increases  as 
rapidly  as  the  wind  velocity  increases.  How  is  it  possible  to  get  such 
reliable  estimates  of  run-off  by  this  method,  when  so  important  a 
quantity  as  wind  movement  is  neglected  ? 

In  striking  contrast  with  all  this  uncertainty  from  lack  of  data  is 
the  simple  direct  method  of  obtaining  run-off  by  gauging  the  streams. 
This  method  gives  the  run-off  for  each  month  and  day,  as  well  as  the 
annual  run-off.  If  a  meteorological  station  were  maintained  in  each 
township  (36  sq.  miles)  where  not  only  precipitation,  temperature, 
wind  velocity,  and  atmospheric  pressure,  but  all  the  other  quantities 
upon  which  run-off  depends,  were  measured,  data  would  then  be  avail- 
able for  a  reasonably  accurate  estimate  of  run-off  from  rainfall.  It 
would  be  folly,. however,  to  spend  so  large  a  sum  for  run-off  data, 
when  the  run-off  can  be  measured  for  a  much  less  sum. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  settlement  of  this  country,  there  was  a 
great  demand  for  meteorological  data,  mainly  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, and  no  demand  for  run-off  data;  at  the  present  time  there  is  a 
great  demand  in  many  parts  of  the  country  for  run-off  data.  Stream 
gauging  alone  can  satisfy  this  demand. 

The  writer  does  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  method  of 
computing  run-off  from  precipitation  should  never  be  used.  It  may  be 
used  with  profit  in  some  sections  of  the  country  in  connection  with 
stream  gauging.  If,  for  example,  the  flow  of  a  stream  at  a  given  place 
is  known  fro^p  stream  gaugings  for,  say,  three  years,  and  the  precipi- 
tation over  the  basin  is  also  known,  with  a  reasonable  accuracy,  for 
these  same  three  years  and,  say,  the  preceding  five  years,  then  an  ap- 
proximate estimate  of  the  annual  run-off  for  the  latter  period  may  be 
computed  from  the  precipitation  of  that  period,  together  with  a  com- 
parison of  precipitation  and  run-off  for  the  former  period  when  the 
gaugings  were  made.  In  other  words,  this  method  may  be  used  to 
supplement  stream-gauging  records,  but  to  compute  run-off  from 
meteorological  data  without  gaugings  appears,  to  the  writer,  to  be  a 
waste  of  time. 
Mr.  Hoiden.  Charles  A.  HoLDEN,  Assoc.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — The  writer 
is  in  hearty  accord  with  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Iloyt  to  bring  about  the  esti- 
mation of  available  water  supply  through  the  use  of  run-off  data  in- 
stead of  the  comparatively  uncertain  precipitation  data. 

Precipitation  data  must  always  give  a  very  imperfect  record  since, 
of  ne(M»ssity,  observation  stations  are  situated  only  at  infrequent  in- 
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tervals  and  at  varying  positions  in  elevation.  All  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Hoideo. 
the  phenomenon  of  heavy  rain  in  one  section  and  little  or  none  within 
2  or  3  miles  or  even  less.  There  are  also  many  other  factors  to  be 
considered,  account  for  which  can  be  made  but  imperfectly.  The 
quantity  of  water  running  off,  as  the  author  points  out,  will  depend 
upon  the  stage  of  the  ground  water.  It,  as  well  as  the  ground  water, 
will  depend  upon  whether  the  ground  is  or  is  not  frozen,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  soil,  the  amount  of  wooded  and  tillage  area,  and  the  topo- 
graphic and  geologic  configuration  of  the  tract  under  discussion. 

The  case  in  point  is  well  illustrated  by  Table  2*  and  is  even  better 
shown  by  diagrams  which  the  writer  prepared  in  connection  with  his 
work  as  Resident  Hydrographer  at  the  Orford  Station  in  1900-04.  On 
these  diagrams  the  points,  in  different  years,  for  maximum  and  mini- 
mum rainfall  are  not  in  the  same  relation  to  the  points  for  maximum 
and  minimum  run-off  in  the  table  above  referred  to. 

The  order  in  amount  of  precipitation  for  January  is  1902-03,  1904- 
05,  1903-04,  1901-02,  1900-01. 

The  order  for  amount  of  run-off  in  January  is  1901-02,  1902-03, 
1900-01,  1904-06,  1903-04. 

The  order  for  amount  of  run-off  in  February  is  1902-03,  1900-01, 
1901-02,  1903-04,  1904-05. 

The  order  in  amount  of  precipitation  for  July  is  1904-05,  1900-01, 
1902-03,  1901-02,  1903-04. 

The  order  for  amount  of  run-off  in  July  is  1901-02,  1904-05, 1900-01, 
1902-03,  1903-04. 

The  order  for  amount  of  run-off  in  August  is  1901-02,  1900-01, 
1904-05,  1902-03,  1903-04. 

For  the  entire  periods  chosen  the  order  in  amount  of  precipitation 
is  1901-02,  1900-01,  1903-04,  1902-03,  1904-05,  while  the  order  for  run- 
off is  1901-02,  1900-01,  1902-03,  1904-05,  1903-04. 

The  run-off  in  percentage  of  precipitation  for  the  periods  shown 
varies  more  than  20%  from  the  mean,  and  the  largest  is  nearly  one  and 
one-half  times  the  smallest. 

The  valuable  work  in  stream  gauging,  undertaken  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  ought  not  to  be  curtailed  in  efficiency  by 
reason  of  lack  of  funds  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 

It  is  also  of  great  importance  that  further  investigations  should 
be  made  to  determine  better  constants  for  guidance  in  gauging  rivers 
through  the  ice,  and  that  greater  effort  should  be  made  either  to  take 
the  gauge  heights  to  the  water,  or  else  to  obtain  more  frequently  the 
thickness  of  the  ice  under  the  gauging  point. 

Messrs.  H.  C.  FRANKENFiELDf  and  Alfred  J.  HENRvf  (by  letter).     Messrs. 
—At  the  regular  stations  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  in  ^and  ilenr^y!* 

*  Proceedings,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  May,  1907,  p.  468. 

t  Asst.  Chfs.,  Forecast  Tiv.,  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 
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Messrs.  large  cities  rain  gauges  are  generally  exposed  on  roofs  of  office  build- 
and  Henry,  ings.  These  exposures^  while  not  satisfactory  in  all  respects,  are  the 
best  that  can  be  had  under  the  circumstances. 

In  winter,  when  roof  exposures  are  most  objectionable,  the  snowfall 
is  measured  in  the  open  at  some  distance  from  buildings  or  other  ob- 
structions, and  at  a  point  where  drifting  is  least  pronounced. 

The  rain  gauges  at  co-operative  stations  of  the  Bureau  are  gen- 
erally located  on  the  ground,  40  or  60  ft.  distant  from  surrounding 
objects,  and  the  exposures  are  considered  good.  The  total  precipita- 
tion from  both  classes  of  stations,  regular  and  co-operative,  are  platted 
each  month  on  large  scale  maps  of  the  United  States.  By  this  means 
it  is  possible  to  discover  improbable  values  and  incorrect  reports.  This 
method  also  affords  a  means  of  comparison  between  roof  and  ground 
exposures,  since  there  is  generally  one  or  more  ground-exposed  gauges 
near  Weather  Bureau  stations  in  large  cities.  The  monthly  charts  of 
precipitation,  on  which  the  rainfall  values  from  both  classes  of  ex- 
posure are  spread  indiscriminately,  show  no  differences  of  importance. 
The  natural  variation  in  the  rainfall  between  any  two  places  within  a 
short  distance  of  each  other  is  much  greater  than  any  discrepancy 
that  may  appear  between  the  catch  of  a  roof-gauge  and  that  of  a 
ground-gauge. 

The  need  of  rainfall  stations  at  high  altitudes  is  fully  realized  by 
the  Weather  Bureau.  A  few  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  high-altitude  stations  through  co-operation  with 
the  Forestry  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  the  plan 
failed.  The  Bureau  now  maintains,  on  the  head-waters  of  some  rivers, 
a  number  of  rainfall  stations  at  an  average  expense  of  $100  per  annum 
for  each  station.  The  greater  majority  of  its  rainfall  stations,  how- 
ever, are  operated  by  private  persons  who  do  the  work  without  com- 
pensation ;  the  field  of  observation  for  this  class  of  persons  is  naturally 
limited  to  the  habited  areas,  and  to  those  which  almost  without  ex- 
ception are  found  in  the  valleys  and  low  levels.  In  the  Far  West  and 
at  great  altitudes,  the  question  is  further  complicated  by  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  measuring  precipitation  when  it  is  mostly  in  the  form  of 
snow  and  badly  drifted  by  the  winds.  During  the  winter  of  1906-07, 
a  special  form  of  snow-gauge  was  devised  and  placed  on  the  summit 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  at  other  stations.  It  is  expected  that  the 
experience  gained  by  the  use  of  this  instrument  will  be  useful  in 
solving  the  instrumental  problem.  The  great  desideratum,  however,  is, 
and  always  will  be,  persons  to  do  the  work  at  remote  places  and  in  high 
altitudes.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  high-level  stations  is  in- 
cluded in  a  project  for  the  reorganization  of  Weather  Bureau  work 
now  under  consideration. 

In  determining  the  mean  precipitation  for  the  several  drainage 
basins,  the  author  takes  the  average  of  the  whole  number  of  rainfall 
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stations  in  each  basin.     For  relatively  small  areas  this  plan  works      ^t^'^'fl  ij 
well,  and  the  results  are  probably  as  near  the  truth  as  can  be  obtained   and  Henry, 
with  the  number  of  rainfall  stations  available.    The  greater  the  num- 
ber of  well  placed  stations,  the  greater  will  be  the  accuracy  of  the 
district  means. 

The  precipitation  during  the  cold  months  is  more  evenly  distributed 
than  that  of  the  warm  months,  and,  therefore,  the  means  will  be  more 
dei>endable  than  those  of  the  warm  months.  Owing  to  the  very  un- 
equal  distribution  of  precipitation  in  sunmier  within  quite  limited 
areas,  a  large  quantity  of  water  may  be  precipitated  over  the  head- 
waters of  a  stream,  and  yet  none  will  be  caught  in  any  rain-gauge  in 
the  district.  It  is  not  advisable  to  draw  hard  and  fast  conclusions 
from  either  short  periods  of  time  or  for  small  areas,  but  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  follow  each  and  every  individual  case  of  heavy  rain 
and  to  note  its  effect  on  the  flow  of  the  stream  for  all  the  varying  con- 
ditions of  soil  and  slope  in  the  drainage  area.  As  the  author  has 
pointed  out,  the  run-off  of  one  month  may  be  almost  wholly  controlled 
by  the  rainfall  of  a  previous  month.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  much  time  may  elapse  between  the  initial  and  the  concluding 
effect  of  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  on  the  drainage  below;  in  other  words, 
to  note  how  long,  whether  one,  two,  or  three  months,  a  single  heavy 
rain  or  several  days  of  continued  heavy  rains  will  perceptibly  affect 
the  run-off  of  the  stream  below,  and  thus  determine  the  general 
characteristics  of  each  drainage  area. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  manner  in  which  the  rain  falls,  whether  as  a 
steady  rain  of  moderate  intensity  or  as  a  heavy  dash  of  great  intensity, 
is  of  much  importance  in  determining  the  relation  between  rainfall 
and  run-off.  In  collecting  the  information  contained  in  his  paper, 
the  author  has  performed  a  valuable  service.  It  is  hoped  that  the  work 
may  be  carried  on  until  at  least  30  years'  data  have  been  accumu- 
lated, since  there  is  a  possibility  that  faulty  conclusions  may  be  drawn 
when  the  subject  is  considered  in  the  light  of  a  few  years'  observations 
only. 

Thaddeus  Merriman,  Jun.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — The  author  in  this  w*"-  Merri- 
paper  has  brought  together  and  digested  in  an  admirable  manner  some 
of  the  results  of  the  work  done  during  the  past  ten  years  or  more  by 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  Such  an  extensive  compilation 
and  comparative  study  of  these  results  has,  the  speaker  believes,  been 
nowhere  else  attempted. 

The  author  confines  his  discussion  to  nine  of  the  larger  streams  in 
the  northeastern  section  of  this  country  and  analyzes  the  stream  flow 
past  fourteen  stations  situated  at  different  points  on  these  streams. 
From  the  results  of  these  studies,  he  draws  the  general  conclusion  that 
the  annual  run-off  from  any  stream  in  this  section  of  the  country  can  be 
predicted  from  the  run-off  data  which  are  now  available.    The  speaker 
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Mr.  Merri-  believes  that  this  conclusion  is  so  broad  that,  even  if  the  data  on  which 
it  is  based  were  most  perfect,  it  could  not  be  justified.  Every  stream 
is  a  law  unto  itself,  both  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  amount  of 
rain  which  falls  upon  it  differs  from  that  which  falls  upon  its  imme* 
diate  neighbor,  and  also  on  account  of  its  physical  characteristics, 
most  important  among  which  are  its  altitude  above  sea-level,  its  mean 
annual  temperature,  and  last,  but  not  least,  its  slope  or  steepness.  All 
these  factors  combined  may  influence  the  run-off  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  two  streams  which  are  within  a  com- 
paratively short  distance  of  each  other  and  which,  to  all  outward  appear- 
ances, have  the  same  physical  characteristics;  yet  the  yearly  run-off 
of  these  streams  will  differ  by  more  than  25  per  cent.  This  is  true 
as  between  the  Tohickon  and  the  Neshaminy  Creeks  in  Pennsylvania, 
•  the  Esopus,  the  Catskill  and  the  East  and  West  Canada  Creeks  in 
New  York.  The  author's  contention  may  be  true  when  applied  to 
streams  having  drainage  areas  of  5  000  or  6  000  sq.  miles.  On  a  stream 
of  this  size,  the  causes  of  difference  enumerated  by  the  speaker  will 
average  up  to  such  an  extent  that  run-off  data  may  be  safely  used  for 
purposes  of  estimating.  Such  large  streams,  however,  are  few;  most 
studies  and  estimates  are  made  on  smaller  streams,  each  of  which  has 
its  own  characteristics  and  must,  therefore,  be  studied  by  itself.  The 
speaker  submits  that  the  laws  which  govern  the  flow  of  a  large  stream 
are  not  applicable  to  the  flow  of  a  smaller  stream,  even  if  the  latter 
be  a  tributary  of  the  former. 

The  results  obtained  by  the  author  indicate  that  the  run-off  from 
the  streams  studied  is  somewhat  greater  than  has  heretofore  been 
supposed.  For  instance,  the  run-off  from  the  Housatonic  River  above 
Gaylordsville,  Conn.,  is  shown  to  be  62%,  while  it  is  known  that  the 
Croton  River,  on  the  same  average  rainfall,  will  yield  but  48%,  this 
too  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  water-shed  of  the  Housatonic  is  nearly 
throe  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  Croton.  Again,  the  percentage  of 
run-off,  as  shown  for  the  James  and  the  Roanoke  Rivers,  approaches 
very  nearly  to  that  of  the  Sudbury,  notwithstanding  that  the  rain- 
fall on  the  Sudbury  is  greater  than  on  either  of  the  other  streams,  and 
that  it  is  situated  in  a  considerably  colder  climate.  Again,  if  the  run- 
off from  the  Pequannock  is  compared  with  that  from  the  Housatonic, 
as  given  by  the  author,  it  is  found  to  be  roughly  5%  less,  and  this, 
too,  from  a  water-shed  which  is  far  steeper,  and  on  which  the  rainfall 
is  materially  greater. 

The  gaugings  on  all  the  streams  discussed  by  the  author  were  made 
by  the  irnited  States  Geological  Survey  by  current-meter  methods, 
whereas  those  on  the  Sudbury,  Croton  and  Pequannock  are  the  results 
of  other  methods  of  measurement.  The  precision  of  the  results  de- 
duced from  any  series  of  observations  depends  on  the  accuracy  of 
those  observations,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  that  the  author 
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has  not  indicated  his  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  data  used  in  his  Mr.  Merri- 

....  man. 

discussion. 

The  speaker  is  well  aware  that  the  methods  used  in  the  measure- 
ment of  stream  flow  are  approximate  only.  The  unknown  factors  and 
changeable  conditions  which  enter  into  them  are  so  many  that  they 
have  not  as  yet  been  co-ordinated.  Practically  all  the  stream-gauging 
work  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  has  been  done  by  the 
current-meter  method.  The  instrument  used  is  the  small  Price  meter, 
which  is  occasionally  rated  in  still  water.  Gaugings  are  made  from 
time  to  time  at  the  stations  where  the  discharge  is  to  be  measured,  and, 
from  these  gaugings,  a  discharge  curve  for  varying  gauge  heights  is 
constructed.  The  gauge  is  then  read,  to  the  nearest  half -tenth  of  a 
foot,  twice  daily  by  an  observer  who  lives  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sta- 
tion. Most  stations  are  located  on  bridges,  and,  at  many  of  them, 
particularly  across  the  larger  streams,  there  are  one  or  more  piers  in 
the  river. 

The  accuracy  of  the  determination  of  the  yearly  discharge  of  a 
stream  measured  in  such  a  manner  is  dependent  both  on  the  accuracy 
of  the  measurements  from  which  the  discharge  curve  is  determined 
and  also  on  the  daily  observations  of  the  gauge  height;  of  these  two 
main  conditions  that  which  is  perhaps  most  likely  to  be  in  error  is 
the  former.  In  the  readings  of  the  daily  gauge  heights  it  is  probable 
there  will  be  as  many  plus  as  minus  errors,  and  that,  consequently, 
errors  due  to  this  cause  will  balance  each  other. 

The  accuracy  of  the  method  is,  therefore,  almost  entirely,  if  all 
other  conditions  are  the  same,  dependent  on  the  accuracy  of  the  de- 
terminations of  the  discharge  curve,  if  no  account  be  taken  of  the 
unfortunate  location  of  gauging  stations  on  bridges  which  have  piers 
in  the  river  and  where  the  hydraulic  conditions,  consequently,  are 
much  disturbed. 

The  current  meter  of  the  Price  type  with  which  the  discharge  measure- 
ments are  made  is  usually  suspended  by  a  cable,  and  the  velocities  for 
each  section  determined  by  the  point  method  holding 'the  meter  at  the 
six-tenths  depth.  This  meter  is,  the  speaker  believes,  not  well  adapted 
to  the  measurement  of  water  velocities  which  exceed  2  ft.  per  sec,  in 
that  the  results  given  are  too  high,  and  also  for  the  following  reasons : 

(a). — The  meter  is  usually  rated  in  still  water  where  all  particles 
of  the  water  impinge  on  it  in  parallel  lines.  In  flowing  water,  there- 
fore, where  the  particles  move  in  many  different  directions,  the  meter 
will,  since  it  is  constructed  to  be  more  sensitive  in  one  direction  than 
in  the  other,  record  a  velocity  which  is  higher  than  the  mean  velocity 
at  the  point  where  the  meter  is  held. 

(h), — The  meter  will  respond  to  a  current  which  impinges  on  it  in 
any  horizontal  direction  and,  consequently,  will  record  the  velocity 
at  the  point  where  it  is  held,  no  matter  whether  the  direction  of  the 
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Mr.  Merri-  current  is  at  right  angles  to  the  cross-section  where  the  discharge  is 
"^*°"      being  measured  or  not. 

(c). — The  meter  has  inertia  and,  therefore,  will  not  immediately 
respond  to  a  slackening  of  the  current.  This  is  also  true  as  the  result 
of  its  mechanical  iotm,  and,  consequently,  the  velocity  it  records  is 
greater  than  the  mean  velocity  at  the  point  where  it  is  held  on  ac- 
count of  the  pulsation  of  the  moving  water. 

(d), — The  meter,  when  suspended  by  a  cable,  swings  back  and 
forth  like  a  pendulum,  thus  increasing  the  effect  of  the  pulsations  in 
the  current. 

In  view  of  the  differences  between  the  results  of  the  gaugings  set 
forth  in  this  paper,  when  compared  with  other  and  reliable  long-term 
gaugings  on  other  streams,  and  after  having  made  careful  allowances 
for  the  differences  due  to  variable  conditions  on  the  water-sheds  them- 
selves, the  speaker  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to 
indicate  that  the  results  for  the  run-off  shown  in  this  paper  are  uni- 
formly too  large,  and  that  the  discrepancy  is  approximately  10  per 
cent. 

He  believes  that  this  excess  in  the  yearly  totals  is  largely  due  to 
the  difficulty  of  measuring  flood  discharges  with  a  current  meter,  and, 
since  in  an  ordinary  year  considerably  more  than  60%  of  the  total 
flow  occurs  at  high  or  flood  stages  of  the  river,  it  becomes  evident  that 
a  method  to  determine  successfully  the  total  yearly  flow  of  a  stream 
must  first  accurately  measure  the  volume  of  water  carried  by  a  river 
during  its  high  stages. 


J 
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MEMOIRS  OF  DECEASED  MEMBERS. 

Note  —Memoirs  will  be  reproduced  In  the  volumes  of  Tranaactiona.  Any  information 
which  will  amplify  the  records  as  here  printed,  or  correct  any  errors,  should  be  forwarded 
to  the  Secretary  prior  to  the  final  publication. 


CHARLES  BLAGKWELL,  M.  Am.  See.  €.  £.* 


Died  December  29th,  1906. 


Charles  Blackwell  was  born  at  Devizes,  Wiltshire,  England,  on 
February  4th,  1843,  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Evans  Black- 
well,  the  first  Vice-President  and  General  Manager  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  System,  and  came  to  Canada  with  his  father  in  1867.  He 
was  descended  from  a  family  of  engineers,  his  grandfather,  Thomas 
Blackwell,  having  built  several  stone  bridges  over  the  river  Avon  near 
his  native  town  of  Devizes,  Wiltshire.  His  father,  Thomas  Evans 
Blackwell,  was  the  first  Hydraulic  Engineer  in  England,  and  built 
the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal.  Mr.  Blackwell  attended  the  High  School 
and  McGill  College  at  Montreal. 

In  1860  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Com- 
pany, where  he  remained  until  1869,  being  employed  principally  in 
the  Motive  Power  Department.  From  1869  to  1876  he  was  engaged 
upon  the  location  and  construction  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  hav- 
'ing  charge  of  a  22-mile  section  for  three  years,  and  of  a  74-mile  sec- 
tion for  two  years  of  this  time.  During  this  latter  period  he  had 
supervision  of  the  equipment  and  of  the  erection  of  the  machinery  in 
the  principal  repair  shops  at  Moncton,  New  Brunswick. 

During  1876  and  1877  he  was  Resident  Engineer  in  charge  of  the 
completion  of  45  miles  of  the  Quebec,  Montreal,  Ottawa  and  Occi- 
dental Railway.  From  1877  to  1879  he  had  charge,  as  Resident  Engi- 
neer, of  the  improvement  and  construction  of  the  Quebec .  Central 
Railway.  In  1879  he  was  appointed  Mechanical  Engineer  of  the 
Dominion  Department  of  Railways  and  Canals,  and  had  prepared, 
under  his  direction,  detailed  specifications  and  drawings  for  the  con- 
struction of  all  kinds  of  rolling  stock  required  for  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  and  also  specifications  and  drawings  for  the  water 
service  on  that  road. 

Upon  the  completion  of  construction  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way, in  1881,  and  the  turning  over  of  the  line  to  the  operating  com- 
pany, Mr.  Blackwell  went  to  Roanoke,  Virginia,  as  Superintendent  of 
Motive  Power  of  the  Norfolk  and  Western  and  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
Railroads.  The  Roanoke  shops  were  constructed  and  equipped  accord- 
ing to  the  plans  and  specifications  prepared  by  him.  The  building 
and  equipping  of  these  shops  occurred  at  the  time  when  modern  shop 
practice  was  just  developing,  when  heavier  engines  and  cars  were  just 

*  31emoir  prepared  by  Walter  S.  Newhall,  Enq. 
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arriving,  and  when  the  locomotive  and  car  equipment  of  it  was  only 
dimly  foreshadowed,  but  dreamed  of;  and  yet  the  Koanoke  shops, 
while  they  have  been  extended,  remain — as  far  as  their  particular 
buildings  are  concerned — as  Mr.  Blackwell  planned  them,  and  are 
well  known  for  their  capacity  and  economical  efficiency  under  present 
conditions. 

Mr.  Blackwell  left  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad  in  1886,  and 
was  engaged  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  for  three  years,  during  one 
year  of  which  he  was  Manager  of  the  Montana  Division. 

In  1888  he  went  to  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railway  as  Engineer 
of  the  Machinery  Department,  and  remained  with  that  company  at 
Savannah,  Qeorgia,  for  two  years.  On  account  of  ill-health  he  had  to 
come  north  again,  and  from  1891  to  1897  was  not  engaged  in  railway 
work;  four  years  of  this  time  he  was  with  the  Schoenberger  Steel 
Company,  his  headquarters  being  in  Pittsburg. 

He  again  entered  railroad  service  at  Toledo  in  1897  as  a  special 
Mechanical  and  Civil  Engineer  in  the  office  of  the  Receivers  of  the 
Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie  Raiboad,  remaining  with  this  company  after 
its  reorganization,  and  becoming  Principal  Assistant  Engineer  sub- 
sequent to  August,  1900.  During  the  time  he  was  engaged  on  the 
Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad  he  made  many  investigations  and 
reports  on  that  and  other  'properties.  In  1903  Mr.  Blackwell  was 
tendered  the  position  of  Special  Assistant  to  the  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  Wabash  Railroad,  and  entered  the  service  of  that  company  on 
January  1st,  1904,  where  he  remained  for  two  years. 

During  the  last  six  years  of  Mr.  Blackwell's  life  the  writer  of  this 
memoir  was  fortunate  in  knowing  him  intimately,  both  socially  and 
professionally,  and  formed  a  strong  attachment  for  him.  Accurate, 
methodical,  resourceful,  with  a  keen  mind  for  detail  and  a  fund  of 
information  acquired  by  long  and  varied  experience,  both  as  a  Me- 
chanical and  Civil  Engineer,  he  was  especially  well  adapted  to  fill 
the  confidential  positions  which  he  occupied  during  the  last  eight  or 
ten  years  of  his  life. 

Loyal,  kind,  and  generous,  a  student  of  the  times,  both  past  and 
present,  he  was  a  charming  companion.  Bom  a  gentleman,  he  re- 
mained one  to  the  end. 

During  the  last  year  of  his  life  his  health  failed  rapidly,  and  he 
died  of  Bright's  disease,  at  Cincinnati,  on  December  29th,  1906. 

On  December  27th,  1878,  Mr.  Blackwell  was  married  to  Emily, 
only  daughter  of  Edward  B.  Chandler,  Esq.,  Barrister,  of  The  Grange, 
Moncton,  New  Brunswick,  and  granddaughter  of  The  Honorable  Ed- 
ward Barron  Chandler,  Commissioner  of  Railways,  and  Governor  of 
the  Province  of  New  Brunswick.  Mrs.  Blackwell  and  three  sons, 
Thomas  Everette,  Hubert  Charles,  and  John  Buckland,  survive  him. 

Charles  Blackwell  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  American  Society 
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of  Civil  Engineers  on  September  7th,  1881.  He  was  also  an  Associate 
Member  of  The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Great  Britain;  an 
Honorary  Member  of  the  American  Railway  Master  Mechanics  Asso- 
ciation; and  a  Member  of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association. 


SYLYANUS  THATEB  ABERT,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.* 


Died  August  11th,  1903. 


Sylvanus  Thayer  Abert  was  bom  on  July  22d,  1828.  He  was  a 
son  of  the  late  John  James  Abert,t  Hon.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Chief  of 
Topographical  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  and  great  grandson 
of  Colonel  Timothy  Matlack,  whose  Quaker  ancestry  settled  in  New 
Jersey  in  1677.  Colonel  Matlack  served  during  the  Revolutionary  War 
as  Colonel  of  Militia  from  1775  to  1777;  Deimty  to  the  State  Con- 
ference in  1776;  Delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  1780-81;  and 
as  Secretary  to  the  Council  of  State,  and  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  1781. 
He  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1829. 

Mr.  Abert  was  graduated  from  Princeton  College  in  1848,  and,  as 
a  rodman,  he  commenced  his  first  engineering  work  upon  the  extension 
of  the  James  River  and  the  Kanawha  Canal,  then  terminating  at 
Lynchburg,  Virginia.  This  canal  was  designed  to  connect  tidewater 
at  Richmond,  Virginia,  with  the  Ohio  River,  by  way  of  the  E^anawha, 
but  was  never  completed  beyond  Buchanan,  Virginia.  Between  Rich- 
mond and  Lynchburg  it  formed  the  main  line  of  travel  and  traffic. 
The  only  railroad  in  Virginia  at  that  time  connected  Richmond  with 
Fredericksburg,  with  branches  to  Acquia  Creek  and  Quantico.  The 
route  thence  to  Washington  was  by  steamer  on  the  Potomac.  An  ac- 
count— an  amusing  travesty — of  a  journey,  made  in  1842,  from  Potomac 
Creek  to  Fredericksburg  may  be  found  in  Dickens'  "Notes  on  America." 

In  1849  Mr.  Abert  was  called  to  Washington  to  'make  a  survey  of 
the  Potomac  between  the  aqueduct  over  the  river  at  Georgetown  and 
the  Long  Bridge.  He  prepared  a  chart  of  the  river,  and  reconmiended 
the  removal  of  parts  of  the  bridge  and  the  substitution  of  longer  spans. 

In  1850  he  surveyed  the  canal  which  enters  the  Eastern  Branch 
near  the  Arsenal,  and  recommended  connecting  it  with  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal,  then  extending  into  Washington  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Smithsonian  grounds. 

He  made  a  survey  of  Cape  Vincent  Harbor,  New  York,  in  1852, 
and  recommended  a  breakwater.  Two  years  later  he  surveyed  Tar 
River,  North  Carolina,  and  the  construction  of  the  lock  and  dam  there 
was  commenced.  In  1855  he  made  a  survey  of  Beaufort  Harbor,  North 
Carolina. 

•  Prepared  by  the  Secretary  from  notes  furnished  by  Mr.  Abert  in  1897. 
+  A  memoir  of  John  James  Abert,  Hon.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,i8  printed  in  Proceedings^ 
Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  9b. 
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Mr.  Abert's  interesting  report  of  the  survey  of  New  River  Inlet, 
about  40  miles  northeast  of  Wilmingrton,  North  Carolina,  in  1856,  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Professor  A.  D.  Bache,  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey.  The  formation  at  the  mouth  of  New  River  received 
careful  study.  The  position  of  the  delta,  built  within  the  coast  line 
by  storms,  is  the  reverse  of  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  which,  lying* 
without  and  beyond  the  coast  line,  extends  its  channels  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  like  the  outstretched  fingers  of  the  hand.  Formed  by  silt 
brought  down  by  the  Mississippi,  it  diverges  seaward;  the  delta  of 
New  River,  formed  by  sand  brought  in  by  the  ocean  storms,  diverges 
landward;  but,  whether  extending  landward  or  seaward,  each  delta 
exhibits  the  same  anastomising  character,  in  obedience  to  the  dominat- 
ing force.  In  New  River  the  storm  force  dominates  the  ebb  and  the 
fluvial.  The  hindrance  of  the  ebb  was  made  apparent  by  conditions 
observed  during  the  survey.  The  tide,  passing  up  the  channel,  and 
being  detained  in  the  bay  above,  left  an  unexpended  head  of  water, 
where  the  flood  again  set  inward.  To  improve  the  channel,  a  new 
relation  of  forces  was  necessary,  in  order  to  increase  the  volume  of 
outflowing  water;  and,  to  attain  this,  Mr.  Abert  proposed  deepening 
and  widening  the  channel,  following  an  easy  curvature;  he  also  pro- 
posed the  fixation  of  the  banks  by  the  use  of  stones  and  fascines. 

The  value  of  the  sounds  of  Carolina  as  channels  for  interior  navi- 
gation has  long  attracted  the  attention  of  engineers.  Fart  of  Mr. 
Abert's  report  was  devoted  to  the  importance  of  improving  these 
sounds  for  coastwise  trade  and  for  the  transportation  of  heavy  guns 
and  material  of  war.  With  the  exception  of  a  distance  of  about  244 
nautical  miles  (between  Beaufort,  North  Carolina,  and  Charleston, 
South  Carolina),  interior  navigation,  without  interruption,  extends 
from  Norfolk  to  Femandina,  a  distance  of  about  1  745  nautical  miles. 
A  Government  torpedo-boat  has  safely  made  the  passage  through  in- 
land channels  and  by  way  of  Romney  Marshes,  from  Charleston  to 
Fernandina,  and  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  excavation  would 
make  this  channel  navigable  for  war  vessels  of  the  same  size  as  the 
Amphitrite,  Between  Appalachioola  and  Lake  Pontchartrain,  by  con- 
necting the  deep  sounds  along  the  coast,  the  route  could  be  continued 
to  New  Orleans. 

Northward  from  Beaufort,  North  Carolina,  an  uninterrupted  chan- 
nel exists,  by  way  of  bays  and  canals,  as  far  as  New  York,  and  thence 
by  way  of  the  Erie  Canal  to  Lake  Erie.  The  Mississippi  can  then  be 
reached  via  Chicago,  by  way  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  thus 
completing  the  connection  between  the  Sounds  of  Carolina  and  the 
Mississippi  River. 

Mr.  Abert's  report  was  published  in  The  Wilmington  Journal 
(Wilmington,  North  Carolina),  on  April  23d,  1856.  It  may  be  inter- 
esting to  note  that  at  this  period  the  Southern  States  conducted  pub- 
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lie  improvements  within  their  borders,  and  many  of  them  appointed  a 
State  Engineer  to  direct  all  public  works. 

In  1857  Mr.  Abert  was  employed  as  Assistant  Engineer  on  the 
construction  of  Fort  Delaware,  on  Pea  Patch  Island,  in  the  Delaware 
River,  about  40  miles  below  Philadelphia.  This  was  a  casemated 
work,  founded  on  piles  and  surrounded  by  a  wet-ditch.  Its  enibrasures 
were  provided  with  wrought-iron  shutters,  and  it  was  believed  to  be 
impregnable  to  the  artillery  of  that  day. 

In  1868  Mr.  Abert  was  ordered  to  the  Warrenton  Navy  Yard, 
Florida,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  buildings,  works,  and  ground 
within  the  Naval  Reservation.  The  works  within  the  reservation— 
about  7  miles  from  Pensacola — ^were  varied  and  interesting.  Mr. 
Abert  built  a  foundry  for  heavy  castings;  constructed  200  ft.  of  sea 
wall  in  30  ft.  of  water,  by  using  a  diving  bell;  built  a  machine  shop 
for  the  repair  of  ships ;  submitted  plans  for  a  ship  house  and  launching 
ship;  and  prepared  plans  for  a  ship  basin  and  graving  dock,  which 
were  approved  by  a  Board  of  Engineers  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  The  foundation  of  the  dock  presented  especial  difficul- 
ties. The  yard  occupies  a  tract  of  sandy  soil  about  3  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  bay.  Borings  revealed  a  stratum  of  clay  40  ft.  below  the  sur- 
face, and  another  stratum  was  found  about  40  ft.  lower.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  dock  would  have  to  be  built  in  water.  The  plan  proposed 
was  as  follows: 

After  dredging  the  entire  area,  piles  were  to  be  driven  at  not  less 
than  3  ft.  from  center  to  center  and  then  sawed  off.  For  the  bottom 
and  side  walls,  concrete  was  to  be  deposited  from  staging — largely 
floating  staging.  After  closing  the  outer  end  of  this  concrete  box 
temporarily,  the  bottom  and  sides  were  to  be  finished  with  heavy  graniie 
facing.  A  wrought-iron  floating  gate  was  designed  to  close  the  dock 
when  in  use.  These  plans  are  now  in  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks 
at  Washington. 

Mr.  Abert  was  interested  in  the  Bay  of  Pensacola,  and  wrote  an 
official  letter  recommending  Pensacola  Harbor  as  the  site  of  a  National 
dockyard  and  arsenal,  A  fleet  can  find  anchorage  in  its  waters,  and 
there  are  22i  ft.  of  water  on  its  bar  at  mean  low  water.  It  is  con- 
nected by  rail  with  Montgomery,  Alabama,  and  the  interior  of  the 
country,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  does  not  contain  a  better  harbor. 

There  was  a  general  suspension  of  public  improvement  works  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  and  Mr.  Abert  reported  for  duty  to 
the  Chief  Engineer  of  Bank's  Division,  at  Frederick  City,  Maryland, 
in  December,  1861.  His  services  in  the  campaign  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Shenandoah  are  mentioned  in  the  "Personal  Recollections  of  the 
War,"  by  General  David  H.  Strother  (Porte  Crayon),  published  in 
Harper's  Monthly,  in  March,  1867. 

Mr.  Abert  established  a  flying  bridge  at  Williamsport,  Maryland, 
upon  which  the  retreating  army  passed  over  the  Potomac.     In  1862 
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he  was  at  Warrenton  Junction,  Virginia.  He  was  in  Nashville 
when  Hood  was  defeated,  and  built  Fort  Garasche,  north  of  the  city 
and  overlooking  the  Cumberland.  He  served  in  the  campaign  before 
Petersburg,  and  was  with  Meade's  Army,  under  orders  of  Major  Mich- 
ler,  of  Meade's  engineer  staff,  until  the  surrender  at  Appomattox  on 
April  9th,  1865.* 

In  1865  and  1866  Mr.  Abert  was  one  of  a  party  of  engineers  called 
by  the  United  States  of  Colombia  to  make  surveys  of  certain  locali- 
ties and  to  prepare  plans  of  improvement.  The  party  left  New  York 
on  December  11th,  1865,  for  Aspinwall,  and,  after  a  short  visit  to 
Panama,  they  returned  to  Aspinwall  and  embarked  in  an  English 
steamer  for  Santa  Martha.  At  this  point  work  began  on  December 
29th. 

The  surveys  and  plans  of  improvement  were  made  for  the  follow- 
ing localities : 

First. — For  connecting  by  rail  the  Town  of  Santa  Martha  with  the 
Town  of  Cienega,  on  the  delta  of  the  Magdalena. 

Second. — For  improving  the  channel  through  canos  of  the  delta, 
between  Cienega  and  Barranquilla. 

Third. — To  survey  "the  Canal  de  la  Pina  and  cicnigas  (lakes)  and 
ratios  (channels)  through  which  a  navigable  route  can  be  made  from 
Barranquilla,  on  the  Magdalena,  to  Sabanilla,  the  seaport  at  the 
mouth."  This  canal  was  "to  be  of  such  dimensions  as  to  admit  at  all 
seasons  the  passage  of  the  largest  steamers  navigating  the  Magdalena." 

Fourth. — The  next  work  was  at  the  Island  of  Margarita,  on  the 
Magdalena,  about  140  miles  above  Barranquilla.  This  island,  of  great 
beauty  and  fertility,  is  not  less  than  40  miles  in  length.  The  course 
of  the  river  had  been  diverted  by  a  freshet  from  the  right  side  of  the 
island  where  it  flowed  past  the  flourishing  city  of  Monpox — noted  for 
its  "dulces,"  and  famous  for  its  ornaments  of  gold -wire  work — to  the 
left  side  where  it  passed  the  site  of  the  insignificant  town  of  Man- 
ga nguy.  Here  were  held  annual  fairs,  frequented  by  merchants  of 
Tarranquilla,  who  rer.dily  disposed  of  all  their  wares  to  the  natives 
from  the  surroundir.g  country.  Many  of  these  merchants  were  natives 
•  »f  Bremen  and  Hamburg.  The  Monposians  asked  the  engineers  to 
convert  the  river  to  its  orthodox  course.  All  that  was  needed  for  this 
object  was  a  jetty. 

Fifth. — A  reconnaissance  was  made  and  a  map  prepared  of  the 
^Fagdalena  from  Honda  (head  of  navigation)  to  Barranquilla,  a 
«listanee  of  about  525  miles. 

The  party  returned  to  New  York  during  the  latter  part  of  May, 
!>()().  A  revolution  preceded  the  arrival  of  the  engineers  in  Colom- 
bia, another  followed  soon  after  their  return — the  chronic  condition 
nf  this  interesting  country. 

*  Mr.  Abert's  Rervice.s  are  mentinned  In  somewhat  more  detail  in  the  statement  pre- 
pare 1  by  him  for  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
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In  1867  Mr.  Abert  was  in  charge  of  repairs  at  Fort  Foote,  on  the 
Maryland  side  of  the  Potomac,  about  a  mile  below  Alexandria. 

Mr.  Abert's  next  duty  (1869)  brought  up  the  question  of  the  con- 
nection of  the  Great  Lakes  with  the  Mississippi.  He  was  charged 
with  the  survey  of  the  Illinois  Eiver  from  La  Salle  to  its  mouth  at 
Grafton.  The  collection  of  data — of  little  interest  to  the  general 
reader — is  an  essential  object  in  every  survey;  the  following  facts 
are  taken  from  Mr.  Abert's  report: 

The  distance  from  La  Salle  to  Chicago,  by 
way    of    the    river    and    the    Illinois    and 

Michigan  Oanal,  is  99  miles. 

From  La   Salle  to   Grafton   is 223      " 

From  Chicago  to   Grafton  is 322      " 

The  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  connects  Chicago  with  the  Illinois 
River.  The  average  fall  of  the  river  below  La  Salle  is  0.15  ft.  per 
mile,  and  the  entire  fall  is  29.6  ft. 

Mr.  Abert  submitted  an  estimate  for  an  improvement  by  dredging, 
and  also  by  locks  and  dams,  and  pointed  out  the  importance  of  this 
route  a?  a  navigable  connection  between  the  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi. 
In  his  report  he  says : 

''Its  real  importance  can  be  estimated  by  regarding  it  as  completing 
a  system  of  water  communication  between  the  East  and  the  West,  of 
which  the  Erie  Canal  constitutes  an  important  part." 

Under  the  heading  'Tiake  Michigan  as  a  Beservoir,"  he  considers 
the  importance  to  navigation  of  the  lake  as  a  feeder  to  the  Illinois  at 
low  water.    The  report  states : 

''The  close  of  the  season  did  not  permit  a  special  examination  or 
survey  with  a  view  to  the  complete  solution  of  this  question.  Facts 
and  theoretical  deductions  are  herein  presented,  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  course  of  examination  to  be  pursued,  in  order  to  solve  the  problem." 

Taking  the  discharge  at  Hennepin  as  a  basis,  and  a  width  of  dian- 
nel  of  360  ft.,  with  a  velocity  of  a  little  more  than  one  mile  per  hour, 
a  depth  of  not  less  than  8  ft.  could  be  given  on  all  bars  during  the 
low-water  period,  which  prevails  from  60  to  90  days.* 

This  project  was  not  approved,  and  in  1868  was  declared  "im- 
practicable at  any  reasonable  cost."t 

The  City  of  Chicago,  unaided  by  Government,  has  solved  the 
problem  of  constructing  a  ship  canal.    Mr.  Abert  wrote,  in  1897: 

"The  year  1898  will  see  the  completion  of  this  stupendous  work, 
which  will  turn  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  into  the  Mississippi.'' 

*Ex.  Doc.  16,  40th  Cong.,  let  Sess.,  House  of  Beps.  Also  Reports  of  Chief  of  Eogrrs., 
1868,  pp.  i45-449. 

t  Ex.  [>oc.  116, 40th  Cong.,  2i  Sass..  House  of  Reps. 
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A  writer  observes: 

"The  solution  of  the  problem  of  disposing  of  the  city  sewage  has 
rendered  practicable  one  of  the  boldest  schemes  of  improvement  of  in- 
ternal navigation  which  has  ever  been  entertained  by  engineers.  When 
completed,  this  canal  will  have  a  width  of  162  ft.,  a  depth  of  25  ft., 
and  a  length  of  about  35  miles.  Its  maximum  flow  will  be  about 
600  000  pu.  yd.  per  min.,  and  will  increase  the  lUinois  eighteen  times 
in  the  upper  part,  twelve  times  at  the  mouth  at  low  water,  and  about 
25%  at  St.  Louis,  as  estimated.  For  details  of  this  remarkable  work 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  reports  of  the  engineer,  in  which  he  will 
find  an  account  of  the  machinery  used,  the  channelers,  drills,  hoisters, 
cantilever  lifts,  and  dredges,  and  statements  of  the  value,  kind,  and 
quantity  of  the  work  done  by  them.  Thirty  millions  of  dollars  will 
be  expended  before  the  final  completion  of  the  work,  if  anything  can 
be  called  final  to  a  people  so  energetic  and  liberal  as  the  citizens  of 
Chicago." 

In  1869  Mr.  Abert  was  charged  with  the  survey  of  the  Arkansas 
River,  from  Fort  Gibson,  on  the  Neosho,  in  Indian  Territory,  to  its 
mouth,  in  the  Mississippi.  The  party  was  recruited  in  Cincinnati  and 
started  in  January,  1869.  The  steam  dredge  Octavia  towed  the  survey 
boat  to  Memphis ;  thence  it  was  towed  to  Little  Rock  by  a  river  steamer, 
and  another  steamer  conveyed  it  to  Fort  Gibson,  which  was  reached 
on  February  7th.  *0n  the  morning  after  arrival,  one  of  the  party,  who 
had  been  ailing  for  some  days,  was  pronounced  by  the  surgeon  of  Fort 
Gibson  to  have  confluent  smallpox.  There  were  no  railroads  in 
Arkansas  at  that  time.  Without  medical  aid,  and  accompanied  by 
threats  of  the  Indians,  the  survey  began.  Five  sick  men,  quarantined 
in  camp,  were  transported  from  place  to  place  as  the  survey  advanced. 
One  man  died,  and  was  buried  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 

The  following  data  are  gathered  from  the  report:  The  distance 
from  Fort  Gibson  to  Little  Rock  is  2S9i  miles;  the  fall  is  about  242i 
ft.  Discharge  measurements,  about  30  miles  apart,  were  taken  ac- 
cording to  the  method  of  Humphreys  and  Abbot.  Careful  record  was 
made  of  the  geology  and  products  of  the  valley.  High  water  prevail- 
ing letween  January  and  July,  no  low-water  survey  of  the  bars  was 
practicable.  For  a  chanrel  so  variable  in  its  course,  and  so  changeable 
in  the  depth  and  position  of  its  bars,  any  low-water  survey  would  have 
been  of  small  value  until  certain  important  and  preliminary  work  had 
been  completed.  Large  tracts  of  river  front  are  washed  away  during 
every  freshet,  and  acres  of  valuable  cotton  land  are  annually  destroyed 
by  the  current.  Therefore,  no  satisfactory  estimate  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  bars  can  be  made  until  the  banks  have  been  fixed.  A  small 
amount  of  work  was  recommended  nt  but  four  localities. 

The  general  conclusion  stated  in  the  report  was : 

"That  the  first  objivt  of  imi)rovement  should  be  to  give  perma- 
nency to  the  banks  by  protecting  them  from  the  abrasion  of  the  cur- 
rent." 
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The  regimen  of  the  river  would  be  established  by  this  means,  and 
the  alveus  of  the  stream  could  then  be  permanently  improved. 

Maps  and  diagrams  accompany  the  report,  and  profiles  and  cross- 
sections,  of  velocities  and  oscillations,  relating  to  the  hydraulics  of 
the  river,  are  fully  represented.  The  survey*  was  completed  in  July, 
1869. 

In  1871  Mr.  Abert  was  engaged  on  the  survey  of  the  Cumberland 
River,  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  the  following  facts  are  gleaned 
from  his  report : 

From  the  Great  Falls,  in  Pulaski  County,  Kentucky,  to  its  mouth, 
the  river  is  696  miles  long.  The  Great  Falls  have  a  vertical  descent  of 
66  ft.  The  scenery,  as  far  as  Point  Burnside,  is  wild  and  picturesque. 
At  the  rapids  the  rocks  rise  in  vertical  escarpments  several  hundred 
feet,  and  the  water  flows  in  a  thin  sheet  over  the  horizontal  stratum 
of  limestone,  left  bare  at  low  water.  Here  is  a  geologist's  paradise, 
for  myriads  of  encrinites  are  entombed  in  the  rock.  From  Point 
Burnside  to  Nashville  the  distance  is  326J  miles,  and  the  descent  232 
ft.  at  low  water.  From  Nashville  to  the  mouth  the  distance  is  92 
miles,  and  the  descent  79  ft. — where  the  river  enters  the  Ohio,  about 
73  miles  above  Cairo. 

The  obstructions  to  navigation  were: 

1. — Overhanging  trees; 
2. — Ledges  of  rock; 

3. — Bars  composed  of  the  debris  of  bluffs; 
4. — Bars  of  gravel  and  ferruginous  sand; 

6. — Obstructions  in  the  lower  river,  such  as  sunken  wrecks — the 
remains  of  the  war. 

Below  Point  Burnside  the  method  of  improvement  consisted  chiefly 
in  contracting  the  stream  at  designated  points. 

Under  the  heading,  "Resources"  the  report  gives  a  brief  description 
of  the  geology  and  a  short  history  of  the  coal  mines  of  Pulaski  County 
and  of  Poplar  Mountain.  The  first  mines  are  above  Point  Burnside; 
the  Poplar  Mountain  mine  is  58  miles  lower  down  and  about  268  miles 
above  Nashville. 

The  Tennessee  Boiling  Mills,  below  Nashville,  are  at  the  point 
where  the  river  passes  again  into  Kentucky.  A  fine  quality  of  boiler 
iron  is  made  from  the  brown  hematite  found  buried  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  in  the  form  of  geodes  from  1  to  2  ft.  in  diameter.  These 
geodes  often  contain  fossil  crinoids  and  crystals  of  lime.  The  plates 
m&de  from  this  ore  are  used  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
boilers  of  boats  on  western  waters. 

The  advantpge  of  a  ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus  connecting  Cen- 
tral and  South  America  has  long  attracted  the  attention  of  scientists 

*  Ex.  Doc.  295,  41st  Cong  .  2d  Session. 
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and  engineers.  Humboldt  devotes  several  pages  to  its  consideration* 
Hughes'  favorable  opinion  called  public  attention  to  Panama,  and 
Strain's  expedition  across  Darien  was  led  to  misfortune  by  the  mythi- 
cal account  of  Gisborne.  Michler's  able  survey  of  Atrato,  and  Childs* 
clever  report  on  Nicaragua  gave  hope  of  a  feasible  route ;  but  all  these 
surveys  and  reports  leave  the  mind  in  doubt  as  to  which  route  should 
be  selected  for  a  ship  canal.  Each  possessed  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages. Upon  some  lines,  harbors  on  the  Pacific  were  separated 
from  harbors  on  the  Gulf  by  an  insurmountable  barrier,  or  one  that 
could  only  be  penetrated  by  a  costly  tunnel.  On  other  lines,  while  the 
divide  opposed  no  difficult  obstruction,  harbors  are  wanting  at  the 
termini.  To  form  an  intelligent  opinion,  Mr.  Abert  attempted  to 
bring  together  all  the  information  to  be  found  in  reports  relating  to 
this  subject.  While  in  Cincinnati,  in  1872,  he  published  a  pamphlet 
having  the  following  title:  '^Notes,  Historical  and  Statistical,  upon 
the  Projected  Eoutea  for  an  Interoceanic  Ship  Canal  between  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oceans,  in  which  is  included  a  short  Account  of  the 
Character  and  Influence  of  the  Canal  of  Suez,  and  the  Probable  Ef- 
fects upon  the  Commerce  of  the  World,  of  the  Two  Canals,  Regarded 
either  as  Rivals,  or  as  Parts  of  one  System  of  Interoceanic  Travel." 

This  pamphlet*  was  given  a  wide  publication.  It  was  printed  by 
Murat  Halsted  in  a  broadside  of  The  Cincinnati  Commercial,  It  was 
favorably  commented  on  by  R.  J.  Walker,  ex-Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  by  W.  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State ;  by  Nathan  Appleton ; 
by  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute;  and  by  The 
Nation,  of  New  York.  Though  valuable  at  the  time  of  publication, 
its  information  has  been  superseded  by  later  surveys,  and  by  the  work 
done  on  the  Nicaragua  and  Panama  Canals;  but  a  navigable  way 
across  the  Isthmus  is  still  an  unsolved  problem. 

In  1873  Mr.  Abert  was  called  to  important  duty  upon  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  he  was  placed  in  charge 
of  a  geographical  division  beginning  at  Washingrton,  D.  C,  and  ter- 
minating at  Wilmington,  North  Carolina.  His  annual  reports  relate 
to  the  surveys  and  improvements  of  rivers  and  harbors  in  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  North  Carolina.  Among  the  more  important  are  those 
relating  to  Norfolk  Harbor,  Elizabeth,  York,  Rappahannock,  and 
Roanoke  Rivers,  the  reclamation  of  the  flats  at  Washington,  and  the 
survey  of  an  inland  line  of  navigation-  between  Norfolk  and  Wilming- 
ton. 

The  plan  for  the  reclamation  of  the  Potomac  flats  was  submitted 
to  a  Board  of  Engineers,  appointed  by  General  A.  A.  Humphreys.  The 
problem  was  complicated  with  the  sanitary  conditions,  caused  by  a 
largo  flat  extending  in  front  of  the  city.  Beginning  with  a  width  of 
J  mile  at  Georgetown,  the  river  widens  to  1  mile  at  the  Long  Bridge, 

•  PuhlLshed  by  R.  W.  Carroll  and  Company,  Cincinnati,  lhT2. 
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about  3  miles  lower  down,  and  the  flats  were  traversed  by  two  chan- 
nels (in  1790  by  three  channels).  It  was  proposed  to  reclaim  this 
area,  near  the  Washington  side,  by  a  deposit  raised  above  the  level 
of  the  highest  water,  and  conforming  in  outline  to  the  hydrographic 
curves.  The  area  covered  by  the  reclamation  was  about  700  acres — 
an  addition  to  the  city  largely  exceeding  in  value  the  money  to  be  ex- 
pended upon  it. 

The  canal  to  connect  the  waters  of  Norfolk  Harbor  with  the  Cape 
Fear  River  at  Wilmington  is  so  important  that  it  deserves  some  notice. 
It  may  be  described  briefly  under  three  heads : 

1. — An  inland  navigation,  near  the  coast,  and  chiefly  by  way  of 
the  sounds; 

2. — Physical  features  of  the  coast; 
3. — Historical  notes  and  old  maps. 

In  relation  to  the  canal,  estimates  are  submitted,  but  Mr.  Abert 
recommends  that  nothing  be  done  until  further  examinations  have 
been  made.  Other  routes  are  mentioned,  and  an  examination  of  each 
is  regarded  as  necessary  before  the  problem  of  location  can  be  solved. 
Description  is  given  of  the  Kearney  route,  and  the  report  of  Colonel 
Kearney  is  printed  in  the  appendix.  Under  the  headings,  "Physical 
Description"  and  "Coast  Line,"  quotations  are  made  from  the  following 
maps:  Hariot's,  1585;  Lauson,  1708;  Wimble,  1738;  Mouzin,  1776;  At- 
lantic Neptune,  1780;  Lewis,  1795;  United  States  Coast  Survey,  1875. 
Copies  of  these  maps  accompany  the  report.  A  study  of  them  exhibits 
interesting  changes  in  the  coast  line.  Attention  is  called  to  the  pro- 
gressive closing  of  the  inlets,  and  to  the  southward  and  southwestward 
movement  of  the  sand  drives. 

Under  the  heading  "Changes  of  the  Inlets,"  comparison  is  made  of 
the  condition  at  the  time  of  survey  and  the  condition  represented  on 
the  map  of  Hariot  (1584).  Comparison  is  also  made  with  the  state- 
ment of  Colonel  William  Byrd,  Commissioner  on  the  part  of  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina.  Colonel  Byrd's  observations,  made  in  1713,  are 
contained  in  the  famous  Westover  manuscript.  The  first  accurate 
mapping  of  the  coast  line  will  be  found  in  the  charts  of  the  Coast 
Survey.  With  this  aid  we  can  trace  the  rate  of  "Hatter as'  advancing 
foot,"  and  measure  the  retreat  of  the  coast  line  between  New  River 
Inlet  and  Masonborough,  an  inlet  near  Wilmington. 

Five  expeditions  were  sent  out  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  between 
1584  and  1590,  to  the  coast  of  Virginia — now  North  Carolina.  Ex- 
tracts are  given  from  voyages  and  travels,  published  by  De  Bry 
Brothers,  in  Frankfort  in  1590,  and  from  Hakluyt's  Collection  "re- 
printed in  London  in  1600."  These  extracts  are  accompanied  by  com- 
ments in  which  Mr.  Abert  endeavors  to  follow  the  steps  of  the  explor- 
ing party  after  landing  at  Roanoke  Island.    No  permanent  settlement 
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was  made  by  the  ^ve  expeditions  sent  by  Sir  Walter  to  the  coast  of 
Virginia,  but  the  writers  mentioned  supply  valuable  matter  to  one  who 
wishes  to  study  the  changes  in  the  coast. 

Included  in  the  appendix  is  an  interesting  letter  from  Colonel 
Marshall  Parks,  President  of  the  Albemarle  and  Chesapeake  Canal, 
also  one  from  Mr.  McAlpin  C.  Engs.  Tables  of  statistics  of  trade  are 
added.  If  not  the  most  interesting,  this  report  includes  much  valu- 
able matter.  Other  reports  by  Mr.  Abert,  on  the  rivers  and  harbors  of 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  North  Carolina,  will  be  found  in  the  Reports 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  between  the  years  1873  and  1890. 
•  Mr.  Abert  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  on  September  21st,  1870. 
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Died  November  6Tri,  1904. 


Louis  Frederic  Gustave  Bouscaren  was  bom  on  the  Island  of 
Guadeloupe,  on  August  26th,  1840.  Both  his  parents  were  of  old  West 
Indian  families  of  French  descent,  his  great-grandfather  having  been 
awarded  a  large  part  of  the  Island  of  Guadeloupe,  with  the  title  of 
Marquis,  by  the  French  Government  for  distinguished  services  rendered 
by  him  as  a  mernber  of  the  French  Military  Engineer  Corps. 

In  1850  the  parents  of  Mr.  Bouscaren,  who  were  quite  wealthy,  came 
to  the  United  States,  settling  on  a  large  tract  of  land  which  thoy  had 
purchpsed  in  Grint  County,  Kentucky,  a  part  of  which,  with  the  old 
homestead,  is  still  retained  by  the  family. 

Mr.  Bouscaren,  who  wcs  the  oldest  son  of  eight  children,  received 
his  earlier  education  at  home,  but  at  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  sent 
to  St.  Xavier's  College  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Two  years  later  he  was 
sent  to  France,  where  he  entered  the  Lycpe  St.  Louis,  one  of  the  great 
Government  schools  in  Paris,  remaining  there  until  he  was  twenty, 
after  which  he  entere<l  L'Eoole  Centrale  des  Arts  et  Manufactures,, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  with  high  honors,  in  1863,  as  "Ingenieur 
des  Arts  et  Manufactures." 

His  first  employment,  after  his  return,  was  as  Draftsman  in  the 
office  of  S.  Ilannaford  and  Sons,  leading  architects  in  Cincinnati,  and^ 
later,  while  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  become  connected  with  out- 
side engineering  work,  with  the  firm  of  Lane  and  Bodley,  manufac- 
turers of  mill  machinery  and  engines. 

In  1S65  Mr.  Bouscaren  was  appointed  Assistant  Engineer  of  Main- 
tenance-()f-\Vay  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  under  the  late 
Thomns  T).  Lovett,  'M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Chief  Engineer,  and  later  un- 

♦  Memoir  prepared  by  C*.  H.  BenzenbetK.  President,  Am.  Soc.  C  E. 
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der  the  late  E.  C.  Rice,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Lovett, 
He  served  under  these  two  engineers  in  various  positions  for  the  u&xt 
11  or  12  years  In  1863-69,  as  Assistant  to  Mr.  Rice,  he  made  the 
•preliminary  and  location  surveys,  and  later  was  in  charge  of  construc- 
tion of  the  St.  Louis,  Vandal ia  and  Terre  Haute  Railroad.  From 
1869  to  1872  he  served  as  Principal  Assistant  to  Mr.  Rice  on  the  St. 
Louis  and  South  Eastern  Railroad,  at  the  same  time  acting  as  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  OTallon  and  Belleville  Railroad.  In  1872-73  he  was 
Principal  Assistant  on  the  Cairo  and  Vincennes  Railroad.  In  these 
several  positions  Mr.  Bouscaren  showed  a  marked  faculty  for  details, 
which,  together  with  his  close  application  and  skill,  led  to  his  heing 
entrusted  with  greater  responsibilities. 

In  1873,  Mr.  Lovett,  then  Principal  Engineer  of  the  Cincinnati 
Southern  Railway,  engaged  him  to  prepare  the  specifications  for,  and 
to  take  charge  of  the  construction  of,  the  great  railway  bridge  for  this 
road  over  the  Ohio  River  at  Cincinnati.  Immediately  following  this 
he  was  appointed  First  Assistant  Engineer,  Department  of  Construc- 
tion, of  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railway,  which  position  he  held 
until  late  in  1876,  when,  upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Lovett,  he  suc- 
ceeded him  as  Consulting  and  Principal  Engineer,  and  completed  the 
construction  of  the  road. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  plans  and  specifications  for  this  bridge, 
which  was  to  embody,  at  that  time,  the  longest  truss  span  in  the  world, 
Mr.  Bouscaren  entered  upon  a  comprehensive  series  of  tension  and 
compression  tests  of  full-sized  bridge  members  and  worked  out  new 
formulas  based  upon  the  results  of  these  tests.  He  also  introduced  in 
his  specifications  new  forms  for  considering  concentrated  loads,  and  in 
mdny  ways  advanced  the  requirements  for  bridge  construction,  espe- 
cially in  the  matter  of  details,  so  that  his  specifications  for  the  many 
bridges  which  he,  as  Principal  Assistant  and  later  as  Chief  Engineer, 
built  for  the  Cincinnati  Southern,  were  accepted  as  models  by  many 
engineers. 

Among  many  bridges,  the  noted  Kentucky  River  Bridge  may  be 
mentioned  as  the  first  great  cantilever  bridge  in  this  country.  This 
bridge  was  built  by  the  late  C.  Shaler  Smith,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  and 
was  first  designed  to  be  a  continuous  bridge,  but  Mr.  Bouscaren  changed 
this  design,  fixing  the  points  of  contraflexure  by  cutting  the  lower 
chords,  enclosing  the  ends  in  loose  sleeves. 

The  line  of  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railway  runs  through  very 
hilly  and  moimtainous  country,  and  the  many  difficulties  natural  to 
such  a  location  were  successfully  overcome  by  Mr.  Bouscaren's  engi- 
neering skill.  The  construction  included  some  twenty-seven  tunnels, 
the  most  important  of  which  was  the  King's  Mountain  Tunnel,  more 
than  4  000  ft.  long. 

In  1881,  when  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railway  was  leased  by  the 
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Erlanger  Syndicate,  Mr.  Bouscaren  was  made  Consulting  and  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  entire  railroad  system  controlled  and  operated  by  this 
Syndicate.  In  this  capacity  he  constructed  the  New  Orleans  and 
North  Eastern  Kailroad,  and  completed  the  construction  of  the  Vicks- 
burg,  Shreveport  and  Pacific  Hailroad.  He  also  did  a  large  amount 
of  reconstruction  work  on  the  Alabama  Great  Southern  and  on  the 
Vicksburg  and  Meridian  Railroad.  In  connection  with  the  New 
Orleans  and  North  Eastern  Railroad,  he  constructed  a  pile  trestle,  21 
miles  in  length,  where  the  railroad  crosses  the  Lake  Pontchartrain 
marshes.  All  the  timber  used  in  this  trestle  was  creosoted,  for  which 
purpose  he  designed  and  had  built  the  most  extensive  creosoting  plant 
in  the  country  at  that  time. 

In  1886  Mr.  Bouscaren  resigned  his  position  as  Chief  Engineer, 
and  opened  an  office  in  Cincinnati  as  Consulting  Engineer.  The  repu- 
tation which  he  had  established  as  a  careful,  capable  and  conscientious 
engineer  secured  for  him  a  considerable  amount  and  variety  of  work. 
He  was  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a  number  of  bridges  across  the 
Ohio  River,  among  them  the  Central  Bridge  between  Cincinnati  and 
Newport,  which  he  designed,  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Bridge,  He  also  had  charge  of  the  strengthening  of  the  cables  of  the 
suspension  bridge  between  Cincinnati  and  Covington,  and  designed 
and  constructed  the  Fourth  Street  Bridge  over  the  Licking  River  in 
Covington,  Ky.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Commission  appointed  by 
President  Cleveland  to  examine  into  and  report  upon  the  best  plan 
to  bridge  the  North  River. 

From  1887  to  1891  Mr.  Bouscaren  was  Chief  Engineer  for,  and 
built,  the  Covington,  Ky.,  Water-works;  he  also  built  the  Norwood 
Water-works.  In  July,  1896,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  "Commissioners 
of  Water-works,"  appointed  him  Chief  Engineer  of  the  new  works 
which  were  to  be  constructed  for  the  City  of  Cincinnati,  in  which 
work,  Charles  Hermany,  Past-President,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  and  the 
writer  were  associated  with  him  as  Consulting  Engineers.  To  this 
work  he  devoted  his  entire  time  and  his  best  skill  and  energy  up  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  and  so  far  as  the  same  was  planned  by  him,  it  will 
stand  as  a  lasting  monument  of  his  ability  and  eminence  as  an  en- 
gineer. 

Into  all  of  his  work  Mr.  Bouscaren  introduced  an  individuality 
based  upon  his  indei)endence  of  research  and  conclusion,  which  very 
often  led  him  in  advance  of  contemporaneous  practice.  He  was  a 
close  student  and  a  constant  reader  and  had  acquired  a  very  large 
library  of  scientific  and  professional  works.  His  plans  and  specifica- 
tions were  always  clear,  comprehensive  and  explicit,  and  he  would 
never  allow  a  contractor  to  swerve  or  deviate  in  the  least  from  a  full 
compliance  with  every  obligation  of  the  contract  and  specifications. 
He  was  firm,  strict  and  insistent,  yet  at  no  time  unjust  and  unfair. 
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Honesty  of  purpose  and  integrity  were  leading  characteristics  in  all 
his  business  transactions. 

Socially  Mr.  Bouscaren  was  of  a  delightful  and  generous  disposi- 
tion, always  unselfish  and  unassuming,  and  ever  courteous  in  his 
demeanor  toward  his  assistants  and  co-laborers.  Being  a  devout  mem- 
ber of  his  Church,  he  was  also  liberal  in  aiding  her  charities. 

On  April  18th,  1876,  Mr.  Bouscaren  married  Miss  Helen  Seymor 
Lincoln,  daughter  of  Timothy  D.  Lincoln,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of 
Cincinnati.  Twenty-five  years  of  happy  home  life  followed  this  union, 
which  grew  to  a  family  circle  of  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  Mrs. 
Eouscaren's  death,  in  July.  1901,  was  a  severe  blow  from  which  he 
never  fully  recovered,  especially  as  his  children  shortly  after  left  their 
home  to  attend  school,  the  oldest  son  being  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  the  second  son  studying  law  at  Yale,  while  the 
daughters  attended  school  in  the  Convent  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Shortly  after  attending  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Civil  Engineers,  in  January,  1903,  Mr.  Bouscaren  was  attacked 
with  severe  pains  and  internal  hemorrhages  which  compelled  him  to 
avoid  much  walking  or  exercise,  and  which  necessitated  his  remaining 
much  of  the  time  either  at  his  home  or  at  the  hospital,  where  he  under- 
went two  painful  operations — which  gave  him  little  relief — followed 
by  long  periods  of  suffering,  during  which  he  displayed  wonderful 
patience  and  fortitude,  regretting  only  that  he  could  not  oversee  and 
finish  the  work  he  had  undertaken.  Despite  all  the  efforts  of  eminent 
surgeons  and  physicians,  he  became  so  weak  that  on  November  6th, 
1904,  surrounded  by  his  children,  his  brother  and  sisters,  he  quietly 
passed  away. 

Thus  ended  an  active,  sincere  and  useful  life,  full  of  good  deeds 
and  creditable  work,  whose  record  is  that  of  an  honest,  upright,  capa- 
ble and  eminent  engineer. 

On  April  7th,  1875,  Mr.  Bouscaren  was  elected  a  Member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  He  served  as  a  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Direction  in  1881;  and  held  the  office  of  Vice-President  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  also  served  on  a  number  of  special  and 
other  committees,  and  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  professional 
papers  and  discussions. 

In  June,  1880,  he  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Societe  des  In- 
^enieurs  Civils  de  France,  and,  on  December  7th,  a  Member  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Great  Britain. 
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MINUTES  OF  MEETINQS. 


OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


September  i8th,  1907 — The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8.30 
p.  M.;  Director  A.  L.  Bowman  in  the  chair;  Chas.  Warren  Hunt,  Sec- 
retary ;  and  present,  also,  96  members  and  21  guests. 

A  paper  by  G.  L.  Bobinson,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soa  0.  E.,  entitled 
"A  Description  of  the  Keoently  Installed  Sewage  Disposal  Works  for 
the  Village  of  Ballston  Spa,  New  York,"  was  presented  by  the  author, 
and  discussed  by  O.  S.  Webster,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  following  deaths: 

Arthur  Henrt  Birxs,  elected  Junior,  April  6th,  1904;  Associate 
Member,  November  7th,  1906;  died  August  29th,  1907. 

Oeorqe  Washington  Plympton,  elected  Member,  January  29th, 
1868;  died  September  11th,  1907. 

Adjourned.  .     _     .  ' 
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October  Jd«  1907. — ^The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8.30  p.  m.; 
Director  AUen  Hazen  in  the  chair;  Ohas.  Warren  Hunt,  Secretary; 
and  present,  also,  190  members  and  30  guests. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  September  4th,  1907,  were  adopted 
as  printed  in  Proceedings  for  September,  1907. 

A  paper  by  D.  W.  Krellwitz,  Jun«  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  entitled  ^'Re- 
inforced Concrete  Towers/'  was  presented  by  the  Secretary. 

A  paper  by  Chester  Wason  Smith,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc  C.  E.,  en- 
titled **Reinforced  Concrete  Pipe  for  Carrying  Water  Under  Pres- 
sure,''  was  presented  by  the  Secretary,  who  also  read  communications 
on  the  subject  by  Messrs.  F.  Teichman  and  J.  K  Worcester.  The 
paper  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  B.  W.  Lesley  and  Thomas  H.  Wiggin. 

Ballots  for  membership  were  canvassed,  and  the  following  candi- 
dates elected: 

As  Members. 

Charles  Chapman  Anthony,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Reuben  Edwin  Baeenhus,  Newport,  B.  I. 
B  J  Dalton,  Lawrence,  Kans. 
William  Thomas  Douoan,  New  York  City. 
Homer  Johnston  Gault,  Selden  Station,  N.  Mex. 
George  Hiqgins,  Melbourne,  Victoria,  Australia. 
Henrt  F  Jonas,  Houston,  Tex. 
WiLLARD  Kent,  Narragansett  Pier,  R.  I. 
Walstan  Emile  Knobloch,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Adolph  Thomas  Kroeber,  New  York  City. 
Stephen  Arnold  Mitchell,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Eugene  Mowlds,  Edge  Moor,  Del. 
Joseph  Pettus  Newell,  Portland,  Ore. 
WiLLUM  Collins  Phelps,  New  York  City. 
Herbert  Leroy  Potter,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Henry  Atherton  Schulze,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
James  Shand,  Salina  Cruz,  Oaxaca,  Mexico. 
Edward  Peter  Shuman,  Vigan,  Philippine  Islands. 
Jesse  Baker  Snow,  New  York  City. 
Edwin  Brinton  Temple,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
John  Hermon  Terry,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
William  Charles  Weeks,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Benjamin  Emanuel  Winslow,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

As  Associate  Members. 

Algernon  Brown  Alderson,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 
Kay  Alexander,  St.  Regis,  Mont. 
Pbrcival  Stevens  Baker,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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John  Bergeb,  New  York  City. 

Charles  Ernest  Beuqler,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Edward  Elisha  Bratton,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Harry  Frank  Cameron,  Cebu,  Philippine  Islands. 

George  Payson  Carver,  Beverly,  Mass. 

Ira  Mason  Chace,  Jr.,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Edward  Merrum  Chadbourne,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Egbert  Lloyd  Chamberlaine,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Paul  Chipman,  Montreal,  Que.,  Canada. 

Edward  Walter  Cunningham,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

George  Jacx)b  Davis,  Jr.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Harry  Whiting  Dennis,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

GoTTHARD  Vincent  Dieden,  Leesville,  Va. 

Thomas  Benson  Downer,  Mojave,  Cal. 

Chester  Centennul  Fisher,  Meridian,  Idaho. 

George  Munro  Forrest,  New  York  City. 

Edward  James  Fucik,  Chicago,  Bl. 

Joseph  Harrington  Gandolfo,  New  York  City. 

Leon  Lincoln  Gay,  Boise,  Idaho. 

August  Gundersen,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Harry  Macy  Harps,  New  York  City. 

Allan  Collins  Harrington,  Albion,  N.  Y. 

Jay  Butler  Harris,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Newton  Fisher  Hopkins,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Harold  Wellington  Horne,  New  York  City. 

Herbert  Frank  Howe,  Cebu,  Philippine  Islands. 

Hyotaro  Inagaki,  Taipeh,  Formosa,  Japan. 

WiLLARD  Edward  Ingram,  Chicago,  HI. 

Edwin  Samuel  Johnson,  Miami,  Fla. 

LoRiN  AciL  Eeith,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Jay  Cowden  Lathrop,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Clifford  Milton  Leonard,  Chicago,  HI. 

Javier  Diaz  Lombardo,  Necaxa,  Puehla,  Mexico. 

Clarence  Willum  Meyers,  New  York  City. 

Howard  Scott  Morse,  Glendive,  Mont. 

Charles  Andrew  Pohl,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

Sam  Graham  Porter,  Holly,  Colo. 

Charles  Henry  Preston,  Jr.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Clinton  Leroy  Richardson,  Atlanta,  Gfa. 

Shigeki  Sekiba,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

Julian  Chatard  Smith,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gabriel  Roberts  Solomon,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Herbert  Harris  Starr,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

William  Lawrie  Stevenson,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

James  Wolfe  Sussex,  Wenatchee,  Wash. 

Eugene  Adams  Yates,  New  York  City. 
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As  ASSOCUTE. 

George  Nathan  Cole,  New  York  City. 

The  Secretary  announced: 

The  transfer  of  the  following  candidates  by  the  Board  of  Direction 
on  October  let,  1907 : 

From  Associate  Member  to  Member.  ^ 

WiLUAM  Lowe  Brown,  New.  York  City. 

Bertram  Henry  Majendie  Hewett,  New  York  City.  ; 

William  Mayo  Venable,  Miami,  Fla. 

The  election  of  the  following  candidates  by  the  Board  of  Direction :  ^ 

As  Juniors. 
On  April  2d,  1907 : 

Norris  Raymond  Macelem,  Jackson,  Mich. 

On  September  3d,  1907 : 

William  George  Broadhurst,  New  York  City. 
Matthew  DeTobin  Kelley,  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 

On  October  Ist,  1907: 

James  Madison  Barker,  Boston,  Mass. 

Sidney  Raymond  Bellows,  Conimicut,  R  I.  | 

Hiram  Nelson  Bishop,  Berkeley,  Cal.  ; 

George  Earle  Burnham,  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.  | 

Arthur  William  Busiiell,  Manila,  Philippine  Islands. 

Henry  Wiluam  Corp,  Providence,  R.  I. 

CuNTON  Alonzo  Curtis,  Ft.  Edward,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Louis  Dimmler,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Robert  Leslie  Holmes,  Boyce,  La. 

Harold  Edmund  Miller,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Julio  Daniel  Montero,  Giiines,  Cuba. 

Jabez  Curry  Nelson,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Stephen  Henley  Noyes,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Edwin  James  Potter,  Bridgeton,  R.  I. 

John  Kuhn  Scott,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Everett  Harold  Swett,  Providence.  R.  I. 

WnjJAM  Albert  Yeo,  New  York  City. 

Adjourned. 
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OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTION. 

(Abstract.) 

October  ist.  ipoy—Past-President  Noble  in  the  chair;  Chas. 
Warren  Hunt,  Secretary;  and  present,  also,  Messrs.  Bowman,  Christie, 
Qibbs,  Hazen,  Hodgdon,  Knap,  Schneider,  Smith,  Steams,  and  Swens- 
son. 

A  modification  of  the  form  of  Ballot  List,  and  a  circular  to  be 
issued  to  the  Corporate  Members  with  the  next  list,  were  adopted. 

A  resolution  of  thanks  for  the  hospitality  received  by  the  Society 
in  Mexico  was  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  suitably  engrossed  and  for- 
warded to  the  proper  parties. 

Applications  were  considered  and  other  routine  business  transacted. 

Three  Associate  Members  were  transferred  to  the  grade  of  Member, 
and  seventeen  candidates  for  Junior  were  elected.* 

Adjourned. 


*  See  page  426. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS, 

The  House  of  the  Society  Is  open  from  9  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M. 
every  day,  except  Sundays,  Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving  Day  and 
Chrlstnuis  Day. 

MEETINGS. 

Wednesday,  November  6th,  1907 — 8.30 p.m.— Ballots formember- 
ship  will  be  canvassed,  and  a  paper  entitled  ^'Water  Purification  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,''  by  Edward  E.  Wall,  M.  Am.  Soc  C.  E.,  will  be  pre- 
sented for  discussion. 

This  paper  was  printed  in  Proceedings  for  September,  1907. 

Wednesday,  November  30th,  1907— 8.30  p.  m.— A  paper  entitled 
"The  Reinforced  Concrete  Work  of  the  McGraw  Building,"  by  Wil- 
liam H.  Burr,  M.  Am.  Soe.  0.  E.,  will  be  presented  for  discussion  at 
this  meeting. 

This  paper  is  printed  in  this  number  of  Proceedings. 

Wednesday,  December  4th,  1907— 8.30  p.  m.— Ballots  for  mem- 
bership will  be  canvassed,  and  a  paper  entitled  '^nvar  (Nickel-Steel) 
Tapes  on  the  Measurement  of  Six  Primary  Base  Lines,"  by  Owen  B. 
French,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  will  be  presented  for  discussion. 

This  paper  is  printed  in  this  number  of  Proceedings, 

PRIVILEGES    OP    ENQINEERINQ    SOCIETIES 

EXTENDED   TO  MEMBERS   OP  THE 
AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OP  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

Members  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  will  be  wel- 
comed by  the  following  Engineering  Societies,  both  to  the  use  of  their 
Reading  Rooms  and  at  all  meetings: 

North  of  England  Institute  of  Mining  and  Mechanical  Eogicccis, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  England. 
Society   of   Engineers,   17    Victoria    Street,    Westminster,  S.  W., 

England. 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,    29    West    Thirty-ninth 

Street,  New  York  City. 
Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,    715  Tremont  Temple,  Boston, 

Mass. 
Civil  Engineers*  Club  of  Cleveland,  718  Caxton  Building,  Cleveland, 

Ohio. 
Engineers'  Club  of  St.  Louis,  3817  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Engineers'  Club  of  Phlhidelphia,   1122  Girard  Street,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
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Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  803  Fulton  Building, 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Western  Society  of  Enis:ineer8,  1737  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago,  HI. 
i^ottisiana  Engineering  Society,    604    Tulane-Newcomb    Building, 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Engineers'  Club  of   Central   Pennsylvania,    Corner    Second    and 

Walnut  Streets,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Engineers'  and  Architects'  Club  of  Louisville,  Ky.,    303    Norton 

Building,  Fourth  and  Jefferson  Streets,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Teknisk  Forening,  Yestre  Boulevard  18-1,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

Societe  des  ingenieurs  Clvils  de   France,  19  Bue  Blanche,  Paris, 
France. 

Svenska     Teknologfbrenlgen,     Brunkebergstorg      18,     Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

Institute  of  Marine  Engineers,  58  Romford  Boad,  Stratford,  Lon- 
don, £.,  England. 

Midland  Institute  of  Mining,  Civil    and    Mechanical    Engineers, 
Sheffield,  England. 

Sachslscher    Ingenieur-  und   Architekten-Verein,    Dresden,    Ger- 
many. 

Assoclagao   dos  Engenheiros   Civls   Portugueses*  Lisbon,  Portu- 
gal. 

Pacific  Northwest  Society  of  Engineers,  617-618   Pioneer  Build- 
ing, Seattle,  Wash. 

Institution  of  Naval   Architects,     5    Adelphi    Terrace,    London, 
W.  C,  England. 

Memphis  Engineering  Society,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Oesterreichlscher    Ingenieur-    und   Architekten-VereIn,    Eschen- 
bachgasse  9,  Vienna,  Austria. 

The  Junior  Institution  of  Engineers,    39    Victoria    Street,    West- 
minster, S.  W.,  London,  England. 

Institution  of  Engineers  of*  the  River  Plate,   Buenos   Aires,  Ar- 
gentine Bepublic. 

Sociedad  Colomblana  de  Ingenleros*  Bogota,  Colombia. 

Australasian  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
Australia. 

Cleveland  Institute  of  Engineers,  Middlesbrough,  England. 

Civil  Engineers'  Society  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Konlnklljk  Instituut  van  Ingenieurs,  The  Hague,  The  Netherlands. 

Rochester  Engineering  Society »  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Brooklyn  Engineers'  Club,  197  Montague  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Montana  Society  of  Engineers,  Butte,  Montana. 
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LIST  OP  NOMINEES  FOR  THE  OFFICES  TO  BE  FILLED  AT  THE 

ANNUAL  ELECTION,  JANUARY  15,  1908. 

The  following  list  of  nominees  for  the  offices  to  be  filled  at  the 
Annual  Meeting,  January  16th,  1908,  received  from  the  Nominating 
Committee,  was  presented  to  the  Board  of  Direction  at  its  meeting 
on  October  1st,  1907.  The  list  has  already  been  mailed  to  all  Cor- 
porate Members. 

For  President,  to  serve  one  year: 
Charles  Macdonald,  New  York  City. 

For  Vice-Presidents,  to  serve  two  years: 

George  F.  Swain,  Boston,  Mass. 
MoRDEOAi  T.  Endicott,  Washington,  D.  C. 

For  Treasurer,  to  serve  one  year: 
Joseph  M.  Knap,  New  York  City. 

For  Directors,  to  serve  three  years: 

Charles  L.  Harrison,  New  York  City,  representing  District  No.  1. 
Geqrge  W.  Kittredge,  New  York  City,  representing  District  No.  1. 
Dexter  Brackett,  Boston,  Mass.,  representing  District  No.  2. 
Gardner  S.  Williams,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  representing  District  No.  3. 
Horace  Andrews,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  representing  District  No.  3. 
Charles  S.  Churchill,  Roanoke,  Va.,  representing  District  No.  6. 

SEARCHES  IN  THE  LIBRARY. 

In  January,  1902,  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  make  searches 
in  the  Library,  upon  request,  and  to  charge  therefor  the  actual  cost  to 
the  Society  for  the  extra  work  require(^.  Since  that  time  many  searches 
have  been  made,  and  bibliographies  and  other  information  on  special 
subjects  furnished. 

The  resulting  satisfaction,  to  the  members  who  have  made  use  of 
the  resources  of  the  Society  in  this  manner,  has  been  expressed  fre- 
quently, and  leaves  little  doubt  that,  if  it  were  generally  known  to  the 
membership  that  such  work  would  be  undertaken,  many  would  avail 
themselves  of  it. 

The  cost  is  trifling,  compared  with  the  value  of  the  time  of  an  en- 
gineer who  looks  up  such  matters  himself,  and  the  work  can  be  per- 
formed quite  as  well,  and  much  more  quickly,  by  persons  familiar  with 
the  Library. 
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Copies  of  all  lists  of  references  are  filed,  so  that  in  many  cases  it  is 
only  necessary  to  make  a  typewritten  copy,  which  reduces  the  cost  of 
searches  to  a  minimum. 

In  asking  that  such  work  he  undertaken,  memhers  should  specify 
clearly  the  subject  to  be  covered,  and  whether  references  to  general 
books  only  are  desired,  or  whether  a  complete  bibliography,  involving 
search  through  periodical  literature,  is  desired. 

In  reference  to  this  work,  the  Appendix*  to  the  Annual  Eeport  of 
the  Board  of  Direction  for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1906,  con- 
tains a  sunmiary  of  all  searches  made  to  that  date. 

•  Proceedings,  Vol.  XXXIII,  p.  80  (January,  1907). 
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ACCESSIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 

(From  September  11th  to  October  7th,  1907.) 

DONATIONS.* 

RIVER  DISCHARQB. 

Prepared  for  the  Use  of  Engineers  and  Students.  By  John  Clayton 
Hoyt  and  Nathan  Clifford  Grover,  Assoc.  Members,  Am.  Soc.  C.  £. 
Cloth,  9  X  6  in.,  illus.,  8  +  137  pp.  New  York,  John  Wiley  &  Sons; 
London,  Chapman  &  Hall,  Limited,  1907.    $2.00. 

The  increase  in  the  development  of  the  water  resources  of  the  United  States  haa 
created  a  demand  for  information  relative  to  the  flow  of  streams.  Much  has  heen 
written  on.  the  methods  of  measuring  stream  flow,  but  such  information  is  scattered 
through  periodicals  and  Government  reports  and  Is  not  readily  accessible  to  en- 
gineers and  students.  Text-books  also  are  indeflnite  in  their  descriptions,  usually 
stating  only  general  methods.  The  authors  state  that,  in  this  book,  they  have 
brought  together  all  available  information  in  regard  to  the  best  practice  in  this  work. 
They  have  added  much  that  is  new,  such  as  descriptions  of  conditions  necessary  for 
good  gauging  stations  at  which  measurements  of*  discharge  may  be  made,  either 
by  weir,  current  meters,  floats,  or  slope ;  the  selection,  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  gauging  stations;  the  details  of  fleld  work  of  discharge  measurements, 
and  office  methods  for  computing  the  regimen  of  flow.  It  is  also  stated  that  the 
scope  of  this  discussion  of  surface  flow  includes  methods  of  measuring  and  com- 
puting stream  flow;  laws  which  govern  such  measurement  and  the  degree  of  accur- 
acy obtainable ;  the  phenomena  which  affect  the  flow  of  streams ;  and  the  uses  to 
which  the  data  are  applicable.  The  Contents  are :  Introduction ;  Conditions  Affect- 
ing Stream  Flow;  Instruments  and  Equipment;  Velocity-Area  Stations;  Weir 
Stations;  Discussion  and  Use  of  Data;  Hydraulic  Tables.  There  is  an  index  of 
five  pages. 

THB  COPPER  MINES  OP  THE  WORLD. 

By  Walter  Harvey  Weed.  Cloth,  9x6  in.,  illus.,  14  +  376  pp. 
New  York  and  London,  Hill  Publishing  Company,  1907.    $4.00. 

This  book  Is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  first  part  the  author  gives  a  gen- 
eral account  of  copper  deposits,  their  distribution,  geologic  occurrence,  their  struc- 
tural, mlneraloglcal  and  chemical  relations,  etc.  The  second  part  is  a  purely 
descriptive  account  of  the  world's  most  important  copper  mines,  no  attempt  being 
made  to  present  the  facts  concerning  the  financial  aspect  of  such  properties.  The 
Chapter  headings  are :  Distributiou  of  Copper  Deposits ;  Production  of  Copper ; 
Mineralogy  of  Copper ;  Geologic  Distribution  and  Occurrence ;  Outcrops  and  Gossan 
Formation ;  Geneeis  of  Copper  Deposits ;  Classification  of  Copper  Deposits ;  Copper 
Mines 'of  Burope;  Copper  Deposits  of  Africa;  Copper  Deposits  of  Asia;  Copper 
Mines  of  Japan ;  Copper  Deposits  of  Australasia ;  Copper  Mines  of  South  America ; 
Oopper  Deposits  of  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America ;  Copper  Deposits  of 
Canada  and  New  Brunswick ;  Copper  Deposits  of  Mexico ;  Copper  Deposits  of  the 
United  States.     There  is  an  index  of  nine  pages. 

JAHRBUCH  PUR  DAS  BISENHCtTENWBSEN. 

(Erganzung  zu  Stahl  und  Eisen.)  Ein  Bericht  iiber  die  Fort- 
schritte  auf  alien  G^bieten  des  Eisenhiittenwesens  im  Jahre  1904. 
Ln  Auftrage  des  Vereins  deutscher  Eisenhiittenleute  bearbeitet  von 
Otto  Vogel.  V.  Jahrgang.  Cloth,  10  x  7  in.,  illus.,  16  -f-  448  pp. 
Diisseldorf,  A.  Bagel,  1907.    $2.60. 

Like  former  numbers,  this  Annual  Is  isnued  as  a  supplement  to  Stahl  und 
Siaen.  It  contains  a  general  review  of  periodical  literature  of  the  metallurgy  of 
iron  for  1004,  the  authorities  quoted  numbering  more  than  3  000  as  against  2  600 
for  1903.  Besides  the  bibliographies,  statistics  of  the  iron  Industry  and  a  review 
of  patent  literature  are  given.  The  following  subjects  are  indexed :  fuels  and 
firing ;    slags,   ores   and   the  various   kinds  of   Iron  ;    the   working   of   iron,    and    its 

*  Unless  otherwise  specified,  books  in  this  list  have  been  donated  by  the  publisher. 
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properties;  alloys;  and  testing  the  material.  Abstracts  of  Important  articles  are 
given  in  addition  to  their  sources.  The  bibliographies  are  arranged  by  subject,  and 
the  index  is  divided  by  subject  and  author.  It  is  stated  by  the  editor  that  after 
this  number,  the  publication  of  Jahrbuch  fUr  EisenhUttenweaen  will  be  discon- 
tinued, owing  to  the  fact  that  a  quarterly,  Zeitachriftenscliau,  which  covers  the 
same  ground,  has  been  combined  with  Btahl  und  Eiseny  and  Issued  as  a  weekly, 
thereby  keeping  the  subject-matter  up  to  date  In  a  manner  not  possible  in  a  yearly 
issue.  The  Chapter  headings  are :  Allgemeiner  Tell :  BrennstofFe ;  Feuerimgen ; 
Feuerfestes  Material ;  Schlacken ;  Erze ;  Werksanlagen ;  Rohelsenerzeugung ; 
Gieesereiwesen ;  Erzeugung  des  Schmledbaren  Eisens ;  Verarbeitung  des  Schmied- 
baren  Eisens;  Weiterverarbeitung  des  Eisens;  Eigenschaften  des  Eisens;  Legier- 
ungen  und  Verbindungen  des  Eisens ;   Materialprllfung. 

RBCOLLBCTIONS  OP  AN  ILL-PATBD  EXPEDITION 

To  the  Headwaters  of  the  Madeira  Kiver  in  Brazil.  By  Nevilk  B. 
Craig.  In  Cooperation  with  Members  of  the  Madeira  and  Mamor6 
Association  of  Philadelphia.  Cloth,  9x6  in.,  illus.,  479  pp.  Phila- 
delphia and  London,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1907.    $4.00  net. 

The  Madeira  and  Mamor6  Association  is  composed  of  men  who,  in  1878,  were 
sent  out  to  Brazil  by  the  American  contractors — ^P.  &  T.  Collins  and  Mackle,  Soott 
&  Go. — ^to  survey  and  construct  the  Madeira  and  Mamor6  Railway  around  the  falls 
and  rapids  of  the  Upper  Madeira  River.  This  railway,  with  the  proposed  steam- 
ship lines,  was  to  form  a  system  of  international  transportation  between  the  United 
States  and  the  interior  of  Bolivia  and  to  open  the  South  American  continent  to  the 
markets  of  the  world.  The  enterprise  failed  by  reason  of  litigation  which  ruined 
the  contracting  firms.  At  a  reunion  of  the  Association  in  1903,  it  was  determined 
to  have  a  history  of  the  enterprise  written  by  a  member  of  the  expedition.  An 
Instalment  of  the  proposed  history  was  issued  in  pamphlet  form  at  each  subsequent 
reunion  of  the  Association.  This  method  of  presentation  being  found  to  be  imprao* 
ticable  by  reason  of  the  constant  necessary  amplification  and  correction  of  the 
printed  parts,  the  present  publication  in  book  form  was  determined  upon,  and  this 
the  author  presents  as  "a  true  history  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  enterprises 
ever  undertaken  by  Americans  on  foreign  soil." 

SPIRALS  FOR  STREET  RAILWAY  CURVES 

And  Easement  Curves  for  Street  Railway  Branch-Offs:  Complete 
Formulas  and  Tables.  Leather,  7x4  in.,  illus.,  96  pp.  Steelton,  Pa,, 
The  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  Frog  and  Switch  Department^ 
copyright  1906. 

The  spiral  system,  as  presented  in  this  book,  is  that  used  by  the  Pennsylyania 
Steel  Company.  It  consists  of  a  transition  formed  of  arcs  of  diminishing  radii  and 
l3  calculated  upon  the  center  line  of  track.  The  first  seven  pages  of  the  book  are 
devoted  to  yarlous  problems,  the  solution  of  which,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  presents 
Bufllcient  information  to  enable  any  data  required  for  the  laying  out  or  construction 
of  track  to  be  readily  secured.  The  remainder  of  the  book  relates  to :  Standard 
Spirals,  The  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co. ;  Center  Line  Data ;  Tables  Giving  Blements  of 
Spirals  for  Inner  Oage  Line  Lengths  of  Rails  and  Tie  Rod  Spacing  for  Various 
Gages;  Middle  Ordinates  for  10-Foot  Chords;  Wheel  Contours.  At  the  end  of  the 
book  are  illustrations  of  specialties  in  frogs,  switches  and  switchstands. 

Gifts  have  also  been  received  from  the  following: 

Am.    Ry.    Master    Mechanics'    Assoc      1  Exploration    Co.,    Limited.     1   pam. 

bound  vol.  Fisk  &  Robinson.    1  pam. 

Am.  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  1  bound  vol.  Glasgow  ft  South- Western  Ry.  Co.  1 
Boston  A  Maine  R.  R.  Co.     1  pam.  pam. 

Brown.  C.  C.     1  pam.  Ourley,  W.  ft  L.  B.     1  bound  vol. 

Canada-Dept.    of   Marine    and   Fisheries.  Hocking  Valley  Ry.  Co.     1  pam. 

4  vol.  Ill.-State  Geol.  Survey.     1  bound  vol. 

Chicago,  Ill.-City  Statistician.  4  pam.  Indiana-Dept.  of  Geology  and  Natural 
Chicago  A  Northwestern  Ry.  Co.     1  pam.  Resources.     1  bound  vol. 

Clarke,  D.  D.     1  bound  vol.  Indiana  Bng.  Soc.     1  pam. 

Cleveland,  Ohio- Water- Works   Div.,  Board  Inst,  of  Marine  Bngrs.     1  bound  vol. 

of  Public  Service.     1  vol.  Institution  of  Civ.  Bngrs.  of  Ireland.     1 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  R.  R.  Co.     1  pam.  vol. 

Bngineerinp  Record.     2  bound  vol.  Iron  and  Steel  Inst.     1  bound  vol. 

Bng.  Standards  Comm.  8  pam.  Italy-Royal  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
BngTB.'  Soc.  of  Western  Pennsylvania.     1  1  pam. 

pam.  Ives,  H.  C.     1  pam. 
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JackBonTille,  Fla.-Trustees  for  the  Water- 
works and  Impvt.  Bonds.     1  pam. 

Japan- Imperial  Earthquake  Investigation 
Comm.     2  vol. 

Kanawha  &  Mich.  Ry.  Co.     1  pam. 

Liverpool  Eng.  Soc.     1  pam. 

Madras,  India-Public  Works  Dept.  1 
pam. 

Maine  Central  R.  R.  Co.     1  pam. 

Mexico-Direccion  Gen.  de  Obras  Publicas. 
1  vol. 

Mich.  Coll.  of  Mines.     1  vol. 

Middletown,  Conn.-Board  of  Water 
Commrs.     1  pam. 

Minneapolis.  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
Ry.  Co.     1  pam. 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  ft  St.  Louis  Ry. 
Co.     1  pam. 

National  Assoc,  of  Cotton  Mfrs.  1  bound 
vol. 

National  Fire  Protection  Assoc.     1  pam. 

New  South  Wales-Chf.  Commr.  of  Govt. 
Railways.     1  pam. 

New  York  City-Board  of  Water  Supply. 
4  pam. 

New  York  Clty-Dept.  of  Docks  and  Fer- 
ries.    8  bound  vol. 

New  York  City  Record.    1  bound  vol. 

New  York,  Ontario  A  Western  Ry.  Co.  1 
pam. 

North,  B.  P.     1  pam. 

Ohio-Bureau  of  Inspection  and  Super- 
vision of  Public  Offices.     2  pam. 


Ontario,  Canada- Bureau  of  Mines.  2 
bound  vol. 

Osborn.  E.  E.     1  pam. 

Poor's  R.  R.  Manual  Co.  1  bound  vol. 

Rust,  C.  H.  '  1  pam. 

St.  Petersburg  Soc.  of  Civ.  Engrs.  4 
pam. 

Smithsonian  Institution.     1  vol. 

Somerville,  Mass. -City  Clerk.  1  bound 
vol. 

Stone  ft  Webster.     1  pam. 

Switzerland-Eidgen.  Hydrometrische  Bu- 
reau.    1  pam. 

Toledo  &  Ohio  Central  Ry.  Co.     1  pam. 

Toledo,  Peoria  ft  Western  Ry.  Co.    1  pam. 

Transvaal-Chf.  Engr.  of  the  Rand  Water 
Board.     1  pam. 

U.  S.  Chf.  of  Div.  of  Publications,  Dept. 
of  Agri.     1  pam. 

U.  S.  Engr.  School.     1  pam. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service.     2  pam. 

U.  S.  Geol.  Survey.     2  pam. 

U.  S.  Interstate  Commerce  Comm.  Ifr 
pam. 

U.  S.  Lake  Survey  Office.     1  pam. 

U.  S.  Naval  War  Records  Office  and  Li- 
brary.    1  pam. 

U.  S.  Office  of  Public  Roads.     2  pam. 

Walker.  J.  W.  G.     1  bound  vol. 

Western  Austral  la- Acting  Comm.  of  Rail- 
ways.    1  bound  vol. 

Whitford,  N.  B.     3  bound  vol. 

Wilmington,  Del.-Water  Dept.     1  pam. 


BY  PURCHASE. 

Handbook  of  the  Trees  of  the  Northern  States  and  Canada,  East  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Photo-descriptive.  By  Romeyn  Beck  Hough. 
Lowville,  N.  Y.,  Published  by  the  Author,  1907. 

Irrigation :  Its  Principles  and  Practice  as  a  Branch  of  Engineering. 
By  Sir  Hanbury  Brown.     New  York,  D.  Van  Xostrand  Company,  1907. 

Public  Health,  Volume  XXXII,  Pts.  1  and  2.  Papers  and  Reports 
Presented  at  the  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  Mexico  City,  Mexico,  December  3,  4,  6,  6,  7,  1906^ 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Fred.  J.  Heer,'l907. 
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MEMBERSHIP. 


ADDITIONS. 

(September  10th  to  October  8th,  1907.) 

MEMBERS.  Date  of 

Membership. 

Basenhus,  Reuben  Edwin.  Naval  Training  Station,  New- 
port, R.  I Oct.  2,  1907 

Bbown,   William   Lowe.     Res.   Engr.,   Penn.,  \ 

N.  Y.  &  L.  I.  R.  R.,  664  West  33d  St.,  L  ^^'  ^'  ^P**  ®'  ^^^^ 

New  York  City J.^-  ^'  ''  '^^^ 

G  ABM  ALT,  Laxjbance  Johnson.  Prin.  Asst.  Engr.,  Atlantic 
Ave.  Impvt.,  Long  Island  R.  R.,  Flatbush  Ave.  Ter- 
minal, Brooklyn,  N.  Y May  1,  1907 

Douglas,  Walteb  Jules.    District  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  April  3,  1907 

Hewett,  Bebtbam  Henbt  Majendie.    Gen.  Res.  ^ 

Engr.,    River    Tunnels    Section,    North  I  Assoc.  M.  April  5,  1905 

River  Div.,  P.  R.  R.  Tunnels,  664  West  [  M.  Oct.  1,  1907 

33d  St.,  New  York  City J 

Kent,  Willabd.    Narragansett  Pier,  R.  I Oct.  2,  1907 

McCuLLOCH,  Robebt  Austen.    Chf.  Engr.  with  \  Jun.  Sept.  2,  1902 

R.  F.  Almirall,  61   Chambers   St.,  New  >  Assoc.  M.  Sept.  7,  1904 

York  City )  M.  Sept.  3,  1907 

MowLDS,  Eugene.    Care,  Am.  Bridge  Co.,  Edge  Moor,  Del..  Oct.  2,  1907 

PoTTEB,  Hebbebt  Lebot.    611  Eighth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  Oct.  2,  1907 

RoBEBTS,    William    Jackson.      Assoc.    Prof.,  \              ,,  ,  ^    ,     ^ 

Math,    and    Civ.    Eng.,    State    Coll.    of  C  ^'^'  ^'  ^"^  t'  ]^^ 

Washington,  Pullman,  Wash )  ^'  ^^^'  ^'  ^^"^ 

Temple,  Edwabd  Bbinton.    Asst.  Chf.  Engr.,  P.  R.  R.  Co., 

Broad  St.  Station,  Philadelphia,  Pa Oct.  2,  1907 

associate  membebs. 

Addison,  Chables  Lambebt.     Asst.  to  Pres.,  Long  Island 

R.  R.  Co.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y May 

Aldebson,  Algebnon  Bbown.    West  Hartford,  Conn Oct. 

Bakeb,  Percival  Stevens.    Computer,  P.  &  R.  \ 

Ry.,  65th  Ave.  and  Camac  St.,  Oak  Lane,  (.  '^^^'     ^,     ^^P^' 

•Dvi  J  1  V       T»  \   Assoc.  M.     Oct. 

Philadelphia,    Pa ) 

Banes,  Geoboe  Hill.    U.  S.  Engr.  Office,  Houghton,  Mich . .  Sept. 

Bebgendahl,  Gustave  Stobm.    1430  Syndicate  Trust  Bldg., 

St.  Louis,  Mo April 

Bebgeb,  John.     335  Madison  Ave.,  Room   1136,  New  York 

City Oct. 

Cabveb,  Geobge  Payson.    53  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass Oct. 

DiEDEN,  Gotthabd  Vincent.    Malmo,  Sweden Oct. 

FuciK,  Edwabd  James.    813  So.  Sawyer  Ave.,  Chicago,  111..  Oct. 


1, 

1907 

2, 

1907 

4, 

1906 

2, 

1907 

4, 

1907 

3, 
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2, 
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2, 
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2, 

1907 

2, 

1907 
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ASSOCIATE  MB1CBEB6  [Continued),  Date  of 

Membership. 

Gandolfo,  Joseph  Habbington.    Asst.  Gonstr.  Engr.  with 

John  Van  Vleck,  100  Broadway,  New  York  City Oct.      2,  1907 

GuNDEBSEN,  AUGUST.    605  Whitney  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich...  Oct.      2,  1907 

^^^^.f ''L^'T;.^.*^^  ^.'''Jf'^.^L^,!' ^^  )   Jun.  Mar.     3,  1903 


ConA.  Engr.,  116  Nassau  St.,  New  York  (.*.»,     rx^  ' 
^.^           **                                 '  f  Assoc.  M.    Oct. 

City   ) 


Hopkins,  Newton  Fisheb.    900  Lewis  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Oct.      2,  1907 

HoBNE,  Habold  Wellington.    Comwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. .  Oct.      2,  1907 

Lbonabd,  Cliffobd  Milton.    1429  Monadnock  Blk.,  Chicago, 

111 Oct.      2,  1907 

Mansfield,   Royal   John.     Structural   Engr.,  \  .^ 

Atlantic,    Gulf    &    Pacific    Co.,    Manila,  l    ,  ^,  Z^'     Jy  l^ 

^,  .,.     .       T  1     J  f  Assoc.  M.  July    10,  1907 

Philippine    Islands )  '' 

Means,  Thomas  Hebbebt.    Fallon,  Nev July    10,  1907 

Metxbs,    Clabence    William.      Asst.    Engr.,  \  c^  f     i 

Rapid  Transit  Subway  Constr.  Co.,  314  L  ,,  ^?       «'  llj. 

Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City f  ^«<^-  ^  ^'      «'  ^^^^ 

Pbeston,  Chables  Henbt,  Jb.    24  Wyman  St.,  Waterbury, 

Conn Oct.      2,  1907 

Sekiba,  Shioeki.    Penn  Bridge  Co.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa Oct      2,  1907 

Skinneb,  Fbedebick  Gabdineb.     41  Willis  Ave.  West,  De- 
troit, Mich Sept.    4,  1907 

Solomon,    Gabbiel    Robebts.      1622    Candler    Bldg.,    At- 

hinta,  Ga Oct.      2,  1907 

Stevenson,  William  Lawbie.    586  Jamestown  Ave.,  Rox- 

borough,  Philadelphia,  Pa Oct.      2,  1907 

Wabd,   Chables   Clabence.     P.   O.   Box   140,  Wenatchee, 

Wash July    10,  1907 

Yates,  Eugene  Adams.     Asst.  Engr.,  Penn.,  \ 

N.  Y.  &  L.  I.  R.  R.  Co.,  345  East  33d  L  '^^^'^'     ,,  XT      1'  J!^ 

St.,  New  York  City f  Assoc.  M.  Oct      2,1907 


ASSOCIATE. 

Cole,  Geobge  Nathan.    277  Broadway,  New  York  City Oct.      2,  1907 

JUNIOBS. 

Cabteb,  Lesteb  Levi.     Care,  Union  Constr.  Co.,  Camp  D, 

Vallecito,   Cal Sept    3,  1907 

CoLB,  Alden  Bbioham.    66  No.  Main  St.,  Carbondale,  Pa. . .     Sept.    3,  1907 

CoBP,  Henby  William.    308  Orms  St.,  Providence,  R.  I Oct.      1,  1907 

CuBTis,  Clinton  Alonzo.    Ft.  Edward,  N.  Y Oct      1,  1907 

Galvin,  James  Augustine.    Barge  Canal  Office,  Mechanics- 

ville,  N.  Y ; Sept    3,  1907 

Kelley,  Matthew  DeTobin.    Care,  San  Juan  Light  &  Tran- 
sit Co.,  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico Sept    3,  1907 

LoBD,    Habold.      Office    of    Light-House    Engr.,    Honolulu,  d 

Hawaii    Sept.    3,  1907 
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JUNIORS    {Continued).  MembB«hIp, 
Magkuek,  Nobbis  Raymond.     61*5  S.  Mechanic  St.,  Jack- 
son,   Mich April     2,  1907 

Mills,  Adelbebt  Philo.    40  E.  Locust  St.,  Newark,  Ohio. .     Sept.    3,  1907 
Pagon,  Wiluam  Wattebs.     937  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore, 

Md Sept.    3,  190T 

Rich,  Wildeb  Melot.    318  Spruce  St.,  E.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 

Mich Sept.    3,  190T 

RiNDSFoos,  Chables  Sibsel.    Lock  Box  2,  Massena,  N.  Y. . .     April    2,  190T 
Tbowbbidoe,  Alfbed  Lockwood.     Care,   J.   H.   Wise,'  925 

Franklin  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal Sept.     3,  1907 

Yeo,    William    Albebt.      Care,    Hudson    Companies,    111 

Broadway,  New  York  City Oct.       1,  190T 

CHANQBS  OP  ADDRESS. 

MEMBEBS. 

Albeb,  Hebmann.     218  Sunset  Blvd.,  Hollywood,  Cal. 

Anoebson,  Joshua  Thomas  Noble.    (Monash  &  Anderson),  49  Elizabeth  St.,. 

Melbourne,  Victoria,  Australia. 
Bissell,  Fbank  Edwabd.    2185  E.  93d  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Bbown,  Chables  Otto.    Cons.  Engr.,  624  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Bbown,  Louis  Livingston.    Gen.  Supt.,  The  Foundation  Co.,  116  Broadway,. 

New  York  City. 
Coombs,  Stephen  Elbbidge.    335  Madison  Ave.,  Room  1136,  New  York  City* 
Dillman,  Geobge  Lincoln.    910  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Fisheb,  Fbangis  Davis.     Engr.,  Degnon  Contr.  Co.,   126  Centre  St.,  New 

York  City. 
GoLDMABK,   Henby.     Designing   Engr.,    Structural   Work,   Isthmian   Canal 

Comm.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Gould,  William  Tillots6n.    420  West  118th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Hains,  Peteb  Conoveb.     Brig.-Gen.,  U.  S.  A.,  818  Eighteenth  St.,  N.  W.^ 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Hall»  Benjamin  Mobtimeb.    Cons.  Engr.,  413  Temple  Court,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Handbubt,  Thomas  Henbt.    Col.,  Corps  of  Engrs.,  U.  S.  A.  {Retired),  Care,. 

*    Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  Yokohama,  Japan. 
Habts,  Wiluam  Weight,    Maj.,  Corps  of  Engrs.,  U.  S.  A.,  Custom  House,. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
Hatt,  Stephen  Thubston,  Jb.     Chf.  Engr.,  Susq.  &  N.  Y.  R.  R.  Co.,  11 

Trinity  PI.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 
Hedges,  Samuel  Hamilton.     Pres.,  Puget  Sound  Bridge  A  Dredging  Co.,. 

95  Yesler  Way,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Hill,  Walteb  Hovey.    Tenabo,  Nev. 

Hood,  William.    Chf.  Engr.,  S.  P.  Co.,  Flood  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Kastl,  Alexandeb  Edwabd.    321  Fremont  St.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 
Lipset,  Thomas  Eugene  Leabd.    Culebra,  Canal  Zone,  Panama. 
Lyons,  James  Knox.     Engr.,  Bureau  of  Standards,  Am.  Bridge  Co.,  Am- 

bridge.  Pa. ;  Address,  Dorset  Hotel,  East  End,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


J 
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MEMBEBS  {Continued). 

Matthes,  Gebabd  HBin)BiK.    117  £.  Jeffefson  St.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Mn.T.Tfl,  John.    Lt.-Col.  of  Engrs.,  U.  S.  A.,  Care,  Ohf.  of  Engrs.,  War  Dept., 

Washington,  D.  C. 
MoBSE,  Gbobqe  Fbedebick.    Asst.  Engr.,  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.,  Pier  10,  North 

River,  Foot  of  Cedar  St.,  New  York  City. 
Ockebbon,    John    Augustus.      {Vice-Preaident) .      Cons.    Engr.;    Member, 

Mississippi  River  Comm.,  1301  Liggett  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Olney,  Alfbed  Clabence.    1015  Central  Ave.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
O'Shauohnesby,  Michael  Maubice.     Civ.   and   Cons.   Engr.;    Chf.   Engr., 

Southern  California  Mountain  Water  Co.,  San  Diego  (Res.,  Mill  Val- 
ley, Marin  Co.),  Cal. 
Pabkeb,  Maubice  Stiles.    Cons.  Engr.,  309  Bartlett  Bldg.,  Joplin,  Mo. 
Rice,  Geoboe  Staples.     Chf.  Engr.,  Public  Service  Comm.  for  the  First 

Dist.,  164  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 
Robbins,  Samuel  Bostwiok.    Project  Engr.,  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service,  Fort 

Shaw,  Mont. 
Scott,  Addison  Moffat.    Charleston,  Kanawha  Co.,  W.  Va. 
Sbavsb,  John  Weight.    Caxton  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  % 

Slifeb,  Hibam  Joseph.    Colon,  Panama. 

Snell,  Thomas  Cullen  Bbyant.    Room  601,  Lyceum  Bldg.,  -Duluth,  Minn. 
Stubbs,  Linton  Waddell.    808  Broadway  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Tabob,  Ebnest  Fbedebick.    Engr.,  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service,  Garland,  Wyo. 
Tats,  Euoene  Augustus  Hoffman.    Room  27,  Jacobson  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Van  Hoesen,  Edmund  Fbench.     Chf.  Engr.,  Tonopah  &  Goldfield  R.  K, 

Tonopah,  Nev. 
Williams,  Edwabd  Gilbebt.     Chf.   Engr.,  Constr.   Dept.,  The  New  York 

Continental  Jewell  Filtration  Co.,  215  North  Capitol  St.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
Wilson,  Chables  Beattt.     Prin.  Asst.  Engr.,  Cumberland  River  Bridges, 

Room  48,  Cole  Bldg.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
WooDBUBT,  Chables  Jeptha  Hill.     Secy.,  The  National  Assoc,  of  Cotton 

Manufacturers,  45  Milk  St.,  Room  501,  Boston   (Res.,  51  Baltimore 

St.,  Lynn),  Mass. 

associate  membebs.  , 

Aldebman,  Clabence  Edson.     Constr.  Engr.,  The  Norcross  Bros.  Co.,  327 

State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Abmstbong,  Alexandeb  Floyd.    280  Broadway,  Room  259,  New  York  City. 
Baldwin,  Hibam  Ellswobth.     10532  Earle  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Bantel,  Edwabd  Chbistian  Henby.     Adjunct  Prof,  of  Civ.  Eng.,  Univ.  of 

Texas,  506  West  19th  St.,  Austin,  Tex. 
Bbanne,  John  Sevebin.    Cons.  Engr.,  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Bbooks,  John  Pascal.    Associate  Prof,  of  Civ.  Kng.,  Univ.  of  Illinois,  1105 

California  Ave.,  Urbana,  111. 
Bbush,  William  Whitlock.     194  Hancock  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Burgess,  George  Heckman.    Engr.  of  Terminal  Impvts.,  Erie  R.  R.  Co.,  11 

Broadway,  New  York  City  (Res.,  25  Fairfield  St.,  Montelair,  N.  J.). 


? 
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ASSOCIATE  MEMBEB8  {Continued). 

Cabboll,  Chables  Joseph.    Apartado  336,  Torreon,  Goah.,  Mexico. 

Cbbw,  Chables  Cobwin.    Care,  Wyckoflf  Wood  Pipe  Co.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Dallis,  Pabk  Andbew.     1023  Candler  BIdg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Dtjis,  Fbedebigk  Bebnhabdt.    U.  S.  Engr.  Office,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Elbod,  Henby  Exaix.  Mgr.,  Houston  Structural  Steel  Works,  2906  Caro- 
line St.,  Houston,  Tex. 

EvEBHAM,  Abthub  Cab8H>t.  Asst.  Tunnel  Engr.,  Detroit  River  Tunnel  Co., 
M.  C.  Depot,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Fbench,  Fbank  Chauncey.  Associate  Prof,  of  Civ.  Eng.,  Univ.  of  Utah, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Fby,  Leslie  Monboe.    Tipton,  Mo. 

Hain,  James  C.     1284  Pacific  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hammatt,  William  Gushing.  Chf.  Engr.,  Miller  &  Lux,  Inc.,  1316  Mer- 
chants Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Hawxhubst,  Robebt,  Jb.  Gen.  Mgr.,  Poderosa  Min.  Co.,  Care,  Anglo-South 
Am.  Bank,  Antofagasta,  Chili  (also  Cons.  Engr.,  10  Austin  Friars, 
London,  E.  C.,  England). 

Hayldw,  James  Henby.  Engr.  in  Chg.  of  Track  and  Roadway,  Ford,  Bacon 
&  Davis,  P.  O.  Box  341,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Heald,  Edwabd  Creswell.  Chf.  Structural  Engr.,  Office  of  Superv.  Archt., 
Treasury  Dept.,  1717  Twentieth  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

HoDODOX,  John  Bbewsteb.    2101  Wall  St.,  Joplin,  Mo. 

Huestis,  Chables  Caltin.  Gen.  Mgr.,  Essex  Constr.  Co.,  279  Highland 
Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Love,  Andbew  Cavitt.  Res.  Engr.,  Baton  Rouge  Branch,  Morgan's  Louisiana 
&  Texas  R.  R.  &  Steamship  Co.,  Grosse  Fete,  La. 

ALV.CHEN,  Henby  Bennett.  Asst.  Engr.,  Dept.,  Water  Supply  (Res.,  315 
West  97th  St.),  New  York  City. 

Macy,  Elbebt  Clyde.  Supt.  of  Constr.,  Stone  &  Webster  Eng.  Corp.,  623 
Crocker  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

McDaniel,  Allen  Boyeb.  Prof,  of  Civ.  Eng.,  Univ.  of  South  Dakota,  Ver- 
milion, S.  Dak. 

Patebson,  Habby  Thomas.    Care,  U.  S.  Engr.  Office,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Post,  William  Schuyleb.     108  Sutter  St.,  Room  402,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Pbessey,  Henby  Albebt.    Hibbs  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Pbitchett,  Chables  Mabcellus.    Dungannon,  Va. 

Saundebs,  Geobge  Cbosby.  80  Wall  St.  (Res.,  659  West  183d  St.),  New 
York  City. 

Schbeibeb,  John  Mabtin.  Engr.,  M.  of  W.,  Public  Service  Corp.  of  New 
Jersey,  Street  Railway  Dept.,  Passaic  Wharf,  Newark,  N.  J. 

ScHWABZE,  Cabl  Theodobe.    404  Sixth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Seable,  Chables  Depew.  Asst.  Engr.,  Rapid  Transit  Comm.,  32  West  126th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

Sevebson,  Oscab  Melvebn.    26  Sheridan  St.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Coubtland  Elmobe.  Asst.  Engr..  in  Charge,  Main  Dam,  Croton 
Falls  Reservoir,  P.  0.  Box  156,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 
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ASSOCIATE  MBMBEBS    (Continued). 

Steabns,  Fbed  Likooln.    Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

TuBNEB,  Gboboe  Daixas  Baibd.    94  Carnegie  Ave.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Vebyeeb,  Emanuel  Louis.     161  West  103d  St.,  New  York  City. 
Wallace,  William  McGehee.    2028  F  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  B.  0. 
Watson,  Ibvine.     Supt.  of  Constr.,  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service/  114  South 

6th  St.,  North  Yakima,  Wash.      ' 
Welleb,  Francis  Repettl      (Pressey  &  Weller,  Civ.  and  Hydr.  Engrs.), 

Hibbs  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Wells,  Geobge  Milucb.    Care,  Isthmian  Canal  Comm.,  Gatim,  Canal  Zone,, 

Panama. 
Wilhblm,   Jebome   Fbedebick.     Care,   Missouri   Val.   Bridge  &  Iron   Co.,. 

Breaux  Bridge,  La. 
Williams,  Samuel  Daughebtt,  Jb.    R.  F.  D.,  Maumee,  Ohio. 

associates. 

Lee,  Robebt  Hileman.     7608  Lawnview,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Polk,  William  Andebson.     Mgr.,  Ry.  Dept.,  The  Patterson-Sargent  Co.,. 
8  Jay  St.,  New  York  City. 

JUNIOBS. 

Bbadt,  Joseph.     164  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 

Bboadhubst,  William  Geoboe.    657  West  148th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Bxtbwell,  Robebt  Lemmon.     Asst.  Engr.,  The  Baltimore  Sewerage  Comm., 

621  W.  North  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
BuSHNELL,  HowABD  Emobt.    Belmont  Iron  Works,  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chaowick,  Chesteb  Robebt.    Care,  Lashley,  160  West  84th  St.,  New  York 

City. 
Cbain,  Abthxtb  Manohesteb.    Div.  Engr.,  Detroit  River  Tunnel  Co.   (Res., 

110  Philadelphia  Ave.),  Detroit,  Mich. 
Dbowne,  Henbt  Bebnaboin.    Care,  Dr.  F.  P.  Drowne,  Chilesburg,  Caroline^ 

Co.,  Va. 
Elam,  William  Eable.    Greenville,  Miss. 
Ely,  John  Andbews,  Jb.    23  Union  Sq.,  New  York  City. 
Fedeblein,  Walteb  Gottlieb.     Care,  Hudson  Companies,  49  Dey  St.,  New 

York  City. 
FitzRandolph,  William  Sheppabd.    602  West  184th  St.,  New  York  City. 
FoBD,  Habbt  Cutfobd.    417  West  160th  St.,  New  York  City, 
Fobtney,  Camden  Page.    Culebra,  Canal  Zone,  Panama. 
Foss,  John  Habbison.    Instr.,  Civ.  Eng.  Dept.,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Univ.,. 

P.  0.  Box  88,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
Fbutt,  John  Clyde.     Care,  Am.  Bridge  Co.,  40th  St.  and  Princeton  Ave., 

Chicago,  111. 
Goddabd,  Hebbeet  Willabd.    Supt.  of  Constr.,  Concrete  Steel  &  Tile  Constr. 

Co.,  Room  1126,  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hatch,  Fbedebick  Nathaniel.    M.  of  W.  Dept.,  Frisco  Lines,  P.  0.  Box 

71,  Monett,  Mo. 
HiooiNSON,  Jonathan  Yates.    Res.  Engr.,  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &,  H.  R.  R.,  Harlem. 

River,  N.  Y.     (Res.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.) 
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jjnxioia  (Continued). 

HUMPHBET,  Fbedebio  Lbabotd.  Care,  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service,  Klamath 
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Maufin,  Edoab  Staples.    Box  404,  U.  S.  Engr.  Office,  Vicksburg,  Miss. 

Mebbill,  Robebt  Hall.    Barge  Canal  Office,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

Mebbiman,  Righabd  Mansfield.  Res.  Engr.,  Erie  R.  R.,  Central  Valley, 
N.  Y. 

Pattebson,  Eabl.    U.  S.  Reclamation  Service,  Selden,  Dona  Ana  Co.,  N.  Mex. 

Quebbach,  Eabl.    1111  Locust  St.,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Rackle,  Osgab  William.  Head  Draftsman,  Rhode  Island  State  Board  of 
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Rasghbacheb,  Habby  Qeoboe.  Care,  California  Development  Co.,  Calex- 
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Rbimann-Hansbn,  Robebt  Louis.    120  High  St.,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Rice,  Rowland  Gbenville.    Pomfret,  Conn. 

RiEGEL,  Ross  Milton.  Asst.  Engr.,  Board  of  Public  Works,  27  S.  Second  St., 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Robinson,  Wabd  Reid.    300  Lab.  App.  Mech.,  Urbana,  111. 

Sabin,  Ralph  Habvet.    South  Milford,  Mass. 

Sawyeb,  Walteb  Pebct.    Waukesha,  Wis. 
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Smith,  Fbancis  Mabshall.    General  Office,  N.  P.  Ry.,  Taooma,  Wash. 
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Dabwin,  Habby  Gilbebt.  First  Dep.  Commr.,  Ten.  House  Dept.,  City  of 
New  York,  44  East  23d  St.  (Res.,  210  West  107th  St.),  New  York 
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DEATHS. 

Plympton,  Geobgb  Washington.  Elected  Member  January  29th,  1808; 
died  September  11th,  1907. 
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Journal,  Assoc.  Eng.  Soc,  31 
Milk  St.,  Boston.  Mass.,  30c. 

Proceedings,  Engrs.  Club  of 
Phlla..  1122  Girard  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Journal,  Franklin  Inst,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa..  50c. 

Journal,  Western  Soc.  of  Engrs., 
Monadnock  Blk..  Chicago,  111. 

Transactions,  Can.  Soc.  C.  E., 
Montreal,  Que..  Canada. 

School  of  Mines  Quarterly,  Co- 
lumbia Univ.,  New  York  City, 
60c. 

Technology  Quarterly,  Mass.  Inst. 
Tech.,    Boston.    Mass.,   75c. 

Stevens  Institute  Indicator, 


(27)  Electrical    World,   New   York   City. 

10c. 

(28)  Journal,      New      England      Water- 

Works  Assoc,  Boston.  Mass.,  $1. 

(29)  Journal,    Society    of    Arts,    London, 

England,   15c. 

(30)  Annates    des    Travaux    Publics    de 

Belgique,    Brussels.    Belgium. 

(31)  Annates  de  I* Assoc,  des  Ing.  Sortis 

des  E coles  Sp^ciales  de  Oand, 
Brussels,    Belgium. 

(32)  M6moire8    et     Compte    Rendu    des 

Travaux,  Soc.  Ing.  Civ.  de 
France,    Paris,    France. 

(3$)  Le  O&nie  Civil,  Paris,  France. 

(34)  Porte feuille  Economiqiiea  des  Ma- 
chines,  Paris,   France. 


Stevens    Inst.,    Hoboken.    N.    J.,     ^35^  Nouvelles  Annates  de  la  Construe- 


50c 

Engineering  Magazine,  New  York 
City,   25c. 

Cassier's  Magazine.  New  York  City, 
25c. 

Enaineering  (London^  W.  H. 
Wiley.  New  York  City.  25c. 

The  Engineer  (London),  Inter- 
national News  Co.,  New  York 
City,  35c. 

Engineering  Nevjs,  New  York  City, 


i5c. 


The  Engineering  Record,  New  York 

City     12c. 
Railroad   Gazette,   New   York    City, 

15c. 
Engineering    and    Mining    Journal, 

New   York  City.   15c 


tion,  Paris,   France. 

(37)  Revue  de  M6canique,  Paris,  France. 

(38)  Revue   O^&rale    des     Chemins    de 

Fer    et    des    Tramways,    Paris, 
France. 

(40)  Raitu:ay  Age,  Chicago.  111.,  10c. 

(41)  Modem     Machinery,    Chicago.     111.. 

10c. 

(42)  Proceedings,       Am.       Inst.       Blec. 

Engrs.,  New  York  City,  50c. 

(43)  Annates    des    Ponts    et    Chaussies, 

Paris,  France. 

(44)  Journal,    Military    Service    Institu- 

tion,    Oovemor's     Island,     New 
York  Harbor.   50c. 

(45)  Mines  and  Minerals,  Scranton,  Pa., 
20c. 


Street  Railway  Journal,  New  York     (46)   Scientific  American,  New  York  City, 
City.    10c.   *  8c. 

Raitw-ay   and   Enaineering   Review, 
Chicago.  111.,  10c. 

Scientific      American      Supplement, 
New  York  City.  10c. 

Iron  Age,  NeV  York  City,   10c. 

Railway    Engineer,    London,     Eng- 
land,' 25c. 

Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review,  Lon- 
don.  England,   25c. 

Bulletin,  American   Iron    and   Steel 
Assoc.   Philadelphia.   Pa. 

American   Oas  TAqht  Journal,  New 
York  City.   10c. 

American      Enoineer,      New      York 
City.   20c. 

Electrical     Review,    London.     Eng- 
land. 


(47)  Mechanical  Engineer,  Manchester, 
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(48)  Zeitschrift,  Verein  Deutscher  In- 
genieure,    Berlin,    Germany. 

(49)  Zeitschrift  fiir  Bauwesen,  Berlin. 
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(50)  Stahl  und  Bisen,  DOsseldorf.  Ger- 
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(51)  Deutsche  Bauzeitung,  Berlin.  Ger- 
many. 

(52)  Rina.tche  Industrie- Zeitung,  Riga, 
RuHFla. 

(53)  Zeitschrift,  Oesterreichlscher  In- 
gonleur  und  Architekten  Verein. 
Vienna,   Austria. 

(54)  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  B..  New 
York  City,  $6. 
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(55)  Tran8actiona^  Am.  Soc.  M.  E.,  New 

York   City,   $10. 

(56)  Transactions,       Am.       Inst.       Mln. 

Bngrs.,  New  York  City,  $5. 

(57)  Colliery    Guardian,    Londqn,    Eng- 

land. 

(58)  Proceedings,  Eng.  Soc.  W.  Pa.,  803 

Pulton  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  50c. 

(59)  Transactions,  Mining  Inst,  of  Scot- 

land,    London     and     Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  England. 

(60)  Municipal      Engineering,      Indian- 

apolis, Ind.,  25c. 

(61)  Proceedings,       Western        Railway 

Club,  225  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, 
111.,  25c. 

(62)  Industrial     World,    69     Ninth     St., 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

(63)  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  Inst.  C.  E., 

London,  England. 

(64)  Power,  New  York  City,  20c. 

(65)  Official     Proceedings,      New      York 

Railroad   Club.   Brooklyn,   N.   Y., 
16c. 

(66)  Journal   of   Oas   Lighting,   London, 

England,  16c. 

(67)  Cement     and     Engineering     News, 

Chicago.  111.,  25c. 

(68)  Mining  Journal,   London,    England. 

(70)  Engineering     Review,     New     York 

City,    10c. 

(71)  Journal,  Iron  and  Steel  Inst.,  Lon- 

don,  England. 


(72)  Electric  Railway  Review,  Chicago, 
111..   10c. 

73)  Electrician,  London,  England,  18c. 

74)  Transactions,  Inst,  of  Mln.  and 
Metal,    London,    England. 

75)  Proceedings,  Inst,  of  Mech.  Bngrs., 
London,  England. 

76)  Brick,  Chicago,  111.,'  10c. 

77)  Journal,  Inst.  Blec.  Bngrs.,  Lon- 
don, England. 

78)  Beton  und  Eisen,  Vienna,  Austria. 

79)  Forscherarheiten,    Vienna,    Austria. 

80)  Tonindustrie-Zeitung,  Berlin,  Ger- 
many. 

81)  Zeitschrift  fUr  Architektur  und  In- 
genieurwesen,  Wiesbaden,  Oer- 
mauy. 

82)  Dingier s  Polytcchnisches  Journal, 
Berlin,  Germany. 

83)  Prooressive  Age,  New  York  City, 
15c. 

84)  Le  Ciment,  Paris,  France. 

85)  Proceedings,  Am.  Ry.  Eng.  and  M. 
of  W.  Assoc.,  Chicago,  111. 

86)  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

87)  Roodmaster  and  Foreman,  Chicago, 
111..   10c. 

88)  Bulletin  of  the  International  Ry. 
Congress  Assoc,  Brussels. 
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(11) 
(14) 


(13) 
(40) 


Bridge. 

The  Distribution  of  Stress  in  Rivetted  Connections.*     C.  R.  Young,  S.  Can.  Soc.  C. 

E.     (5)     Vol.  20,  Pt.  2. 
The  Durability  of  Wire  Rope  under  Severe  Conditions.*    T.  H.  Schwltzer,  Stud.  Can. 

Soc.  C.  E.     (5)     Vol.  20,  Pt.  1. 
The  Quebec  Bridge  Disaster.*      (11)   Sept.  6;   (13)   Sept.  12;   (12)   Sept.  6. 
The  Quebec  Bridge.*     Frank  W.  Skinner,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.     (11)     Sept.  13. 
The  Erection  of  the  Las  Vacas  Viaduct.*      (14)     Sept.  14. 
The  Substructure  of  the  Dearborn  Street  Bridge,  Chicago.*      (14)     Sept.  14. 
The  Collapse  of  the  Quebec  Bridge.     Frank  W.  Skinner,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

Sept.  20. 
The   Suspended  Falsework  of  the   Cantilever  Arms  of  the   Quebec  Bridge.* 

Sept.  21. 
Specifications  for  Creosoting  Oregon  Fir  Piling  and  Bridge  Timber,  A.  T.  &  S.  P. 

Ry.     (18)     Sept.  21. 
The  New  Steel  Viaduct  between  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Kansas  City,   Kan.* 

Sept.  26. 
Reinforced    Concrete    Viaduct,    Richmond    and    Chesapeake    Bay    Railway.* 

Sept.  27. 

Continuous  Girders.*      (12)     Sept.  27. 

Calf  Killer  Bridge.  Nashville.  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Ry.*      (14)     Sept.  28. 
The  Kafue  River  Bridge  on  the  Cape  to  Cairo  Railroad.*      (19)     Sept.  28. 
The  Erection  of  the  South  Cantilever  Arm  of  the  Quebec  Bridge.*      (14)      Sept.  28. 
The  Melwood  Avenue  Retaining  Wall.  Pittsburg.*      (14)      Sept.   28. 
Imperfect  Butt- Joints  In  Columns  and  Stresses  In  Lattice- Bars.*     Henry  S.  Pricb- 

ard,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.     (13)     Oct.  3. 
La  Catastrophe  des  Pont8-de-C§  (Maine-et-Loire).*     Jean  Phizen.      (33)     Sept.  14. 
Strassenbrilcko    Jn    Eiseubeton    iiber    die    Rixdorf-MIttenwalder    Kleinbahn.*      Wtig. 

(51)      Aug.  28. 
Ermittlung  der  Drucklinie  Elaotisch  Eingespannter  Gewolbe.     Em.  Halmovici.     (78) 

Sept. 
Brtickenbauprojekt  Rleden-Sauterach  Ober  die  Bregenzer  Ach.*    M.  Heimbach.    (78) 

Sept. 

electrical. 

Polyphase  Systems  of  Generation,  Transmission  and  Distribution.*     M.  A.  Sammett 

A.  M.  Can.  Soc.  C.  E.      (5)     Vol.  20.  Pt.  2. 
The  Application  of  the   Storage  Battery  to  Lighting,  Power  and  Railway  Service.* 

J.  M.  S.  Waring.     (4)     Aug. 
Fractional  Pitch  Windings  for  Induction  Motors.*     C.  A.  Adams,  W.  K.  Cabot,  and 

G.  M.  Irving,  Jr.      (42)     Aug. 
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Btoctrical- (Continued) . 

Blectrical  Derelopmenta  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.*     (26)     Sept.  6. 

A  Method  ol  Determining  the  Leading  Dimensions  of  Large  and  High-Speed  Ck>n- 

»  J"P"??"  Current  Dynamoe.*     H.  M.  Hobart.     (26)     Serial  beginning  Sept.  6. 

Blectrtc  Cranes.     H.  H.  Broughton.      (73)     Serial  beginning  Sept.  6. 

Mechanical  Action  of  Currents  on  Conductors.*     P.  Barr.     (Tr.  from  I/BcMraa0 

Electrique.)     (73)     Sept.  6. 
Mercurous  Sulphate,   Cadmium  Sulphate  and  the  CJadmium  Cell.*     G.  A.  Holett. 

(Prom  the  Physical  Revitnc.)      (73)      Sept.  6. 
Insurance  and  Inspection  of  Electrical  Machinery.*     (47)     Sept  7. 
Recent  Advances  in  Artiflcial  Lighting.*     (13)     Sept.  12. 
Forces  in  the  Interior  of  an  Electric  Ckmductor.*     Edwin  F.  Northrup.     (Abstract 

of  paper  read  before  the  Amer.  Physical  Soc.)     (73)     Sept.  18. 
The   Design   of  Transformers   as   Influenced  by  the  Employment  of  Alloy-Sheets.* 

Robert    Pohl.      (Abstracted    from    the    Elektrotechnitche    Zeit9Chrift.)       (73) 

Sept.  18. 
Abnormal  Primary  Current  and  Second  Voltage  on  Placing  a  Transformer  In  Cir> 

cult.*     Trygye  Jensen.     (27)     Sept  14. 
Switchboard  Connections  of  Wattmeters  and  Watt-Hour  Meters  for  Measuring  Power 

and  Energy  in  Polyphase  Circuits.*     Paul  MacQahan.     (27)     Sept  14. 
The  Poulsen  Arc  as  a  Means  of  Obtaining  (Continuous  Electrical  Oscillations.*     J. 

A.   Fleming.      (Abstract   of   a  paper   read   before   the   Physical   Soc.)      (73) 

Sept  20. 
The  Electric  Elevator  Equipment  for  a  Tall  Office  Building.*     (14)     Sept  21. 
The  Design  of  Plunger  Magnets.*     C.  P.  Nachod.     (27)     Sept.  21. 
On  the  Elementary  Theory  of  Electric  Oscillators.*     J.  A.  Fleming.     (73)     Sept.  27. 
Resistance  Coils  and  Comparisons.*     C.  V.  Drysdale.     (Paper  read  before  the  Brit 

Assoc.)      (73)     Sept.  27. 
Wireless  Telephony  for  the  United  States  Navy.*    Herbert  T.  Wade.     (46)     Sept  28. 
Elements    of   Electrical    Engineering.*      A.    E.    Watson.      (19)      Serial    beglnnlns 

Sept.  28. 
The  Tofwehult-Westerwik  Transmission  System,  Sweden.*     Anrld  Westerberg.     (27) 

Sept  28. 
Magnetic  Hysteresis  Phenomena.*     M.  O.  Bloser.     (27)     Sept.  28. 
Tension  and  Sag  In  Wire  Spans.*     Harold  Pender.     (27)     Sept.  28. 
Electro-Magnets  for  Lifting  and  Handling  Materials.*     Charles  R.  Benjamin.     (10) 

Oct. 
The  Hydro-Electric  Plant  of  the  West  Kootenay  Power  A  Light  Co.,  Ltd.*      (14) 

Oct.  5. 
The  New  Power  Plant  of  the  Lowell  Electric  Light  Corporation.*     (27)     Oct.  6. 
System  at  Minneapolis  for  Distributing  the  Energy  Transmitted  from  Taylor's  Falls.* 

(27)     Oct  5. 
Wiring  and  Connections  for  (Constant  Potential  Transformers.*     (}eo.  A.  Bumham. 

(27)     Oct.  5. 
Neuerungen  an  Indlkatoren.*    A.  Wegener.     (48)     Aug.  81. 
Das  Heylandsche  Verfahren  sum  Anlassen  und  RegulTeren  und  sur  KompensatUm 

der    Phasenverschlebung    Ton     Induktlonsmotoren.*       Friedrich    Q,    Wellner. 

(Paper  read  before  the  Dresdener  Elektrotechnische  Verein.)      (48)     Sept.  7. 

Marine. 

The  Electrical  Plant  and  Means  of  Interior  Communication  of  a  Modem  Ocean* 

Going  Passenger  and  Cargo  Vessel.*     Chas.  J.  Dougherty.     (2)     July. 
Explosive-Mixture  Motors.*     Commander  A.  B.  Wlllits.     (Abstract  from  the  JounuU 

of  the  Amer.  Soc  of  Nayal  Engrs.)      (12)     Serial  beginning  Sept.  13. 
Design  and  Arrangement  of  Marine  Turbines  and  Propellers.     Ernest  N.  Janaon. 

(Paper  read  before  the  Amer.  Soc.  of  Nayal  Engrs.)     (47)     Sept  14. 
The  Electrical  Equipment  of  the  SS.  Mauretania,     (73)     Serial  beginning  Sept.  27. 
Superheating  in  Marine  Practice.*      (47)     Serial  beginning  Sept.  28. 
Le  Paquebot  &  Turbines  lAuitania  de  la  Compagnle  Cunard.*      L.   Plaud.      (33) 

Serial  beginning  Sept  21. 

MechanlGBl. 

Heating  and  Ventilation  of  St.  Paul's  Hospital,  Montreal,  Que.*    Allan  O.  McArlty, 

S.  Can.  Soc.  C.  B.     (8)     Vol.  20,  Pt.  1. 
The  Deyelopment  of  Electricity  in  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industries.*     D.  Selby  Bigge. 

i71)     Vol.  78. 
An  Inyestigation  on  the  Use  of  Steam  in  Oas-Producer  Practice.*    William  Arthur 

Bone  and  Richard  Vernon  Wheeler.     (71)     Vol.  78. 
Sentinel  Pyrometers  and  their  Application  to  the  Annealing,  Hardening,  and  General 

Heat  Treatment  of  Tool  Steel.*     Harry  Brearley  and  F.  Colin  Moorwood.     (71) 

Vol.  78. 
Induced   Draught,   with  Hot  Air  Economisers  for  Steel- Works   and  Blast -Furnace 

Boilers.*     A.  J.  Capron.     (71)     Vol.  78. 
Notes  on  the  Use  of  Producer  Oas  for  Power  Purposes.*     J.  R.  Bibblns.     (2)     July. 
Western  Ways  in  American  Oas  Business.*     Archibald  S.  B.  Little.     (66)     Sept.  8. 
Presidential   Address    (Burslem   Oas- Works).      (Read  before  the  Wales   and   Mon- 
mouthshire District  Inst.  Of  Gas  Engrs.  and  Mgrs.)      (66)     Sept.  10 
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Mechanical— (ContlniMd) . 

A  Stripping  Excavator  with  a  Conveyor  to  Form  the  Waste  Bank.*      (13)      Sept.  12. 
The  Canada  Tool  Works;  the  Enlarged  Plant  of  the  John  Bertram  &  Sons  Company 

at  Dundas.  Ontario.*     H.  R.  Cobleigh.     (20)     Sept.  12. 
A  Bar  Iron  and  Light  Rail  Mill ;  the  Loucks  Iron  &  Steel  Company's  Plant,  Roanoke, 

Va.*      (20)     Sept.  12. 
1  000- Kilowatt   British   Thomson-Houston   Turbo-Alternator   Set.*      (11)    Sept.    13; 

(26)  Sept.  13;    (73)   Sept.  13;   (22)  Sept.  13. 
The  Capacity  of  Cooling  Towers.*     C.  O.  Schmltt.      (Abstract  of  paper  read  before 

the  South  African  Assoc,  of  Engrs.)      (12)      Sept.  13. 
The  Aeroplane  Experiments  of  M.  Louis  Blerlot.*     Perber.      (19)     Sept.  14. 
The  Power  Plant  of  the  Elgin  National  Watch  Works.*      (14)      Sept.  14. 
Trials  of  a  500  B.  H.  P.  Diesel  Oil  Engine.*      (From  Annual  Rept.  of  Chief  Bngr. 

of  the  Brit.  Engine  Boiler  and  Elec.  Insurance  Co.)      (47)     Sept.  14. 
An  English  Boiler  Improvement ;  the  Temperley-Cockburn  System.*     (20)     Sept.  19. 
Strength  Test  of  a  Contractor's  Dumping  Wagon.*      (13)      Sept.  19. 
The  Forges  and  Mines  of  the  Hungarian  State.*      (12)     Sept.  20. 
The  Cooling  Plant  for  Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dorchester,  Mass.*     (14)     Sept.  21. 
A  New  Method  of. Condensing  and  Scrubbing.*     Wm.  Seymour.      (Paper  read  before 

the  Mich.  Gas  Assoc.)      (24)     Sept,  23. 
Investigations  on  the  Long-Distance  Gas-Main  at  St.  Gall,  Switzerland.*     A.  Plleg- 

ner.      (Abstracts  from  the  Journal  fiir  Gaabeleuchtung  and  the  Schweizerische 

Bauzeitung.)      (66)     Sept.  24. 
The  Bethlehem  Steel  Company's  New  Plant.*      (20)     Sept.  26. 
Alcohol   for   Operating  Engines.     Charles  E.   Lucke.      (Abstract  of   a  report  to  the 

Dept.  of  Agrl.)      (20)      Sept.  26. 
The  Engineering  and  Machinery  Exhibition,  Olympia.*     Joseph  Horner.     (11)    Serial 

beginning  Sept.  27. 
Pressure  Gauges.      Strohmeyer.      (From  Memorandum  of  Manchester   Steam   Users 

Assoc.)      (12)     Serial  beginning  Sept.  27. 
A  Recent  High  Pressure  Installation.*     E.  C.  Jones,  M.  Am.  Soc.  M.  E.     (Paper  read 

before  the  Pacific  Coast  Gas  Assoc.)      (24)     Sept.  30. 
How  to  Set  the  Valves  of  a  Duplex  Pump.*     P.  F.  Nickel.     (64)     Oct. 
Technical   Aspects  of  Oil  as  Fuel.*      Franz  Erich   Junge.      (64)      Serial   beginning 

Oct. 
Flue-Gas  Analysis :  Its  Value.     Joseph  W.  Hays.     (64)     Oct. 
Steam-Englne  Foundation.*     R.  T.  Strohm.      (64)      Oct. 
Modern  Safety  Devices  for  Prime  Movers.*     C.  C.  Major.     (64)     Oct. 
Compounding  Piston  Engines  with  Turbines.*     A.  Rateau.      (64)     Oct. 
The  Speed  Regulation  of  Steam  Engines.*     Sterling  H.  Bunnell.     (10)     Oct. 
Why  Po  Some  Coal'- Coke?      F.  C.  Kelghley.      (Paper  read  before  the  Coal  Mln.  Inst. 

of  Amer.)      (45)     Oct. 
Municipal    Cement   Plant    for  the   Los   Angeles   Aqueduct.      (Specifications.)       (13) 

Oct.  3. 
Studies   in   the   Manufacture   of  Coal   Gas.*      Alfred  H.   White   and    Fred   E.    Park. 

(Paper  read  before  the  Mich.  Gas  Assoc.)      (24)     Oct.  7. 
Le  Diagramme  Entropique  appliqu6  &   I'Etude  des  Cycles   Effectu^s   par  I'lntermfi- 

dlalre  des  Gaz  Permaflents.*     H.  Mottet.      (31)     Vol.  6,  Pt.  1. 
Ponton-Bigue  de  60  Tonnen,  &  Port^e  Variable  Employ^  au  Canal  de   Suez.*     Ch. 

Dantln.      {33)      Aug.  31. 
Nouveai'x    ?/I6canl8mes    et    Nouvelles    M6thodes   pour   I'Essal   des   M6taux.*      Pierre 

Breuil.     (37)      Serial  beginning  Aug.  31. 
Elniges  Uber  Temperglessereien.     Wilh.  MUUer.     (50)     Aug.  28. 
Beanf^oruchung   elnes    Ebenrn    Schelbenkolbens   mlt   Zwel    B5den    und   ohne    Rippf^n. 

Max  Ensslln.      (82)      Sept.  14. 
Die  Tr&gheitskr&fte  elner  Schubstange.*     Max  Ensslln.     (82)     Sept.  21. 
Die  Umlaufzahlenrelb**"   bf'   We'-V'-MP'mn-chinpn.     Franz  Adler.      (48>      Sent.  9.1. 
Die  An'trenarung  Stabfdrmlger  Trftger  mit  gekrUmmter  Mltelllnie.     Carl  Pflelderer. 

(48)     Sept.  21. 

Metallurgrlcal. 

The  Relation  between  the  Process  cf  Manufacture  and  some  of  the  Physical  Prop- 
erties of  Steel.     F.  W.  Harbord.      (71)     Vol.  73. 

The  Ageing  of  Mild  Steel.*     C.  E.  Stromeyer.     (71)     Vol.  73. 

Manufacture  of  Steel  from  High-Silicon  Phopphorir  Pig  Iron  by  the  Basic  Bessemer 
Process.     Arthur  Windsor  Richards.      (71)      Vol.  73. 

A  Method  of  Producing  High-Class  Steel  from  Pig  Iron  containing  Chromium. 
Nickel  and  Cobalt.     Arthur  Windsor  Richards.      f71)      Vol.  73. 

Note  on  the  Distribution  of  Sulphur  in  Metal  Ingot  Moulds.  J.  Henderson.  (71) 
Vol.  73. 

Carbon-Tungsten  Steels.     Thomas  Swindon.      (71)     Vol.  73. 

Notes  on  Antimony  Smelting.*      G.  Pautrat.      (16)      Sept.   14. 

Milling  the  Porphyry  Ore  of  Bingham.*     Walter  Renton  Ingalls.      (16)     Sept.   14. 

Special  Ferro- Alloys  for  the  Foundry.*  R.  Houghton.  (Paper  read  before  the  Brit. 
Foundrymen's  Assoc.)      (22)      Sept.  20. 

Lead  and  Copper  Smelting  at  Salt  Lake.*  Walter  Renton  Ingalls.  (16)  Serial 
beginning  Sept.  21. 

*  Illustrated. 
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Matallttrgicai>-(  Continued). 

Notes  on  Waihl  Ore  Treatment.*     Ralph  Stokes.      (Paper  read  before  the  Chem., 

Metal,  and  Mln.  Soc.  of  South  Africa.)      (68)      Sept.  28. 
Washoe  Reduction  Works  at  Anaconda,  Montana.*     (45)     Oct. 
Hydraullcally  Operated  Modem  Copper  Converter.*     (41)     Oct 
Recent  Improvements  In  Slimes  Treatment.*     D.  J.  Kelly.     (Paper  read  before  the 

Western  Assoc,  of  Tech.  Chemists  and  Metallurgists.)  (45)  Oct. 
Milling  Practice  at  the  Oranadena  Mill.*  S.  F.  Shaw.  (16)  Oct  6. 
Ueber  die  Chrombestimmung  Im  Stahl,  Insbesondere  bei  Anwesenhelt  Ton  Wolfram. 

O.  V.  Knorre.     (50)     Aug.  28. 
Die  Brzeugung  von  Roheisen  Im  Blektrlschen  Of  en.*     B.  Neumann.     (50)     Aug.  28. 
Ueber  Blelbende  Spannungen  in  Werkstficken  Infolge  Abktihlung.     E.  Hejm.      (50) 

Serial  beginning  Sept.  11. 

Military. 

Les  Bxploslfs  Modernes.*     H.  Schmerber.     (33)     Serial  beginning  Aug.  81. 

Mining. 

The  Sinking  of  Bentley  Colliery.*     J.  W.  Fryar  and  Robert  CUve.      (Paper  read 

before  the  Inst  of  Mln.  Bngrs.)      (22)  Sept.  6;   (57)  Sept  6. 
Roof  Weights  In   Mines.*     H.   T.  Foster.      (Paper   read   before  the  Inst   of  Mln. 

Engrs.)      (22)  Sept  6;  (57)   Sept  6. 
Deep  Boring  at  Barlow  near  Selby.     H.  St.  John  Dumford.      (22)    Sept.  6;    (57) 

Sept.  6. 
Gold  Mining  and  Gold  Production.*     John  Walter  Gregory.     (29)     Serial  beginning 

Sept  18. 
A  New  Method  of  Shaft  Connection.*     Henry  Brlggs.     (16)     Sept.  14. 
Explosives  In  Coal  Mines.*     E.  J.  Deason.     (22)     Sept.  20. 
Nickel  Mining  in  New  Caledonia.*     G.  M.  Colvocoresses.     (16)     Sept.  28. 
Improvements  in  the  Vertical-Plunger  Sinking  Pump.*    A.  H.  Hale.     (16)     Sept  28. 
A  Modern  Illinois  Coal  Plant.*      (45)     Oct 

Coal-Dust  Explosions  In  Collieries.*     James  Ashworth.     (10)     Oct 
Construction  of  Tracks  in  Coal  Mines.*     M.  S.  Hachlta.     (16)     (Dct.  5. 
Les  Bxploslfs  Modernes.*     H.  Schmerber.     (33)     Serial  beginning  Aug.  81. 

Miscellaneous. 

Optical  Pyrometry.  L.  Holbom.  (Paper  read  before  the  Brit.  Assoc.)  (11) 
Sept  6. 

Manlcipal. 

Suggestions  for  Opening  Streets  through  Glrard   College  Grounds.*     Henry  Leff- 

mann.     (2)     July. 
Cost  of  a  Macadam  Road  In  Maryland.     (86)     Sept.  25. 

Railroad. 

Notes  on  the  Shops  and  Power  House  of  the  Canada  Car  Company.*  E.  G.  M. 
Cape.  A.  M.  Can.  Soc.  C.  B.     (5)     Vol.  20,  Pt.  1. 

Dynamometer  Car  Bxperiments  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad.*  H.  O.  Keay. 
(5)     Vol.  20,  Pt.  2. 

Track-Circuit  Signaling  on  Electrified  Roads.*     Li.  Frederic  Howard.     (42)     Aug. 

C!ommutatlng-Pole  Direct- Current  Railway  Motors.*     E.  H.  Anderson.     (42)     Aug. 

Regeneration    of    Power    with    Single-Phase    Electric    Railway    Motors.*      William 
m  Cooper.     (42)     Aug. 

Automotors  and  Light  ^ains  on  the  English  Railways.*  Frahm.  (From  Zeitung 
det  Vereina.)     (88)     Sept 

Experiments  with  Reinforced  Concrete  Ties  In  America.*  W.  M.  Camp.  (From 
Journal  and  Report  of  Proceedings  of  the  Permanent- Way  Institution.)  (88) 
Sept.  _ 

The  Completion  of  the  Electric  Signalling  System  at  Brussels  Nord  Station.*    (From 
>  Chronique  den  Travaux  Publics.)      (88)      Sept. 

Florida  East  Coast  Railway  Extension.*  Howard  Egleston.  (87)  Serial  begin- 
ning Sept. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Best  Methods  of  Maintaining  the  Track  for  the  Tonnage 
and  Speed  of  To-day.  (From  the  Proceedings  of  the  Roadmasters'  and  M.  of  W. 
Assoc.)      (87)      Sept. 

Extension  of  the  Easton  ft  Washington  Traction  Company.*     (72)     Sept  7. 

Locomotive  Boiler  Inspections  in  New  York  State.     (15)     Sept  18. 

Track  Work  Involved  in  the  New  York  Central's  Reversal  of  the  Direction  of 
Traffic.      (15)     Sept  13. 

Philippine  Railroad  Building  with  Filipino  Builders.*     (15)  ^Sept.  18. 

Painting  of  Steel  Passenger  Cars.     John  D.  Wright  H.   M.  Butts  and  R.   J.  Kelly. 
(Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  Master  Car  Builders  and  Locomotive  Paint- 
ers' Assoc.)      (40)  Sept  18;   (13)  Sept  26. 
,  Modern  Turntables.*      (40)     Serial  beginning  Sept.  18. 

f  The  Locomotives  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  SanU  Fe  Railway.*     (12)     Sept.  18. 

Contact  Resistance  In  Connection  with  Rail  Bonding.*     (17)     Sept  14. 

*IIlustrated. 
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Railroad— ( Continued  > . 

Superheated  Steam  Locomotives  in  Germany.*     (47)     Sept.  14. 

Express  Passenger  Engine.  Midland  Railway,  the  Valve  Gear.*     (12)     Sept.  20. 

Kimball  Concrete- Steel  Ties.*      (40)      Sept.  20. 

The  Selby  Hill  Street  Railway  Tunnel,  St.  Paul,  Minn.*  (14)  Sept.  21;  (17)  Sept. 
21;    (72)   Sept.  28. 

The  Double- Deck  Surface  and  Tunnel  Station  of  the  Hudson  Companies  In  Jersey 
City.*      (46)     Sept.  21. 

Middletown- Berlin  Electrification  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Rail- 
road Company.*      (17)      Sept.  21. 

British  4-CyIinder  Locomotives.*     Charles  S.  Lake.     (40)     Sept.  27. 

The  Portland  &  Seattle  Railway.*     (15)     Sept.  27. 

Recent  American  Locomotives.*      (47)     Sept.  28. 

The  Evansville  &  Eastern  Traction  System.*     (17)     Sept.  28. 

Report  of  Committee  of  the  Central  Electric  Railway  Association  on  Standardiza- 
tion.*     (72)'     Sept.  28. 

1  200- Volt  and  Commutating-Pole  Direct-Current  Railway  Motors.*  E.  H.  Anderson. 
(Paper  read  before  the  Central  Elec.  Ry.  Assoc.)      (72)     Sept.  28. 

Engineering  Features  of  the  Western  Pacific  Railway.*  George  P.  Low.  (14) 
Sept.  28. 

Recent  Baldwin  Locomotives  for  Foreign  Shipment.*      (18)      Sept.  28. 

Specialties  of  the  Elkhart  Shops.  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  Ry.*     (41)     Oct. 

Steam  Motor  Car,  Intercolonial  Railway.*      (25)     Oct. 

All-Steel  Passenger  Cars,  Hudson  Companies.*      (25)      Oct. 

Pacific  Type  Locomotives,  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac  R.  R.*      (25)     Oct. 

Wheel-Loads  and  Rail-Weights.*     George  Sherwood  Hodgins.      (10)      Oct. 

A  Method  of  Laying  Vitrified  Conduits  for  Electrical  Cables  and  a  Collapsible  Core 
for  Forming  Conduits  in  Concrete  without  the  Use  of  Vitrified  Ducts  (Bergen 
Hill  Tunnels,  P.  R.  R.).*     F.  Lavis.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.     (13)     Oct.  3. 

Greater  Loads  on  Rails.*     H.  V.  Wille.     (20)     Oct.  3. 

Locomotives  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition.*     (40)     Oct.  4. 

Details  of  Mallet  Articulated  Compound  Locomotive.*      (15)      Oct.  4. 

Turntable  Deflection.*  A.  A.  Kellogg.  (From  Purdue  Engineering  Review.)  (15) 
Oct.  4. 

Four  Cylinder  Simple  Express  Locomotives;  Great  Western  Railway.*     (15)    Oct.  4. 

Superheating  with  Compound  Locomotives.*  Wilhelm  Schmidt.  (Abstract.)  (18) 
Oct.  5. 

The  Amabele-Butterworth  Railway,  South  Africa.*      (14)     Oct.  5. 

The  Cote  Steel  Box  Cross  Tie  and  Adjustable  Rail  Fastening.*      (62)     Oct.  7. 

Les  Chemins  de  Fer  Australiens.*  Paul  'Privat-Deschanel.  {33)  Serial  begin- 
ning Sept.  7. 

Bahnsteige  und  Hallen  Nordamerikanlscher  Bahnhdfe.  Blum  and  E.  Giese.  (48) 
Sept.  7. 

Railroad,  Street. 

The  Euston  Extension  of  the  City  and  South  London  Railway.*      (26)     Sept.  13. 

Substations  of  the  Los  Angeles  Railway.*      (72)      Sept.   14. 

Concrete  Shops  and  Car  Houses  at  Nashville.*      (17)      Sept.  14. 

Ventilation  of  the  Battery  Tunnels  of  the  New  York  Subway  Extension  to  Brooklyn.* 

(14)     Oct.  5. 
Line  and  Track  Service  Plant,  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company.*     (72)     Oct.  5. 

Sanitary. 

Notes  on  the  Septic  Tank  Process  of  Sewage  Purification.*     W.  R.  Butler,  M.  Can. 

Soc.  C.  E.      (5)     Vol.  20,  Pt.  2. 
Comparative  R6sum6  of  the  Sewage  Purification  Tests  at  Columbus,  Ohio.     George 

W.  Fuller.      (Paper  read  before  the  Boston  Soc.  of  Civ.  Engrs.)      (1)      Aug. 
Testing  of  Clay  and  Concrete  Pipes.     Buchartz  and  Stock.      (Abstract  of  reports  of 

the  royal  building  material  testing  dept.  at  Gross-LIchterfelde.)      (60)     Oct. 
Engineering  Studies  of  a  Typhoid  Outbreak  at  the  State  Hospital,  Trenton,   N.   J. 

Earle  B.  Phelps.      (Abstract  of  a  report  to  the  N.  J.  State  Sewerage  Comm.) 

(13)      Oct.  3. 
The  Sewage  Purification  Plant  at  Reading.  Pennsylvania.*      (14)      Oct.  5. 
Assainissement  de  la  Banlleue  de  Paris,   Siphon  pour  Eaux  d'Egout,  k  Suresnes.* 

i33)      Sept.  7. 

Structural. 

Formulas  for  Reinforced   Concrete  Beams.     Henry  Goldmark,   M.   Can.   Soc.   C.  E. 

(5)     Vol.  20,  Pt.  1. 
The  Durability  of  Wire  Rope  under  Severe  Conditions.*    T.  H.  Schwitzer,  Stud.  Can. 

Soc.  C.  E.     (5)     Vol.  20,  Pt.  1. 
Observations  on  some  Physical  Characteristics  of  Cast-Iron.*     James  Christie.      (2) 

July. 

*  Illustrated. 
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Structunl— (Continued). 

How  to  Prevent  a  Failure  in  Concrete  Construction.     W.  Michaelis.  Jr.     (4)     Aug. 

Cement  Shapers  of  Cuba.*     (67)     Sept 

Mortar  and  Concrete  Mixtures.*    William  Challoner.     (12)     Sept.  6. 

Notes  on  the  Le  Chateller  Test.    W.  Lawrence  Gadd.     (12)     Sept.  13. 

The  World's  Greatest  Gas  Holder.*      (83)      Sept.  16. 

Cleaning  Steelwork  by  Sand  Blast  and  Painting  by  Compressed  Air.     DeWiU  C. 

Webb.      (13)     Sept.  19. 
Specifications  for  Creosoting  Oregon  Plr  Piling  and  Bridge  Timber*  A.,  T.  ft  S.  P. 

Ry.     (18)     Sept.  21. 
The  Equipment  and  Work  of  the  U.  S.  Government  Concrete  Testing  Laboratory  at 

St.  Louis.  Mo.*     Richard  L.  Humphrey.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  B,     (86)     Sept.  26. 
The  (Corrosion  of  Iron:  Rusting.*     Allerton  S.  Cushman.     (Abstract  from  Bulletin 

80,  U.  S.  Office  of  Public  Roads.)      (13)     Sept.  26. 
Stresses  in  Lattice  Bars  of  Built  Columns.*     Thomas  H.  Johnson.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C. 

B.     (13)     Sept.  26. 
New  Buildings  of  the  King  Plaster  Mills.  SUten  Island.*     (14)     Sept.  28. 
Underpinning  Adjacent  to  the  Silversmiths'  Building.  New  York.*     (14)     Sept.  28. 
Qualities  and  Methods  of  Using  Cement.     S.  B.  Newberry.      (Abstract  of  a  paper 

read  before  the  Ohio  Builders'  Supply  Assoc.)     (60)     Oct 
The  Steaming  of  Timber.     Octave  Chanute.      (Abstract  of  paper   read  before  the 

National  Assoc,  of  Wood  Preservers.)      (60)     Oct. 
Method   and  Cost  of  Constructing  Reinforced   Concrete   Kiln   House  of   Separately 

Molded  Members.  Edison  Portland  Cement  Co.*     (86)     Oct.  2. 
Nouveau  Proc6d6  d'injection  des  Bois  (Systdme  Riiping).     F.  Lantier.     (38)     Sept 
Die  Druckfestigkeit  des  Umschntlrten  Betons.    R.  Saliger.     (81)     Aug.  28. 
Versuche  liber  die  Festigkeit  von  Schlackenbeton.     G.  Kaufmann.     (78)     Sept 
Wohn-   und  Gesch&ftshaus  Wien  VII,   Mariahilferstrasse   68.*   Felix  Adutt.      (78) 

Sept. 
Beitrag    zur    Berechnung    Steifer   Rahmenkonstruktionen.      Otto    Leuprecht      (78) 

Serial  beginning  Sept 
Bin  Weg  zur  Analytischen  und  Graphischen  Behandlung  des  mit  Eisen  Armlerten 

Betonquerschnittes,   bel  MOgUchster  Anpassung  an  die  Wirklichen  Spannungs- 

Dehnungskurven  des  Betons.*     Rudolf  Pokorny.     (53)     Sept.  6. 
Die  Grtlndung  mit  "Simplex"- Betonpf&hlen.*     W.Siegfried.     (51)     Serial  beginning 

Sept.  11. 
Prflfverfahren   fiir   Geh&rteten   Stahl   unter    Beriicksichtigung   der   Kugelform.      R. 

Strlbeck.      (48)      Sept  14. 
Das  Hamburglsche  Seehospital   (Nordhelm-Stiftung)   in  Sahlenburg  bei  Cuxhaven.* 

Hugo  Groothoff.     (51)     Sept.  18. 
Kritische  Betrachtungen  liber  die  im  Deutschen  Reich  geltenden  Vorschriften  dber 

die  Berechnung  der  Standfestigkelt  von  Schornsteinen.*     Raab.      (Paper  read 

before  the  Verein  deutscher  Flrmen  fttr  Schornsteinbau  und  Feuerungsanlagen.* 

(80)     Sept  24. 

Water  Supply. 

Toronto's  Experience  with  Conduits.     C.  L.  Fellowes.     (5)     Vol.  20,  Pt  1. 

A  Colorado  Mountain  Reservoir.*     R.  M.  Hosea.     (4)     Aug. 

A  System  of  Water  Supply  to  a  Country  Residence.*      (70)     Sept. 

The  McCall  Ferry  Hydro-Electric  Power  Plant  on  the  Susquehanna  River.*      (13) 

Sept  12;    (14)   Sept  21. 
Completion  of  the  Cross  River  Dam,  Croton  Water- Works  System.*     (14)     Sept.  14. 
The  New  Water  and  Sewerage  Systems  of  Manila.*     (14)     Sept.  14. 
The  Kaministlquia  River  Water  Power  Developments.*     (27)     Sept.  14. 
Evaporation   Losses   in   Irrigation.*      Samuel  Fortier.    M.   Can.    Soc.    C.   B.      (13) 

Sept.  10. 
The  Plans  of  the  Bar  Harbor  and  Union  River  Power  (Company.*     (27)     Sept.  21. 
Flow  of  Water  Carrying  Sand  in  Suspension.*     F.  K.  Blue.      (16)     Sept.  21. 
Cost  and  Methods  of  Construction  of  funnel  for  Water  Pipes  under  Mystic  River, 

Boston,  Mass.*     Caleb  Mills  Saville,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.     (13)     Sept.  26. 
Masonry  Dams.*     Thomas  G.  Booking.      (12)      Sept   27. 

Experiments  with  Submerged  Tubes  4  Feet  Square.*     C.  B.  Stewart.     (14)    Sept  28. 
Examination    of   Water    Purification    Plant    at    Owensboro.    Ky.*      Philip    Burgess. 

Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.     (14)     Sept  28. 
The  Water  Purification  Plant  of  Harrisburg.  Pa.     (60)     Oct 
A  Collapsible  Steel  Dam  Crest.  Bear  River,  near  Garland,  Utah.*     J.  C.  Wheelon. 

(13)     Oct  8. 
Waste- Water  Investigations  in  Philadelphia.*      (14)     Oct.  6. 

Waterways. 

Tide  Levels  and  Datum  Planes  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Canada.     W.  Bell  Dawson. 

M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  M.  Can.  Soc.  C.  E.     (5)     Vol.  20,  Pt  1. 
Mechanical  Canal  Locks  In  Canada.*     Walter  J.  Francis,  M.  Can.  Soc.  C.  B.     (5) 

Vol  20,  Pt  1. 

•  Illustrated. 
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Watef  ways-(  Continued) . 

The  Work  of  the  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago ;  that  Already  Accomplished  and  yet 
Contemplated  helow  the  Controlling  Works  at  Lockport.*  Isham  Randolph. 
(4)     Aug. 

The  Chlcago-St.  Loiiia  Waterway.*     W.  Prank  M'Clure.     (46)     Sept.  21. 

The  New  Fastnet  Rock  Lighthouse.*      (46)      Sept.  28. 

The  First  Lake  Dock  of  Steel.*     Dwight  E.  Woodbridge.     (20)     Oct.  3. 

Crocker's  Reef  Dam  Across  the  Hudson  at  Ft.  Edward.*  Herbert  Spencer.  (14) 
Oct.  5. 

Ponton-Blgue  de  60  Tonnes,  ft  Port^e  Variable  Employ6  au  Canal  de  Suez.*  Ch. 
Dantin.     (33)     Aug.  31. 

Eine  Neue  Methode  flip  die  Ausfdhrung  von  Senkwerken  an  Seekflsten.*  Jhr.  R.  R. 
L.  de  Muralt.      (78)      Sept. 

Ein  Neuer  Handels-  und  Industrie-Hafen  In  Frankfurt  a.  M.*  (51)  Serial  begin- 
ning Sept.  7. 

Der  Keimauerbau  in  Rotterdam.*     F.  Kerdyk.     (82)     Serial  beginning  Sept.  21. 
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THE  REINFORCED  CONCRETE  WORK  OP  THE 

McGRAW  BUILDING. 


By  William  H.  Burr,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
To  BE  Presented  November  20th,  1907. 


The  McGraw  Building  is  a  true  reinforced  concrete  structure — the 
latest  type  of  buildings  of  that  general  class.  It  is  on  the  north  side 
of  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  between  Seventh  and  Eighth  Avenues, 
in  the  City  of  New  York,  in  that  district  which  has  already  felt  the 
stimulating  influence  of  the  new  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Station  in 
process  of  construction  a  half  dozen  blocks  to  the  south.  This  part 
•of  the  city  is  undoubtedly  destined  to  become  a  great  business  center, 
where  substantial  buildings  of  the  highest  type  will  be  required  in  or- 
der to  meet  the  demands  of  the  development  of  that  vicinity. 

The  building  has  a  frontage  of  126.3  ft.  on  Thirty-ninth  Street, 
and  a  depth  of  90  ft.  It  has  eleven  stories,  and  a  penthouse,  or  roof 
structure,  nearly  equivalent  to  another  floor.  The  height  of  the  roof 
is  146  ft.  above  the  ground  floor,  or  nearly  150  ft.  above  the  street,  or, 
finally,  169  ft.  6  in.  above  the  basement  floor.  While,  therefore,  it  is 
far  from  ranking  among  the  tallest  sky-scrapers  of  the  city,  it  is  to 
be  classed  among  the  high  business  buildi:.gs  of  Manhattan  Island.    Its 

Note.— These  papers  are  issued  before  the  date  set  for  prpsentation  and  discussion. 
Correspondence  is  invited  from  those  who  cannot  be  present  at  the  meeting,  and  may  be 
nent  by  mail  to  the  Secretary.  Discussion,  either  oral  or  written,  will  be  published  in  a 
subsequent  number  of  Pri)ceeding»,  and,  when  finally  closed,  the  papers,  with  diacuasion  in 
full,  will  be  published  in  TYatutactiona. 
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height  is  much  'nreater  than  has  heretofore  been  considered  practicable 
for  a  purely  reinforced  concrete  building,  i.  e.,  a  concrete  building 
without  iron  or  steel  columns. 

It  has  been  constructed  for  the  McOraw  Bealty  Company  primarily 
to  accommodate  the  business  of  the  McGraw  Publishing  Company^ 
whose  publications  include  The  Engineering  Record,  Electrical  World, 
Street  Bailway  Journal  and  the  Electro-Chemical  and  Metallurgical 
Industries.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  designed  to  accommodate  not  only 
the  printing  presses  of  the  McGraw  Publishing  Company,  but  any 
other  similar  business  requiring  the  operation  of  heavy  machinery  or 
the  storage  of  heavy  goods  in  bulk.  It  was  imperatively  necessary^ 
therefore,  that  the  building  should  be  designed  and  built  so  as  to  afford 
the  greatest  possible  resistance  to  the  vibration  of  heavy  machinery, 
and  possess  to  an  unusual  degree  both  rigidity  and  durability.  It  is 
also  fire-proof  to  such  an  extent  that  the  McGraw  Bealty  Company 
may  reasonably  be  its  own  insurer.  While  the  building  is  admirably 
adapted  to  office  use,  its  lower  floors,  particularly,  are  thus  capable  of 
affording  provision  for  those  business  purposes  which  require  heavy 
and  substantial  construction. 

Like  most  other  portions  of  that  part  of  the  city  north  of  Four- 
teenth Street,  the  rock  originally  at  the  site  of  the  building  was  close 
to  the  surface.  The  excavations  for  the  foundation  were  not  carried 
deeper  than  about  20  ft.  below  the  street  surface,  and  there  the  entire 
foundation  was  placed  upon  the  gneiss  which  forms  the  ledge  or  bed- 
rock. There  were  no  real  foundation  problems  to  be  solved.  The 
columns  supporting  the  building,  and  the  retaining  or  area  walls 
around  the  basement,  were  all  founded  upon  the  same  ledge,  under  the 
requirements  of  the  Building  Code  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

In  order  to  meet  the  exacting  requirements  for  the  unusually  sub- 
st;  tial  structure  required  by  the  McGraw  Publishing  Company,  it 
WU3  decided  to  design  the  building  for  a  live  load  of  250  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 
for  the  first  and  second  floors,  200  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  for  the  third  floor, 
150  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  for  the  fourth  floor  and  125  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  for  all  the 
other  floors  above  the  fourth,  and  with  a  live  load  of  60  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 
for  the  roof.  All  parts  of  the  floor  beams  and  girders,  therefore,  and 
the  columns,  were  designed  to  sustain,  under  the  requirements  of  the 
Building  Code,  the  actual  weight  of  the  structure  and  the  live  load 
specifled  above. 
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an  adjoining  building.     The  concrete  within  the  exterior  dimensiona 
or  outline  of  the  steel  angles  is  available  for  carrying  a  compressive 
OP  column  load.    As  it  is  completely  embraced  or  surrounded  by  the 
steel  angles  and  lacing  bars,  it  is  steel  ''banded"  in  the  most  effective 
manner  possible.    Its  enclosure  in  the  steelwork  of  the  column  is  so 
rigid,  manifestly,  that  lateral  strains  under  column  loads  must  be 
fifreatly  reduced — in  fact,  nearly  prevented — within  any  ordinary  limits 
of  loading.  '  Such  concrete,  therefore,  is  largely  prevented  from  the 
usual  yielding  of  that  material  under  compression,  and  its  compres- 
sive carrying  capacity  is  increased.    This  is  not  only  obvious  from  the 
condition  of  the  concrete  in  these  columns,  but  that  view  is  confirmed 
by  the  comparatively  few  results  of  tests  of  concrete  columns  of  this 
character.     When,  therefore,  the  plans  of  these  columns  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Bureau  of  Buildings  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  ex- 
amination and  final  approval,  a  special  regulation  was  made  permitting 
the  concrete  to  carry  a  maximum  working  load  of  750  lb.  i>er  sq.  in. 
within  the  exterior  limits  of  the  steel  angles,  the  exterior  2  in.  of  con- 
crete, as  stated  previously,  being  considered  simply  a  fire -protecting 
shield.    This  increased  permissible  load  upon  the  concrete  is  coupled 
with  the  further  provision  that  the  cross-section  of  the  steel  in  any 
column  at  any  floor  shall  be  sufficient  to  carry  the  entire  dead  load 
above  that  section  without  stressing  the  steel  to  more  than  16  000  lb. 
per  sq.  in. 

The  use  of  the  steel,  in  load-supporting  condition,  as  a  long  column 
independent  of  the  concrete,  and  at  the  same  time  forming  a  rigid 
banding  member  for  the  latter,  with  the  consequent  increase  of  per^ 
missible  working  load  on  the  concrete,  reduced  the  size  of  the  colunms 
in  the  basement  and  lower  stories  to  dimensions  quite  consistent  with 
the  desired  convenient  and  economical  use  of  the  clear  floor  space. 
Columns  of  this  general  type  combine  with  their  high  carrying 
capacity  great  convenience  in  erection,  for  their  steel  sections  may  be 
erected  ahead  of  the  concrete  work  and  afford  convenient  supporting 
members  for  the  adjoining  forms  or  for  other  erection  work.  The 
lacing  bars,  rivet  heads,  and  other  projecting  column  details  act  posi- 
tively in  creating  a  firm  and  complete  hold  or  bond  between  the  steel- 
work of  each  column  and  the  concrete  enclosed  within  it.  This  fea- 
ture of  these  columns  compels  the  steel  and  the  enclosed  concrete  to 
act  as  a  unit,  and  this  action  is  enhanced  by  placing  all  the  lacing 
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bars  in  one  direction  inside  the  steel  angles,  the  other  set  being  placed 
outside,  as  shown  on  the  plans. 

The  Building  Code  requires  the  ratio  between  the  moduli  of  elas- 
ticily  for  the  steel  and  concrete  to  be  taken  as  12.  Hence,  as  the  per- 
missible compressive  working  stress  in  the  concrete  was  taken  at  750 
lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  corresponding  working  stress  in  the  steel  would  be 
9  000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

The  largest  columns  (in  the  basement)  have  exterior  dimensions  of 
29  by  29  in.,  but,  at  the  eleventh  story,  the  exterior  dimensions  are 
reduced  to  14  by  14  in.  These  columns  were  built  in  sections  of  a 
length  equal  to  the  combined  height  of  two  stories,  i.  e,,  26  ft  The 
extra  metal  involved  in  this  procedure  was  too  small  to  be  of  practical 
consequence,  and  the  expense  of  half  the  joints,  if  a  change  of  section 
had  been  made  at  every  floor,  was  saved.  Much  time  was  also  gained 
in  the  erection  of  the  steelwork.  The  abutting  ends  of  the  column 
sections  were  faced,  and  the  joints  were  made  by  suitable  splice-plates. 
Where  there  was  a  change  in  the  exterior  dimensions  of  the  steelwork, 
full-strength  splices  were  made  by  riveting  suitable  short-angle  sections 
on  the  interior  of  the  splice -plates  of  the  lower  part  of  the  joint.  These 
details  are  also  shown  on  the  plans. 

The  ratio  of  the  area  of  steel  section  to  that  of  the  concrete  for 
the  various  columns  varied  from  10%  in  the  basement,  where  the  steel 
carries  about  57%  of  the  total  load,  to  3i%  in  the  ninth  floor,  ^ere 
30%  of  the  total  load  is  carried  by  the  steel.  The  requirements  of  the 
Building  Code  for  a  design  of  this  type  raises  the  percentage  of  steel 
to  much  higher  values  than  in  ordinary  concrete-steel  work. 

Table  1  shows  the  number  and  sizes  of  steel  angles  used  throughout 
the  main  colimins  of  the  building. 

The  design  of  the  floors,  in  general,  is  quite  similar  to  that  usually 
found  in  buildings  of  this  class,  although  there  are  certain  important 
details  which  do  not  come  under  that  observation.  As  the  plans  in- 
dicate, the  spacing  of  the  columns  is  such  as  generally  to  divide  each 
floor  into  panels  21  ft.  9  in.  by  14  ft.  8  in.  between  centers  of  <^^hum», 
the  clear  span  of  the  main  girders  between  columns  being  14  ft.  8  in. 
loss  the  width  or  diameter  of  the  column  section.  The  clear  span  of 
the  floor  beams  between  the  main  girders  is  21  ft.  9  in.  less  the  width 
of  these  girders.  These  prevailing  lengths  of  spans  of  the  beams  and 
girders  were  modified  at  a  few  points  in  each  floor  to  accommodate 
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such  features  of  construction  or  details  of  floor  space  as  stairways, 
elevator  shafts,  and  similar  details. 

As  the  plans  indicate,  all  floor-girder  and  beam  reinforcement  was 
of  round  steel  rods,  of  sizes  running  generally  from  }  in.  to  If  in.  in 
diameter.  These  rods  were  grouped  in  one  plane  on  the  tension  side  of 
€ach  beam  or  girder.  As  a  rule,  every  alternate  rod  was  bent  upward 
at  the  end  of  each  span  so  as  to  rise  within  about  2  in.  of  the  top  of 
the  concrete,  from  which  point  it  continues  through  either  the  main 
girder  or  the  adjoining  column,  as  the  case  may  be,  into  the  adjoining 
span  well  toward  the  quarter  point  of  th6  latter.  By  these  means, 
true  continuity  of  beams  and  girders  was  secured  in  every  case.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  end  of  each  rod  was  bent  down,  forming  a  right- 
angled  turn,  with  an  arm  from  2  to  3  in.  long,  thus  insuring  a  rigid 
bond  or  connection  with  the  concrete.  This  main  detail,  formed  by 
carrying  the  rods  through  the  girders  and  columns,  is  an  important 
feature  in  securing  continuity  and  rigidity  in  the  general  construc- 
tion of  the  building.  It  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
details  of  the  best  design  of  reinforced  concrete  building  construc- 
tion, and  it  should  be  secured  either  in  the  manner  adopted  in  this 
building  or  by  some  other  procedure  of  at  least  equal  excellence. 

The  proper  spacing  of  these  reinforcing  rods  was  secured  by  suit- 
able supporting  details  throughout  the  length  of  the  beams  and  girders 
themselves  and  by  notches  cut  in  angle-brackets  riveted  on  the  columns 
where  they  joined  the  latter  members.  At  the  columns,  rigidity  of 
connection  was  secured  by  bolting  clamps  through  the  angle-brackets 
just  named  and  jamming  the  rods  by  tightening  the  nuts  against  those 
brackets.  This  secured  an  exceedingly  strong  metal  connection  between 
the  reinforcing  rods  and  the  steel  columns,  aside  from  the  further 
rigidity  produced  by  the  concrete  mass  of  the  intersecting  columns, 
beams,  and  girders.  These  details,  shown  on  the  plans,  were  designed 
with  care  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  strongest  possible  steel  con- 
nections between  the  beams  or  girders  and  the  columns,  it  being  one 
of  the  main  purposes  to  attain  rigid  continuity  between  floors  and 
columns,  and  floors  and  outside  walls.  It  is  believed  that  unusual 
stiffness  and  strength  have  been  given  to  this  building  by  these  means. 

All  beam  and  girder  computations  required  by  the  floor  designs 
were  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Building  Code  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  the  usual  common  theory  of  flexure  formulas 
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for  concrete-steel  beams  being  used.  While  the  parabolic  law  of 
▼ariation  of  intensity  of  stress  in  concrete  beams  results  in  a  trifling 
economy  of  material,  it  is  less  rational  and  simple  than  the  usual 
straight-line  law  of  variation,  and  the  latter  is  more  nearly  accurate. 
The  Building  Code  of  New  York  does  not  permit  the  condition 
of  perfect  continuity  of  beams  to  govern  the  design  of  reinforced  con- 
crete floor  beams  and  girders.  It  is  permitted,  however,  to  consider 
the  maximum  bending  moment  of  such  beams,  when  uniformly  loaded 
from  end  to  end,  as  the  total  load  multiplied  by  one-tenth  of  the  span, 
rather  than  one-eighth  of  the  span  as  would  be  taken  were  the  beams 
simply  supported  at  each  end.  This  is  a  widely  used  method  for 
continuity,  in  favor  of  which  much  can  be  said.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  perfect  continuity  is  attained  in  any  case,  but  it  is 
certain  that  a  material  advantage  is  secured  over  the  condition  of  a 
beam  simply  supported  at  each  end.  The  one-tenth  rule,  as  it  may  be 
called,  is  a  reasonable  compromise. 

Another  condition  insisted  upon  in  the  design  of  this  building  was 
a  metallic  provision  for  taking  the  end  shears  of  beams  and  girders. 
By  referring  to  the  plans,  there  will  be  observed  inclined  portions  of  the 
round  steel  reinforcing  rods  to  which  attention  has  already  been  called. 
In  every  case  there  is  sufficient  steel  in  these  inclined  portions  of 
rods  to  take  the  total  end  shears  multiplied  by  the  secant  of  the  in- 
clination rods  to  a  vertical  line  without  stressing  the  steel  to  an  unsafe 
extent.  While  the  tension  in  the  steel  produced  in  this  manner,  ignor- 
ing entirely  the  shearing  resistance  of  the  concrete,  is  higher  than 
would  normally  be  prescribed,  it  is  far  below  the  elastic  limit,  and 
forms  a  safe  provision  for  the  entire  end  shear  in  case  any  exigency 
should  arise  producing  such  a  break  in  the  concrete  as  practically  to 
destroy  its  capacity  for  shearing  resistance.  In  addition  to  this  con- 
dition, there  is  sufiicient  concrete  also  at  the  ends  of  beam  and  girder 
spans  to  carry  the  shear  at  an  intensity  of  60  lb.  per  sq.  in.  of  concrete 
section  as  permitted  by  the  New  York  Building  Code.  This,  also, 
has  been  considered  one  of  the  essential  details  of  a  concrete-steel 
building  designed  for  a  heavy  and  otherwise  fatiguing  service. 

The  floor  slabs  spanning  the  spaces  between  the  floor  beams  are 
4  in.  thick  in  the  lower  floors,  carrying  the  heaviest  loads,  and  3J  in. 
thick  in  all  the  higher  floors.  Their  reinforcements  are  i-in.  and  8-in. 
rods,  long  enough  to  extend  over  a  number  of  panels  or  spans  so  as 
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to  make  these  also  continuous.  Their  general  design  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  floor  beams  and  girders.  As  the  distance  apart  of  the  centers 
of  the  floor  beams  is  about  5  ft.  2  in.,  the  clear  span  of  these  floor 
slabs  varies  from  about  4  ft.  to  a  little  more  than  4  ft.  4  in.,  accord- 
ing to  the  thickness  of  the  adjoining  floor  beams  on  either  side  of  the 
span. 

The  proper  design  of  the  wooden  forms  or  moulds  for  a  concrete* 
steel  building,  in  order  to  secure  expeditious  and  economical  work,  is 
the  most  difficult  part  of  the  entire  undertaking,  and  the  principal 
improvements  to  be  made  in  it  are  those  which  iiertain  to  perfecting 
a  proper  system  of  construction  of  the  forms  and  their  ready  handling. 
The  quantity  of  dumber  required  in  them,  and  the  carpentry  work 
necessary  in  making  repairs  consequent  upon  their  use  and  re-use  for 
successive  floors,  and  in  their  supports,  constitute  far  larger  items  of 
cost  than  might  at  flrst  be  supposed.  If  these  costs  are  to  be  re- 
duced, as  they  must  be  for  heavy  concrete-steel  construction  of  the 
best  class,  the  principal  study  of  the  engineer  must  be  directed  to  this 
particular  part  of  his  work.  While  these  ends  may  not  be,  and  probably 
have  not  been,  completely  attained  in  this  instance,  the  system  of 
forms  used  gave  excellent  results  in  the  quality  of  the  concrete  pro- 
duced, and  led  to  reasonable  economy  and  efficiency.  The  weight  of 
concrete  and  the  relatively  large  quantities  used  in  such  individual 
members  as  beams,  girders,  and  columns  make  heavy  forms  imperative 
and  substantial  support  necessary. 

The  details  of  the  timber  forms  for  the  floor  beams  and  girders 
where  they  meet  the  column  forms  require  especial  attention.  A  proper 
design  of  the  parts  where  the  floors  and  columns  join  will  result  in 
great  economy  in  the  details  of  the  forms.  If  the  shapes  of  the  ex- 
terior surfaces  of  the  concrete  are  complicated  and  require  careful 
fittings  of  the  column  and  floor  forms,  expensive  carpentry  work  will 
be  required  wherever  a  column  pierces  a  floor,  whereas  sAmply  ahaped 
concrete  surfaces  will  eliminate  that  work  and  greatly  expedite  the 
construction.  Similarly,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  there  shall  be  as 
few  changes  as  possible  in  the  exterior  dimensions  of  the  columns. 
If  exterior  column  dimensions  could  be  retained  unchanged  from 
basement  to  roof,  it  would  make  possible  complete  uniformity  of  the 
details  of  column  and  floor  forms  throughout  the  entire  building, 
eliminating  a  great  amount  of  fitting  and  carpentry  work  otherwise 
unavoidable. 
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It  is  obvious  that  it  is  essentially  impossible  to  retain  uniform  ex- 
terior column  dimensions  throughout  the  series  of  floors  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  the  building,  but  the  most  scrupulous  care  should 
be  exercised  to  make  these  changes  as  few  as  possible  and  in  such  a 
way  as  to  reduce  to  the  utmost  extent  changes  of  details  in  the  forms. 

A  reference  to  the  plans  will  show  that  the  floor  forms  between  the 
beams  consisted  of  large  shallow  boxes  with  truncated  corners  between 
the  sides  and  the  bottom.  They  were  placed  bottom  up  on  stable  sup- 
ports and  separated  by  the  thickness  of  the  adjoining  floor  beams  at 
the  sides  and  by  the  thickness  of  the  main  floor  girders  at  their  ends. 
The  bottom  of  the  opening  between  the  adjoining  sides  of  any  two  of 
them  was  then  suitably  closed  with  planks  or  boards  so  that,  when  the 
concrete  was  finally  poured  over  their  tops  to  the  thickness  of  the  floor 
slabs,  the  desired  paneling  of  those  slabs  between  the  beams  and  girders 
was  secured.  It  is  imperative,  for  expediting  the  work,  as  well-  as  for 
economy,  that  these  box  forms  for  the  floors  shall  be  constructed  so 
that  they  may  be  removed  readily  after  the  concrete  becomes  suffi- 
ciently hard.  To  secure  this  important  result,  such  forms  must  be 
readily  collapsible  at  both  ends  and  sides,  and,  at  the  same  time,  they 
must  be  substantial  enough  to  hold  the  wet  concrete  without  distor- 
tion and  so  well  made  that  they  may  be  handled  in  removing  from  one 
floor  and  replacing  on  a  higher  one  without  sensible  damage.  This 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  essential  points  in  the  design  of  these 
forms,  which,  in  this  case,  were  collapsible,  although  perhaps  not  as 
freely  as  might  be  desired.  When  the  forms  stick  to  the  concrete  in 
the  process  of  removal  laborers  use  sledges  and  iron  bars,  driving  the 
latter  between  the  new  concrete  and  the  forms  and  making  a  fulcrum 
of  the  former.  This  results  in  seriously  marring  what  might  other- 
wise have  been  a  highly  satisfactory  concrete  surface.  The  same  gen- 
eral observations  apply  to  the  forms  for  the  columns.  Whenever  the 
art  of  reinforced  concrete  construction  is  brought  to  the  high  state  of 
excellence  which  it  must  ultimately  reach  through  a  proper  design  of 
the  forms,  making  their  erection,  support  and  removal  expeditious 
and  free,  the  labor  bills  for  the  work  and  the  repairs  of  the  forms  them- 
selves will  be  so  greatly  reduced  as  to  give  this  class  of  construction 
material  economic  advantage. 

The  length  of  time  which  the  forms  should  remain  in  place  sup- 
porting fresh  concrete  will  depend  on  the  temperature,  and  hence  on 
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the  season  as  well  as  on  the  character  of  the  work  designed.  It  is  clear 
that,  with  the  substantial  steel  reinforcement  of  the  columns  of  this 
building,  a  minimum  of  time  would  be  sufficient  for  the  column 
forms,  but  as  it  was  not  convenient  to  remove  the  latter  until  the  floor 
forms  were  also  ready  to  come  down  they  were  all  kept  in  place  for  at 
least  19  days.  Three  entire  sets  of  forms  for  floorr  and  columns  were 
made,  so  that,  while  concrete  was  being  poured  for  the  uppermost 
floor  being  constructed,  the  two  stories  immediately  below  were  still 
supported  by  the  timber  forms.  The  lowermost  set  of  forms  wa^  then 
taken  down  and  placed  above  the  freshly  formed  concrete  last  put  in 
place.  In  this  manner  the  forms  could  be  left  in  place  long  enough  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  even  the  winter  season. 

The  concrete  work  of  the  building  proper  was  begun  in  the  base- 
ment in  September,  1906,  and  the  concrete  parapet  walls  on  the  roof 
were  completed  on  April  15th,  1907.  These  dates  show  that  the  work 
was  carried  on  almost  uninterruptedly  throughout  the  winter.  A  few 
of  the  coldest  and  stormiest  days  of  the  winter  were  sufficiently  severe 
to  cause  the  work  to  be  suspended  for  the  day.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  from  the  latter  part  of  January  until  the  early  part  of 
March  the  weather  was  phenomenally  severe,  it  is  demonstrated  by 
actual  experience  that  reinforced  concrete  building  work  may  be  con- 
ducted under  proper  conditions  through  a  New  York  winter  without 
material  interruption. 

After  the  completion  of  the  lower  two  or  three  stories,  when  the 
organized  force  had  become  accustomed  to  the  character  of  the  work 
and  the  sequence  of  operations  required,  the  average  rate  of  progress, 
including  the  delays  and  occasional  interruptions  caused  by  the  winter 
weather,  was  about  12  calendar  days  to  a  story. 

From  the  early  part  of  December  to  the  latter  part  of  March  the 
window  openings  of  the  story  below  the  floor  in  process  of  construc- 
tion were  closed  with  canvas,  behind  which,  distributed  over  the  en* 
tire  floor,  salamanders  burning  coke  were  constantly  kept  in  operation. 
These  salamanders  were  to  some  extent  concentrated  under  the  freshly 
poured  concrete.  By  these  means  entirely  satisfactory  temperatures 
could  be  maintained,  so  that  the  retarding  influence  of  the  frost  on 
the  setting  of  the  concrete  was  to  a  great  extent  eliminated,  except  for 
the  fact  that  occasionally  the  top  surface  of  the  fresh  concrete  was 
frozen.    The  warmest  air  produced  by  the  salamanders  would  rise  to 
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and  remaii^  in  the  overhead  cellular  spaces  of  the  timber  floor  forms 
and  act  there  with  a  high  degree  of  efficiency. 

In  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  salamanders  below  the 
fresh  concrete,  the  top  of  the  latter,  as  fast  as  poured,  was  always  pro- 
tected by  a  covering  of  hay  or  canvas,  or  both.  These  protective 
measures  were  scrupulously  enforced  throughout  the  winter  with  en- 
tirely satisfactory  results.  Indeed,  there  was  no  evidence  to  be  found 
throughout  the  whole  building  to  show  that  any  part  of  the  concrete 
whatever  was  affected  injuriously  to  the  slightest  extent  by  the  frost. 
During  a  considerable  portion  of  the  winter  a  few  salamanders  were 
kept  burning  in  the  second  floor  below  the  work  in  progress. 

All  the  construction  work  of  the  building  was  carried  on  from  a 
high  central  temporary  timber  tower  running  from  the  basement  to  a 
height  of  nearly  75  ft.  above  the  roof.  This  timber  tower  was  31  ft. 
square  and  built  with  10  by  10-in.  yellow  pine  spliced  comer  posts 
properly  braced.  Each  10  by  10-in.  comer  stick  carried  a  derrick 
boom  75  ft.  in  length.  These  derricks  were  flrst  placed  low  down  on 
the  tower,  and  then  raised  from  time  to  time  to  elevations  required 
by  the  progress  of  the  work.  The  booms  were  long  enough  to  com- 
mand the  entire  area  of  the  work,  and  had  a  sufficient  swing  or  reach 
to  pick  up  material,  including  sections  of  the  steel  columns,  delivered 
in  the  street  in  front  of  the  building,  and  put  it  in  its  proper  perma- 
nent place.  The  hoisting  engines  were  placed  in  the  basement,  and 
steel  cables  ran  from  them  up  to  the  derricks. 

It  was  a  question  at  flrst  whether  the  cost  of  this  tower  and  derricks 
was  justifled  by  the  amount  and  character  of  the  work  to  be  done,  but 
they  were  found  to  be  fully  justifled  and  well  adapted  to  their  pur- 
pose. It  was  probably  as  economical  and  expeditious  a  method  as 
could  have  been  devised  for  handling  the  materials  and  serving  the 
work.  As  the  building  was  carried  up,  the  work  within  the  limits  of 
the  tower  was  completed,  with  the  exception  of  the  points  where  the 
comer  10  by  10-in.  sticks  pierced  the  respective  floors  where  enough 
free  room  was  left  for  the  operating  cables.  After  the  concrete  work 
was  flnished  the  tower  was  taken  down  through  the  succeeding  floors 
of  the  building,  and  the  holes  left  for  the  comer  posts  were  fllled. 

There  was  nothing  unusual  about  the  character  of  the  materials 
used  throughout  the  building.  The  material  and  workmanship  of  all 
the  steelwork  were  supplied  and  manufactured  under  Cooper's  Speci- 
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£catiott|.  The  Portland  cement  used  was  the  Dragon  Brand,  and  it 
was  tested  and  supplied  under  the  standard  specifications  recommended 
hy  the  Special  Conmiittee  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
The  sand,  broken  stone,  and  gravel  were  supplied  by  different  parties 
about  the  City  of  New  York.  Some  of  the  broken  stone  came  from 
the  north,  down  the  Hudson  River,  and  most  of  the  sand  and  gravel 
came  from  Long  Island.  Throughout  the  building  proper,  j-in.  broken 
stone — ^trap  rock  and  limestone — was  used,  with  the  exception  of  con- 
siderable quantities  of  gravel  in  which  no  pieces  had  a  greater  maxi- 
mum diameter  than  about  i  in.  In  some  of  the  larger  masses  of  the 
retaining  walls  and  other  similar  parts  of  the  foundation  and  base- 
ment of  the  building,  IJ-in.  broken  stone  was  used. 

The  proportions  of  the  concrete  for  the  entire  building  were:  one 
of  cement,  two  of  sand,  and  four  of  broken  stone  or  gravel  by  volume. 
The  consistency  of  the  concrete  was  very  nearly  or  quite  wet  enough 
to  be  that  termed  semi-liquid,  so  that  it  was  truly  "poured''  into  all 
forms*  for  columns,  walls  and  floors.  Such  a  consistency  of  concrete 
is  imperative  for  reinforced  concrete  construction  of  this  class.  It 
enables  the  concrete  to  form  an  intimate  and  dense  matrix  around  the 
steel  reinforcement,  and  produces  a  most  excellent  quality  of  ma- 
terial. While  the  concrete  was  being  poured  laborers  with  long  thin 
sticks  continually  agitated  the  fresh  concrete  in  order  to  release  all 
air  bubbles  and  insure  a  dense  and  continuous  product  and  the  best 
possible  bond  with  the  embedded  steel.  There  was  no  sensible  excess 
of  water  in  the  concrete,  but  it  was  practically  semi-liquid — too  thin 
«ven  to  quake.  The  results  throughout  the  entire  work,  in  this  re- 
spect, have  proved  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory.  The  total 
quantities  of  the  principal  materials  used  were : 

Cement    8  500  bbl. 

Sand 3  000  cu.  yd. 

Broken  stone  4  300  cu.  yd. 

Gravel  1 066  cu.  yd. 

Steel  in  latticed  angle  columns     655  tons. 
Steel  in  round  reinforcing  rods     507  tons. 

Specifications  for  Cement  and  Concrete  for  the  McQraw  Building. 

Cement, — All  the  cement  used  in  this  structure  shall  be  true  Port- 
land cement  of  the  quality  prescribed  in  the  specifications  of  the  Com- 
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xnittee  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  The  tests, re- 
quired to  establish  the  snitabiUty  of  the  cement  will  be  in  accordance 
with  those  prescribed  in  the  American  Society  specifications. 

Concrete. — The  concrete  shall  be  composed  of  cement,  sand  and 
broken  stone,  or  gravel,  mixed  with  clean  water. 

The  sand  may  be  natural  sand  or  the  finer  product  of  the  stone 
crusher.  It  shall  be  clean,  hard,  and  preferably  of  varying  sizes,  so 
as  to  reduce  the  volume  of  voids.  The  gravel  or  broken  stone  shall  be 
of  varying  sizes,  free  from  sensible  amounts  of  clay,  loam,  or  foreign 
matter.  The  largest  pieces  shall  not  exceed  li  in.  in  their  largest 
dimension. 

All  concrete  shall  be  thoroughly  mixed  so  as  to  work  the  cement 
uniformly  through  the  entire  mass.  All  particles  of  sand,  gravel,  or 
broken  stone  must  be  completely  coated  with  cement,  and  all  the  voids 
entirely  filled. 

All  concrete  shall  be  mixed  in  a  machine  mixer.  The  volume  of 
matrix  and  the  aggregate  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  water  shall 
be  kept  in  the  mixer  long  enough  to  produce  the  intimate  admixture 
desired.  The  quantity  of  water  used  shall  be  suflScient  to  make  a  wet 
or  even  semi-liquid  concrete',  so  that  it  will  readily  run  or  flow  into  all 
the  small  spaces  to  be  filled  around  all  classes  of  steel  reinforcement, 
whether  in  the  floors  or  in  the  columns.  This  concrete  shall  be  too 
wet  to  ram,  but,  while  being  poured  and  immediately  thereafter,  it 
must  be  actively  agitated  by  long  thin  rods  so  as  to  expel  all  en- 
trained air  and  produce  a  continuous  and  intimate  bond  with  the 
steel  embedded  in  it. 

All  concrete  for  the  building  proper,  t.  e.,  above  the  foundations, 
shall  be  composed  of  such  proportions  of  cement,  sand,  and  gravel,  or 
broken  stone,  as  will  make  a  perfectly  solid  mass,  with  a  little  surplus 
of  cement  over  that  required  to  fill  the  voids.  The  proportions  of  this 
mixture  will  be  equivalent  to  1  volume  of  cement,  2  volumes  of  sand, 
and  4  volumes  of  gravel,  or  broken  stone. 

In  these  provisions  for  the  concrete  it  is  the  intention  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  balanced  sand,  gravel,  or  broken  stone,  i.  e,,  to  use  vary- 
ing sizes  for  the  purpose  of  decreasing  the  voids,  and  using  less  cement 
to  secure  the  best  results.  It  will  probably  be  necessary,  therefore,  to 
-experiment  with  different  proportions  of  different  sizes  of  sand  and 
gravel,  or  broken  stone,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  best  mixture  of  the 
available  materials  at  hand  to  secure  the  desired  ends. 
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The  largest  pieces  of  the  aggregate,  i,  e.,  gravel,  or  broken  stone, 
for  the  building  proper  shall  not  exceed  |  in.  in  their  greatest  di- 
mension. For  the  retaining  or  area  walls  around  the  basement  of  the 
building,  and  in  foundation  masses,  the  maximum  size  of  broken  stone 
or  gravel  in  the  aggregate  may  be  1^  in. 

The  proportions  of  the  concrete  for  the  retaining  or  area  walls  and 
foundation  masses  shall  be  1  volume  of  cement,  3  volumes  of  sand* 
and  5  volumes  of  gravel,  or  broken  stone,  the  aggregate  being  balanced 
or  graded  so  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  voids  to  be  filled  with  the 
cement. 
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Until  near  the  end  of  the  last  century,  geodesists  considered  some 
form  of  har  apparatus  necessary  for  the  accurate  measurement  of 
primary  base  lines.  The  use  of  any  bar  apparatus  is  very  expensive, 
hence,  when  it  became  apparent  that  frequent  bases  were  required  in 
a  triangulation  scheme,  a  more  economical  form  of  measuring  ap- 
paratus was  necessary.  As  the  question  of  economy  would  undoubtedly 
be  solved  by  the  use  of  long  tapes  or  wires,  many  'attempts  were  made 
to  devise  some  means  of  securing  a  satisfactory  degree  of  accuracy 
with  apparatus  of  this  type.  Long  steel  tapes  or  wires  had  been  in 
use  for  many  years  for  measuring  purposes,  but,  until  about  1890, 
they  were  not  considered  accurate  enough  for  primary  measurement. 
Although  many  had  investigated  the  use  of  tapes  for  accurate  measure- 
ment, to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  one  of  the  first  to  make  a  successful 
investigation  was  Professor  R.  S.  Woodward,  while  he  was  an  Assistant 
on  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

NoTB.— These  papers  are  issued  before  the  date  set  for  presentation  and  discussion. 
Correspondence  is  invited  from  thof e  who  cannot  be  present  at  the  meeting,  and  may  be 
sent  by  mail  to  the  Secretary.  Discussion,  either  oral  or  written,  will  be  published  in  a 
subeequent  number  of  Proceeainga,  and,  when  finally  closed,  the  {wpers,  with  discussion  in 
foil,  will  be  published  in  Trarh^actiona, 
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The  results  of  his  work  and  their  discussion,  together  with  the 
mathematical  formula  required  for  the  general  use  of  tapes,  may  be 
found  in  Appendix  8  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Report  for 
1892* 

Previous  Work  with  Steel  Tapes. — The  long  steel  tapes  used  by 
Professor  Woodward  in  his  investigations  have  been  used  since  in  the 
measurement  of  a  number  of  base  lines  by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey.  The  most  important  work  of  this  character  was  the  measure- 
ment of  nine  base  lines  along  the  98th  meridian,  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Baldwin, 
in  1900.t  A  direct  comparison  between  the  measurements  with  bars 
and  steel  tapes  was  made  on  each  of  the  nine  bases.  The  duplex  bar 
apparatus — one  of  the  best  forms  of  bar  apparatus  known — was  used, 
and  also  both  60  and  100-m.  steel  tapes.  The  results  of  this  work 
demonstrated  that  steel  tapes,  when  used  at  night,  and  standardized 
under  the  same  conditions  that  prevail  during  the  base  measures,  gave 
practically  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  as  the  duplex  apparatus,  for 
about  one-third  of  the  cost.  This  work  also  demonstrated  that  the 
gain,  either  in  accuracy  or  economy,  by  the  use  of  a  tape  more  than 
50  m.  long,  was  so  small  as  to  fail  to  offset  the  gain  in  convenience  of 
manipulation  in  the  field  possessed  by  the  shorter  tape.  Consequently, 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  until  recently,  has  considered  the  50-m. 
steel  tape  the  best  form  of  base-measuring  apparatus,  if  used  at  night, 
when  the  temperature  of  the  tape  can  be  obtained  very  accurately. 

Invar,  or  Nickel-Steel  Alloy, — When,  a  few  years  ago.  Dr.  C.  E. 
Guillaume,  Assistant  Director  of  the  International  Bureau  of  Weights 
and  Measures,  near  Paris,  discovered  an  alloy  of  nickel  and  stool  which 
possessed  a  small  coefficient  of  expansion,  its  use  for  base  measure- 
ment was  immediately  suggested,  as  the  effect  of  temperature  errors 
would  undoubtedly  be  greatly  reduced  by  using  such  a  metal.  This 
alloy  is  made  near  Paris  by  a  secret  process,  and  contains  about  36% 
of  nickel.  It  has  been  given  the  name  of  "invar,"  a  word  derived  from 
the  same  root  as  the  word  invariable,  and  having  a  similar  meaning. 

Guillaume's  investigations  of  the  properties  of  this  alloy  have  been 
quite  extensive.  The  results  of  his  work  have  been  published  from 
time  to  time  in  such  scientific  publications  as  Bulletins  des  Seances 
de  la  Soriete  Fran^aise  de  Physique,  Archives  des  Sciences,  Comptes 


*"  On  the  Measurement  of  the  Holton  Base,  Holt  on,  Ripley  County,  Indiana,  and  the 
St.  Albans  Bane,  Kanawha  County,  West  Virginia/' 

t "  On  the  Measurement  of  Nine  Bases  Along^the  Ninety-eighth  Meridian,*'  Apx.  8, 
U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Report,  1901,  p.  229. 
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Rendus,  Journal  de  Physique,  Metallographist,  etc.,  in  addition  to  the 
publications  of  the  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

Guillaume's  investigations  extend  over  a  period  of  several  years, 
and,  in  so  far  as  they  apply  to  base  measurement,  have  been  made 
with  bars,  or  wires,  usually  24  m.  long. 

U.  S,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Invar  Tapes. — The  use  of  wires 
instead  of  tapes  has  not  been  considered  advisable  on  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  the  objections  to  wires  being  considered  of  more 
consequence  than  the  objections  to  tapes. 

As  soon  as  Guillaume's  investigations  with  the  invar  wires  had 
advanced  far  enough  to  prove  that  the  metal  is  comparatively  stable, 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  decided  to  test  some  tapes  of  this  alloy. 
Although  invar  wires  could  be  obtained  with  little  diflSculty,  no  invar 
tapes  could  be  secured  until  December,  1906,  when  they  were  pur- 
chased in  London,  England. 

These  invar  tapes  are  about  52  m.  (171  ft.)  long,  6.3  mm.  (0.26  in.) 
wide,  and  0.6  mm.  (0.02  in.)  thick,  with  a  mass  of  about  25  g.  per  m. 
of  length  (0.027  oz.  per  ft.  of  length).  They  are  slightly  longer  and 
heavier  than  the  steel  tapes  used  by  the  U.  S,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey, the  mass  of  the  latter  being  about  20  g.  per  m.  of  length. 

The  invar  tapes  are  considerably  brighter  than  the  steel  tapes,  be- 
ing more  yearly  like  nickel  in  appearance.  Although  they  are  less 
easily  oxidized  than  steel  tapes,  they  require  almost  as  much  care  in 
order  to  keep  them  free  from  rust.  The  metal  is  softer,  more  easily 
bent,  and  less  elastic  than  steel. 

When  these  tapes  were  laid,  without  tension,  upon  a  flat  surface, 
they  appeared  crooked,  being  full  of  small  bends  in  all  directions. 
These  bends  were  not  large  enough,  however,  to  cause  any  part  of  the 
tape  to  be  more  than  about  i  in.  from  a  straight  line.  The  large  bends 
w^ere  removed  from  all  tapes  used  for  base  measurement,  before  be« 
ginning  the  standardization. 

When  the  tapes  were  stretched  under  a  tension  of  15  kg.  (the 
tension  used  on  all  the  measures),  the  remaining  small  bends  were 
practically  eliminated,  although  in  certain  lights  numerous  minute 
irregularities  were  distinctly  -visible.  These  small  irregularities  were 
so  nearly  the  same  every  time  the  tape  was  stretched  under  a  tension 
of  15  kg.,  that  the  length  of  the  tape  was  practically  constant.  This 
was  proven  in  the  standardization  of  these  tapes. 
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The  measurement  of  several  primary  base  lines  had  been  post- 
^ned  a  year  or  more  by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  in  hope  of 
securing  some  of  these  invar  tapes;  hence,  when  they  were  received, 
preparations  for  the  measurement  of  these  bases  were  imjnediately 
begun. 

Several  of  the  invar  tapes  were  prepared  for  measuring  purposes, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  steel  tapes,  by  the  Instrument  Division  of 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  Small  silver  sleeves  were  riveted 
rigidly  to  each  tape  near  either  end,  to  carry  the  graduation  marks, 
the  distance  between  the  two  marks  on  a  tape  being  very  nearly  50  m. 

An  aluminum  reel,  16  in.  in  diameter,  was  made  for  each  tape. 
The  size  of  these  reek  was  not  considered  of  sufficient  consequence  to 
warrant  special  investigation,  hence  it  was  fixed  in  accordance  with  a 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Baugh  when  transmitting  the  tapes. 

The  fact  that  these  reels  are  not  small  enough  to  affect  the  length 
of  a  tape  was  proved  during  the  standardization  by  reeling  and  un- 
reeling one  tape  one  hundred  times  on  several  different  days,  no  change 
in  its  length  being  noticeable. 

Inveatigaiiona  of  the  Properties  of  Invar  Tapes. — ^Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  Guillaume's  investigations  with  invar  wires  were  quite 
extensive  and  satisfactory,  it  was  considered  best  to  make  experiments 
enough  with  these  tapes  to  be  certain  that  they  did  not  possess  prop- 
erties which  would  .affect  materially  the  accuracy  of  any  measures 
that  might  be  made  with  them.  Consequently,  several  short  pieces  of 
the  tapes  were  tested,  at  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  in  order 
to  find: 

First. — ^The  tensile  strength; 

Second. — The  yield  point;  and 

Third. — Whether  the  continued  application  and  removal  of  small 
loads  affected  the  length  of  the  tape. 

The  tensile  strength  was  found  to  be  about  100  000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
(practically  one-half  that  of  ordinary  tapes),  a  load  of  more  than  450 
lb.  being  required  to  break  the  specimens.  The  yield  point,  determined 
with  a  Henning  mirror  extensometer,  was  about  70%  of  the  tensile 

strength. 

One  specimen  had  a  load  of  40  lb.  suspended  from  it  for  60  hours, 
without  showing  any  change  in  length.  Loads  up  to  60  lb.  were  ap- 
plied and  removed  on  one  of  the  specimens  many  times,  the  lengths 
corresponding  to  the  same  loads  being  practically  identical. 
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The  results  of  these  experiments  were  very  satisfactory;  and  no 
properties  derogatory  to  the  use  of  these  tapes  for  measuring  purposes 
were  discovered. 

Disadvantages  of  Steel  Tapes, — Steel  tapes  must  be  standardized 
in  the  field  and  used  at  night  in  order  to  obtain  the  accuracy  required 
for  the  measurement  of  primary  base  lines.  The  cost  of  the  measure- 
ment is  increased  very  considerably  on  this  account.  As  these  con- 
ditions are  necessary,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  in  the  determination 
of  the  temperature  of  the  tape,  it  was  hoped  that  this  expense  could 
be  eliminated  by  using  a  metal  which  possessed  a  small  coefficient  of 
expansion.  Consequently,  the  invar  tapes  were  standardized  at  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  both  before  and  after  the  field  measures. 

Night  measures  are  objectionable  for  many  reasons:  The  neces- 
sity for  illumination  causes  a  loss  in  accuracy  and  also  a  loss  in  speed, 
thus  increasing  the  cost  of  the  work.  Therefore,  the  invar  tapes  were 
used  during  daylight  hours  only. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  invar  tapes  were  unknown,  and  that 
there  was  a  possibility  of  their  proving  too  unstable  for  accurate 
work,  it  was  decided  to  make  a  complete  measurement  of  all  the  bases 
with  the  steel  tapes  as  well  as  with  the  invar  tapes,  thus  insuring  a 
satisfactory  determination  of  the  lengths  of  the  bases  and  affording 
a  means  of  studying  the  relative  action  of  the  two  kinds  of  tapes. 

Standardization, — ^The  steel  tapes  were  used  entirely  at  night  and 
standardized  in  the  field  just  before  and  just  after  the  measurement 
of  the  six  bases.  The  invar  tapes  were  standardized  at  the  Bureau  of 
Standards. 

All  the  tapes  were  standardized  in  practically  the  same  manner,  by 
comparing  them  many  times  with  a  60-m.  comparator,  the  length  of 
which  was  obtained  with  the  iced-bar  apparatus. 

The  50-m.  comparator  used  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  is  located 
in  a  tunnel  about  2i  m.  high  and  wide,  and  62  m.  long.  Along  one 
wall  of  this  tunnel  are  a  number  of  pipes  through  which  brine,  at  a 
temperature  of  — 10°,  may  be  pumped  to  get  low  temperatures.  The 
iced  bar  used  for  this  work  is  the  one  designed  by  Professor  Wood- 
ward, and  described  in  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Report  for 
1892.  It  is  a  steel  bar,  a  little  more  than  5  m.  long,  the  measure  being 
the  distance  between  two  fine  lines  cut  into  platinum  iridium  plugs, 
one  near  each  end  of  the  bar.    The  bar  is  supported  by  adjustable  bolts 
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in  a  Y -trough,  the  trough  resting  upon  trucks  also  adjustable.  A 
track  was  built  in  the  floor  of  the  tunnel  for  these  trucks  to  run  upon 
so  that  the  bar  could  be  moved  along  rapidly.  Microscopes  for  hold- 
ing the  measure  while  the  bar  was  being  run  ahead  were  "mounted  upon 
heavy  iron  arras,  one  end  of  each  being  attached,  in  an  adjustable  man- 
ner, to  the  top  of  a  stone  post.  These  posts  were  5  m.  apart,  the  length 
of  the  bar.  A  hole  was  cut  through  the  top  of  each  post  to  permit  the 
light  from  an  electric  bulb,  suspended  back  of  the  post,  to  supply  the 
illumination  for  the  microscope.  Each  stone  post  was  mounted  upon 
a  concrete  pier. 

•  The  microscopes  were  carefully  aligned  by  a  fine  wire  stretched 
between  the  end  microscopes  and  near  the  foci  of  all.  The  heights 
of  the  microscopes  were  such  that  their  foci  were  nearly  in  a  straight 
line  which  wa^  practically  horizontal. 

The  inclination  of  the  bar  in  each  position  (the  end  marks  of  the 
bar  being  in  the  foci  of  the  microscopes)  was  determined  with  a  sector 
attached  to  the  side  of  the  trough,  thus  giving  data  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  small  differences  in  height  between  the  foci 
of  the  microscopes. 

The  ends  of  the  comparator  were  marked  by  spherical-headed  bolts 
set  in  the  concrete  piers  which  support  the  end  microscope  posts. 
These  marks  were  directly  under  the  end  microscopes  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  end  marks  frequently  during  the  standardization  by  the 
cut-off  cylinders  used  heretofore. 

The  bar  was  aligned  and  leveled  in  the  usual  manner,  the  trough 
being  kept  as  full  of  crushed  ice  as  possible  during  each  operation. 
The  bar  was  usually  surrounded  with  ice  at  least  a  half  hour  before 
beginning  the  measurement. 

A  determination  of  the  length  of  the  comparator  consisted  of  at 
least  two  measures  with  the  iced  bar  in  opposite  directions. 

When  making  the  tape  comparisons  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  a 
determination  of  the  length  of  the  comparator  was  made  at  the  be- 
ginning and  also  at  the  end  of  each  day's  work.  When  at  work  in  the 
field  such  a  determination  was  made  before  beginning  the  tape  com- 
parisons, after  their  completion,  and  at  intermediate  times,  if  neces- 
sary to  make  the  interval  between  the  tape  comparisons  and  com- 
parator determination  loss  than  24  hours. 

The  lengths  of  the  tapes  were  obtained  by  stretching  them  under 
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the  end  microscopes  of  the  comparator,  always  supporting  and  hand- 
ling them  in  practically  the  same  manner  as  they  were  to  be  used  in 
the  field.  The  invar  and  steel  tapes  were  handled  in  exactly  the  same 
manner.  The  tape  was  supported  at  the  graduation  marks  and  also 
at  one  point  in  the  middle  in  line  with  the  end  supports.  A  tension 
of  15  kg.  was  used,  indicated  by  a  spring  balance  having  a  dial  with 
a  hand  working  over  its  face.  A  complete  revolution  corresponded  to 
5  kg.    The  tension  could  be  read  to  about  10  g.  without  difficulty. 

A  thermometer  with  a  metal  back  was  fastened  1  m.  from  the 
graduation  mark  (and  toward  the  middle),  at  each  end  of  the  tape. 
These  were  always  read  immediately  after  making  pointings  upon  the 
graduation  marks  of  a  tape. 

During  standardization  the  rear  end  of  the  tape  was  held  rigidly 
by  an  adjustable  clamp.  The  forward  or  balance  end  was  held  by  an 
adjustable  ratchet  device,  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  by  the  tape 
stretcher  used  on  the  base  measurement,  for  the  field  standardization. 

A  determination  of  the  length  of  the  tape  consisted  of  two  simul- 
taneous pointings  by  the  two  observers  on  the  graduation  marks  of  the 
tape,  followed  immediately  by  two  more  after  the  observers  had  ex- 
changed places. 

An  ordinary  day's  work  was  found  to  be  a  double  comparison  of 
from  six  to  eight  tapes,  with  an  iced-bar  determination  of  the  length 
of  the  comparator,  both  before  and  after.  During  February,  1906, 
before  beginning  the  base  measures,  twelve  or  thirteen  comparisons 
were  obtained  for  each  of  the  six  invar  tapes,  six  comparisons  at  a 
temperature  of  about  -|-  4°  cent.,  and  the  remainder  at  about  +26® 
cent.     After  the  base  measures,  in  October,  1906,  five  of  these  tapes 

I 

were  again  standardized,  four  comparisons  being  obtained  for  each. 

The  results  of  the  standardization  for  the  ^ye  invar  tapes  are  as 
follows,  each  temperature  being  the  mean  of  all  the  observed  tempera- 
tures for  that  tape,  as  the  length  is  the  mean  of  all  the  observed 

lengths : 

Temperature,  in  Length,  in 

(lefcroes,  cent.  millimeters. 

Tape  No.  437. 

Februar>',  1906 14.24  +7.816 

October!  1906 25.62  +8.079 

Mean 19.93  7.947  ±0.007  mm. 
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Temperature,  In 
degrees,  cent. 

Tape  No.  438. 

February,  1906 14.26 

October,  1906 25. 60 


Mean 19.93 

Tape  No.  439. 

February,  1906 14. 24 

October,  1906 25.60 


Mean 19.92 

Tape  No.  440. 

February,  1906 14. 3ft 

October,  1906. 25.70 


Mean 20.04 

Tape  No.  442. 

February,  1906 14. 16 

October,  1906 25.45 


Length,  in 
millimeters. 


+  8.057 
+  8.380 

+  8.218 

+  6.578 
+  6.864 

+  6.721 

+  9.418 
+  9.702 

+  9.560 

+  9.218 
+  9.548 


0.009  mm, 


=t  0.007  mm. 


O.OOft  mm. 


Mean 19.80  +9.383  ±  0.010  mm. 

Table  1  shows  the  individual  values  for  Tape  No.  440,  and  is  a  fair 
sample  of  the  manner  in  which  the  results  agree :  . 

TABLE  1. — Individual  Values  of  Invar  Tape  No.  440. 


Date. 

1906. 

Temperature 

in  detrrees, 

cent. 

27.8 

4.4 

4.8 

3.9 

4.1 

8.8 

2.2 
24.5 
24.6 
25.7 
24.6 
24.1 
24.6 

1 

Observed 

length  50  m., 

in  millimeters. 

Computed 

length  50  m.. 

in  millimeters. 

Computed 

minuH 

observed 

lenicUi, 

in  millimeters. 

Feb.  10. 
"     12. 
"     12. 
*'     13. 

+  9666 
9.208 
9.199 
9.196 
9.186 
9.225 
9.287 
9.587      ■ 
9.616 
9.650 
9.616 
9.600 
9.596 

-h  9.696 
9.268 
9.266 
9.258 
9.262 
9.247 
9.227 
9.648 
9.(545 
9.666 
9.646 
9.636 
9.645 

- 

- 
- 

hO.080 
-  0.060 
-0.067 
U  0.068 

"     18. 
"     15 
■'     15. 
"     17. 
"     17. 

h  0.076 
h  0.022 

-  0.060 
h  0.056 

-  0.080 

"     19 

\~  0.016 

'*     19 

-  0.029 

Mar.  1 

h  0.086 

'»     1 

k  0.049 

Mean. . . 

14.88 

-f-  9.418 

-j-  9.716 
9.686 
9.b85 

-h  0.721 

Oct.  4  . 

25.7 
25.8 
25.4 
25.9 

23.70 

9.666 
9.668 
9.660 

9.670 

—  U  O.iO 

*'    4 

0  018 

*»    5 

—  0  085 

''    6 

—  0  061 

Mean. . . . 

-f  9.702 

1.008 

3an 

Final  M( 

20.04 

-f  9.560    ±  I 

1 
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The  quantities  in  the  column  headed  "Computed"  were  obtained 
from  the  final  mean  by  reducing  it  to  the  temperature  of  the  in- 
dividual values.  The  probable  error  was  computed  from  the  residuals 
given  in  the  last  column. 

By  reducing  all  the  values  obtained  in  the  February  standardiza- 
tion to  the  temperature  of  the  October  standardization,  it  was  found 
that  there  was  a  slight  lengthening  of  all  the  tapes  during  this  period. 
However,  as  there  are  residuals  of  both  signs  in  the  February  work, 
at  least  a  part  of  this  difference  may  be  apparent  rather  than  actual. 
It  averages  about  1  part  in  800  000  for  the  ^ve  tapes,  the  greatest 
being  1  part  in  617000.  If  this  change  took  place  uniformly,  the 
mean  of  the  two  standardizations  gives  values  from  which  the  lengths 
of  the  bases  are  obtained  very  accurately.  Even  if  it  were  a  sudden 
change,  the  error  on  any  base  from  this  source  could  not  be  more  than 
1  part  in  1  600  000,  and  might  be  much  less.  It  was  probably  a  more 
or  less  gradual  change,  as  there  was  nothing  in  the  measures  to  indi- 
cate any  sudden  change.  It  may  have  been  due  to  a  change  in  the 
molecules  of  the  tape  itself,  but  is  more  likely  to  have  been  a  straighten- 
ing out  of  the  many  small  bends  in  the  tapes.  If  the  latter,  it  may 
have  been  either  a  gradual  change  or  a  sudden  one,  although  the 
former  is  the  more  probable. 

Tapes  Nos.  437  and  442  were  never  used,  except  for  the  compari- 
sons. Tape  No.  437  was  taken  into  the  field,  but  was  not  used  on  the 
base  measures.  Tape  No.  442  was  not  even  taken  into  the  field.  The 
large  bends  were  not  removed  from  Tape  No.  442  before  standardizing 
it,  and  the  graduation  marks  were  very  irregular,  hence  its  change  is 
probably  due  partly  to  these  two  conditions.  As  the  largest  change  was 
only  0.08  mm.  per  tape  length,  a  quantity  barely  perceptible  to  the 
naked  eye,  it  is  certainly  not  of  serious  consequence  in  any  case.  Steel 
tapes  have  been  found  to  change  length  more  than  this. 

Coefficients  of  Expansion. — The  coefficients  of  expansion  for  these 
tapes  were  computed  from  the  February  observations,  the  large  range 
in  temperatures  having  been  secured  for  this  purpose.  During  this 
work  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  four  steel  tapes  were  also  compared 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  their  coefficients  of  expansion.  Table  2 
shows  the  results  obtained  for  all  the  tapes : 

These  coefficients  for  the  invar  tapes  are  very  small,  being  practi- 
cally one-twenty-eighth  of  steel  tapes.     They  are  about  one-half  those 
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of  the  wires  used  in  the  base  measurement  through  the  Simplon  Tun- 
nel, by  Guillaume,  thus  showing  that  they  are  probably  smaller  than 
those  usually  obtained  for  this  alloy. 

TABLE  2. 


Tape  Number. 


Expansion  per 
I  degree  centigrade 
I         per  50  m 


Invar  No.  437 0.0907 

''    4«3 0.0818 

•       •*    489 1  0.0«08 

*'    410 ■  0.0187 

"     "442 '  o.osjao 

Steel  No.  408 I  U.668 

'•    404 !  0.588 

"    405 0.569 

*    406 0.565 


Probable  Error. 


±0.0009 
O.OO08 
0.0006 
0.0006 
0.0009 

±0.008 
0.008 
0.004 
0.003 


Coefficient  per 

unit  lenifth  per 

degree  cenUKrade. 


0.000  000  41 
0.000  000  48 
0.000  000  41 
0.000  000  87 
0.000  000  44 


0.000  Oil  4 
0.000  Oil  4 
0.000  Oil  4 
0.000  Oil  8 


Bases  Measured, — ^Early  in  March,  1906,  the  party  left  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  to  measure  six  base  lines.  The  first  measured  was  Point 
Isabel  Base,  in  Southern  Texas,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande 
River;  second,  Willamette  Base,  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  Oregon; 
third,  Tacoma  Base,  near  Tacoma,  Wash.;  fourth,  Stephen  Base,  near 
Stephen,  Minn.;  fifth.  Brown  Valley  Base,  South  Dakota,  near  Brown 
Valley,  Minn.;  and,  last,  Royalton  Base,  near  Royalton,  Minn.  The 
first,  fourth  and  fifth  bases  control  part  of  the  triangulation  along  the 
98th  meridian;  the  two  on  the  Pacific  Coast  control  the  main  scheme 
along  that  coast  between  the  39th-parallel  triangulation  and  the  Puget 
Sound  work.  The  last  base  controls,  in  part,  the  triangulation  which 
connects  the  98th-meridian  scheme  with  the  triangulation  of  the  Great 
Lakes  near  Duluth. 

All  six  bases  were  measured  with  three  steel  tapes  and  also  with 
three  invar  tapes,  each  tape  being  used  on  about  two-thirds  of  each 
base.  Two  complete  measures  of  each  base  were  made  with  the  steel 
tapos  and  two  with  the  invar,  the  steel  tapes  being  used  at  night  only 
and  the  invar  in  the  daylight.  The  measures  were  arranged  so  that  a 
complete  inter-comparison  of  all  the  tapes  was  obtained  on  each  base. 

?'ield  Siandardizaiion. — The  steel  tapes  were  standardized  at  the 
first  and  also  at  the  last  base  measured.  A  50-m.  comparator  was  built 
at  each  of  those  places,  and  its  length  was  determined  with  the  iced 
bar  in  the  same  manner  as  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards.    The  method 
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of  making  the  tape  comparisons  was  the  same  as  that  used  at  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  except  that  the  regular  tape  stretcher  used  in  the 
hase  measures  was  used  at  the  forward  end  on  the  field  standardization. 
Two  comparisons  were  obtained  for  each  of  the  steel  tapes,  on  each 
of  two  nights,  at  both  standardizations,  or  eight  comparisons  in  all 
for  each  tape. 

Adopted  Lengths  of  All  Tapes. — The  adopted  lengths  and  other 
data  for  the  steel  tapes,  as  derived  from  the  field  comparisons,  are 
given  in- Table  3.  The  coefficient  of  expansion  was  obtained  from  the 
work  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  The  table  also  gives  the  adopted 
lengths  and  other  data  for  the  invar  tapes  as  obtained  from  the  obser- 
vations at  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  which  have  been  previously  de- 
scribed. 

TABLE  8. 
Steel  Tapes. 

mm.  ram.  Degrees. 

Tj^g  =.  50  m.  -f    3.51    -f  0.527    (/  —  20.62) 

±_  0.010  ±  0.003 
^403  =  '50  ni.  -f  12.12    -h  0.5G8    (t  —  20.59) 

±  0.024  ±  0.003 
T^  =  •'>0  m.  +  12.56    +  0.569    {f  —  20.74) 

dt    0.017  ±  0.004 

^406  =  •'^^  "^-  +  l'^-^"*    +  ^■^^•'>    0  —  20.S8) 

±    0.021  di  0.003 

In V Alt  Tapes. 

mm.  mm.  Degree. 

r^3^  =  50  m.  -f  7.947  +  0.0207  (t  —  19.93) 

dt  0.007  ±  0.0009 

T^  =  50  ra.  4-  8.218  -f  0.0213  (t  —  19.93) 

±  0.009  ±  0.0008 

T^9  -  50  m.  -f  6.721  +  0.0203  (/  —  19.92) 

db  0.007  ±  0.0006 

T^^Q  =  50  m.  -f  9.560  +  0.0187  (/  —  20.04) 

±.  0.008  ±  0.0006 

r^^2  =  50  m.  +  9.383  +  0.0220  (t  —  19.80) 

±  0.010  zh  0.0009 

Field  Procedure. — The  preparation  of  the  base  lines  for  measure- 
ment was  practically  the  same  as  for  previous  base  measurements  with 
steel  tapes.  Posts,  4  by  4  in.,  were  driven  every  50  m,  along  the  line, 
with  posts  2  by  4  in.  midway  between  them.  A  nail,  for  the  middle 
support  of  the  tape,  was  driven  into  each  of  the  2  by  4-in.  posts,  in  line 
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with  the  tops  of  the  adjoining  4  by  4-in.  posts,  or  raised  enough  so 
that  the  tape  would  clear  the  ground  or  other  objects.  In  this  case  its 
height  was  determined  while  running  the  levels  over  the  base.  All 
these  posts  were  carefully  aligned  with  a  theodolite.  Forward  sights 
only  were  used,  and  posts  were  rarely  set  on  more  than  300  m.  from 
one  position  of  the  instrument.  There  was  probably  no  tape  length 
that  was  out  of  parallelism  to  the  base  by  as  much  as  1  cm.,  thus 
eliminating  errors  from  this  source. 

A  forward  and  backward  line  of  levels  was  run  over  each  base  to 
determine  the  height  of  each  4  by  4-in.  post  and  all  2  by  4-in.  posts 
which  were  not  on  grade  with  the  tops  of  adjoining  4  by  4-in.  posts. 
The  difference  in  height  of  any  two  adjoining  posts  was  probably  ob- 
tained within  1  cm.,  hence  errors  from  this  source  are  also  negligible. 
The  corrections  for  grade  were  obtained  from  a  table  prepared  for  the 
argument,  difference  in  height,  h,  using  the  formula: 

'~~   2s"  8s»"~   16.r'~   ^^*-' 
8  in  this  case  being  50  m. 

Copper  strips,  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  graduation  sleeves  on 
the  tapes,  were  nailed  to  the  tops  of  the  4  by  4-in.  posts  to  hold  the 
marks  for  the  measures.  Each  base  was  divided  into  sections  about  1 
km.  in  length.  The  various  measures  of  a  section  were  all  referred 
to  the  same  lines  on  the  copper  strips  of  the  terminal  posts,  hence 
are  directly  comparable. 

Heavier  posts  were  set  very  solidly  at  the  ends  of  the  sections  to 
hold  the  measure  for  several  days,  if  necessary.  Only  complete  sections 
were  measured  at  one  time,  thus  the  4  by  4-in.  posts  were  not  de- 
pended upon  to  hold  the  measure  for  more  than  a  few  minutes. 

The  tapes  were  stretched  over  the  4  by  4-in.  posts,  with  a  thermom- 
eter attached  to  the  top,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  standardization. 
The  rear  end  was  held  by  a  small  steel  bar.  The  forward  end  was 
attaclied  to  the  hook  of  the  balance,  which  was  fastened  to  the  stretcher 
by  a  gimbal  attachment  with  counterpoise,  so  that  the  balance  could 
always  be  kept  horizontal.  A  steel  point  was  fastened  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  stretcher  bar,  and  a  quick  and  accurate  adjustment  for  the 
height  of  the  tape  was  made  without  using  the  screw  adjustment,  by 
merely  pressing  the  stretcher  into  the  ground  more  or  less  as  might  be 
required. 
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All  4  by  4-in.  posts  were  set  at  a  uniform  height  above  the  ground 
(about  i  m.),  so  that  no  time  would  be  lost  during  the  measure  in 
adjusting  the  tape  stretcher.  * 

Party  Organization. — The  measuring  party  was  composed  of  two 
observers,  two  tape  stretchers,  one  recorder,  and  two  men  to  support 
the  middle  of  the  tape  while  it  was  being  carried  forward,  seven  in  all. 
The  first  three  bases  were  prepared  by  the  measuring  party,  but  the 
last  three  were  prepared  by  a  separate  party,  consisting  of  five  men. 
This  party  prepared  three  bases,  aggregating  a  length  of  27  km.,  in  17 
working  days.  This  time  includes  delays  on  account  of  weather  and 
travel  between  bases.  The  latter  required  four  days.  On  about  a 
kilometer  of  one  base,  the  posts  were  set  in  a  pond  where  the  water 
was  about  2  ft.  deep,  and  each  post  in  the  water  was  double  braced  in 
order  to  insure  its  stability,  thus  delaying  the  preparations  very  ma- 
terially. This  party  had  no  difficulty  in  preparing  between  3  and  4 
km.  -per  day,  under  ordinary  conditions.  When  the  preparation  party 
finished  with  a  base,  everything  was  ready  for  beginning  the  measures. 
The  copper  marking  strips  were  usually  nailed  to  the  tops  of  the  posts 
during  the  first  measure. 

Speed  of  Measurement. — ^A  single  measurement  of  12  km.  was  found 
to  be  an  ordinary  day's  work,  when  half  of  it  was  made  at  night. 
Occasionally,  14  km.,  or  more,  were  measured  in  one  day.  This,  how- 
ever, occurred  only  when  the  work  had  been  delayed  from  some  cause, 
and  was  too  much  to  be  maintained  for  any  length  of  time.  The  speed 
with  which  the  measurement  progressed  was  a  trifle  more  rapid  with 
the  invar  than  with  the  steel  tapes.  After  the  party  acquired  some 
experience,  a  speed  of  more  than  2  km.  per  hour  was  ordinarily  main- 
tained. The  average  speed  for  the  invar  measures  on  the  last  base  was 
2.6  km.  per  hour,  the  whole  party  being  well  trained  by  this  time.  No 
attempt  was  made  merely  to  acquire  speed,  a  tape  length  never  being 
marked  until  everything  was  apparently  steady  and  correct. 

Record  and  Computation. — The  record  kept  on  this  work  was  very 
simple.  It  consisted  principally  of  two  thermometer  readings  for 
each  tape  length,  with  an  occasional  set-up  or  set-back,  made  in  order 
to  keep  the  marks  on  the  copper  marking  strips.  Notes  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  weather,  or  the  occurrence  of  anything  that  might  affect 
the  measures,  were  inserted  whenever  needed.  In  making  the  com- 
putations the  average  temperature  for  each  section  was  used  to  deter- 
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mine  the  average  length  of  the  tape  during  the  measurement  of  that 
section. 

Table  4  gives  the  results  of  the  measures  for  each  section  of  the 
Brown  Valley  Base,  and  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  form  of  computation 
and  differences  between  the  results  for  the  individual  sections,  as  ob- 
tained on  all  the  bases. 

In  Table  4  the  time  is  given  in  hours  and  tenths.     All  measures 
with  steel  tapes  were  made  at  night,  and  all  measures  with  invar  tapes 
in  the  daytime,  hence  it  is  unnecessary  to  insert  A.  M.  or  P.  M.     The 
columns  headed  "Weather,"  "Wind,"  "Temperature,"   "Temperature, 
rising  or  falling,"  and  "Temperature  range"  are  inserted  to  permit 
the  study  of  possible  sources  of  errors.     The  abbreviations  used   in 
these  columns  are:  R  =  rising;  F  =  falling,  for  temperature;  F  = 
fair;  C  =  cloudy;  P  =  Partly  cloudy;  R  =  rain$  M  =  mist;  and 
D  =  dew,  for  weather  conditions;  L  =  light;  M  =  moderate;  and 
H  =  fresh,  for  wind,  with  the  usual  abbreviations  "for  its  direction. 
The  temperature  range  is  given  to  tenths  of  degrees  for  the  steel  tapes, 
but  only  to  degrees  for  the  invar  tapes,  owing  to  their  smaller  co- 
eiBcients  of  expansion. 

Column  6  shows  the  average  temperatures  for  each  measurement 
of  a  section,  corrected  for  thermometer  errors.  Column  11  gives  the 
corrections  to  the  tapes  due  to  differences  between  this  temperature  of 
observation  and  that  of  standardization  for  the  particular  tape. 
Column  12  gives  the  grade  corrections  as  obtained  from  the  difference 
in  heights  between  adjoining  posts,  as  previously  mentioned  in  this 
paper.  Column  13  gives  the  reduction  to  sea  level  obtained  from  the 
average  height  of  the  section,  h,  using  the  formula 

C  ^  —  N       +  s    -  -  —  s     -  -I-,  t'tc, 

/J  f/  fj 
8  being  the  length  of  the  section,  and  p  the  I'adius  of  curvature  of 
the  earth  for  this  base  line.  Column  14  gives  the  algebraic  sums  of 
the  set-ups  and  set-backs  for  each  measure  of  the  sections.  Column 
15  gives  the  tape  corrections  for  the  sections,  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  excess  of  the  length  of  the  tape  over  50  m.  by  the  number  of  tape 
lengths  in  the  section.  Column  16  shows  the  algebraic  sum  of  Columns 
11  to  15.  These  quantities  are  the  results  of  the  individual  measures 
for  the  various  sections.  Column  17  shows  the  lengths  of  the  sections 
as  determined  with   the  steel  tapes,  and   Column  18,  the  lengths  as 
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determined  with  the  invar  tapes.  Column  19  gives  the  residuals  for 
the  various  measures  of  the  sections,  not  combining  the  invar  and 
steel  results.  Column  20  shows  the  differences  between  the  invar  and 
steel  measures  of  the  various  sections. 

Computation  of  Probable  Errors, — The  probable  error  for  the  base 
was  determined  as  follows:  The  probable  error  of  each  section  was 
determined  from  the  residuals  of  Column  19,  keeping  the  measures 
with  the  steel  and  invar  tapes  separate.  These  values  were  combined 
with  the  probable  errors  of  the  tapes,  the  latter  being  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  probable  error  of  one  length  of  the  tape,  given  with 
the  adopted  lengths  of  tapes,  by  the  number  of  tape  lengths  in  the 
section. 

The  probable  error  of  the  length  of  the  base,  given  by  the  steel 
tapes,  was  obtained  by  taking  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares 
of  the  probable  errors  of  all  the  sections  obtained  from  the  measures 
with  steel  tapes,  and  the  probable  error  of  the  length  from  the  measures 
with  the  invar  tapes,  by  a  similar  combination  of  the  probable  errors 
of  the  sections  obtained  from  measures  with  invar  tapes. 

Probable  error  of  measures  with  steel  tapes.  Brown  Valley 

Base    —  4.98  mm. 

Probable  error  of  measures  with  invar  tapes,  Brown  V^alley 

Base    —  2.05  mm. 

These  values  were  then  combined  with  the  probable  errors  due  to 
the  probable  errors  of  the  coefficients  of  expansion.  The  latter  were 
obtained  by  taking  the  sum  of  all  the  temperature  differences  between 
the  observed  and  standard  temperatures  of  the  tapes  on  the  base  and 
multiplying  this  by  the  average  probable  error  of  the  coefficients  of 
expansion  of  the  tapes,  these  probable  errors  being  nearly  equal. 

The  probable  error  due  to  probable  errors  of  coefficients 

of  expansion  for  steel  tapes  was —  2.46  mm. 

The  probable  error  due  to  probable  errors  of  coefficients 

of  expansion  for  invar  tapes  was —  0.22  mm. 

Combining  these  with  the  values  already  given  we  have : 
Probable  error  due  to  measurements  and  coefficients : 

Steel  tapes   ^  5.55  mm. 

Invar  tapes   —  2.06  mm. 

Weighted  mean,  steel  and  invar  tapes -  2.09  mm. 
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TABLE  4.     Results  of  Mi 

:a 

SUB£S 

(1) 

(2) 

(8) 

1 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

1 
(8)    ■    (9) 

(10) 

i 

(11) 

Number  of 

section  and 

posts. 

Date. 

Time  of  day. 

Direction  of 
measure. 

1 

a 

9 

Mean 
Temperature. 

Temperature, 
Range. 

Temp<>rature. 
Rising  or  Falling. 

Weather. 

• 

1 

1906. 

! 
.Hour. 

Decrees. 

Degrees. 

1 

1 

June  27 

9.7 

SE. 

440 

24.88 

6 

RF,     p 

L8 

- -0.0016 

8.  E.  B.  to  00. . . 

June  97 

10.9 

NW. 

488 

96.28 

5 

RF      P 

L8 

--o.ooes 

June  27 

9.0 

SE. 

406 

21.05 

0.6 

RF    PD 

--1».0019 

June  97 

1     9.6 

NW. 

408 

21.20 

0.9 

F    PD 

44I.00W 

2 

June  97 

9.1 

SE. 

440 

92.77 

6 

R      P 

LS 

+0.0010 
-M).U088 
—0.0066 

90  to  40 

June  27 
June  97 

10.7 
8.5 

NW. 

SE. 

488 
406 

26.40 
90.89 

6 

1.4 

RFI     P 
FR|  PD 

LS 

June  27 

10.0 

NW. 

408 

20.10 

1.0 

F 

1  PD 

1 

-0.0066 

8 

June  96.  97 

SE. 

440 

91.16 

8 

rf'    p 

LN 

•ro.onm 

4otoeo 

June  97 
June  97 

ii.6 

8.9 

NW. 
NW. 

438 
480 

94.60 
24.46 

8 
8 

F       P 
RF       P 

LN 
LN 

" 

-O.0018 

-0.0006 

June  99,  97 

SK. 

406 

19.68 

2.0 

F 

PD 

-0.0186 

June  99 

10.6 

NW. 

403 

19.57 

0.6 

FR 

PD 

— O.0078 

June  99 

9.0 

NW. 

405 

15.96 

0.6 

RF 

PD 

-0.0190 

4 

June  96 

4.0 

SR. 

440 

92.90 

6 

FR 

P 

LN 

-M).0011 
--0.0^81 

60  to  80 

June  96 
June  99 

8.6 
9.9 

NW. 
SE. 

489 
406 

96.08 
14.72 

5 

8.0 

RF 
Rt 

P 
DF 

LN 
LE 

—0.0606 

June  99 

9.6 

NW. 

406 

18.00 

4,1 

F 

FD 

LE 

-O.0808 

6 

June  90 

4.4 

NW. 

480 

95.50 

5 

RF 

P 

LN 

-I-O.O088 

80  to  100 

June  96 

5.9 

SE. 

440 

24.82 

8 

RFR 

P 

LN 

+0.0018 

June  29 

10.0 

NW. 

405 

19.58 

1.7 

FR 

FD 

LE 

—0.0984 

June  90 

11.0 

SE. 

406 

18.16 

1.8 

FR 

FD 

LE 

-0.0872 

6 

June  96 

4.6 

NW. 

480 

94.45 

8 

R 

P 

LN 

- -0.0008 
- -0.0005 

100  to  106 

June  98 

6.0 

SE. 

440 

26.46 

S 

F 

P 

LN 

Jane  29 

10.8 

NW. 

406 

12.02 

0.4 

R 

FD 

LE 

-O.08S8 

June  29 

10.6 

SE. 

406 

12.78 

0.5 

R 

FD 

LE 

—0.0907 

7 

June  26 

0.0 

NW. 

488 

18.28 

8 

FR 

P 

L 

-0.0007 

106  to  195 

Jime96 

11.4 

SE. 

489 

20.71 

6 

RF 

P 

L 

+O.000d 

June  SO 

8  6 

NW. 

406  , 

11.20 

1.4 

FR 

VD 

LNE> 

-0  1066 

June  30 

10.8 

SE. 

406  ' 

8.88 

1.6 

FK 

FD 

LNE 

-0.1386 

8 

June  96 

9.S 

NW. 

488 

19.66 

6 

RF 

P 

L 

-0.0001 

2Stol45 

June  96 

10.9 

SE. 

439 

22.82 

7 

F 

P 

L 

+0.0010 

June  90 

H.9 

NW. 

406  ' 

10.47 

1.8 

FR 

FD 

LNE 

-O.llflO 

June  80 

10.4 

SE. 

403 

9.52 

1.8 

FR 

FD 

LNE 

-0.1968 

9 

June  26 

0.0 

NW. 

488 

20.96 

5 

RF 

P 

L 

- -0.0004 
- -0.0010 

145toN.W.B... 

June  96 

10.5 

SB. 

489  , 

22.84 

6 

FR 

P 

L 

June  80 

9.4 

NW. 

405 

9.56 

0.9 

FR 

FD 

LNE 

-0.1979 

June  80 

9.9 

SE. 

408 

0.04 

1.0 

FR 

FD 

LNE 

-0.1944 

*  This  ftection  was  measured  in  part  with  each  of  the  tapes  given. 

-t-  Full  or  half -tape  lengths  did  not  fit  between  the  ends  of  this  section,  hence,  the  fractional 
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OF  Brown  Valley  Base. 


CORBBOnONB. 


(18) 


1 


-«.oeos 


—0.0148 


—0.0180 


-0.0126 


(18) 


5 


I 


-0.0649 


—0.0588 


-  0.a'>41 


— O.OMl 


— 0.010/i 


—0.0061 


-0.0548 


—0.0128 


—0.0898 


-0.0419 


-0.0642 


—0.0644 


-0.0647 


—0.0658 


(14) 


^M 


I 


f. 


-H).0!W0 
+0.0644 
—0.0118 
-0.0148 

-0.0848 
-O.0596 
-0.1886 
—0.1286 

—0.1290 
[-0.0982 1 

—0.1679 
[-0.1569 1 

-0.0892 
+0.0284 
-0.0166 
-0.0110 

+0.0216 
-0.0R69 
—f 1. 0026 
—0.0084 

+0.0066 
-0.0057 
+0.JW24 
+0.0018 

+0.0297 
-0.0628 
--0.O464 
--O.ftWO 

+0.0869 
--0.0686 
--O.OttSS 
--0.08  6 

+O.0222 
--0.0M2 
--0.0814 
--0.0788 


(15) 


a 

I 
6 


-h0.19l2 
-0.1644 
- -0.8468 
--0.2424 

+0.1912 
--0.1644 
- -0.2468 
--0.2424 

+0.1912 
--0.1060»# 
-0.0470  f 
--0.246R 

- -0.1576  U 
--0.0879f 

40.1912 
- -0.1844 
- -0.2468 
- -0.2612 

+0.1844 
- -0.1912 
- -0.2612 
- -0.2468 

+0.0806 
- -0.0480 
--0.0665 
--0.0656 

+0.1644 
--0.1844 
- -0.2612 
- -0.2424 

4-0.1644 
- -0.1344 
- -0.2612 
- -0.2424 

+0.1644 
- -0.1844 
- -0.2512 
- -0.2424 


(16) 


5 


mm. 
1000.0970 
.0964 
.1087 

.UMR) 

1000.0806 
.0896 
.0897 
.0408 

999.9966 
.9966 


.9988 
.9969 


1000.0964 
.0982 
.0989 
.0988 

1000.0931 
.0910 
.0901 
.0911 

222.964St 
.9647 
.9686t 
.9686 

1000.1098 
.1128 
.1048 
.1106 

1000.1086 
.1074 
.1010 
.1076 

1000.0675 
.0671 
.0t«59 
.0768 


(17) 


1^ 


mm. 


1  000.1012 


1000.0400 


999.9971 


1000.0986 


1000.0906 


222.9689t 


1000.1077 


1000.1048 


1000.0718 


(18) 


i 


bis 


mm. 


(19) 


(20) 


I. 
k 


1000.0067 


1000.0697 


-0.8 
+0.8 
-1.5 

+1.4 


999.9966 


-0.1 
M 
>.8 

-0.2 


n 


-4.6 


—0.8 


0.0 
0.0 


—1.1 
+1.2 


1  000.0978 


1000.0981 


222.9645t 


1000.1110 


1(X)0.1066 


1000.0678 


+0.9 
-0.9 
-0.8 

-H).8 

—1.0 

+1.1 
+n.6 
-0.5 

-H).2 

—0.2 

0.0 

0.0 

+1.8 
-1.8 
+2.9 
-2.9 

+1.» 
-1.9 

-f8  8 

-8.8 

-0.2 
+0.2 

-1-6.4 
—6.6 


-1.6 


+8.7 


+1.6 


-fO.9 


-1-8.8 


+1.2 


i.O 


tape  length  (—2.0648),  measured  with  a  8-m.  bar,  has  been  Included  In  these  lengths 
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The  probable  errors  given  so  far  do  not  include  the  probable  error 
in  the  determination  of  the  length  of  the  comparator.  This  was  prac- 
tically ±  0.014  mm.     As  the  values  for  the  tapes  depend  upon  two 


standardizations,  we  cafl   take   ^  V  2  (0.014)^  =  zt,  0.010  mm.  as  the 

probable  error  per  tape  length,  resulting  from  the  uncertainty  in  the 
length  of  the  comparator. 

As  there  were  164  tape  lengths  in  the  Brown  Valley  Base,  the  effect 
of  the  probable  error  of  the  comparator  is  164  X  —  0.010  =  ±  1.64  mm. 
This,  combined  with  the  last  value  obtained,  gives  the  final  probable 
error  of  the  Brown  Valley  Base,  ±  2.83  mm.  or  1  part  in  2  910  000. 

This  includes  all  known  sources  of  error  throughout  all  the  opera- 
tions necessary  to  obtain  the  length  of  the  base  in  terms  of  the  inter- 
national meter. 

Length  of  Bases, — The  final  lengths  of  the  six  base  lines,  together 
with  their  logarithms  and  probable  errors,  all  computed  in  the  same 
manner  as  described  above,  are  given  in  Table  5. 

TABLE  5. 


Base. 

Length. 

Probable  error. 

Meters. 

Logarithm. 

Point  Isabel 

Willamette 

Tacoma 

7  884.9800 
14  019.3781 
18  065.6701 

9  881.88^ 

8  888.5096 
9687.6506 

8.8688459 
4.1467887 
4.0811^7 
8.964Sy« 
3.9160()01 

± 

±8.0emm.,or  1  part  In 8 450 000 
4.09  "  "1  '*  "8  480  000 
8.99    "        '•  1     »'     '*  8  080  000 

Stephen 

4.85    *'        "  1      »'     ''8170000 

Brown  Valley 

Royalton 

2.88  "  "  1  "  ''8  910000 
8.84    "        '•  1     "     "StfBOOOO 

Averagr^ 

Total 

10  090 
60  548 

1  part  in  8  700  000 

Comparison  Between  Results  for  Steel  and  Invar  Tapes, — In  order 
to  afford  a  ready  means  for  comparing  the  results  obtained  with  the 
invar  and  steel  tapes,  Tables  6  and  7  are  given.  They  show  the  prob- 
able errors  of  the  measures  with  steel  and  invar  tapes,  computed  in- 
dependently. 

The  results  shown  in  Tables  6  and  7  indicate  that  the  measures 
with  invar  tapes  are  considerably  better  than  those  with  steel  tapes. 
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If  we  compare  the  probable  errors  obtained  before  combining  with  the 
probable  errors  due  to  comparator  (as  the  latter  are  the  same  with 
both  kinds  of  tape),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  probable  errors  from  the 
invar  tapes  are  less  than  half  of  those  from  the  steel,  if  we  except  the 
Koyalton  Base,  where  the  measures  with  the  steel  tapes  were  excep- 
tionally accordant.  These  probable  errors  for  the  measures  with  steel 
tapes  agree  reasonably  well  with  those  obtained  heretofore,  thus  show- 
ing that  a  comparison  between  the  measures  with  invar  and  steel  tapes 
on  these  six  bases  is  equivalent  to  a  general  comparison  between  the 
two  metals. 

TABLE  6. — Probable  Errors  for  Measures  with  Invar  Tapes. 


Base. 

Partial 

Due  to 
comparator. 

Combined. 

Point  Isabel 

mm. 
±2.88 
±8.18 
±8.28 
±4.12 
±2.06 
±8.40 

mm. 

±1.48 
±2.80 
±«.4J 
±1.84 
±1.64 
±1.88 

mm. 
±8.10  or  t  part  in  2  810000 

Willamette 

±  4.20  ''    1    '*      ''   8  840  000 

Tacoma 

±4.06  »    1    "      '-2  080  000 

Stephen 

±4  61  "    1    "      "   2  040  000 

Brown  Valley 

Royalton 

±  2.64  "    1    '•      »»   8  110  000 
±8.81  »'    1    "      "    2460000 

Mean.  1  part  in  2  6.%  000 

TABLE  7. — Probable  Errors  for  Measi^res  with  Steel  Tapes. 


Base. 


Point  Isabel.. 
Willamette... 

Tacoma 

Stephen 

Brown  Valley 
Royalton 


Due  to 
comparator. 


mm. 

±1.48 

±8.80 

±2.41 

±1.84 

±  1.64 

±J.88 


Combined. 


mm. 
±  5.68  or  1  part  in  1  800  000 


±8.08 
±7.80 
±8.20 
±5.70 

±4.27 


it 


ti 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


it 
ti 


"  1  780  000 
''1680  000 
"  1  120  000 

"  1  4aoooo 

''2  260  000 


Mean,  1  part  in  1  500  000 


According  to  these  probable  errors,  the  measures  with  the  invar 
tapes  should  have  a  weight  of  4  to  1  for  measures  with  steel  tapes  in 
combining  them  for  the  final  length  of  a  base,  if  only  accidental 
errors  are  considered;  but  as  there  are  probably  small  systematic  errors 
affecting  both  kinds  of  tapes,  a  weight  of  only  2  to  1  was  used  in  the 
combination  for  the  final  length  of  a  base. 

Table  8  shows  the  actual  discrepancy  between  the  lengths  of  the 
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six  bases  as  determined  with  invar  and  steel  tapes,  and  also  the  pro- 
portional part  each  discrepancy  is  of  the  whole  base. 


Base. 


Point  Isabel... 
Willainette.... 

Taooma , 

BtepbeD 

Brown  Valley. 
Royalton 


TABLE  8. 


Invar  minus  steel. 


Average. 


mm. 
+  10.6 
--28.0 
--40.8 
—  19.H 
+  00.2 
+  19.9 


Proportional  discrepancy. 


Orlpartin  448000 
687000 
296  000 
47H000 
41000000 
484  000 


it     (4 


it 


1  p^rc  .u      627  000 


These  differences  are  large  when  compared  with  the  probable  errors 
of  the  bases,  but  when  compared  with  other  instances  where  two  forms 
of  apparatus  have  been  used  on  the  measurement  of  a  base  they  are 
very  gratifying.  A  discrepancy  of  1  in  100  000  or  more  between  the 
lengths  of  a  base  obtained  with  two  forms  of  apparatus  is  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  On  the  measures  of  1900,  the  duplex  ap- 
paratus gave  results  differing  from  those  of  the  tapes  by  1  in  175  000, 
on  an  average,  which  is  three  times  the  average  discrepancy  between 
the  measures  with  the  invar  and  steel  tapes,  and  nearly  twice  the 
greatest  difference. 

The  fact  that  the  sign  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  measures 
with  the  invar  and  steel  tapes  is  the  same  on  all  the  bases,  except  one, 
seems  to  indicate  a  constant  difference  between  the  two  sets  of  tapes. 
This  one  exception  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  part  of  the  measures 
with  steel  tapes  were  made  in  the  rain,  thus  causing  a  result  suj£- 
ciently  abnormal  to  warrant  its  rejection  from  this  consideration.  If 
the  average  discrepancy  be  considered  due  to  errors  of  temperature,  it 
would  require  a  constant  error  of  6°  on  the  measures  with  invar  tapes, 
or  0.17®  on  the  measures  with  steel  tapes,  to  account  for  it.  The  tem- 
perature for  the  invar  tapes  may  be  in  error  a  degree,  or  even  a  little 
more,  but  they  are  certainly  not  in  error  to  the  extent  of  5  degrees. 
An  error  of  0.1®,  or  more,  in  determining  the  temperature  of  the  steel 
tapes,  however,  either  in  the  standardization  or  on  the  measures,  or  on 
both,  is  not  only  possible,  but  probable. 

Fart  of  these  discrepancies  may  be  due  to  the  wind  effect  on  the 
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tapes.  Owing  to  the  twisting  of  the  invar  tapes,  they  present  a  little 
of  the  flat  surface  to  the  wind,  thus  making  them  more  sensitive  to 
breezes  than  the  steel  tapes.  A  careful  inspection  of  the  various 
measures  with  a  view  to  finding  some  effect  of  this  character  failed 
to  develop  anything,  as  the  other  errors  were  large  enough  to  cause 
these  small  errors  to  disappear  in  the  separate  sections. 

Discussion  of  Errors. — The  results  of  measurements  with  tapes  and 
the  discussion  of  their  principal  errors  have  been  so  fully  treated  in 
Appendix  8  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Beport  for  1892,  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  consider  them  herein. 

The  effect  of  errors  due  to  faulty  alignment,  both  vertically  and 
horizontally,  have  been  eliminated,  as  previously  mentioned,  particu- 
larly as  they  are,  to  some  extent,  of  a  compensating  character. 

The  errors  caused  by  faulty  tension,  although  small  and  partly  com- 
pensating, are  not  so  completely  so  as  may  be  desirable.  The  working 
balance  was  usually  compared  with  the  two  standard  balances  just  be- 
fore beginning  a  day^s  measure  and  after  its  completion,  particularly 
if  any  change  were  suspected,  or  if  the  balance  had  received  unusual 
handling.  It  was  also  frequently  suspended  by  its  own  hook  and  its 
reading  noted  to  see  whether  the  hand  had  shifted  on  its  pivot,  espe- 
cially after  it  had  received  a  sudden  jerk  from  any  cause. 

A  change  in  the  working  balance  of  25  g.  (one  of  the  smallest 
divisions  of  the  dial)  was  noted  occasionally,  but  no  correction  was 
applied  to  the  results  for  such  small  errors.  They  were  more  or  less 
compensating,  and  their  effect  very  small.  Observations  made  ui)on 
two  invar  tapes  to  determine  the  effect  of  small  changes  from  the 
15-kg.  tension  gave  0.04  mm.  as  the  effect  for  a  tape  length,  or  0.8  mm. 
per  km.  for  a  change  of  25  g.  in  tension.  The  effect  upon  the  steel 
tapes  was  considerably  less,  because  they  have  less  mass  per  unit 
length  and,  therefore,  less  sag  under  a  given  tension. 

During  the  work  of  standardization,  the  true  15-kg.  tension  was 
held  very  closely,  but  on  the  field  measures  it  was  impossible  to  hold 
it  within  25  g.  every  time.  Errors  from  this  source  were  of  the  com- 
pensating class,  however,  and  their  effect  on  the  total  length  of  a  base 
was  probably  small. 

Errors  in  marking  tape  lengths  are  also  compensating  to  a  great 
extent.  The  graduation  mark  of  the  tape  was  always  in  the  same 
plane  as  the  copper  marking  strip  on  the  post,  and  a  tape  length  was 
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marked  on  this  copper  strip  by  a  line  drawn  in  prolongation  of  the 
graduation  line.  If  there  were  any  constant  parallax  with  either  ob- 
server, it  was  eliminated  in  the  double  measure  of  the  base,  as  the 
observers  stood  on  the  same  side  of  the  posts  in  all  the  measures,  the 
two  measures  always  being  made  in  opposite  directions. 

When  preparing  the  base  line,  all  posts  were  made  solid  before 
leaving  them,  using  braces  if  necessary  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 
Care  was  taken  to  prevent  any  one  from  stepping  near  a  post  which 
was  holding  a  measure,  hence  errors  caused  by  unstable  posts  were 
probably  negligible,  being  more  or  less  compensating.  No  strain  was 
placed  on  a  post,  except  that  necessary  to  make  the  mark,  which  was 
perpendicular  to  the  base  line  and  not  likely  to  affect  the  length,  espe- 
cially as  the  force  required  was  small. 

One  of  the  principal  sources  of  error  with  the  steel  tapes  is  the 
determination  of  the  actual  temperature  of  the  tape  at  the  instant  of 
the  measure.    When  the  work  is  progressing  rapidly,  the  tape  is  moved 
through  the  air  at  a  height  above  the  ground   two  or  three  times  as 
great  as  when  it  is  in  position  for  the  measure.     The  time  spent  in 
moving  from  post  to  post  is  greater  than  that  necessary  to  make  the 
measure,  hence  the  tape  and  thermometers  are  subject  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  at  the  height  of  the  movement  more  than  at  the  height 
of  the  measure.    The  temperature  near  the  ground  is  frequently  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  air,  hence  the  temperature  acquired  during 
the  movement  is  not  that  of  the  measure.    The  tape  probably  assumes 
the  temperature  of  its  position  much  more  quickly  than  the  thermom- 
eters, consequently  the  thermometers  fail  to  give  the  actual  tempera- 
ture of  the  tape  at  the  instant  of  measure.    The  fact  that  the  thermom- 
eter did  not  give  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  position  of  the 
measure  was  frequently  noticeable  when  a  delay  was  necessary,  as,  for 
example,  to  measure  a  set-up.     The  thermometer  would  read  practi- 
cally the  same  while  the  work  was  progressing  without  interruption, 
but  would  jump  a  few  tenths  of  a  degree  every  time  a  delay  occurred, 
and  then  return  to  the  original  reading  as  soon  as  the  regular  move- 
ment was  resumed.     Errors  of  this  class  were  more  prominent  with 
the  steel  measures  at  night  than  with  the  invar  work  in  daylight.    The 
temi)eraturos  were  much  more  irregular  during  the  day  work,  of  course, 
but  the  change  during  any  delay  was  rarely  greater  than  the  usual 
changes  when  the  work  i)rogrossi»d  without  interruption.    In  any  cas?, 
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it  was  much  less  than  twenty-eight  (the  ratio  of  the  coefficients  of  ex- 
pansion of  the  two  metals)  times  the  temperature  differences  obtained 
with  the  steel  tapes. 

Cost, — The  total  cost  of  the  measurement  of  these  six  base  lines 
was  approximately  $7  000,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  $116  per  km.  This 
includes  the  cost  of  standardization,  both  in  the  field  and  at  the  Bureau 
of  Standards,  all  expenses  of  travel  and  transportation  for  party  and 
outfit,  cost  of  computations  and  preparation  of  results  for  publication. 

If  invar  tapes  only  had  been  used  on  these  measures,  the  field 
standardization  would  have  been  unnecessary,  thereby  reducing  the 
cost  very  materially,  probably  to  less  than  $100  per  km. 

The  cost  of  the  preparation  of  the  last  three  bases  was  $24  per  km. 
The  various  operations  on  the  other  bases  were  so  interwoven  that  the 
cost  of  the  different  parts  cannot  be  separated. 

Advantages  of  Invar  Tapes. — The  principal  advantages  of  invar 
tapes  over  steel  tapes,  developed  from  this  season's  work,  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows: 

Invar  tapes  may  be  standardized  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in- 
stead of  in  the  field,  thus  effecting  a  very  material  saving  in  both  time 
and  money. 

The  measures  with  invar  tapes  may  be  made  in  daylight  instead 
of  at  night,  as  required  with  steel  tapes,  thus  increasing  the  speed  and 
accuracy  of  the  work  and  further  reducing  the  cost.  One  objection 
to  the  use  of  the  tapes  at  night  is  that  the  moisture  from  the  at- 
mosphere condenses  upon  the  tape  and  thermometer,  increasing  the 
weight  of  the  former  and  causing  the  latter  to  give  temperatures  which 
are  not  as  accurate  as  could  be  desired.  Although  errors  from  this 
latter  source  were  very  noticeable  on  parts  of  the  measures  they  were 
never  large  enough  to  warrant  a  re-measure  or  a  delay  of  the  work. 

Owing  to  the  very  small  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  invar  tapes, 
the  effect  of  errors  in  the  determination-  of  the  temperatures  of  the 
tapes  is  much  less  for  the  invar  tapes  than  for  the  steel  tapes,  even 
though  the  former  are  used  during  the  day  and  the  latter  at  night. 

The  invar  tapes  require  a  little  more  care  in  their  manipulation 
than  the  steel  tapes,  in  order  not  to  bend  them  to  a  radius  of  less  than 
about  8  in.  They  are  a  little  more  sensitive  to  wind  effect  than  the 
steel  tapes,  as  the  flat  surface  is  frequently  twisted  considerably  from 
the  horizontal  plane  when  in  use. 
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As  already  stated,  steel  tapes,  when  used  at  night  and  standardized 
in  the  field  under  conditions  similar  to  those  obtained  on  the  measure, 
give  results  of  the  same  order  of  accuracy  as  bar  apparatus  and  with 
about  one-third  of  the  cost.  The  results  obtained  on  these  six  base 
lines  show  that  invar  tapes  give  much  more  accurate  results  than 
steel  tapes,  and  are  also  more  economical.  Consequently  it  may  be 
stated  that,  if  the  iced-bar  apparatus  is  excepted,  the  use  of  which  is 
too  expensive  for  the  measurement  of  base  lines,  the  invar  tape  is  the 
most  economical  and  accurate  apparatus  for  the  measurement  of 
primary  bases.* 

*  A  more  detailed  account  of  this  work  will  be  published  in  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  Report  for  1907,  which  may  be  obtained  about  January  ist,  1906.  by  those  interested, 
on  request  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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WATER  SUPPLY. 

An  Informal  Discussion  at  the  Annual  Convention,  July  10th,  1907.* 


Subject  for  Discussion  : 


"Is  it  better  policy  to  purchase  and  control  water-sheds,  thereby 
preventing  the  pollution  of  impounding  reservoir  supplies,  or 
to  suffer  a  certain  amount  of  pollution  of  such  supplies,  rely- 
,    ing  upon  filtration  to  correct  the  effects  thereof?" 


Bt  Messrs.  S.  Bent  Russell,  M.  R.  Sherrero  and  F.  W.  Blackford. 


S.  Bent  Bussell,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — ^It  is  evident  from  this  dis-  Mr  Russell, 
cussion  that  the  question  as  to  which  procedure  is  the  better  policy  can- 
not be  met  with  an  answer  so  simple  and  direct  that  it  will  not  need 
much  explanation  and  limitation  as  to  conditions. 

Mr.  Fuller  has  set  forth  in  an  admirable  way  the  facts  which  enter 
into  the  problem.  He  has  weighed  them  in  an  impartial  spirit,  and 
his  conclusions,  for  the  most  part,  seem  to  be  logically  drawn.  To  the 
speaker,  however,  it  would  seem  that  part  of  his  first  conclusion  has 
not  been  fully  demonstrated  in  his  argument.  It  may  yet  be  shown 
that,  with  equal  intelligence  and  watchfulness,  the  purchase  and  con- 
trol plan  is  equally  as  efficient  as  filtration,  with  regard  to  the  sanitary 
character  of  the  water.  The  cases  referred  to  by  Mr.  Snow  will  bear 
this  out. 

The  other  part  of  this  conclusion — that  in  regard  to  the  physical 
condition  of  the  water — is  undoubtedly  sound,  and  is  a  very  strong 

*  Continued  from  8eptemb4>r,  1907,  Proceedings. 
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Mr.  Busseil.  point  in  favor  of  filtration.  This  advantage  will  usually  outweigh  the 
detrimental  factor  of  sentiment  against  impure  water  artificially  made 
pure.  The  truth  of  this  has  gained  more  general  credence  with  the 
growth  of  the  science  of  water  purification. 

To  make  the  involved  point  more  clear,  compare  two  towns,  one 
with  a  water-shed  owned  and  controlled,  the  other  where  a  certain 
amount  of  pollution  is  allowed,  hut  filtration  is  in  use.  Which  has 
the  better  water  supply?  This  is  still  a  debatable  point  among  engi- 
neers; some  favor  the  former,  others  as  strongly  the  latter.  Either 
plan  will  give  reasonable  safety  from  water-borne  diseases,  provided 
intelligent  care  is  exercised  in  the  management.  It  might  be  said,  as 
in  the  matter  of  forms  of  government : 

"*    *    *    let  fools  contest. 
That  which  is  best   administered   is   best." 

With  good  administration,  the  former  town  will  have  the  better 
supply,  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  thinks  a  naturally  pure 
water  is  better  than  a  purified  water;  while  the  latter  town  will  be 
better  protected  usually  against  objectionable  tastes  and  odors  and 
visible  impurities,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Fuller.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
a  majority  of  water  consumers  do  not  inquire  into  the  purity  of  the 
supply,  if  the  water  is  clear  and  sweet.  On  one  side,  therefore,  it  is 
found  to  be  a  matter  of  sentiment  or  prejudice  in  favor  of  water 
naturally  free,  from  sewage  pollution ;  on  the  other,  that  of  prejudice 
against  water  which  is  at  times  objectionable  to  the  senses.  The 
speaker  believes  that  of  late  years  progress  has  been  in  favor  of  filtra- 
tion. 

If  it  is  admitted  that  there  is  no  great  balance  of  advantage  in 
favor  of  either  plan  as  regards  quality,  the  question  of  cost  may  then 
be  taken  up.  At  the  final  test  a  community  usually  wants  a  satisfac- 
tory water  at  the  lowest  cost.  Any  further  expenditure  must  be  more 
than  justified,  in  money  value,  by  the  superior  quality.  It  must  be 
recognized,  as  Mr.  Clarke  says,  that  the  financial  question  is  often  a 
controlling  factor.  Mr.  Fuller  shows  that,  in  the  matter  of  cost,  filtra- 
tion has  the  preference.  In  any  given  case,  however,  the  cost  will 
depend  upon  local  conditions,  and,  therefore,  the  procedure  must  be 
governed  by  these  conditions.  Among  the  local  conditions,  existing 
laws  and  customs,  as  affecting  sanitary  control,  must  be  considered. 

Mr.  Fuller  states  that  there  is  need  for  better  legislation  regarding 
sanitary  matters,  and  Mr.  Snow  shows  most  clearly  what  proper  legis- 
lation can  do  for  the  protection  of  water  supplies.  This  brings  lis  to 
the  broad  question  of  proper  legislation  for  controlling  the  disposal 
of  sewage  and  wastes,  and  the  pollution  of  lakes  and  streams.  The 
speaker  understands  that,  in  the  matter  of  such  legislation,  many  of 
the  States,  and  the  United  States,  as  a  whole,  are  sadly  behind  the 
best  practice  of  European  countries. 
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These,  of  course,  as  far  as  pertains  to  the  United  States,  are  all  Mr.  Russell, 
questions  of  the  future.  Engineers  are  now  working  toward  the  adop- 
tion by  the  Government  of  wise  laws  for  the  protection  of  future 
generations  against  the  dangers  that  will  come  with  increased  popula- 
tion, and  they  should  continue  in  this  work  with  still  greater  zeal  and 
co-operation.  Such  laws  are  required  by  true  public  economy  in  the 
matters  of  sanitation  and  water  supply.  Proper  legislation  will  re- 
duce to  a  minimum  the  expense  of  protecting  the  water-sheds. 

From  these  considerations,  with  a  view  to  future  public  economy 
and  health,  the  following  may  be  formulated  as  an  answer  to  the 
question  under  discussion:  The  best  policy  is  to  limit  the  pollution 
of  the  water-shed  by  suitable  legislation  leading  to  proper  drainage 
and  disposal  of  wastes,  followed,  of  course,  by  vigilant  enforcement  of 
the  laws,  so  that  they  will  effect  their  purpose.  This  should  be  sup- 
plemented by  filtration  of  such  character  and  efficacy  as  to  produce 
a  satisfactory  public  water  supply,  as  defined  by  Mr.  Fuller. 

In  the  speaker's  judgment,  the  cases  requiring  purchase  of  land 
instead  of  filtration  would  be  so  few  that  they  could  be  classed  as 
exceptional. 

Whether  or  not  this  answer  is  accepted,  all  may  fairly  hope  for, 
and  work  together  for,  legislation  to  protect  our  streams  and  lakes 
from  pollution,  and  for  the  better  observance  of  sanitary  laws  by  the 
public. 

M.  K.  Sherrerd,  M.  Am.  Soo.  C.  E. — It  seems  as  if  there  might  be  Mr.  sherrerd. 
a  middle  ground  between  the  views  expressed  in  the  discussions  by 
Mr.  G.  W.  Fuller  and  Mr.  George  A.  Soper,  one  of  which  points  to 
filtration  as  the  only  means  of  safety,  while  the  other  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  filtration  is  not  necessary.  It  seems  to  the  speaker  that 
proper  sanitary  protection  turns  on  the  point  of  whether  water-sheds 
can  be  selected  which  will  be  safe  without  filtration;  perhaps  it  will  be 
essential  that,  in  every  case,  filtration  must  be  resorted  to  eventually. 
It  would  seem  possible,  where  the  population  is  small  and  perhaps 
occupies  only  a  portion  of  the  water-shed,  that  the  installation  of  a 
sewer  system  to  take  off  the  waste  from  that  population,  which  repre- 
sents the  more  expensive  portion  of  the  water-shed  (from  the  stand- 
point of  purchase),  could  be  resorted  to,  and  that  the  outskirts,  which 
are  generally  the  cheaper  part,  should  be  purchased,  so  that  a  com- 
bination of  sanitary  measures  would  be  effective  for  a  great  many 
years.  This  would  certainly  be  a  cheaper  method  in  many  cities  in 
the  United  States  than  the  immediate  installation  of  filtration,  and 
would  be  also  a  very  satisfactory  protection  for  many  years. 

One  of  the  discussions  referred  to  the  effect  of  sedimentation,  and 
it  might  be  of  interest  to  give  some  figures  as  to  the  reduction  of 
bacteria  noticed  in  the  water  supply  designed  for  a  population  of  some 
300  000,  where  the  capacity  is  about  50  000  000  gal.  daily.     On  this 
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Mr.  Bherrerd.  plant  there  was  recently  constructed  a  storage  reservoir  near  the  city 
holding  about  a  month's  supply.  Formerly,  the  water  was  brought 
down  through  some  26  miles  of  pipe  line,  and,  at  the  intake,  the 
bacteria  would  run  as  high  as  5  000  per  cu.  cm.,  and  in  the  tap  water 
of  the  city  it  would  be  reduced,  principally  due  to  the  absence  of  light 
in  the  pipe  lines  and  sedimentation  in  the  city  reservoirs,  to  an  average 
of  200  bacteria  per  cu.  cm.  After  the  use  of  the  storage  reservoirs, 
where  the  water  is  held  for  about  a  month,  the  bacteria  being  about 
the  same  at  the  point  of  intake  on  the  water-shed  and  the  conditions 
being  similar,  the  number  of  bacteria  in  the  tap  water  has  been  re- 
duced to  an  average  of  from  20  to  30  per  cu.  cm.,  running  along  at 
those  figures  for  months  at  a  time. 

There  is  one  other  feature  in  the  protection  of  water  supplies  which 
seems  to  be  essential  and  to  which  more  attention  will  no  doubt  be  paid 
in  the  future;  that  is,  the  danger  of  pollution  from  railroads  travers- 
ing the  water-sheds.  It  would  seem  conclusive,  and  public  health 
authorities  have  recommended,  that  stringent  laws  will  be  necessary 
to  secure  proper  sanitation  in  this  respect  unless  the  railroads  see  that 
it  is  to  their  interest  to  provide  some  sort  of  sanitary  measures.  In 
New  Jersey  it  was  proposed  that  they  should  go  even  so  far  as  to 
enact  legislation  which  would  put  this  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health.  This  was  done  at  the  suggestion  of  some  of 
the  local  authorities  who  were  interested  in  the  matter,  and  at  least 
one  railroad  has  agreed  to  close  the  closets  on  the  trains  while  travers- 
ing the  water-shed  of  the  Newark  water  plant.  This  is  done  also  on 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  on  the  New  Haven 
water-shed,  and  is  being  done  on  the  water-shed  of  the  Scranton,  Pa., 
water  supply  because  of  an  order  from  the  State  Board  of  Health.  It 
was  also  proposed  to  do  this  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  on  the  portion  of  the 
road  which  was  to  be  built  through  the  territory  from  which  that  city 
derives  its  water  supply. 

New  Jersey  has  enacted  legislation  which  will  allow  the  cities  to 
provide  sewerage  facilities  for  the  drainage  of  the  population  on  water- 
sheds where  the  State  Board  of  Health  creates  a  district,  and  the 
State  Sewer  Commission  approves  the  plans.  The  cities  are  to  pay 
for  the  installation  of  these  systems. 

To  insure  that  the  sewage  be  treated  properly  before  it  is  dis- 
charged into  the  stream,  it  is  proposed,  on  the  plan  to  which  reference 
was  made,  that  a  sewer  system  shall  be  installed  with  septic  tanks, 
and  that  broken -stone  sprinkler  filters  and  fine  sand  filtration  shall 
be  resorted  to  before  the  outfall  discharges  into  the  main  stream  below 
the  intake.  This  act  provides  that,  while  the  city  shall  pay  the  entire 
cost  of  installation,  it  may  have  the  authority  to  enter  on  private  prop- 
erty and  cause  connections  to  be  made  from  outhouses  or  closets  to  the 
sewer,  and  provide  proper  sanitary  arrangements;  and  it  is  also  pro- 
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posed  that  a  water  supply  shall  be  installed  from  one  of  the  reservoirs  Mr.  8h«rrerd. 
in  order  that  the  sewer  may  be  flushed  properly. 

In  the  speaker's  judgment,  the  purity  of  the  water  supply  for  this 
particular  city  will  be  insured,  at  least  for  a  great  many  years.  There 
is  one  question,  however,  which  is  troublesome,  namely  the  fact  that 
by  the  installation  of  such  a  system,  particularly  in  the  neighborhood 
of  a  suburban  section  of  the  metropolitan  district  around  New  York, 
the  proi>erty,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  made  more  desirable  for  residence 
purposes,  particularly  for  villa  sites  where  people  from  the  metropolis 
may  have  all  those  advantages,  so  that  this  has,  in  a  measure,  a 
tendency  to  increase  the  population  of  the  district.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  attempt  to  secure  by  purchase  the  tracts  of  land  that  are 
necessary  to  protect  a  water  supply  is  usually  much  more  expensive 
than  the  cost  of  installing  and  maintaining  adequate  sewerage  facilities. 

The  conclusion  of  the  speaker  is  that  conditions  must  always 
govern,  and  that  it  is  essential  that  the  purest  water  should  be  obtained 
primarily;  its  treatment  will  depend  on  circumstances. 

F.  W.  Blackford,  M.  Am.  Soo.  C.  E. — This  question  is  largely  one  Mr.  Blackford, 
of  economics,  and  should  be  considered  like  any  other  problem  that 
comes  before  an  engineer.  Local  conditions  make  a  great  difference 
in  such  propositions.  In  populous  districts,  like  those  adjoining  New 
York,  and  in  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey,  and  other  places  similarly 
situated,  it  might  be  impracticable  to  acquire  a  water-shed  entirely, 
but  in  many  places  it  would  be  practical.  Of  course,  this  depends 
largely  on  the  ability  of  the  community  to  tax  itself  sufficiently  to 
obtain  a  large  watershed  or  one  of  sufficient  size  to  furnish  a  supply, 
but  it  is  a  question  of  locality  and  a  question  of  making  figrures,  like 
other  propositions,  such  as  building  railroads  and  adjusting  the  grades 
and  curves  to  the  amount  of  money  available,  and  to  the  traffic  which 
is  expected.  In  many  places,  even  in  populous  districts  where  the 
water  supply  is  drawn  from  a  distant  point,  a  large  tract  of  land 
could  be  acquired  and  controlled  absolutely.  It  does  not  follow  that 
such  land  should  remain  useless;  it  could  be  planted  in  grass  or  in 
forest — more  properly  in  forest,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  generation, 
would  become  profitable;  and,  while  it  might  also  be  found  necessary 
to  filter  the  water  to  some  extent,  the  circumstances  might  be  such 
that  it  would  not  have  to  be  filtered  at  all.  It  is  an  economic  proposi- 
tion, and  one  should  consider  the  amount  which  the  community  under 
the  law  could  tax  itself,  the  amount  of  income  to  be  derived,  the 
operating  expenses,  etc.,  as  against  the  fixed  charges. 
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PAVEMENTS. 

An  Informal  Discussion  at  the  Annual  Convention,  July  10th,  1907.* 


Subject  for  Discussion  : 

"Will  the  paving  materials  of  the  present  be  used  in  the  construction 

of  the  pavements  of  the  future?" 


By  Nelson  P.  Lewis,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C  E. 


Mr.  Lewis.  Nelson  P.  Lewis,  M.  Am.  Poc.  C.  E. — This  question,  as  the  speaker 
understands  it,  is  calculated  to  invite  discussion  or  speculation  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  popular,  successful  pavement  of  the  future  will  be 
one  of  those  now  generally  in  use,  or  whether  something  new  will  be 
evolved  or  developed.  Almost  every  pavement  is  an  evolution.  An 
interesting  thought  has  been  brought  out  concerning  another  cheap 
bituminous  pavement  consisting  of  asphalt  laid  on,  or  mixed  with  the 
ground.  Here  is  a  reversion  to  the  discovery  of  the  adaptability  of 
asphalt  for  street  pavements  or  road  surfaces.  The  rock  asphalts  of 
Europe  being  hauled  in  carts  for  the  purpose  of  making  cistern  linings, 
it  was  found  that  material  which  dropped  from  the  carts,  when  mixed 
with  the  natural  road  material,  formed  a  smooth,  elastic  and  excellent 
roadway.  This  was  probably  the  first  asphalt  pavement,  and  observa- 
tion of  the  effcM't  of  the  accidental  deposit  of  a8i)halt  on  this  road  led 
to  the  construction  of  the  first  European  rock  asphalt  pavement;  and, 
after  half  a  century,  we  are  going  back  to  this  accidental  type  of  road- 
way which  brought  about  the  development  of  the  present  asphalt  pave- 
ment. This  shows  that,  after  all,  bituminous  pavements  are  the  result 
of  discovery  and  chance  as  well  as  of  evolution. 

♦Continued  from  8.»pte.aber,  1907,  Procvedingn. 
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In  the  speaker's  judgment  the  great  trouble  with  the  development  Mr.  Lewis, 
of  a  new  paving  material  is  the  disposition  of  the  contractor  or  dis- 
coverer to  exploit  it  before  he  understands  it  thoroughly.     Reference 
has   been  made   to   wood   pavements,   beginning  with   the  Nicholson 
block,  made  of  the  cheapest  material  and  laid  in  the  most  indifferent 
way.     Several  cities  in  the  United  States  had  very  unfortunate  ex- 
periences   with    this    pavement,    one    becoming    practically    bankrupt 
through  laying  large  areas  of  these  short-lived  blocks.     In  America 
this  gave  wooden  pavements  a  black  eye  for  years.    There  is  now  a  re- 
vival of  wooden  pavements,  and  there  are  evidences  of  the  same  dis- 
position to  exploit  them  by  laying  as  many  yards  as  possible  at  as 
good  a  price  as  can  be  secured  through  any  influence  that  may  be 
available.    The  greater  the  area  laid,  the  more  indifferent  seems  to  be 
the  workmanship,  and  the  less  care  seems  to  be  given  to  the  selection 
of  material,  so  that  it  will  occasion  little  surprise  if  this  material, 
which  is  capable  of  making  an  admirable  pavement,  is  abused  to  such 
an  extent  that  there  will  be  a  reaction  against  it  in  a  very  short  time. 
The  adaptability  of  asphalt  has  been  marvelous;  it  is  found  in 
successful  use  from  Manitoba  to  the  Tropics;  in  the  severe  frosts  and 
storms  of  the  North,  and  in  the  hot,  moist  atmosphere  of  the  South. 
Under  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  City  of  Mexico   it  seems  to  be 
admirable,  and  it  is  diflScult  to  conceive  of  a  pavement  which  could 
be  more  satisfactory  than  the  asphalt  pavements  of  that  city.     After 
all,  the  real  value  of  a  pavement  is  not  determined  wholly  by  its  wear- 
ing qualities.     Its  appearance  is  a  most  important  consideration,  and 
at  present  there  is  no  material  that  can  be  kept  so  neat  and  so  im- 
maculately clean  as  asphalt  under  an  efficient  system  of  street  clean- 
ing:.    This  is  admirably  illustrated  in  the  City  of  Mexico;  the  speaker 
cannot  recall  ever  having  seen  asphalt  pavements  in  better  condition, 
or  cleaner,  than  those  laid  on  the  principal  streets.    In  walking  to  the 
Mineria,  the  speaker  had  a  few  scraps  of  paper  in  his  hand,  which  he 
tried  to  dispose  of;  he  had  not  the  temerity,  however,  to  throw  them  on 
the  streets,  which  were  perfectly  clean,  so  he  carried  them  into  the 
building  where  he  disposed  of  them.     The  City  Government  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  its  ability,  not  only  to  lay  pavements  of  this  kind 
well,  but  to  keep  them  clean  and  maintain  them  very  thoroughly.    The 
officers  in  charge  of  street  cleaning  in  northern  cities  might  profitably 
visit  the  City  of  Mexico  for  an  object  lesson. 

The  selection  of  the  kind  of  pavement  is,  after  all,  what  might  be 
called  a  question  of  luxury,  as  has  already  been  said;  how  good  a  suit 
of  clothes  can  a  man  afford  to  wear?  Imagine  the  effect,  on  the 
rental  value  of  an  office  building,  of  a  clean  pavement  from  which  the 
dust  will  not  be  licked  up  and  blown  into  the  windows  by  every  breath 
of  wind,  or  of  a  pavement  which  is  fairly  noiseless.  If  distributed 
over   that  rent  roll,  the  money  required  to  renew  such  a  pavement,  if 
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Mp.  Lewis,  necessaiy,  every  three  or  four  years,  would  be  trifling.  It  is  this  luxury 
for  which  the  people  of  London  are  willing  to  pay;  the  pavement  in 
general  use  there  is  not  permanent;  it  has  to  be  renewed  every  few 
years,  but  it  is  clean  and  quiet;  and  the  people  are  willing  to  submit 
to  the  inconvenience  of  its  frequent  renewal. 

Block  pavements  are  frequently  urged  and  advertised,  because  they 
can  be  repaired  so  readily;  but  the  argument  is  fallacious.  There  is 
no  pavement  that  can  be  repaired  as  readily  as  modern  artificial  sheet 
asphalt  pavement.  If  blocks  are  removed,  they  can  never  be  laid  as 
peorf ectly  as  they  were  originally,  and  when  the  true  surface  is  gone, 
the  blocks  readily  deteriorate.  There  is  a  disposition  to  relay  the  old 
blocks  when  they  are  not  badly  worn,  but,  with  the  sheet  asphalt  pave- 
ment, the  material  put  in  is  new  and  has  the  same  life  as  the  original 
pavement.  By  the  time  the  pavement  is  10  or  15  years  old,  with  the 
many  frequent  openings  which  are  unfortunately  made,  a  very  large 
part  of  it  is  relatively  new.  This  constant  reopening  of  pavements 
is  annoying  and  most  exasperating,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
way  will  be  found  to  avoid  it.  As  far  as  the  pavements  of  the  future 
are  concerned,  the  speaker  can  see  nothing  to  indicate  that  there  will 
be  anything  new.  As  Mr.  Tillson  has  said,  almost  every  material  has 
been  tried — ^glass,  straw,  iron,  wood — almost  every  elementary  sub- 
stance, and  every  mixture  which  ingenuity  or  imagination  can  suggest. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  the  pavement  of  the  future  will  be  quite 
similar  to  the  pavement  of  to-day,  and  the  speaker  knows  of  nothing 
which  equals,  in  its  universal  adaptability,  the  modem  sheet  asphalt 
pavement. 
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FOUNDATIONS. 

An  Informal  Discussion  at  the  Annual  Convention,  July  10th,  1907,* 


Subject  for  Discussion. 

"(a)  What  is  the  hest  system  of  construction  for  foundations  of 
heavy  structures  on  ground  such  as  that  of  the  City  of  Mexico, 
which  is  an  alluvial  deposit  ajDout  300  ft.  in  depth,  and  similar 
in  character  to  that  at  New  Orleans? 

"(6)  Will  iron  or  steel  used  in  foundations,  independently  or  in 
comhination  with  other  materials,  last  indefinitely  when  in  di- 
rect or  indirect  contact  with  water? 

"(c)  Will  the  strength  and  durability  of  concrete  in  foundations  be 
affected  if  before  setting  there  is:  (1)  an  excess  of  water;  (2) 
lack  of  compression;  (3)  too  rapid  desiccation?" 


By  Messrs.  Henry  W.  Hodge  and  Henry  Bohwer. 


Henry  W.  Hodge,  M.  Am.  Soo.  C.  E. — In  designing  foundations  Mr.  Hodffe. 
for  buildings,  there  are  only  three  factors  to  deal  with:  the  loads  to 
be  carried,  the  bearing  capacity  of  the  soil,  and  the  friction  capacity 
of  the  soil.  The  bearing  and  friction  capacity  of  the  soil  can  be  as- 
certained by  experiment  with  considerable  exactness.  It  would  api)ear 
at  first  that  the  loads  to  be  carried  is  the  simplest  matter  to  deter- 
mine, but  this  is  not  true,  as  the  moving  portion  of  the  load  is  purely 
an  estimate,  and  the  actual  moving  loads  seldom  agree  with  those  as- 
sumed. The  usual  allowance  for  moving  load  in  an  office  building  is 
70  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  fioor  area,  which  is  taken  to  be  uniform;  and  in 
high  buildings,  the  total  load  does  not  approximate  to  an  average  of 
this  amount  on  each  floor.  One  of  the  causes  of  unequal  settlement 
in  foundations  of  buildings,  especially  in  high  buildings  where  a  large 
total  live  load  has  been  computed,  but  which  really  does  not  exist,  is 
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Mr.  Hodge,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  foundations  are  generally  computed  for  a  total 
consisting  of  live  and  dead  loads. 

The  columns  carrying  the  outside  walls  are  computed  to  carry  a 
very  heavy  dead  load,  which  is  sure;  and  a  comparatively  small  live 
load,  which  is  doubtful;  whereas,  the  interior  columns  are  computed 
to  carry  a  relatively  light  dead  load  and  a  much  heavier  live  load,  as 
the  live  load  can  come  from  all  sides  to  these  columns.  Consequently, 
the  actual  unit  pressure  under  the  wall  columns  is  extremely  likely  to 
exceed  the  actual  unit  pressure  under  the  interior  columns,  and  there- 
fore they  settle  unequally. 

While  the  speaker  agrees  with  Senor  Marroquin  that  under  uni- 
form loads  the  periphery  settles  more  slowly  than  the  interior,  yet, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that,  for  the  foregoing  reasons,  the  actual  pressure 
at  the  periphery  is  generally  greater  than  the  interior  pressure,  it  often 
occurs  that  the  exterior  columns  of  a  building  settle  more  than  the 
interior,  and  the  speaker  has  seen  several  buildings  in  which  the 
outer  walls  had  settled  so  much  more  than  the  interior  that  the 
floors  had  a  decided  dip  from  the  center  in  all  directions  to  the  walls. 
It  is  the  speaker's  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  engineering  prac- 
tice to  calculate  all  foundation  pressures  for  dead  loads  only,  and  set 
unit  pressures  at  such  a  low  value  that  they  could  stand  safely  the 
additional  weight  due  to  such  moving  loads  as  might  come  upon  the 
building.  The  speaker  is  not  at  all  a  believer  in  the  practice  of  build- 
ing one  continuous  platform  or  "raft"  as  a  foundation  for  a  building 
on  compressible  soils,  as  it  is  impossible  to  distribute  the  total  load  of  the 
building  uniformly  over  such  a  platform,  and  the  consequence  of  unequal 
pressures  is  that  these  platforms  will  break  and  cause  cracks,  and  in 
buildings  on  a  street  corner  where  two  of  the  exterior  walls  are  of 
stone,  and  of  considerable  thickness  in  order  to  give  the  necessary 
architectural  appearance,  whereas  the  remaining  two  walls  are  of 
skeleton  construction,  the  increased  weight  on  one  side  of  the  platform 
foundation  is  often  such  as  to  tip  the  whole  foundation  and  throw  the 
building  out  of  plumb,  as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  some  tall 
buildings  in  New  York  City. 

In  the  speaker's  opinion,  the  best  form  of  foundation  on  yielding 
soils  is  a  series  of  small  platforms,  each  independent  of  the  other,  and 
each  proportioned  for  the  load  coming  directly  upon  it,  so  as  to  make 
the  foundation  pressure  under  all  platforms  uniform,  and,  if  such  a 
form  of  foundation  is  followed,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  great  importance 
if  settlement  does  occur,  provided  the  building  has  been  started  high 
enough  to  allow  for  this  settlement,  as  there  are  many  buildings  now 
in  perfectly  good  condition  which  have  settled  as  much  as  2  or  3  ft. 
without  showing  any  serious  damage.  Of  course,  on  a  soil  as  com- 
pressible as  that  under  the  City  of  Mexico,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
get  area  enough  under  tall  buildings  to  support  the  building  on  a 
series  of  platforms,  and  in  such  a  case  some  form  of  frictional  pile 
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must  be  used,  and  it  would  appear  to  the  speaker  that  the  sand  piles  Mr.  Hodge, 
which  have  been  mentioned  would  fill  the  conditions  excellently.  Evi- 
dently, there  are  interstices  in  the  underlying  strata  which  must  be 
filled  up,  and  these  sand  piles  seem  to  fill  in  these  interstices  ef- 
fectually. It  might  even  be  found  possible  to  fill  the  interstices  with 
cement  grout  as  was  done  by  A.  P.  Boiler,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  when 
he  solidified  the  rip-rap  filling  under  some  bridge  piers  for  the  New 
York  and  Northern  Railway,  by  forcing  iron  pipes  into  this  rip-rap 
and  pumping  cement  grout  through  it  until  it  filled  completely  all 
the  interstices  of  the  rip-rap,  and  formed  one  solid  monolith. 

Henry  Bohwer,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — ^It  is  foimd  in-  Mr.  Rohwer. 
variably  that  water  is  the  principal  factor  in  making  soil  instable, 
so  that  careful  preparation  is  required  in  order  to  carry  structures  of 
great  height.  In  Louisiana,  and  also  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  the  soil 
is  so  permeable  that  water  enters  and  mixes  with  it,  thus  making  it 
loose  and  slushy.  By  compressing  the  ground,  or  condensing  its 
volume,  the  water  is  driven  out,  and  the  soil  is  made  capable  of  greater 
resistance. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  drain  the  soil,  but  the  extent  to  which  this 
can  be  done  depends  on  the  geological  and  topographical  formation 
of  the  surrounding  country.  If  the  ground  is  level,  and  no  under- 
ground drainage  can  be  established  at  reasonable  cost  or  within  the 
limits  of  practicability,  the  writer  recommends  the  following  pro- 
ceedings : 

First,  compress  the  soil  by  driving  piles  after  the  excavation  has 
been  made  to  conform  to  the  bottom  of  the  basement  level,  and  then 
construct  a  flooring  capable  of  receiving  and  distributing  the  weight 

of  the  building. 

Second,  collect  the  water  in  sumps  or  wells,  and  arrange  the  con- 
struction of  the  floor  and  foundation  in  such  a  way  that  the  weight 
of  the  walls  will  assist  in  the  retention  of  the  ground  level  within,  and 
vice  versa,  thus  preventing  the  tendency  to  upheaval  in  the  middle 
by  the  pressure  of  the  walls,  or  the  soil  and  water  on  the  outside  which 
has  not  been  excavated  to  the  same  level.  This  may  be  done  by  a 
flooring  of  reinforced  concrete  strong  enough  to  resist  the  pressure 
expected,  and  tied  to  the  walls  so  that  it  may  be  considered  as  prac- 
tically a  portion  thereof,  thus  making  the  weight  on  the  walls  help 
the  floor  to  maintain  equilibrium. 

In  both  cases  the  whole  area  inside  the  building  lines  will  act  as 
one  bearing  surface,  and  the  walls  with  a  spread  footing  will  help  to 
make  it  efFectivc.  The  first,  and  cheaper,  method  may  be  rendered 
as  effective  as  the  second,  if  constructed  properly. 

In  applying  "pressure  piling"  the  writer  has  met  with  marked 
success,  and  has  compressed  ground  bearing  not  more  than  250  lb. 
per  sq.  ft.  so  that  it  would  bear  more  than  3  000  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  Some 
of  this  work,  done  in  1888,  is  still  in  perfect  condition. 
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COMPARISON  OF  RAINFALL  AND  RUN-OFF  IN  THE 
NORTHEASTERN  UNITED  STATES. 

Discussion.* 


By  Messrs.  Eaphael  Zon,  C.  C.  Yermeule  and  H.  E.  Barrows. 


Mr.  Zon.  RAPHAEL  ZoN,  EsQ.f  (by  letter). — The  data  on  the  relation  between 
precipitation  and  nin-off  brought  together  by  Mr.  Hoyt  are  of  great 
scientific  and  practical  importance.  Unfortunately,  the  figures  apply 
to  large  drainage  areas.  As  a  rule,  these  present  a  complex  of  condi- 
tions which  often  compensate  and  counteract  each  other,  and,  there- 
fore, obscure  the  real  factors  affecting  the  run-off.  In  many  cases 
large  drainage  areas,  radically  different  from  each  other,  yielded  prac- 
tically the  same  final  results,  from  which  general  conclusions  were 
often  made,  which  could  not  be  corroborated  by  observations  on  smaller 
water-sheds. 

The  figures  of  precipitation  and  run-off  over  large  drainage  areas, 
each  presenting  varied  conditions,  cannot  give  proper  consideration  to 
all  factors  affecting  run-off.  Such  observations  naturally  bring  out 
only  the  general  factors,  such  as  precipitation  and  temperature.  Thus 
Professor  A.  Penk,  one  of  the  best  authorities  upon  the  regime  of  the 
Elbe,  Danube,  and  other  rivers  of  Middle  Europe,  by  observing  the 
large  drainage  basins  of  these  streams,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  annual  discharge  of  rivers  depends  only  upon  temperature  and 
precipitation;  and  that  the  ratio  of  the  run-off  to  precipitation  on 
water-sheds  of  radically  different  character  remains  the  same,  namely, 
the  run-off  constitutes  about  seven-tenths  of  the  precipitation  above  a 
certain  minimum  (420  mm.).  If  the  precipitation  were  to  fall  below 
this  minimum,  there  would  be  no  run-off. 
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Mr.  Newell  found  about  the  same  ratio  for  the  drainage  basins  of  Mr.  zon. 
North  American  rivers.  According  to  Mr.  Newell,  the  minimum  pre- 
cipitation, above  which  run-off  takes  place,  is  300  mm.,  and  the  run- 
off is  equal  to  eight-tenths  of  the  precipitation  above  this  minimum. 
Investigations  on  small  catchment  areas  show  that  the  relationship 
between  precipitation  and  temperature,  on  one  hand,  and  run-off,  on 
the  other,  is  not  so  simple.  On  small  water-sheds  where  the  different 
conditions  may  be  accounted  for,  the  effect  of  other  factors  is  much 
plainer  than  on  large  drainage  basins,  and  therefore  they  are  apt  to 
yield  more  reliable  results. 

Besides  precipitation  and  temperature,  the  vegetative  cover  of  the 
water-sheds,  especially  the  forest  cover,  affects  the  quantity  and  the 
character  of  the  run-off.  It  is  a  well-established*  fact  that  the  quantity 
of  water  available  for  stream  flow  from  forested  water-sheds,  all  other 
conditions  being  equal,  is  less  than  from  non-forested  water-sheds,  and 
it  is  clear  why  it  must  be  so.  The  amount  of  precipitation  which 
reaches  the  soil  in  the  forest  is  always  less  than  that  which  reaches 
the  soil  in  the  open,  because  of  the  interception  of  a  part  of  the  water 
by  the  crowns  of  the  trees.  The  quantity  of  soil  in  the  forest  varies 
with  the  species  and  age  of  the  trees,  and  the  development  of  the 
crowns  and  the  kind  of  foliage.  Light  rains  are  almost  totally  inter- 
cepted by  the  crowns  without  reaching  the  soil;  the  heavier  the  rains, 
the  more  water  reaches  the  forest  soil.  The  amount  of  precipitation 
which  is  lost  in  this  way  for  the  forest  soil  is  greater  in  coniferous 
than  in  broad-leaved  forests.  It  is  equal  to  20%  of  all  the  precipita- 
tion in  a  hard-wood  forest;  in  a  thin  coniferous  forest  it  is  30%,  and, 
in  a  dense  spruce  forest,  it  is  from  30  to  45  per  cent.  For  this  rea- 
son, coniferous  forests,  although  they  transpire  less  water  than  broad- 
leaved  forests,  demand  a  climate  with  heavier  precipitation,  mountain 
slopes,  for  instance,  or  soils  with  a  greater  water-carrying  capacity, 
preferably  sands. 

Besides  the  interception  of  precipitation  by  the  crowns  of  trees, 
a  loss  of  moisture  on  the  way  to  the  soil  is  also  occasioned  by  the 
forest  litter,  which  absorbs  part  of  the  water  reaching  the  forest  floor. 
According  to  WoUny's  experiments,  a  layer  of  litter  5  cm.  deep,  com- 
posed of  leaves  and  needles,  and  exposed  to  sun  and  light,  allows  only 
from  64  to  70%  of  all  the  precipitation  that  falls  upon  the  forest  floor 
to  reach  the  soil,  and  only  63%  reaches  the  soil  through  a  layer  of 
moss  of  the  same  depth.  Thus  the  forest  soil  receives  the  least  pre- 
cipitation, next  comes  meadow  land,  and  lastly  tilled  land. 

In  the  forest,  only  the  upper  layer  of  the  soil  is  moister  than  in 
the  open,  the  lower  layers  being  always  drier.  Thus,  according  to 
Ebermayer's  experiments  of  1884-86,  the  percentage  of  soil  humidity 
at  different  depths  in  an  uneven,  aged,  spruce  forest  and  in  the  ad- 
joining field  is  as  shown  in  Table  7. 
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TABLE  7. 


J>epth. 

Young  forest, 
85  years  old. 
Percentage. 

Middle-aged  forest, 
60  years  old. 
Percentage. 

Mature  forest, 

180  years  old. 

Percentage. 

Field. 
Percentage. 

0-  5  cm 

1«^90   "  

80-85   *•  

46-60   " 

75-80   "  

88.97 
19.19 
19.10 
18.89 
18.00 

80.48 
19.07 
16.07 
16.86 
17.90 

40.85 
19.89 
18.89 
80.88 
81.18 

88.88 
80.68 
80.54 
80.84 
80.68 

» 
Average....              16.67 

17.88 

19.78 

80.88 

The  middle-aged  forest  always  produces  the  greatest  desiccation  of 
the  lower  layers  of  the  soil.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  summer 
and  fall  In  such  a  forest  the  soil  humidity  at  a  depth  of  40  cm.  is, 
on  an  average  for  the  summer,  16.12%,  while  in  the  field  at  the  saiiie 
depth  it  is  19.89  per  cent.  The  dryness  of  the  soil  under  the  forest 
is  caused  by  the  transpiration  of  water  by  the  forest.  Since  trees 
produce  more  organic  substance  per  unit  of  area  than  other  plants, 
their  expenditure  of  water  for  the  formation  of  cells,  therefore,  must 
also  be  greater.  The  enormous  transpiration  of  water  by  the  forest 
and  the  smaller  amount  of  precipitation  received  by  the  forest  soil 
cftuse  the  greater  dryness  of  the  soil  under  the  forest. 

All  this  goes  to  show  that  the  forest  cover  tends  to  decrease  the 
total  quantity  of  water  available  for  stream  flow.  A  comparison  of 
forested  and  non-forested  water-sheds,  especially  in  the  South,  would 
probably  show  a  smaller  total  amount  of  run-off  from  forested,  than 
from  non-forested,  water-sheds.  It  would  also  show,  however,  a  dif- 
ference in  the  distribution  of  the  run-off  throughout  the  year,  and 
throughout  a  cycle  of  dry  and  wet  seasons.  In  all  cases,  the  forest 
tends  to  decrease  the  difference  between  the  maximum  and  minimum 
run -off,  and  to  maintain  a  steady  flow  of  streams.  This  is  very  clearly 
shown  by  Professor  Tourney's  investigation  in  the  San  Bernardino 
Mountains  of  Southern  California.  Here  the  run-off  during  the  dry 
summer  months  was  maintained  in  the  forested  areas,  while,  over  an 
unforested  area,  under  the  same  conditions,  there  was  practically  no 
run-off  during  the  summer.  The  data  concerning  precipitation  and 
run-off,  as  brought  out  by  Mr.  Hoyt,  while  true  for  average  conditions, 
such  as  exist  over  large  drainage  basins,  may  not  be  applicable  to 
smaller  streams  and  water-sheds  where  there  is  a  lesser  variety  of 
conditions  which  compensate  each  other,  and,  therefore,  other  factors, 
besides  precipitation,  are  at  play. 

Mr.  Vermetde.  0.  C.  Vermeule,  Esq.  (by  letter). — Wliile  there  has  been  accumu- 
lated a  large  addition  to  the  records  of  stream  measurements  in  the 
T'nited  States  during  the  past  ten  years,  the  writer  has  not  yet  found 
it  possible  to  ignore  the  effect  of  differences  of  rainfall,  temperature, 
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cultivation  and  soil  conditions  in  computing^  the  run-off  of  any  stream  Mr.  Vermeuie. 
for  which  gaugings  do  not  exist  and  for  which  he  finds  it  necessary 
to  have  the  most  accurate  estimate  of  run-ofF  which  can  be  made. 

The  differences  in  run-off  of  streams  in  the  same  region  are  so 
great  that  to  apply  directly  the  gaugings  of  one  stream  to  some  other 
stream,  without  correction,  must  be  regarded  as  unscientific  and  un- 
satisfactory. If  we  have  not  at  hand  accurate  measurements  of  pre- 
cipitation upon  the  two  streams  covering  a  considerable  number  of 
years,  we  may  be  unable  to  do  better,  but  with  measurements  of  pre- 
cipitation and  of  temperature,  and  an  examination  of  the  respective 
water-sheds,  carefully  noting  differences  in  soil  conditions,  topography, 
forestation  and  cultivation,  the  hydraulic  engineer  of  experience 
should  be  able  to  make  a  much  closer  approximation  to  the  run-off 
by  properly  correcting  a  set  of  gaugings  to  allow  for  these  differences. 
Such  correction  can  only  be  made  after  one  has  familiarized  himself 
with  the  phenomena  and  the  laws  which  govern  the  relation  between 
rainfall,  temperature,  topography,  soil  conditions,  and  the  run-off  of 
streams.  A  patient  and  careful  analysis  of  such  data  has  brought  the 
writer  to  the  firm  conviction  that  the  greatest  need  is  that  certain 
typical  streams  throughout  the  United  States,  comparatively  limited 
in  number,  should  be  gauged  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy,  with 
simultaneous  rainfall  measurements  at  a  number  of  well-selected 
points  upon  their  water-sheds,  and  that  these  gaugings  should  be  con- 
tinued over  a  considerable  period.  The  same  money  expended  in 
gauging  a  very  large  number  of  streams  in  an  indifferent  manner, 
without  careful  simultaneous  rainfall  records,  if  expended  upon  more 
careful  measurements  of  one-tenth  of  the  number  of  streams  selected 
as  typical  water-sheds  would  do  far  more  to  reduce  hydrology  to  a 

science.  .     . 

In  studying  the  relation  between  rainfall  and  run-off,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  run-off  is  merely  the  difference 
between  the  rainfall  and  the  evaporation  taken  in  its  broad  sense  to 
include  the  water  taken  up  by  vegetation  as  well  as  that  directly 
evaporated  in  the  atmosphere.  Under  ordinary  natural  conditions, 
the  water  which  percolates  downward  and  does  not  reappear  through 
springs  is  insignificant  in  amount.  Evaporation  obeys  well-known 
laws  which  have  been  the  subject  of  much  study  and  investigation,  so 
that  there  is  much  at  hand  on  which  to  base  a  reasonable  method  of 
computing  it.  It  is  to  a  large  extent  a  function  of  the  temperature. 
Having  the  rainfall  for  a  given  period,  if  the  evaporation  for  the 
same  period  could  be  computed,  the  difference  should  represent  the 
run-off,  and  it  will  be  found  to  do  so,  nearly,  if  the  period  in  question 
begins  and  ends  with  the  free  ground-water  at  substantially  the  same 
level  In  actual  experience,  however,  it  will  be  found  that,  with  the 
same  amount  of  rainfall,  the  run-off  may  vary  in  different  years  from 
About  37%  to  about  63%  of  the  rainfall,  or  as  much  as  10  in,  per 
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ir.  Vermeute.  annum.  Under  such  conditions,  the  scientific  mind  cannot  be  satis- 
fied to  proceed  with  any  rule-of -thumb  method*  or  with  any  method 
which  does  not  allow  for  such  variations.  This  particular  difference 
is  due  to  the  water  taken  up  by  the  ^ound  and  stored  therein,  to  be 
fed  out  to  the  streams  later  during  the  dry  season,  and  it  illustrates 
the  very  important  effect  of  soil  and  sub-soil  conditions  in  maintain- 
ing the  dry-season  flow  and  equalizing  the  yield  of  the  stream. 

About  1890  it  became  the  writer's  duty  to  make  as  accurate  an 
estimate  as  possible  of  the  run-off  of  the  streams  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  This,  at  that  time,  had  become  urgently  necessary,  and  there 
was  no  time  for  extended  gaugings  of  streams.  Gaugings  were  made 
to  a  very  considerable  extent  during  the  four  years  of  work,  but  much 
reliance  had  to  be  placed  upon  the  longer  series  of  measurements  then 
available  upon  the  Sudbury,  Connecticut,  Croton,  Tohickon,  Nesha- 
miny  and  Perkiomen.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Dundee  Water 
Power  and  Land  Company,  the  writer  was  also  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  a  17-year  record  upon  the  Passaic.  A  study  of  these  records 
showed  a  marked  resemblance  between  the  Sudbury,  Croton  and 
Passaic,  so  striking  on  close  analysis  that  it  was  found  that  these  three 
streams  exhibited  a  quite  well-defined  relationship  between  rainfall 
and  run-off.  After  plotting  the  results,  a  formula  was  deduced  to 
cover  this  relation,  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  data  exhibited 
by  these  measurements  could  not  be  used  as  applicable  to  other  streams 
in  New  Jersey  without  correction.  This  led  to  the  application  of  a 
correction,  due  to  differences  of  evaporation,  which  was  found  to  in- 
crease and  decrease  with  the  temperature,  and  a  further  correction 
which  followed  for  differences  in  topography  and  soil  conditions,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  varying  effect  of  ground  storage. 

Later,  in  1899,  while  investigating  the  effect  of  forests  upon  stream 
flow,  the  writer  utilized  additional  data  then  available  covering  thirty- 
four  streams  in  the  Eastern  United  States,  extending  from  the  Merri- 
mac  on  the  north  to  the  Savannah  on  the  south,  together  with  a  few 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  four  in  England.  Giving  these  results 
weight  in  accordance  with  the  length  of  the  record  and  the  known  re- 
liability of  the  rainfall  and  run-off  measurements,  a  more  accurate 
formula  for  computing  the  evaporation  from  the  rainfall  was  de- 
duced;* The  results  given  by  this  formula  agreed  with  the  observed 
results  upon  seventeen  streams  having  an  average  length  of  record  of 
12  years,  in  all  cases  within  5%,  the  mean  error  being  only  IJ  per 
cent.  Three  more  streams,  with  records  averaging  11  years,  vary  from 
6  to  8%,  and  the  remaining  fourteen  streams,  having  shorter  records, 
averaging  6.6  years,  show  wider  differences,  the  average  discrepancy 
being  6  per  cent.  These  results,  together  with  later  experiences,  have 
convinced  the  writer  that  it  is  possible  to  evolve  a  formula  and  method 
of  computing  run-off  from  rainfall  which,  generally  speaking,  will 
•  Geological  Survey  of  New  Jersey,  Annual  Report  for  1890,  p.  14^. 
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give  results  far  more  reliable  than  can  be  obtained  either  from  adopt-  Bir.  Vermeuie. 
ing  figures  of  run-off  on  other  streams  without  correction,  or  from 
gaugings  upon  the  stream  in  question  if  they  do  not  extend  over  a 
longer  period  than  6  or  6  years.  One  has  only  to  examine  any  reliable 
record,  such  as  that  of  the  Sudbury,  in  order  to  be  warned  that  gaug- 
ings  which  extend  over  only  one  or  two  years  may  vary  so  widely 
from  average  experience  upon  any  given  stream  as  to  be  not  an  aid, 
but  possibly  a  hindrance,  to  good  judgment.  Short  series  of  gaugings 
may  be  very  valuable,  if  used  properly,  that  is,  by  taking  into  account 
the  rainfall  during  the  period  together  with  the  average  rainfall,  and 
the  rainfall  for  the  driest  years  upon  the  same  water-shed.  Here, 
pgain,  one  must  know  with  reasonable  accuracy  the  true  relation  be- 
tween rainfall  and  run-off. 

Personally,  the  writer  has  never  found  much  use  for  percentages 
in  the  computation  of  run-off.  If  percentages  are  determined  from 
average  rainfall  and  run-off,  they  are  only  applicable  to  a  fictitious 
average  year,  or  a  year  which  never  actually  occurs  in  Nature.  Ex- 
amine any  extended  run-off  measurements,  and  it  will  be  readily  dis- 
covered that,  during  many  months  in  which  little  or  no  rainfall 
occurs,  the  stream  will  continue  to  discharge  a  considerable  quantity 
of  water.  This  makes  it  evident  that  there  is  no  direct  relation  what- 
ever between  the  run-off  in  any  given  month  and  the  rainfall  for  that 
month.  This  does  not  refer  to  winter  when  the  precipitation  is  locked 
up  in  snow,  but  to  the  dry  hot  months  in  summer.  For  water-power  pur- 
poses the  writer  has  of  late  been  able  to  obtain  excellent  results  by 
taking  gaugings  covering  a  long  period  upon  a  stream  on  which  the 
topography  and  soil  conditions  are  similar  to  the  one  for  which  he  is 
estimating,  and  determining  by  actual  count  the  number  of  days  dur- 
ing which  this  stream  stood  at  or  above  given  stages  of  flow,  and  then 
plotting  the  results  in  a  diagram.  Having  done  this,  he  determines 
as  accurately  as  possible,  from  the  records  of  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau,  the  average  rainfall  and  temperature  upon  this  stream  dur- 
ing the  period  covered  by  the  gaugings,  and  then  determines  the  same 
data  for  the  stream  to  be  estimated ;  next,  he  computes  the  evaporation 
and  run-off  for  each  stream,  and  increases  or  decreases  the  stages  of 
flow  in  the  proportion  that  the  run-off  upon  the  measured  stream  bears 
to  the  run-off  of  the  stream  to  be  estimated,  plotting  a  corrected  curve 
for  the  stream  to  be  estimated.  Where  this  method  has  been  adopted 
and  afterward  compared  with  the  records  of  water-power  owners  upon 
the  stream,  a  close  agreement  between  the  two  has  been  found. 

The  accurate  computation  of  run-off  is  useful  mainly  to  determine 
the  amount  of  storage  needed  to  maintain  a  given  yield,  or  the  amount 
of  water-power  to  be  obtained  upon  a  given  stream.  To  some  the 
whole  subject  may  seem  to  be  largely  academic,  but,  not  only  is  it  of 
importance  for  the  purposes  indicated,  but  the  relation  between  rain- 
fall and  run-off  is  of  general  scientific  interest,  and  bears  upon  the 
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Mr.  Yermeuie.  Subjects  of  forestry,  sub-soil  drainage,  irrigation,  etc.  While  it  is  a 
study  which  requires  more  time  and  closer  application  than  can 
usually  be  given  to  it  by  an  engineer  in  active  practice,  this  is  the 
best  reason  why  we  should  the  more  readily  encourage  every  attempt 
to  elucidate  the  subject  and  to  simplify  and  improve  the  resulting 
formulas  and  conclusions. 

The  time  when  there  will  be  at  hand  reliable  and  adequate  gaugings 

*  of  each  stream  one  is  called  upon  to  develop  is  still  far  distant.    Mean- 

while, there  is  need  to  know  how  to  compute  scientifically  from  the 
meteorological  data  now  so  generally  available. 

Mr.  Barrows.  H.  K.  Barrows,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — The  speaker  wishes  to 
comment  briefly  on  several  points  in  Mr.  Hoyt's  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive paper,  especially  on  the  matter  of  accuracy  of  methods  in  use  by 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

The  Geological  Survey  has  given  much  attention  to  the  accuracy 
of  both  field  and  office  work  in  stream  gauging,  and  every  effort,  con- 
sistent with  the  general  object  of  this  work,  has  been  made  to  obtain 
data  relating  to  or  confirming  its  accuracy.  Some  of  this  information 
has  appeared  in  the  Water  Supply  Papers,  already  published,  while 
many  additional  unpublished  data  have  been  obtained  by  the  various 
district  hydrographers. 

Previous  to  1906  the  progress  reports  of  stream  measurements  con- 
tained no  comments  regarding  the  accuracy  of  estimates  of  flow.  In 
the  report  for  1906,  however,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  ascribe  to 
each  gauging  station  an  accuracy  factor — in  many  cases  varying  with 
the  time  of  the  year.    The  general  remarks  relating  to  this  factor  are  :* 

"In  order  to  give  engineers  an  idea  of  the  relative  value  of  the 
various  data,  notes  in  regard  to  accuracy  are  given  as  far  as  possi- 
ble. This  accuracy  depends  on  the  general  local  conditions  at  the 
gaging  stations  and  the  amount  of  data  collected.  Every  effort  possi- 
ble is  made  to  so  locate  the  stations  that  the  data  collected  will  give 
a  high  degree  of  accuracy.  This  is  not  always  possible,  but  it  is  con- 
sidered better  to  publish  rough  values  T^ith  explanatory  notes  rather 
than  no  data. 

"In  the  accuracy  notes  the  following  terms  have  been  used,  in- 
dicating the  probable  accuracy  in  per  cent,  of  the  mean  monthly  flow. 
As  these  values  are  mean  values,  the  error  in  the  value  for  the  flow  of 
any  individual  day  may  be  much  larger. 

"Excellent  indicates  that  the  mean  monthly  flow  is  probably  ac- 
curate to  within  5  per  cent.;  good,  to  within  10  per  cent.;  fair,  to 
within  15  per  cent.;  approximate,  to  within  25  per  cent." 

Mr.  Morriman  ospooially  criticises  the  current-meter  gaugings  of 
flow  and  the  results  obtained  with  the  small  Price  current  meter,  but 
agrees  that  the  unbalanced  errors  of  gaugp-height  observation  in 
monthly  mean  discharge  will  be  small.  In  the  speaker's  opinion,  the 
(Mirreut-metor  gaugings — and  therefore  the  discharge-rating  curves — 

♦  Water  Supply  and  Irrigation  Paper  No.  201,  p.  12. 
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constitute  the  moat  reliable  part  of  these  data.    Mr.  Hoyt  has  shown  Mr.  Barrow^, 
one  example  of  these  rating  curves,  from  the  great  number  that  exist, 
and  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  call  further  attention  to  the  remarkable 
consistency  of  the  current-meter  measurements  in  their  relation  to  the 
discharge-rating  curve. 

What  the  absolute  errors  are  can  only  be  determined  by  compari- 
son with  some  other  standard  of  measurement — sharp-crested  weirs, 
measuring  tanks,  etc. — but,  thus  far,  such  comparisons  as  have  been 
made  indicate  that  a  carefully  made  current-meter  measurement  at 
the  ordinary  gauging  station  will  give  results  far  within  the  degree  of 
accuracy  required  in  such  work. 

At  one  of  the  gauging  stations  of  the  Geological  Survey,  viz., 
,  Little  River,  at  Blandford,  Mass.,  it  has  been  possible  during  a  portion 
of  the  past  year  to  maintain  a  sharp-crested  weir  just  below  the  regu- 
\vT  station,  thus  enabling  a  direct  comparison  of  results  by  these  two 
methods  of  measurement.  These  are  given  in  detail  in  Water  Supply 
Paper  No.  201,  pp.  106-110,  but  a  summary  of  results  by  months  will 
be  of  interest,  and  is  given  in  Table  8. 

TABLE  8. — ^Monthly  Mean  Discharge  of  Westfield  Little  River, 

Near  Blandford,  Mass.,  1906,  as  Determined  by 

Weir  and  Current-Meter  Ratings. 


Month. 

DisoHAROK  IN  Cubic  Fbst  per 
Second  bt 

Percentage  of  difference  as 
regards  discharge 

Weir. 

Current  meter. 

by  weir. 

• 

Auzust  (10-81) 

12.8 

9.1 

42.2 

55.7 

'l8.0 

9.0 

42.9 

57.6 

4  6.7 

September 

lo.9 

October 

+1.7 
--1.6 

November 

Averafce  for  period. 

1 

-1-2.0 

While  the  daily  discharge  by  these  two  methods  exhibits  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  variation  at  times,  the  monthly  means,  and 
even  the  weekly  means,  are  remarkably  close  in  agreement.  Further- 
more, this  gauging  station  is  what  would  be  classed  as  only  a  fair 
station — the  stream  bed  being  very  rough.  The  differences  in  this 
case  are  evidently  mostly  due  to  errors  or  inaccuracies  in  gauge  read- 
ings. It  will  be  noticed,  further,  that  the  differences  at  some  times 
are  positive,  at  other  times  negative. 

Mr.  Hoyt's  paper  deals  solely  with  large  drainage  areas  where  the 
average  rainfall  is  fairly  well  determined.  Information  is  frequently 
needed  about  rainfall  and  run-off  from  small  drainage  areas — perhaps 
from  10  to  50  sq.  miles — such  as  frequently  have  to  be  considered  in 
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procuring  a  municipal  water  supply.  In  such  cases  the  storage  area  Mr.  Barrows, 
of  tributary  ground-water  may  depart  considerably  from  the  topo- 
graphic limits  of  the  drainage  basin  and  markedly  affect  the  low-water 
flow  per  square  mile.  Local  areas  of  high  average  rainfall  may  be 
included — this  being  especially  common  upon  mountain  slopes — so 
that  the  run-off  per  square  mile  will  be  much  higher  than  with  small 
drainage  areas  under  ordinary  conditions.  This  last  condition  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  run-off  of  small  drainage  basins  in  the  White 
Mountain  region,  New  Hampshire,*  noticeably  that  of  Israel,  Ammo- 
noosuc  and  Zealand  Kivers. 

The  storage  of  water  by  lakes  or  reservoirs  in  the  drainage  basin, 
if  of  considerable  amount,  will  modify  the  run-off  in  monthly  distribu- 
tion, and  may  also  in  the  total  amount  for  the  year  on  account  of 
evaporation  of  the  water  while  being  held. 

Table  9  shows  the  rainfall  and  run-off  data  relating  to  the  Kenne- 
bec River  and  Cobbosseecontee  Stream,  Maine. t 

The  Kennebec  River,  at  Waterville,  has  a  lake  surface  of  about 
5%  of  the  total  drainage  area  at  that  point,  and,  of  this  amount,  only 
a  little  more  than  one-half  is  utilized  for  storage  purposes. 

Cobbosseecontee  Stream  has  about  9%  lake  surface,  nearly  all  of 
which  is  utilized  for  storage.  While  the  total  run-off  for  the  year  is 
less  for  Cobbosseecontee  Stream,  as  indicated  in  Table  9,  yet  the 
monthly  means  do  not  fluctuate  as  much,  and  the  unit  flow  during  the 
low-water  season  is  always  greater. 

*  Water  Supply  Papers  Nos.  97, 124, 166  and  201;  also  reports  of  the  New  Hampshire 
State  Forestry  Commission,  1903-06. 
t  Water  Supply  Paper  No.  198. 
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By  Messrs.  F.  Teichman  and  J.  R.  Worcester. 


Mr.  Teicbman.  F.  Teichman,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — To  make  good  con- 
crete pipe,  and  to  make  it  at  a  low  cost,  three  things  are  required: 
experience,  care,  and  a  good  apparatus  for  moulding  the  pipe.  As  to 
the  mould  used  in  building  the  concrete  pipes  of  the  Salt  River  Pro- 
ject, it  gave  satisfactory  results,  on  the  whole,  but  by  close  observa- 
tion of  the  apparatus  in  the  field,  and  of  the  pipe  made  by  the  ap- 
paratus, the  writer  (who  designed  the  mould)  arrived  at  the  follow- 
ing conclusions: 

1. — For  a  pipe  large  enough  in  diameter  to  allow  a  man  to  do  the 
dismantling  of  the  inner  mould,  no  parts  of  this  mould  should  be 
pulled  along  on  the  inner  face  of  the  pipe  (as  was  the  alligator).  In 
preference,  the  dismantled  parts  of  the  rear  should  be  forwarded  to 
the  front,  and  should  be  erected  rigidly  there.  The  three  reasons 
against  a  sliding  mould  are:  The  continuous  or  intermittent  pulling 
ahead  of  the  inner  mould  or  parts  thereof  (the  alligator)  is  likely  to 
disturb  the  support  of  the  concrete  while  setting,  thus  establishing  a 
weakness  in  the  concrete,  or  a  defective  union  between  the  reinforce- 
ment and  the  concrete.  Parts  of  tlie  concrete  while  setting  may  ad- 
here to  the  moving  mould,  thus  making  a  face  that  is  marred,  de- 
foctive  in  appearance,  and  in  compactness  and  density  of  concrete. 
The  movement  of  the  mould  is  not  under  easy  control  as  to  alignment, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  make,  at  will,  angles  in  the  alignment  of  the 
pipe  without  interrupting  the  continuity  of  the  work. 

•  This  di8cu>*sl<)n  (of  the  paiier  by  Chester  Wason  Smith,  Arsoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E., 
orinted  in  t*rocee(Ung«  for  AuKust,  iwT),  is  printed  In  Proceedinuft  in  order  that  the  views 
exprtHwed  may  be  brought  before  all  members  for  further  discussion. 
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Mr.  Teichman.  2. — The  ribs  for  the  lagging  of  the  outer  mould  should  not  be 
suspended  from  a  framework,  but  should  be  supported  preferably  on 
sills  resting  on  the  ground.  The  support  on  sills  gives  greater  rigidity 
to  the  outer  mould  than  the  suspension  from  a  framework. 

3. — The  wheeling  planks  should  not  be  supported  by  the  same 
structure  which  supports  the  mould,  otherwise  the  jars  occasioned  by 
the  loaded  wheel-barrows  or  cars  may  bo  felt  in  the  mould,  and  this 
may  injure  the  concrete  work. 

4. — The  inner  and  outer  moulds  should  be  erected  on  the  same  base 
— silk  laid  on  the  ground — thus  assuring  their  concentricity.  Con- 
centricity makes  possible  the  reduction  of  the  thickness  of  the  pipe  to 
a  minimum,  and  a  pipe  is  cheaper  and  better,  the  thinner  its  walls 
are,  provided  the  reinforcement  is  properly  embedded  and  the  con- 
crete of  the  wall  is  strong  enough  as  a  beam  to  support  the  inner  pres- 
sure between  two  adjoining  reinforcement  rings. 

5. — Inside  the  inner  mould  there  should  be  a  track  with  a  car,  to 
carry  to  the  forward  end  of  the  mould  the  plates  dismantled  at  the 
rear.  This  track  should  rest  on  rollers,  placed  at  intervals  near  the 
bottom  of  the  inner  mould.  A  track,  thus  supported,  can  be  pushed 
ahead  at  will  so  as  to  be  always  ih  a  convenient  position,  for  both  the 
rear  and  front  plate  men. 

6.' — ^Instead  of  arranging  the  plates  of  the  inner  mould  in  in- 
dividual courses,  square  to  the  axis  of  the  pipe,  it  is  preferable  to  ar- 
range them  in  a  continuous  spiral,  in  such  a  manner  that  their  joints, 
which  are  square  to  the  spiral,  will  always  be  staggered,  t.  e.,  strike 
the  plates  of  the  adjoining  spiral  courses  in  their  middle.  For  pipe 
of  ordinary  diameters,  this  will  give  stiffness  to  the  inner  mould,  even 
without  the  use  of  stiffening  angle  iron,  or  brace  rods.  The  spiral 
plates  for  a  cylindrical  pipe  mould  -are  as  easily  made  as  those  for 
individual  courses,  but  are  more  easily  dismantled  and  erected  than 
the  latter. 

7. — ^The  ribs  of  the  outer  mould  should  be  arranged  so  that  the 
two  halves  of  one  rib  may  be  spread  more  or  less  at  the  top  as  well  as 
at  the  bottom  (with  the  sills),  in  order  to  permit  some  variation  in  the 
thickness  of  the  concrete.  The  rib  halves  must  be  removable  before 
any  lagging  inside  the  ribs  is  removed. 

On  the  basis  of  these  principles,  the  writer  has  designed  a  mould 
for  ordinary  pipes  of  small  diameter,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  6.  The 
supports  for  the  inner  mould,  of  course,  are  in  use  only  ahead  of  the 
concrete  work,  and  as  the  concrete  approaches  them,  they  are  with- 
drawn (by  first  spreading  the  two  halves)  and  moved  to  the  front. 
While  in  use,  these  supports  are  pinned  to  the  sills,  just  as  the  ribs 
of  the  outer  mould  are.  This  secures  concentricity  of  both  moulds. 
Any  slight  change  in  the  direction  of  the  pipe  is  made  by  leaving  open 
the  spiral  joints  of  the  inner  mould  at  one  side  and  covering  the  gap 
with  light  iron  or  tar-paper.     At  such  changes  of  direction,  special 
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sillB  and  lagging,  cut  to  special  lengths,  are  required  for  the  outer  Mr.  Tetohmao 
mould. 

The  inner  track  will  accommodate  itself  to  slight  lateral  changes 
by  connecting  the  different  lengths  of  track  by  bolts  in  slotted  holes. 

The  radial  dimension  of  the  supports  of  the  ititiat  mould  is  small 
enough  so  that  these  supports  are  always  inside  the  longitudinal  rein- 
forcing rods,  and  the  length  of  the  arch  of  these  supiK>rts  is  such  that 
the  supports  may  be  withdrawn  without  interfering  with  these  rein- 
forcing rods,  if  th^  are  spaced  in  the  usual  manner. 

J.  R  WOBOESTEB,  M.  Am.  SoO.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — ^The  author's  ez-.  Mr.  Worcester 

perience  with  these  pressure  pipes  is  particularly  interesting,  in  the 
light  it  sheds  upon  the  question  of  the  amount  of  longitudinal  rein- 
forcement necessary  to  preyent  transTerse  cracks  in  long  straight 
structures. 

It  has  been  held  by  some  authorities  that  longitudinal  steel 'to  the 
amount  of  half  of  1%  of  the  area  of  the  concrete  is  necessary,  and  it 
is  generally  conceded  that  the  proportion  is  wholly  efficient.  In 
underground  pipes  and  tunnels,  many  have  ventured  to  use  consider- 
ably less  than  tiiis,  but  the  determination  of  the  precise  quantity  has 
not  yet  been  made,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  all  light  shed  upon  the  sub- 
ject is  yery  valuable. 

It  seems  that  in  the  case  of  the  Pinto  pipe,  the  proportion  of 
longitudinal  steel  to  concrete  in  the  portion  of  the  section  with 
cylindrical  exterior  was  about  0.0014.  That  in  one  of  the  pipes  of  this 
line  there  should  have  been  40  transverse  cracks  in  2  400  ft.,  or  one 
to  each  60  ft.,  would  not  seem  surprising,  considering  the  low  per- 
centage of  steel;  and  it  would  seem  to  be  due  to  an  unusual  combina- 
tion of  favoring  conditions  that  the  other  line  showed  so  few. 

In  the  Cottonwood  lines,  where  the  ratio  of  steel  to  concrete  was 
about  0.002,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  much  of  the  immunity 
from  cracks  was  due  to  the  conditions  imder  which  the  pipes  were  laid, 
and  how  much  to  the  greater  percentage  of  steeL 
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OP  THE  SOCIETY. 


October  i6th,  1907— The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8.30 
p.  M.;  Director  George  W.  Tillson  in  the  chair;  T.  J.  McMinn,  As- 
sistant Secretary,  acting  as  Secretary;  and  present,  also,  213  members 
and  69  guests. 

A  paper  by  J.  C.  Meem,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  entitled  "The  Bracing 
of  Trenches  and  Tunnels,  with  Practical  Formulas  for  Earth  Pres- 
sures,'' was  presented  by  the  author,  and  illustrated  with  lantern  slides. 
Written  discussions  from  Messrs.  Horace  J.  Howe,  C.  W.  Birch-Nord, 
Lazarus  White  and  E.  G.  Haines  were  presented  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary,  and  the  paper  was  discussed  orally  by  Messrs.  F.  T. 
Llewellyn,  H.  P.  Moran,  John  F.  O'Rourke,  V.  H.  Hewes,  T.  Kennard 
Thomson,  E.  P.  Goodrich,  O.  F.  Nichols,  E.  W.  Stem,  G.  L.  Christian, 
W.  H.  Gahagan,  R.  A.  Shailer,  H.  B.  Seaman  and  the  author. 

Adjourned. 
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November  6th,  1907 — The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8.30 
p.  M.;  Director  A.  L.  Bowman  in  the  chair;  T.  J.  McMinn,  Assistant 
Secretary,  acting  as  Secretary;  and  present,  also,  72  members  and 
14  guests. 

A  paper  entitled  "Water  Purification  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,"  by  Ed- 
ward E.  Wall,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  was  presented  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary,  who  also  read  communications  on  the  subject  from  Messrs. 
Philip  Burgess  and  Edward  Prince.  The  paper  was  discussed  orally 
by  Messrs.  G.  A.  Soper,  G.  C.  Whipple  and  L.  L.  Tribus. 

Ballots  for  membership  were  canvassed,  and  the  following  candi- 
dates elected: 

As  Members. 

Alexander  Mosby  Clayton  Byers,  City  of  Mexico,  Mexico. 

Thomas  Wiley  Clayton,  Shawneetown,  HI. 

George  Eussell  Field,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Frederioe  Charles  Herrmann,  Calexico,  Cal. 

Charles  Hanford  Kendall,  Manila,  Philippine  Islands. 

George  Arnold  McCarthy,  North  Bay,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Hood  McKay,  Lansford,  Pa. 

Jacob  Bomberger  Eohrer,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Howard  E\'erett  Smith,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

As  Associate  Members. 

Frederick  William  Altstaetter,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Emanuel  Anderson,  City  of  Mexico,  Mexico. 

Frederic  Herbert  Bass,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Wn.LUM  Bernard  Bates,  Boanoke,  Va. 

Philip  Asfordby  Beatty,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Edward  Crosby  Bebb,  Glendive,  Mont. 

Maurice  Otto  Bellingrodt,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Will  Hazen  Boughton,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Charles  Bradshaw,  San  Bernardino,  Cal. 

Leonard  Dempster  Brownell,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

KoBERT  George  Dieck,  Portland,  Ore. 

Samuel  Douglass  Dodge,  Comwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Edward  Bowman  Espenshade,  Roundup,  Mont. 

Wager  Fisher,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Percival  Morris  Fogg,  Newlon,  Mont. 

Philip  Guise,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WiLLUM  Cary  Hattan,  Altapass,  N.  C. 

Guy  Frederic  Hosmer,  Old  Town,  Me. 

Frederick  Milton  Hough,  Saratoga,  Wyo. 
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Anders  Jobdahl,  New  York  City. 

George  Israel  Oaklet,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  Willum  Obreiter,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Henrt  Garfield  Peering,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Edward  Hawks  Eavenscroft,  Chicago,  111. 

Warren  Fuller  Eugg,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

George  M.  Stevens,  Boston,  Mass. 

Thomas  Patton  Stevenson,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Garfield  Stubblefield,  Hermiston,  Ore. 

Harry  Edward  Wagner,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Ralph  Whitman,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Harry  Blakemore  Wrigley,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

As  Assocutes. 

Robert  Anderson,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Henry  McBurney,  Stockbridge,  Mass. 
Davis  Harrington  Morris,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

The  Secretary  announced: 

The  transfer  of  the  following  candidates  by  the  Board  of  Direction 
on  November  5th,  1907: 

From  Associate  Member  to  Member. 

Charles  Rufus  Harte,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
James  Vincent  Rockwell,  Mare  Island,  Cal. 
Robert  Swan  Sumner,  Denver,  Colo. 
Edward  Moses  Stayton,  Independence,  Mo. 
Guy  Bennett  Waite,  New  York  City. 

The  election  of  the  following  candidates  by  the  Board  of  Direction : 

As  Juniors. 

On  June  4th,  1907 : 

Guy  Alfred  Hersey,  Medford  Center,  Me. 

On  September  3d,  1907 : 

Norman  Marshall  Halcombe,  Stanford  University,  Cal. 

On  October  Ist,  1907 : 

Arthur  Wellesley  Coombs,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Reginald  Truman  Hurdle,  Tokna,  Mont. 
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On  November  6th,  1907 : 

Frederick  Lucius  Ck)PELAND,  Janesville,  Wis. 
Edwin  Lerot  Driggs,  Lujane,  Colo. 
Thomas  Fleming,  Jr.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Heber  Gossler  Gearhart,  Duquesne,  Pa. 
Everett  Hamilton  Hatch,  Vallecito,  Gal. 
Ghester  Brooks  Lewis,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Hallet  Eice  Eobbins,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Sidney  Davis  Strong,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 
John  Kussell  Van  Horne,  New  York  Gity. 
John  Leonard  Vogel,  Jersey  Gity,  N.  J. 
George  Merritt  Ward,  Hatfield,  Wis. 
Harry  Percival  Wilson,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  following  deaths : 

John  Howard  Glare,  elected  Member,  November  4th,  1903;  died 
October  13th,  1907. 

Gharles  Ezra  Hequembourg,  elected  Member,  June  5th,  1901  ; 
died  October  17th,  1907. 

Jonathan  Wainwright,  elected  Member,  February  3d,  1892;  diet! 
October  11th,  1907. 

Adjourned. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS, 

The  House  off  the  Society  is  open  ffrom  9  A.  M,  to  10  P.  M. 
every  day,  except  Sundays,  Fourth  of  July,  Thanlcsgiving  Day  and 
Christmas  Day. 

MEETINQS. 

Wednesday,  December  4th,  1907._8.3O  p.  m.— Ballots  for  mem- 
bership will  be  canvassed,  and  a  paper  entitled  "Invar  (Nickel-Steel) 
Tapes  on  the  Measurement  of  Six  Primary  Base  Lines,"  by  Owen  B. 
French,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  will  be  presented  for  discussion. 

This  paper  was  printed  in  Proceedings  for  October,  1907. 

Wednesday,  December  i8th,  1907— 8.30  p.  m.— A  paper  entitled 
"Municipal  Sewage  Disposal — ^An  Investigation,"  by  J.  T.  Fetherston, 
Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  £.,  will  be  presented  for  discussion  at  this 
meeting. 

This  paper  is  printed  in  this  number  of  Proceedings, 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  Fifty-fifth  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Society  House, 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  January  16th  and  16th,  1908.  The  Busi- 
ness Meeting  will  be  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing. The  Annual  Reports  will  be  presented,  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  elected,  members  of  the  Nominating  Committee  appointed,  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution  presented  for  action,  the  Re- 
port of  the  Special  Committee  on  Rail  Sections,  printed  in  Proceed- 
ings of  August,  1907,  page  290,  will  be  presented  for  discussion,  and 
other  business  transacted. 

PRIVILEQES    OF    ENQINEERINQ    SOCIETIES 

EXTENDED   TO   MEMBERS   OP  THE 
AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OP  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

Members  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  will  be  wel- 
comed by  the  following  Engineering  Societies,  both  to  the  use  of  their 
Reading  Rooms  and  at  all  meetings: 

North  of  England  Institute  off  Mining  and  Mechanical  Engineers, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne ,  England . 
Society   off   Engineers,   17    Victoria    Street,    Westminster,  S.   W., 

England. 
American  Institute  off  Mining  Engineers,    29    West    Thirty-ninth 

Street,  New  York  City. 
Boston  Society  off  Civil  Engineers,    715  Tremont  Temple,  Boston, 

Mass. 
Civil  Engineers'  Club  off  Cleveland,  718  Caxton  Building,  Cleveland, 

Ohio. 
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Engineers'  Ciub  of  St.  Louis,  3817  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Engineers'  Club  of  Pliiladelphia,   1122  Girard  Street,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania*  803  Fulton  Building, 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Western  Society  of  Engineers,  1737  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago,  Ill« 
Louisiana  Engineering  Society,    604    Tulane-Newcomb    Building, 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Engineers'  Club  of   Central   Pennsylvania,    Corner    Second    and 

Walnut  Streets,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Engineers'  and  Architects'  Club  of  Louisville,  Ky.,    303    Norton 

Building,  Fourth  and  Jefferson  Streets,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Teknlsk  Forenlng,  Vestre   Boulevard  18-1,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

Societe  des  ingenieurs  Civils  de   France,  19  Rue   Blanche,  Paris, 

a 

France. 

Svenska    Teknologfbrenlgen,     Brunkebergstorg      18,     Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

Institute  of  Marine  Engineers,  58  Romford  Road,  Stratford,  Lon- 
don,  £.,  England. 

Midland  Institute  of    Mining,   Civil    and    Mechanical    Engineers, 
Sheffield,  England. 

Sachslscher    ingenleur-  und    Architekten-Vereln,    Dresden,    Ger- 
many. 

Associafiao    dos  Engenheiros   Civis    Portuguezes,   Lisbon,  Portu- 
gal. 

Pacific  Northwest  Society  of  Engineers,  617-618    Pioneer   Build- 
ing,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Institution  of  Naval    Architects,     5     Adelphi    Terrace,    London, 
W.  C,  England. 

Memphis  Engineering  Society,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Oesterreichlscher    ingenleur-    und   Archltekten-Vereln,    Eschen- 
bachgasse  9,  Vienna,  Austria. 

The  Junior  Institution  of  Engineers,    39    Victoria    Street,    West- 
minster, S.  W.,  London,  England. 

Institution  of  Engineers  of  the  River  Plate,   Buenos    Aires,  Ar- 
gentine Republic. 

Sociedad  Colombiana  de  Ingenieros,  Bogota,  Colombia. 

Australasian  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
Australia. 

Cleveland  Institute  of  Engineers,  Middlesbrough,  England. 

Civil  Engineers'  Society  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Konlnklijk  Instituut  van  Ingenieurs,  The  Hague,  The  Netherlands. 
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Rochester  Ens:ineerins:  Society,  Eochester,  N.  Y. 

Brooklyn  Ens^ineers'  Club,  197  Montague  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Montana  Society  of  Ens^ineers,  Butte,  Montana. 

SEARCHES  IN  THE   LIBRARY. 

In  January,  1902,  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  make  searches 
in  the  Library,  upon  request,  and  to  charge  therefor  the  actual  cost  to 
the  Society  for  the  extra  work  required.  Since  that  time  many  searches 
have  been  made,  and  bibliographies  and  other  information  on  special 
subjects  furnished. 

The  resulting  satisfaction,  to  the  members  who  have  made  use  of 
the  resources  of  the  Society  in  this  manner,  has  been  expressed  fre- 
quently, and  leaves  little  doubt  that,  if  it  were  generally  known  to  the 
membership  that  such  work  would  be  undertaken,  many  would  avail 
themselves  of  it. 

The  cost  is  trifling,  compared  with  the  value  of  the  time  of  an  en- 
gineer who  looks  up  such  matters  himself,  and  the  work  can  be  per- 
formed quite  as  well,  and  much  more  quickly,  by  persons  familiar  with 
the  Library. 

Copies  of  all  lists  of  references  are  flled,  so  that  in  many  cases  it  is 
only  necessary  to  make  a  typewritten  copy,  which  reduces  the  cost  of 
searches  to  a  minimum. 

In  asking  that  such  work  be  undertaken,  members  should  specify 
clearly  the  subject  to  be  covered,  and  whether  references  to  general 
books  only  are  desired,  or  whether  a  complete  bibliography,  involving 
search  through  periodical  literature,  is  desired. 

In  reference  to  this  work,  the  Appendix*  to  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Board  of  Direction  for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1906,  con- 
tains a  summary  of  all  searches  made  to  that  date. 
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ACCESSIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 

(From  October  8th  to  November  11th,  1907.) 

DONATIONS.* 
PORMULES,  TABLES  BT  RBNSEIQNEMENTS  USUELS. 

Aide-Memoire  des  Ingenieurs,  des  Architectea,  etc.,  Partie  Pratique. 
Par  J.  Claudel.  Onzieme  Edition  Enti^rement  Refondue,  Revue  et 
Corrigee  par  de  Nombreux  CoUaborateurs  sous  la  Direction  de 
Georges  Daries.  Paper,  9x6  in.,  illus.,  2  vol.  Paris,  H.  Dunod  et  E. 
Pinat,  1907.    30  francs. 

The  first  edition  of  this  handbook  for  engineers  and  constructors  was  publlslied 
in  1846,  since  which  time  eleven  editions  have  been  issued.     In  the  preparation   of 
the  present  volumes,  M.  Daries  has  followed  the  lines  originally  laid  down  by   tbe 
author,  being  assisted  by  a  number  of  engineers,  each  of  whom  is  a  specialist  in  liiB 
work.     The  subject-matter  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  brought  up  to  date    by 
the  addition  of  new  chapters  and  868  new  figures.     Such  subjects  of  current  Intereat 
as  hydraulics,  hydraulic  motors,  the  distribution  of  water,  electricity,  lighting,  steam 
engines  and  boilers,  steam  and  gas  turbines,  roads,  bridges,  railroads,  automobiles, 
steel  construction,   reinforced  concrete,   etc.,   have   received   special   attention.      Tbe 
formulas  and  problems  are  given  in  a  clear  and  precise  manner,  and  have  the  added 
value  of  having  been  used  in  French  technical  schools  and  Engineering  Departments. 
The   Contents   are :   M^canique ;    Rdsietance   des   Mat6riaux ;    Hydrauilque ;    MoteurR 
Hydraullques ;    Distributions   d'Eau  ;   Assainissement ;    Physique   Industrielle ;    Blec- 
tricit6 :  Routds  et  Canauz ;  Calcul  et  Construction  des  Fonts ;  Moteurs  a  Vapeur  et  a 
Oas ;  Chemins  de  Fer ;  Architecture ;  Mat^riaux  de  Construction ;  Fondations ;  Con- 
structions Ctviles :  Appendice.     At  the  end  of  the  second  volume  there  is  an  index 
of  twenty-eight  pages. 

STEAM  BOILERS  AND  SUPPLEMENTARY  APPLIANCES. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Their  Construction,  Equipment  and  Work- 
ing. By  William  II.  Fowler.  Cloth,  9x6  in.,  illus.,  12  +  619  +  14 
pp.  Manchester,  England,  The  Scientific  Publishing  Company.  12 
shillings  6  pence  net. 

This  volume,  it  is  stated,  is  the  result  of  thirty  years'  study  and  practical  expe- 
rience in  boiler  design,  inspection,  and  construction  on  the  part  of  the  author.  In 
it  he  has  endeavored  to  supply  a  book  which  will  prove  useful  to  the  steam  user, 
the  works  manager,  the  boiler  inspector  and  the  man  in  charge  of  the  boiler  alike, 
and  one  which  will  show  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  particular 
arrangement  or  piece  of  apparatus  and  teach  not  only  the  "how,"  but  also  the 
"why."  The  design  of  boilers,  with  a  brief  outline  of  the  strength  and  properties  of 
materials,  as  well  as  tbe  principles  of  construction,  are  discussed  in  the  first  two 
chapters.  Tbe  principal  types  of  boilers  and  fittings,  including  Continental  and 
American  as  well  as  British  types,  are  next  described,  followed  by  chapters  on 
steam  traps,  valve«,  feed  pumps.  Indicators,  etc.,  with  special  attention  to  filtering 
and  BofteninR  of  feed  water  and  the  superheating  of  steam.  Under  the  section  on 
fuel,  mechanical  stoker»  are  described,  with  a  di^^cussion  of  the  principlea  of  com- 
bustion and  the  application  of  oil  fuel.  Several  chapters  are  devoted  to  hydraulic 
tests  and  boiler  evaporation  trials,  and  to  the  causes  and  prevention  of  defects  due 
to  th*?  wear  and  tear  of  boilers.  The  concluding  chapter  deals  with  the  qualifica- 
tions and  duties  of  those  engaged  in  the  inspection  of  boilers,  which.  In  Great 
Britain,  is  performed  by  staffs  of  engineers  attached  to  boiler  insuring  and  inspect- 
ing companies.  The  Chapter  headings  are :  Materials  Used  in  Construction ;  Strength 
of  Boilers:  Lancashire  and  Cornish  Boilers  and  Their  Modification;  Vertical  Boilers; 
Locomotive  Boilers;  Extornally-Fired  Boilers;  Marine  Boilers;  Water-Tube  Boilers; 
Heating  Boilers  and  Steaming  Vessels;  Steam  Stop  Valves  and  Steam  Dryers; 
Safety  Valves  ;  Feed,  Blow-out  and  Scum  Valves ;  Water  Gauges,  Alarms,  Fusible 
Plugs ;  Pressure  Gauges ;  Steam-Pipe  Arrangements ;  Steam  Traps ;  Reducing 
Valves  ;  Feed  Pumps  and  Injectors  ;  Feed-Water  Heaters  and  'Evaporators ;  Filtering 
and  Softening  Feed  Water  ;  Superheating  and  Superheaters  ;  Fuels  and  Combustion ; 
Boiler  Furnaces ;  Mechanical  Stokers ;  Draught :  Its  Production  and  Regulation ; 
Use  of  Oil  Fuel;  Non-Conductlng  Coverings  for  Steam  Pipes;  Corrosion  in  Boilers; 
Defects  in  Boilers;  Hydraulic  Tests;  Boiler  Evaporative  Tests;  Boiler  Inspection. 
There  is  an  index  of  fourteen  pages. 

•  Unless  otherwise  specified,  books  in  this  Hat  have  been  donated  by  the  publisher. 
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LB  Di^TROIT  DB  PANAMA. 

Documents  Relatifs  k  la  Solution  Parfaite  du  Probleme  de  Panama 
(Detroit  Libre,  Large  et  Profond).  Cea  Documents  Renferment  dea 
Details  sur  la  Solution  tres  Imparfaite  Adoptee  par  lea  Etats-Unis 
(Canal  a  Ecluses)  et  sur  les  Mauvais  Resultats  des  trois  premieres 
Annees  de  Travaux  du  Gouvernement  Aonericain.  Par  Philippe 
Bunau-Varilla.  Paper,  10  x  6J  in.,  illus.,  305  pp.  Paris,  H.  Dunod 
et  E.  Pinat,  1907.    10  francs. 

The  first  part  of  this  book  ia  devoted  to  a  comparison  of  the  work  accomplished 
by  the  old  French  Panama  Canal  Company  from  1881  to  1888  with  that  done  by  the 
American  Oovernment  from  1904  to  1907.  This  is  followed  by  a  report  of  the 
technical  discussion  of  the  subject  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  January  23d,  1907, 
in  London.  England,  together  with  the  text  of  two  letters  addressed  to  President 
Roosevelt  by  the  author.  The  second  part  comprises  a  statement  by  the  author 
before  the  Board  of  Consulting  Engineers  as  to  the  various  problems  connected  with 
the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal.  There  Is  also  contained  reports  of  the 
Board  of  Consulting  Engineers  on  the  author's  design  for  the  canal ;  on  the  attitude 
of  President  Roosevelt  before  and  after  the  report  of  the  Board,  etc.  The  author, 
it  is  stated,  refutes  the  objections  of  the  American  engineers  to  a  sea- level  canal  and 
concludes  in  favor  of  the  original  French  project. 

THE  DBSIQN  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OP  DAMS. 

Including  Masonry,  Earth,  Kock-Fill,  Timber  and  Steel  Structures. 
Also  the  Principal  Types  of  Movable  Dams.  By  Edward  Wegmann, 
M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  Fifth  Edition,  Eevised  and  Enlarged.  Cloth,  12  x 
9  in.,  illus.,  13  +  421  pp.  New  York,  John  Wiley  &  Sons;  London, 
Chapman  &  Hall,  Limited,  1907.    $6.00.     (Donated  by  the  Author.) 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  1888  as  a  treatise  on  "The  Design 
and  Construction  of  Masonry  Dams" ;  since  that  time  four  other  editions,  including 
the  present  one,  have  been  issued.  The  subject-matter  contained  in  this  edition 
has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  brought  up  to  date.  In  Part  I,  which  treats  of  the 
design  and  construction  of  masonry  dams  and  which  formed  the  original  work,  the 
latest  theories  of  design  are  glyen.  Descriptions  of  all  the  important  dams  built, 
or  in  the  course  of  building,  are  given,  and  in  the  case  of  the  New  Croton  Dam 
and  a  few  others,  the  construction  is  described  with  considerable  detail.  Part  II 
treats  of  fixed  dams  other  than  masonry,  and  Part  III  is  devoted  to  descriptions  of 
movable  dams.  The  new  matter  added  to  these  parts  consists  of  descriptions  of 
steel  and  concrete- steel  dams,  high  earth  dams,  Stoney  sluice-gates  and  rolling 
dams.  The  Appendix  contains  the  Specifications  for  the  New  Croton  Dam ;  twenty- 
five  tables  giving  the  dimensions  and  strength  of  various  profile  types,  proofs  of 
the  principles  discussed,  and  practical  examples  of  the  methods  proposed  for  design- 
ing profiles,  etc. ;  and  a  bibliography  of  the  various  types  of  dams  described  by  the 
author.  The  book  is  Illustrated  by  120  figures  in  the  text,  by  34  half-tone  plates 
and  100  folders,  and  there  is  an  index  of  six  pages.  The  Contents  are:  Part  I, 
Design  and  Construction  of  Masonry  Dams :  Introduction :  Distribution  of  Pressure 
in  a  Wall  of  Masonry ;  Theoretical  Profiles ;  Various  Applications  of  Equations  (1) 
to  (14);  Practical  Profiles;  Construction;  Spanish  Dams;  French  Dams;  Dams 
in  Various  Parts  of  Europe ;  Dams  in  Algiers ;  Dame  In  Egypt ;  Dams  in  Asia  and 
Australasia ;  American  Dams ;  Reinforced  Concrete  Dams.  Part  II,  Earthen,  Rock- 
Fill,  Timber  and  Steel  Dams :  Earthen  Dams ;  Dams  Made  by  the  Hydraulic  Process ; 
Rock-Fill  Dams ;  Timber  Dams ;  Steel  Dams.  Part  III,  Movable  Dams :  Frame 
Dams ;  Shutter  Dams ;  Dams  With  Bear-Trap  Gates ;  Stoney  Roller  Sluice-Oates, 
Rolling  Dams,  and  Butterfly  Dams ;  Recent  Movable  Dams ;  Appendix. 

FOWLER'S  MeCHANICAL  BNQINBBR'S  POCKET  BOOK,  1908. 

Edited  by  William  H.  Fowler.  Tenth  Annual  Edition,  Eevised  and 
Greatly  Enlarged.  Leather,  6x4  in.,  illus.,  674  pp.  Manchester, 
England,  Scientific  Publishing  Co.,  1907.    2  shillings  6  pence. 

'  The  contents  of  this  edition,  it  is  stated,  have  been  thoroughly  revised  and 
greatly  enlarged,  the  subject-matter  having  been  rearranged  in  specific  sections. 
The  matter  relating  to  building  and  building  materials,  which  is  now  included  in 
the  special  "Handbook  for  Architects  and  Builders,"  has  been  omitted  from  this 
publication.  This  is  also  true  of  that  relating  to  machine  tools  and  processes, 
which  is  to  be  published  in  a  handbook  specially  devoted  to  workshop  practice.  Spe- 
cial attention  has  been  given  to  the  section  relating  to  steam  boilers  and  engines, 
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and  much  that  Is  new  has  been  added.  There  Is  also  a  new  section  dealing  with 
pumps  and  pumping  machinery,  making  the  present  volume  exceed  the  preTlous 
editions  by  100  pages.     There  is  an  index  of  twenty-eight  pages. 

RAILWAY  CORPORATIONS  AS  PUBLIC  SERVANTS. 

By  Henry  S.  Haines,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  Cloth,  8  x  5i  in.,  9  + 
233  pp.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company;  London,  MacmiUan 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  1907.    $1.50.    (Donated  by  the  Author.) 

The  substance  of  this  work  was  presented  first  as  a  course  of  lectures  at  the 
Boston  University  School  of  Law  in  May.  1907.  It  is  stated  in  the  preface  that 
the  work  supplements,  to  some  extent,  a  previous  work  on  "Restricted  Railway 
Legislation,"  as  it  describes  the  development  of  such  legislation  since  the  passage  of 
the  Act  to  Regulate  Inter- state  Commerce.  The  author  discusses  the  question  with 
regard  to  the  amelioration  of  the  relations  existing  between  railway  corporations 
and  the  public  and  considers  "how  they  are  affected  as  to  their  rights,  powers* 
privileges,  and  obligations  by  reason  of  the  duty  which  they  owe  to  the  community 
from  being  engaged  in  a  public  service."  The  Contents  are:  The  Nature  of  a 
Public  Service ;  The  Public  Service  of  a  Railway ;  The  Public  Benefits  Conferred  by 
Railways ;  The  Public  Burdens  Imposed  by  Railways ;  Recent  Federal  Legislation : 
The  Results  of  Ineffectual  Control  of  Railway  Corporations:  The  Reasonableness 
of  Railway  Rates;  The  Standard  of  Railway  Service;  The  Proper  Regulation  of 
Railway  Service.    There  is  an  index  of  seven  pages. 

TABLES  OP  QUANTITIBS  ff^R  PRELIMINARY  ESTIMATES. 

By  E.  F.  Hauch  and  P.  D.  Rice.  Cloth,  7x4  in.,  illus.,  3  +  92  pp. 
New  York,  John  Wiley  &  Sons;  London,  Chapman  &  Hall,  Limited, 
1907.    $1.26  net. 

It  has  been  the  endeavor  of  the  authors  to  make  the  scope  of  these  tables  broad 
enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  locating  engineer  and  to  present  them  in  a 
form  convenient  for  field  use.  Five,  and  in  some  cases,  seven  place  logarithms  have 
been  used  in  the  calculations,  which,  the  authors  state,  have  been  carefully  made. 
The  formulas  and  methods  of  calculation  are  given  so  that  tables  for  special  cases 
may  be  readily  prepared.  To  facilitate  this,  a  table  of  second  difterences  for  prls- 
moids  and  wedges,  and  of  second  and  third  differences  for  quarter  cones,  has  been 
added.  A  few  tables,  other  than  those  pertaining  to  earthwork,  have  also  been 
included. 

CLEAN  WATER  AND  HOW  TO  OET  IT. 

By  Allen  Hazen,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  Cloth,  8  x  6i  in.,  illus.,  10 
+  178  pp.  New  York,  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  1907.  $1.60.  (Donated 
by  the  Author.) 

The  subject-matter  contained  in  this  little  book  is  stated  by  the  author  to  be 
especially  intended  for  mayors  and  aldermen  and  for  those  who  have  the  power  to 
bring  about  better  conditions  in  regard  to  water-works  and  their  management.  The 
means  now  used  by  American  cities  to  secure  clean  water  are  briefly  discussed, 
with  the  application  of  these  means  to  new  problems.  Closely  allied  subjects,  such 
as  matters  of  general  policy,  pressure  and  fire  service,  the  sale  of  water,  and  the 
financial  management  of  water- works,  are  also  discussed.  The  Chapter  headings 
are:  Impounding  Reservoir  Supplies;  Water  Supplies  from  Small  Lakes;  Supplies 
from  Great  Lakes;  Water  Supplies  from  Rivers;  Ground  Water  Supplies;  On  the 
Action  of  Water  on  Iron  Pipes  and  the  Effeot  Thereof  on  the  Quality  of  the  Water; 
Development  of  Water  Purification  in  America ;  On  the  Nature  of  the  Methods  of 
Purifying  Water ;  On  the  Application  of  the  Methods  of  Water  Purification.  Ar- 
ranged According  to  the  Matters  to  be  Removed  by  the  Treatment ;  Storage  of 
Filtered  Water;  On  the  Required  Sizes  of  Filters  and  Other  Parts  of  Water- Works; 
As  to  the  Pressure  Under  Which  Water  la  to  be  Delivered  ;  On  the  Use  and  Meas- 
urement of  Water;  Some  Financial  Aspects;  The  Laying  Out  and  Construction  of 
Works ;  On  the  Financial  Management  of  Publicly  Owned  Water  Works.  There  Is 
an  Index  of  four  pages. 

PRINCIPLES  OP  REINFORCED  CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION. 

By  F.  E.  Turneaure,  Arsoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  and  E.  R  Maurer. 
Cloth,  9x6  in.,  illus.,  8  +  317  pp.  New  York,  John  Wiley  &  Sons; 
London,  Chapman  &  ITall,  Limited,  1907.    $3.00. 

The  contents  of  this  work  are  divided  into  two  parts.     The  first  part,  Chapten 
I  to  VI,  treats  of  the  theory  of  the  subject  and  presents  the  results  of  experiments. 
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Chapter  I  contains  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  reinforced  concrete  with  a  discuasion 
of  its  uses  and  advantages  as  a  form  of  construction.  This  is  followed  by  a  chapter 
on  the  properties  of  plain  concrete  and  steel,  which  includes  a  discussion  of  the 
subjects  of  adhesion  and  relative  contraction  and  expansion.  The  theoretical  treat- 
ment of  reinforced  concrete  is  then  considered,  and  all  available  tests  on  beams  and 
columns  are  presented,  together  with  the  formulas  and  diagrams  necessary  in  prac- 
tice. The  second  part,  Chapters  VII  to  X,  treats  of  the  application  of  reinforced 
concrete  to  building  construction,  but  only  such  illustrative  material  for  actual 
design  is  given  as  is  needed  to  make  clear  the  principles  involved,  references  being 
given  in  the  text  to  works  by  other  authors,  which  treat  of  the  subject  more  fully. 
In  the  Chapter  on  Arches,  the  authors  have  given  a  complete  general  analysis  of 
the  solid  arch  rib,  which,  they  believe,  offers  advantages  over  the  usual  graphical 
method.  The  Contents  are :  Introductory ;  Properties  of  the  Material ;  Qeneral 
Theory ;  Tests  of  Beams  and  Columns ;  Working  Stresses  and  Qeneral  Constructive 
Details ;  Formulas,  Diagrams  and  Tables  ;  Building  Construction  ;  Arches ;  Retain- 
ing-Walls  and  Dams ;  Miscellaneous  Structures.     There  is  an  index  of  three  pages. 
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NoYES,  Stephen  ^'    '"^"^    '"'>  Francis  St.,  Newport,  R.  I. . .  Oct.       1 

ROBBINS,  Halu                             shington  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Nov. 
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1907 
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1907 
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Scx)TT,  John  Kuhn.    5470  Black  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa Oct.      1,  1907 

VooEL,  John  Leonard.    186  Grant  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. .     Nov.     6,  1907 
Wilson,  Habby  Pbroival.    101  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass . .     Nov.     6,  1907 


CHANGES  OP  ADDRESS. 

MEICBEBS. 

Abnold,  William  Habby.     Cons.  Engr.   (Arnold  &  Andrew),  52  Broadway, 

New  York  City. 
Babnabd,  Edwabd  Chesteb.    U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Belknap,  William  Ethelbebt.    294  West  End  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Bell,  Alonzo  Clabence.    Chf.  Engr.,  Board  of  Commrs.  of  the  Port  of  New 

Orleans,  606  Hibernia  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Bennett,  Samuel  Givenb.    226  W.  Ave.  54,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Bbeokinbidob,  Cabell.    Powder  Springs,  Ga. 
Bbiggs,  Waldo  Clayton.    334  Oak  St.,  Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y. 
BUBNB,  Clinton  Sumneb.     Civ.,  Hydr.  and  San.  Engr.,  821  Searritt  Bldg., 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Cbaven,  Alfbed.     154  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 
Dahm,  Svebbe.     Gen.  Insp.  of  Designs,  Public  Service  Comm.  for  the  First 

Dist.,  154  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 
Dawusy,  Edwin  Peleo.     Engr.  of  Constr.,  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 
Debby,  Geoboe  MoClellan.     Lt.-Col.,  U.  S.  A.   (Retired),  1016  Carrollton 

Ave.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Floesch,  Jacob  Mabtin.    Moncton,  N.  B.,  Canada. 
Gibbs,  Chableb  Winoate.    With  The  Utah  Constr.  Co.,  Chilcoot,  Cal. 
Going,  Alvah  Seymoub.     Care,  H.  G.  Kelley,  Grand  Trunk  Ry.,  Montreal, 

Que.,  Canada. 
Gbeen,  Hubebt  Edwabd.    2951  Roxbury  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Gbunbky,  Cabl  Edwabd.    Cons.  Engr.,  45  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Hall,  Henby  Abthub.    Dist.  Engr.,  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  Co.  of  Wash.,  Lind, 

Wash. 
Hat.lthan,  John  Philip.     Care,  South  American  Constr.  Co.,  90  West  St., 

New  York  City. 
Habino,  Albxandeb.    Prof,  of  Bridge  and  Railway  Eng.,  N.  Y.  Univ.,  2251 

Aqueduct  Ave.,  University  Heights,  New  York  City. 
Habtwell,  Habby.    975  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Hood,  William.    Chf.  Engr.,  S.  P.  Co.,  Room  1136,  James  Flood  Bldg.,  San 

Francisco,  Cal. 
Howabd,  Chableb  Pope.    Room  54,  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  Ry.  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Hubbell,  Clabence  William.    Prin.  Asst.  Engr.,  Dept.  of  Sewer  and  Water- 
works Constr.,  Manila,  Philippine  Islands. 
Keitit,   Geokge  Thomas.     Res.  Engr.,  Impvt.  of  Public  Highways,  Olean, 

N.  Y. 
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Ejinney,  Edwabd  Fulbisteb.  Metallurgical  Engr.,  Cambria  Steel  Co.,  Johns- 
town, Pa. 

Leffinowell,  FBAI7K  DoDOB.    72  Oakwood  Ave.,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 

LocKWOOD,  WiLLABD  Datus.    222  West  44th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Magdonald,  Chables.    120  West  67th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Maitlano,  Alexandeb,  Jb.    4101  Campbell  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mabtin,  Wisneb.  Supt.  of  Constr.,  Stone  &  Webster  Eng.  Corp.,  Harvard 
Power  Station  Extension,  Felton  Hall,  Cambridge  St.,  Cambrid^, 
Mass. 

Mathewson,  Thomas  Knight.    Villasefior,  Guanajuato,  Mexico. 

Mead,  Elwood.  Care,  Hon.  George  Swinburne,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Mel- 
bourne, Victoria,  Australia. 

Menocal,  Aniceto  G.  Civ.  Eng.,  U.  S.  N.  {Retired),  251  West  Slst  St., 
New  York  City. 

MiNEB,  Chables  Auoustine.  Cons,  and  Contr.  Engr.  (Miner  Eng.  Co.)> 
411  Metropolitan  Bank  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MoLiTOB,  Fbedebio  Albebt.  The  Lucerne,  79th  St.  and  Amsterdam  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

MoBTON,  Chables.    Cons.  Civ.  Engr.,  1799  Beacon  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Phillips,  Abthub  Louis.  Prin.  Asst.  Engr.,  St.  L.  &.  San  Fran.  R.  R.  Co., 
915  Frisco  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Putnam,  Geoboe  Rockwell.  Care,  The  Cosmos  Club,  1520  H  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

QuiNBT,  Enwm  Rufus.  Chf.  Engr.,  Con.  Tel.  &,  Elec.  Subway  Co.,  60 
Lafayette  St.,  New  York  City. 

Rebbb,  Henbt  Linton.  Secy,  and  Gen.  Mgr.,  Kinloch  Telephone  Co.,  L.  D. 
Tel.  Co.  of  Mo.;  Mgr.  and  Director,  The  Suburban  Tel.  Co.  of  Mo.; 
Kinloch  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Riffue,  Albebt  Stanley.     Sierra  Madre,  Cal. 

Seubot,  Paul  Albebt.    5  Rue  Chambiges,  Paris,  France. 

SiMSON,  David.    Ickleford  Manor,  Hitch  in,  Herts,  England. 

Stubbs,  Linton  Waddell.     1729  Coliseum  PL,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Waoneb,  Samuel  Tobias.  Asst.  Engr.,  P.  &  R.  Ry.,  Huntingdon  St.  Station, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wabbinqton,  Habby  Esmond.  Chf.  Engr.,  C.  N.  O.  &.  T.  P.  Ry.  Co.  and 
A.  G.  S.  R.  R.,  805  Lyric  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Watebhouse,  John.    243%  York  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Wells,  Lawbence  William.  Asst.  to  Gen.  Mgr.  and  Chf.  Engr.,  Tex.  Mid- 
land R.  R.,  Terrell,  Tex. 

WiLGUS,  William  John.    328  West  83d  St.,  New  York  City. 

WOEBMANN,  John  William.  Res.  Engr.  in  Charge  of  Constr.,  Morris 
Hydro-Electric  Plant,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Minooka,  HI. 

ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS. 

Allen,  Eugene  Yobke.  Engr.  of  Costs,  Hudson  Companies,  HI  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 
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ASSooiATE  MEMBERS    [Continued). 

Abmitage,  Geoboe  Washington.    Dept.  of  Civil  Constructions,  Public  Works, 

Arsenal,  Havana,  Cuba. 
Atkins,  Habold  Bedford.    627  West  121st  St.,  New  York  City. 
Bakeb,  Elisha  Bbown.    Parker  Bldg.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Babb,  Joseph  Cabboll.    Mine  Operator  (Barr,  Gloninger  &  Walsh),  Webb 

City,  Mo. 
BiLLiNQs,  Asa  White  Kenney.    P.  O.  Box  110,  Santiago  de  Cuba,  Cuba. 
Blake,  Cabboll.    2100  West  14  th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
BuTCHEB,  WiLUAM  Labamt.    With  Metcalf  &  Eddy,  Cons.  Engrs.,  14  Beacon 

St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Chapman,  Paul.    Room  722,  Park  Row  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 
CouGHOT,  Maubioe  Chables.    604  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Daniels,  Thomas  Remington  Holden.    Care,  Indianapolis  Traction  &  Ter- 
minal Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Fenton,  Louis  Gillespie.    446  Third  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
FuLLEB,  Cabl  Hamilton.    521  East  26th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Gbeen,  Chables  Newton.    Asst.  Engr.,  Rapid  Transit  Comm.,  154  Nassau 

St.,  New  York  City. 
Gbiswold,  Rat  Elliott.    Drain,  Ore. 
Hamlin,  William  Euot.    Pres.,  Consolidated  Eng.  &  Constr.  Co.,  1  Madison 

Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Hblleb,  John  Walteb.    21  Gaston  St.,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 
Hott,  John  T.  Note.    406  Prudential  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Hunicke,  William  August.    Engr.,  L.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  liiagnolia.  Ark. 
Johnston,  John  Pabby.    32  West  40th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Kast,  Clabke  Nightingale.     Locating  Engr.,  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  01423 

Mill  St.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
King,  Evebett  Edgab.    Stillwater,  Okla. 
Lee,  John  Louis.    Cafitleton,  Vt. 

LiGHTFOOT,  William  Joseph.    519  Osage  Ave.,  Manhattan,  Kans. 
LovETT,  Geobge  Fbedebick.    Berlin,  N.  H. 
Lyle,  William  Thomas.     Asst.  Prof,  of  Municipal  Eng.,  Lafayette  Coll., 

Easton,  Pa. 
MacNaib,  Henbt  James.    Map  Builder,  112  Water  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Monniche,   Tollef   Bache.     Isthmian   Canal   Comm.,  Mills   Bldg.   Annex, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
MuBBAY,  Chables  Wabben.    Cordele,  €ki. 
NoBTH,  Abthub  Tappan.     Care,  The  McArthur  Bros.   Co.,   Fisher   Bldg., 

Chicago,  111. 
Paine,  Hibbabd  Atwill.    Odessa,  N.  Y. 
Rice,  Hebbebt  Allan.    Assoc.  Prof.,  Civ.  Eng.,  Univ.  of  Kansas,  800  Indiana 

St.,  Lawrence,  Kans. 
Ripley,  Thebon  Monboe.    Barge  Canal  Res.  Engr.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 
Robb,  Louis  Adams.    71  Lincoln  Park,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Sabgent,  Joseph  Andbews.    Ingeniero  Jefe,  la,  Obras  Publicas,  Manzanillo, 

Cuba. 
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Shedd,   Gbobgb   Gabnxtt.     Care,   John   R.    Freeman,    815   Banigan    Bld^., 

Providence,  R.  I. 
Shepabdson,  John  Eaton.    Johnson  City,  Tenn. 
Shibe,  Moses  Edmund.    4940  Washington  Park  PL,  Chicago,  111. 
Simpson,  Esastub  Roland.    16  Cumberland  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Skinneb,  Fbedebiok  Gabdineb.    Seattle,  Wash. 
Stevenson,  William  Fbeeman.    465  West  157th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Stkes,  Geobge  Whitfield.    Mercer,  Pa. 
Tebbell,  Willifobd  Habby.    Clyde,  N.  C. 
Tbaoy,  Louis  Downeb.     Civ.  and  Min.  Engr.,  245  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg 

(Res.,  108  Lincoln  Ave.,  Edgewood  Park,  Allegheny  Co.),  Pa. 
Waoneb,  Feed  J.    Res.  Engr.,  Barge  Canal  Office,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
White,  Abthub  Bubb.     (Bixby  &  White,  Civ.  and  Hydr.  Engrs.),  606  San 

Fernando  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 
Wild,  Hebbebt  Joseph.    Asst.  Engr.  in  Chg.  Alignment,  Pennsylvania  North 

River  Tunnels,  62  Bonn  PI.,  Weehawken,  N.  J. 
Williams,  Samuel  Walteb.    Care,  Southwestern  Bridge  Co.,  Joplin,  Mo. 
Woodabd,  Wilkie.    West  Shore  Station,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

associates. 

MoBE,  Chables  Chubch.     Bridge  Dept.,  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  Co.  of  Wash.; 

Address,  Box  93,  University  Station,  Seattle,  Wash. 
TuBBiLL,  Shebman  Mabsh.    4227  Hamilton  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

JTTNIOBS. 

Adby,  John  Seageb.    1340  Madison  Ave.,  l^ew  York  City. 

Aldebson,  William  Howabd.    Care,  J.  D.  Isaacs,  135  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Aluin,  Chesteb  Salisbuby.    Care,  United  Fruit  Co.,  Bocas  del  Toro,  Panama. 

Bakeb,  Habold  James  Manning.    Fort  Ward,  via  Port  Blakeley,  Wash. 

Bablow,  Alfbed  Eugene,  Jb.    220  West  105th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Campbell,  Henby  Aveby.    787  Market  St.,  Room  225,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cablisle,  Obville  Bebton.    169  West  Slst  St.,  New  York  City. 

Cabteb,  Lesteb  Levi.    Box  1154,  Fresno,  Cal. 

CooPEB,  Fbank  Wesley.  Res.  Shop  Inap.  of  Bridges,  West.  Pac.  Ry.  Co., 
4414  Fifth  Ave.,  East  End,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

CoBP,  Henby  Wiloam.    24  Everett  Ave.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Cbowell,  Fbancis  Stibling.     188  Franklin  PL,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Edwabds,  Dean  Gbay.    Care,  Board  of  Water  Supply,  Walden,  N.  Y. 

Esten,  Howabd  Foss.    128  Cedar  St.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

GiLLEN,  Walteb  Joseph.  Asst.  Engr.,  Board  of  Water  Supply,  New  York 
City,  Brown  Station,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Hale,  Hebbebt  Milleb.  Asst.  Engr.  Designer,  Board  of  Water  Supply,  299 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Hansen,  Paul.  Asst.  Engr.  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Ohio,  912  Harri- 
son Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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JXTNIOBS   {Ooniinued). 

Harbison,  Rusbbll  Edwin.    With  A.  H.  Smith,  Cons.  Engr.,  322  The  Nasby, 

Toledo,  Ohio. 
Hasvet,  Michael  Smith.    Auburn,  Ala. 

Havens,  Vebne  LeRot.    Care,  Mez.  Tram.  Co.,  Mexico  ( Indianilla ) ,  Mexico. 
Hates,  Chables  Edward.    Station  A,  Superior,  Wis. 
Hedden,  Everett  Burr.    30  Orawanpum  St.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Herron,  George  Merrick.    P.  0.  Box  1054,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
HoHL,  Leonard  Louis.    417  Kohl  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Howe,  Harry  Northrop.    Porter  Bldg.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
McLuRE,  Norman  Roosevelt.    Ardmore,  Pa. 
Merriman,  Thaddeus.    Essex  Fells,  N.  J. 
Mitchell,  William  Washington.    Res.  Engr.,  N.  P.  Ry.  Co.,  Drummond, 

Mont. 
MoSER,  Albert  Leo  Brecht.    Care,  E.  A.  Moser,  Cripple  Creek,  Colo. 
Shelet,  Horace  West.    Civ.  and  Min.  Engr.,  P.  O.  Box  34,  Salt  Lake  City, 

Utah. 
Smith,  Robert  Mackinlay.     Chf.  Draftsman,  Laclede  Gas  Light  Co.,  716 

Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Thomson,  Warren  Brown.    10  Moxon  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
TiNKHAM,  Ralph  Russell.    Engr.  with  Russell  Wheel  &  Foundry  Co.,  51 

Smith  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Van  Braku:,  John  Ogden.    718  Monastery  St.,  West  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
Watkins,  Guy  Anderson.    Asst.  Engr.,  Terminal  R.  R.  Assoc,  of  St.  Louis, 

206  Union  Station,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Wilcox,  Frank  Leslie.    615  Frisco  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


DEATHS. 

Clark,  John  Howard.  Elected  Member,  November  4th,  1903;  died  October 
13th,  1907. 

Hequembourg,  Charles  Ezra.  Elected  Member,  June  5th,  1901;  died  Octo- 
ber 17th,  1907. 

Oberndorf,  Paul  Ernest.  Elected  Junior,  February  5th,  1907;  died  Octo- 
ber 13th,  1907. 

Wainwright,  Jonathan.  Elected  Member,  February  3d,  1892;  died  Octo- 
ber nth,  1907. 
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MONTHLY  LIST  OF  RECENT  ENQINEERINO  ARTICLES  OF 

INTEREST. 

(October  8th  to  November  11th,  1907.) 

Note. — This  list  is  published  for  the  purpose  of  placing  before  the 
members  of  the  Society,  the  titles  of  current  engineering  articles, 
which  can  he  referred  to  in  cmy  available  engineering  library,  or  can  he 
procured  by  addressing  the  publication  directly,  the  address  and  price 
being  given  wherever  possible. 

LIST  OP  PUBLICATIONS. 

In  the  subjoined  list  of  articles,  references  are  given  by  the  number 
fixed  to  each  journal  in  this  list: 


pre 
1 


3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
9 
0 
1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

20 
21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 


JoumoZ,  Assoc.  Bng.  Soc.,  81 
Milk  St..  Boston,  Mass.,  80c. 

Proceedings,  Bngrs.  „plub  oi 
Phlla.,  1122  Qlrard  St,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  ^    ^      ^^„   _  , 

Journal,  Franklin  Inst.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  60c.  ^    ^ 

Journal,  Western  Soc.  of  Bngrs.. 
Monadnock  Blk.,  Chicago,  111. 

Transactions,  Can.  Soc.  C.  B., 
Montreal.  Que.,  Canada. 

School  of  Mines  Quarterly,  Co- 
lumbia Univ.,  New  York  City, 
60c. 

Technology  Quarterly,  Mass.  Inst. 
Tech..  Boston,  Mass.,  76c. 

Stevens  Institute  Indicator,  Stevens 
Inst.,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  60c. 

Engineering  Magazine,  New  Tork 
City,  26c.  ,^    ,    „,^ 

Cassier*s  Magazine,  New  York  City, 

25c. 

Engineering  (London),  W.  H. 
Wiley,  New  York  City,  26c. 

The  Engineer  (London),  Inter- 
national News  Co.,  New  York 
City,  36c. 

Engineering  News,  New  York  City, 
i5c.  ,       „    , 

The  Engineering  Record,  New  York 
City   12c. 

Railroad  Qazette,  New  York  City, 
16c. 

Engineering  and  Mining  Journal, 
New  York  City,  15c. 

Street  Railway  Journal,  New  York 
City,   10c. 

Railiray  and  Engineering  Review, 
ChicaRo,  111.,   10c. 

Scientific  American  Supplement, 
New   York   City.    IOp. 

Iran  Age.  New  York  City,  10c. 

Rnilivay  Engineer,  London,  Eng- 
land. 25c. 

Iron  and  Coal  Trade*  Review,  Lon- 
don.   England.    25c. 

Bulletin,  American  Iron  and  Steel 
As^oo.,   Philadelphia.   Pa. 

Avicrii-an  Gas  Light  Journal,  New 
York  City.  10c. 

Atncrican  Engineer,  New  York 
City    20c. 

Electrical  Review,  London,  Eng- 
land. 


27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 


33 
34 

35 

37 

38 


40 
41 

42 

43 

44 

45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 

54 


Electrical    World,   New  York   City, 

Journal,  New  England  Water- 
Works  Assoc,  Boston,  Mass.,  fl> 

Journal,  Society  of  Arts.  London. 
England,  16c. 

Annates  des  Travaux  Publics  de 
Belgique,  Brussels,  Belgium. 

Annales  de  VAssoc.  des  Ing.  Sortis 
des  Ecoles  Spiciales  de  Oand, 
Brussels,  Belgium. 

M^oires  et  Compte  Rendu  des 
Travaux,  Soc.  Ing.  Civ.  de 
France,  Paris,  Prance. 

Le  Oi^nie  Civil,  Paris,  France. 

Portefeuille  Bconofni<iues  des  Ma- 
chines,  Paris,  France. 

Nouvelles  Annales  de  la  Construc- 
tion, Paris,  France. 

Revue  de  MScanique,  Paris,  France. 

Revue  (Hn^ale  des  Chemins  de 
Per  et  des  Tramways,  Paris, 
France. 

Railwa/y  Age,  Chicago.  111.,  10c. 

Modern  Machinery,  Chicago,  111** 
10c. 

Proceedings,  Am.  Inst.  Elec. 
Engrs..  New  York  City.  60c. 

Anales  des  Ponts  et  ChaussSes, 
Paris,  France. 

Journal,  Military  Service  Institu- 
tion. Governor's  Island,  New 
York   Harbor,  60c. 

Mines  and  Minerals,  Scranton.  Pa.. 
20c. 

Scientific  American,  New  York  City, 
8c. 

Mechanical  Engineer,  Manchester. 
England. 

Zcitschrift,  Vereln  Deutscher  In- 
gonieure.  Berlin,  OenxMiny. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Baumesen,  Berlin. 
Germany. 

Stahl  und  Eiscn,  DQsseldorf,  Ger- 
many. 

Deutsche  Bauzcitung,  Berlin.  Oer- 
many. 

Rignsrhe  Induatrie-Zeitung,  Riga. 
Russia. 

Zeitschrift,  Oesterrelchlscher  lo- 
gon feur  und  Archltekten  Verein, 
Vienna.  Austria. 

Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  B..  New 
York  City.  |5. 
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(55)  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  M.  B..  New  (71)  Journal,  Iron  and  Steel  Inst.,  Lon- 

York  City.  JIO.  don,  England. 

(56)  Transactions,       Am.       Inst.       Mln.  (72)  Electric  Railway  Revieto,   Chicago, 

Bngrs.,  New  York  City,  $5.  III.,  10c. 

(57)  Colliery    Guardian,    London,    Eng-  (73)   Electrician,   London,   England,   18c. 

land.  (74)   Transactions,     Inst,    of    Mln.    and 

(58)  Proceedinffs,  Eng.  Soe.  W.  Pa.,  803  Metal,  London,  England. 

.-^x       S'ulton  Bldg..  Pittsburg.  Pa.,  60c.  (75)  Procccdini^g,  Inst,  of  Mech.  Bngrs., 

(59)  Transactions,  Mining  Inst,  of  Scot-  London,  England. 

land,     London     and     Newcastle-  (76)  Brick,  Chicago.  111.,  10c. 

..^.       upon-Tyne,  England.  (77)  Joumai,    Inst.    Elec.    Bngrs.,    Lon- 

(60)  Municipal      Engineering,      Indian-  don,  England. 

apolls,  Ind.,  26c.  (78)  Beton  und  Eiscn,  Vienna.  Austria. 

(61)  Proceedings,       Western       Railway  (79)  Forscherarbeiten,    Vienna,    Austria. 

Club,  226  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  (80)   Tonindustrie-ZeiPung,    Berlin,    Ger- 

111..  26c.  many. 

(62)  Industrial    World,    69    Ninth    St.,  (^D  Zeitschrift  fUr  Architektur  und  In- 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  genieurwesen,    Wiesbaden,     Ger- 

**'*  ^'E^ndon.'  Zl^Unt"-  '"^  °-  '-  (82)  Din^ri    PolytecHnUcf^    Journal. 

\ti\  oSKSi  ^tZ.?."^}  Clt7,  20c  (83)  P,l'|?ii^°"""'New   York    City, 

(fto)  Ofjlcial     Proceedings,     New     York  I6c 

Railroad  Club.   Brooklyn,   N.  Y.,  (84)  Le  Ciment.  Paris.  Prance. 

,..^    ,  ^°^'  (85)  Proceedings,  Am.  Ry.  Eng.  and  M. 

(60)  Journal  of  Gas  Lighting,   London,  of  W.  Assoc.,  Chicago,  111. 

England.  16c.  (86)   Engineering-Contracting.ChXcaao^Vl. 

(67)  Cement     and     Engineerina     Netoa  ^*^^  Roadmaster  and  Foreman,  Chicago, 

Chicago    111.,  26c                   *'"v*»  Hl.^  10c. 

(fiR's   ]if4«t««./.    tL.^^^i    t  '  m        «.     ,     -  (88)  Bulletin   of   the   International    Ry. 

f70)   fn2S?PW^    &-,^°''*°5;   Bn^and.  Congress    Assoc.    Brussels,    Bel- 

(70)  ^wgJJJjertnj    Revieto,     New    York,  glum. 


Bridge.  "^^  ^P  ARTICLES. 

The  Quebec  Bridge  Wreck.*     (13)     Oct,  10. 

*'®"ort°'l8*^*  Viaduct  for  the  Cala  Mineral  Railway.  Seville.*     Mateo  Clark.     (11) 

The  Manhattan  Bridge  Pedestal.*     (14)     Oct.  19 

The  Erection  of  the  Mocdna  Creek  Viaduct.*  '  (14)     Oct    26 

Page  Bascule  Ratlroad  Bridge  over  the  Chicago  River.*  '  (18)     Oct.  26. 

Theodore  Cooper  on  the  Quebec  JBrldge  and  its  Failure.     (13)       Oct.  81. 

Bridge  of  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  Pierre.  S.  D.*      (40)     Nov    1 

The  New  Homberg  Bridge.*     (12)     Nov.  1 

The  Compressive  Member.*     Horace  E.  Horton.     (18)     Nov    2 

The  Lacing  of  (Compression  Members.*     C.   T.   Morris.  Assoc. 'm.   Am.   Soc.   C.   B. 

\la)       NOV.   7. 

The  Reconstruction  of  the  Anchor  Piers  of  the  Poughkeepsle  Brldxe  *     f  14)     Nov   9 
Ponts^^e  Chemins  de  Per  &  une  Travfie  et  &  Vole  Noiiiale^     B    PentecCte.      (38) 

Stabintfi^des  Voutelettes  Constituant  le  Platelage  des  Ponts  Mfitalllques.*     P.  Cau- 

Elsenbetontrftger  fttr  grosse  Spannweiten,  System  Vlerendeel.     (Prom  a  tranqlRtinn 

by  Dr.  P.  Gobauer.)     (78)     Serial  beglhning  J^t.  ^  translation 

I>er  Bljsturz  der  Brticke  Uber  den  St.  Lorenz-Strom  in  Quebec   (Kanada).*      (51) 

Blectrlcal. 

"°%foZi"°BrB"^^BTg"'''(«  ""felt"''  ^""'^^  '"  HJgh-Potentlal  Transmls- 

■^^  ?^^^%^Ti"'hZZ.  "AaT'XV^"""'  ''"•''»"<=«•  '-  Hlgh-Tenslon  8y.- 

Telephonic  Transmission  Measurements.*     B.  S.  Cohen  and  G.  M.  Shepherd.     (77) 
Sept.  '      \      f 

The  Present  State  of  Direct  Current  Design  as  Influenced  by  Interooles  *     ir   w««ii 
ley  Page  and  Pielder  J.  Hiss.     (77)     Sept.  mierpoies.       f.  Hand- 

Hot-Wlre  Wattmeters  and  Oscillographs.*    J.  T.  Irwin.     (77)     Sept. 

•Illustrated. 
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eicctriciO— (Continued; . 

A  New  Type  of  Induction  Motor.*     Louis  J.  Hunt.      (77)     Sept. 

Further  Notes  on  Electrical  Conductivity:  Stationary  ConUcts,  Oiled  and  Dry.* 
William  Browning.     (77)     Sept. 

Electric  "Valves."*     E.  W.  Moss.     (Abstract.)      (77)     Sept. 

The  Induction  Motor.*     Robert  Rankin.     (Abstract.)      (77)      Sept. 

Constants  of  Cables  and  Magnetic  Conductors.*     Ernst  J.  Berg.      (42)      Oct. 

The  Secondary  Current  of  the  Induction  Coll.*     H.  Clyde  Snook.      (3)     Oct. 

Long  Distance  Wireless  Telephony.*     R.  A.  Fessenden.      (73)     Oct.  4. 

Test  of  a  Combined  Railway  and  Lighting  Plant.*     (17)     Oct.  5. 

The  Comparative  Development  of  Gas  and  Electricity  as  Illumlnants.*  J.  C.  Angus. 
(Paper  read  before  the  North  of  England  Gas  Mgrs.  Assoc.)      (66)     Oct.  8. 

On  Transformer  Indicator  Diagrams.*  T.  R.  Lyie.  (Abstract  of  paper  read  before 
the  Physical  Soc.)      (73)     Oct.  11. 

A  Graphical  Method  of  Determining  the  Voltage  Drop  In  Power  Distribution  Sys- 
tems.*     (27)     Oct.  11. 

Hydro-Electric  Power  and  Transmission  Plant  at  West  Buxton,  Maine.*  (27) 
Oct,  12. 

Unbalanced  Loads  in  Two-Phase  to  Three-Phase  Transformation.*  Bernh.  F.  Jakob- 
sen.     (27)     Oct.  12. 

Electrical  Rolling  Transporters.*     (12)     Oct.  18. 

Excitation  Characteristics  of  the  Synchronous  Mctor.*  A.  S.  Langsdorf.  (27) 
Oct.  19. 

A  Pupin  Cable  in  Deep  Water.*     L.  Ramakers.      (19)     Oct.  19. 

Combined  Gas  and  Electricity  Works  at  Ascot.*      (73)   Oct,  25;    (26)   Oct.  25. 

Observations  on  the  Electric  Arc*     W.  L.  Upson.     (73)     Serial  beginning  Oct.  25. 

The  Supply  of  Electrical  Energy  for  Industrial  Purposes  by  the  Manchester  Corpo- 
ration.*     (27)     Oct.  26. 

The  Thury  Direct-Current  Transmission  System.     D.  Kos.     (27)     Oct.  26. 

Public  Light  Service,  Corporate  and  Municipal ;  a  Study  of  the  Cost  of  Electric 
Stations.     Judson  H.  Boughton.     (9)      Nov. 

Windmill  Electricity  Works  in  Denmark.*     (26)     Nov.  1. 

Telephone  Manufacturing  at  Liverpool.*      (26)      Nov.  1. 

Remodeled  Station  of  the  Watertown  Light  A  Power  Company.*      (27)      Nov.  2. 

Direct-Current  Motors,  their  Action  and  Control.*  F.  B.  Crocker  and  M.  Arendt. 
(27)      Serial  beginning  Nov.  2. 

Wiring  with  Iron  Conduit.*     Louis  J.  Auerbacher.      (27)      Nov.  2. 

Redondo  Power  Station  of  the  Pacific  Light  &  Power  Company.*     (72)     Nov.  2. 

Distribution  and  Breadth  Coefficients  of  Alternators.*     N.  Stahl.      (27)      Nov.  9. 

Les  Commutateurs  T616phoniques  Multiples  &  Batterie  Centrale  et  ft  Signaux  Lumi- 
neux.*     A.  Le  Vergnier.      (33)      Sept.  28. 

La  Station  Centrale  d'Blectricit6  de  I'Bxpositlon  Internationale  Maritime  de  Bor- 
deaux.*    Ch.  Dantin.     (33)     Oct.  19. 

L'Eincaclt6  des  Paratonnerres  pour  Chemin6es  d'Usines.*      (33)     Oct.  26. 

Ein  neues  Verfahren  zur  Nutzbarmachung  der  Bremslelstung  elnes  Prflffeldes  fflr 
Kraftmaschinen.     B.  Kaufmann.     (48)     Oct.  12. 

Der  Einphasen-Wechselstrommotor.     A.  Linker.      (82)     Serial  beginning  Oct.  12. 

Marine. 

The  Marine  Type  of  Beam  Engines.*     R.  C.  Monteagle.     (7)     Sept. 
The  New  Cable  Steamer  Guardian.     (27)   Oct.  18  ;   (73)   Oct.  18. 
Grue  de  150  Tonnes  des  Chantiers  Navals  John  Brown  ft  Clydebank   (Angleterre).* 
(33)      Oct.  12. 

MecluinlcnI. 

Petrol  Motor- Omnibuses.     W.  Worby  Beaumont.     (75)     Mar. 

Effects  of  Steam-Jacketing  in  Diminishing  Condensation  and  Leakage.     H.  L.  Cal- 

lendar.     (75)     May. 
Wastes  from  Lowell  Gas  Light  Company's  Yard.     Arthur  T.  Safford.      (Paper  read 

before  the  Boston  Soc.  of  Civ.  Engrs.)      (1)     Sept. 
The  Equipment  of  Steam  Turbine  Generating  Stations.*     R.  J.  Kaula.     (Abstract.) 

(77)     Sept. 
Gas-Power  Central  Station  of  the  Duquesne  Light  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.     Norman  C. 

MacPherson.      (42)     Sept. 
Bursting  Strength  of  Malleable- Iron  Pipe  Fittings.*      (64)     Oct. 
Combustion  of  Fuels.      (64)     Oct. 

A  New  Development  in  Air  Compressors.*     Frederick  A.  Halsey.     (64)     Oct 
Diagram    for    Determining    Pipe    Sizes    Necessary    to    Supply    Direct   Radiation    at 

Varying  Losses   in  Pressure  and   at  Varying  Distances.*     Arthur  McGonagle. 

(70)     Oct. 

The  Combined  Pressure  and  Vacuum  System  of  Steam  Heating.*  George  D.  Hoff- 
man. (Paper  read  before  the  Amer.  Soc.  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Engrs.) 
(70)     Oct. 

Formula  for  Pipe  Sizes  In  Hot  Water  Heating.*  Oliver  H.  Schlemmer.  (Paper 
read  before  the  Amer.  Soc.  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Engrs.)      (70)     Oct. 

*inu8trated. 
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MachanlcftI— (Contloued) . 

The  Illuminating  Power.  In  Ordinary  and  Incandescent  Burners,  of  Coal  Gas,  Water 

Gas,  and  Mixtures  of  the  Two  Gases.     Emlle  Salnte-Clalre  Deyllle.     (Abridged 

tr.  of  paper  read  before  the  Inter.  Photometric  Coinm.)      (66)      Serial  begin- 
ning Oct.  1. 
Parsons  Type  Steam  Turbines.*    Charles  H.  Naylor.     (12)     Oct.  4. 
Thermal    and    Power    Losses    In    Internal-Combustion    Engines.*    A.    H.    Bumand. 

(11)     Serial  beginning  Oct.  4. 
The  Arrangement   of  Cage   Guides   for   Modern   Collieries.*     J.   S.   Barnes.      (22) 

Oct  4. 
Ferro- Alloys  for  Foundry  Use.     E.  Houghton.     (Paper  read  before  the  Brit.  Foun- 

drymen's  Assoc.)      (47)     Oct.  6. 
The  Coalite  Specifications.     (66)     Oct.  8. 
The   Comparatlye   Value   of   Gas   and    Electricity   as    Illumlnants.*      J.    C.    Angus. 

(Paper  read  before  the  North  of  England  Gas  Mgrs.  Assoc.)      (66)     Oct.  8. 
Economy  Tests  of  a  7  600- Kw.  Westlnghouse  Parsons  Steam  Turbine.*     J.  R.  Bib- 
bins.  Jun.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  B.      (13)   Oct.  10;    (14)  Oct.  12;    (64)   Nov.;    (18) 

Oct.  12;   (27)  Oct.  12;   (17)   Oct.  12;   (47)  Nov.  2. 
The  Arthur  Koppel  Company's  New  Works.*     (20)     Oct.  10. 
Liquid  Fuel  for  Internal-Combustion  Engines.     R.  W.  A.  Brewer.  A.  M.  Inst.  C.  B. 

(Paper  read  before  the  Soc.  of  Engrs.)     (47)  Oct.  12. 
Complete  New  Gas- Works  for  Auckland,  New  Zealand.*     Chenery  Suggate,   Assoc. 

M.  Inst.  C.  B.     (66)      Serial  beginning  Oct.  16. 
New  Methods  and  Plant  at  CardifT,  a  Large  Installation  of  West's  Stoking  Machinery 

and  Coke-Handling  Plant.*     (66)     Oct.  16. 
Sulphur  and  Oil  Gas.     P.  W.  Prutzman.     (Paper  read  before  the  Pacific  Coast  Gas 

Assoc.)      (83)     Oct  16. 
Comparative  Economics  In  Operating  Small  Motors  by  Gas,  Gasoline  and  Electricity. 

L.  H.  Newbert.     (Paper  read  before  the  Pacific  Coast  Gas  Assoc.)    (83)    Oct.  15. 
Locomotive  Coals.*     A.  Jacobsen.     (12)     Oct.  18. 
Large  German  Gas  Engines.*     (73)     Serial  beginning  Oct*.  18. 
Some  Practical  Points  In  Steam  Turbine  Construction ;  with  Particular  Reference  to 

the  Parsons  Type.*     St.  John  Chilton.     (Paper  read 'before  the  Amer.  St.  and 

Interurban  Ry.  Assoc.)      (17)     Oct.  19. 
Heating  System  of  the  St.  Francis  Home,  Detroit.  Mich.*      (14)     Oct.  19. 
Melting  Iron  for  Foundry  Purposes.*     E.  L.  Rhead.     (47)     Serial  beginning  Oct.  19. 
Contact  Method  of  Gas  Engine  Ignition.*     E.  J.  Edwards.     (27)     Oct.  19. 
City  of  Bahla  Blanca  (Argentine  Republic)  New  Gas-Works.*      (66)     Oct.  22. 
Maintenance  of  Mains  In   a  Mining  District.*     W.   C.   Jones.      (Paper  read  before 

the  Midland  Assoc,  of  Gas  Mgrs.)      (66)     Oct.  22. 
Heating  and  Ventilating  the  Commercial  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago.*      (14) 

Serial  beginning  Oct.  26. 
Practical  Experience  with  Exhaust-Steam  Turbines.*     Alfred  Gradenwltz.    (9)    Nov. 
Steam  Production  from  the  Cheaper  Grades  of  Anthracite.     William  D.  Bnnls.     (9) 

Nov. 
Cost  of  Power.     C.  T.  Wilkinson.     (64)     Nov. 
The  Thomas  Steam  Calorimeter.*     Carl  C.  Thomas.     (64)     Nov. 
Boiler  Rules.     (Report  of  the  Board  of  Boiler  Rules,  Mass.)      (64)     Nov. 
The  Parker  Steam  Generator.*     (Report  of  the  Comm.  on  Science  and  Arts,  on  the 

invention  of  John  C.  Parker.)      (3)     Nov. 
The  First  Steam  Superheaters.*     Charles  R.  King.      (15)     Nov.  1. 
Test  of   Large  Turbo-Generators   in   the    United   States.*      (12)      Serial    beginning 

Nov.  1. 
A  Modem  Retail  Coal  Pocket.*     Charles  J.  Steffens.     (14)     Nov.  2. 
Boiler  Blow-Off  Connections.*     R.  T.  Strohm.      (27)     Nov.  2. 
Tests  of  Gasoline  Engines  using  Alcohol.     (M)     Nov.  2. 
Steam-Drlven   Transmission    Stations   of   the    Society   Lombarda.    of   Milan,    Italy.* 

(27)     Nov.  9. 
Sur  TEffet  de  la  Compression  de  la  Vapeur  dans  I'Espace  Nuislble  des  Machines  k 

Vapeur.*     J.  Boulvln.     (31)     Pt.  2. 
Fiacre   Automobile   ft   Transmission   par   Plateaux   de   Friction.*      A.    Le   Vergnler. 

(33)     Oct  19. 
Moteur  k  Mouvement  de  Rotation  Continu  systfime  Pittler.*      (33)     Oct.  19. 
Neuere    Sicherheltsvorrlchtungen    ftlr    DampfTordermaschinen.*      J.    Iversen.      (48) 

Oct.  6. 
Der   Einfluss   des    Mischungsverhftltnlsses    auf   die   W&rmeausnutzung   in   der   Gas- 

maschine.     Gustav  Mees.     (48)     Oct.  6. 
Die  Frledrich-Alfred-Htitte  zu  Rhelnhausen.*      (50)     Oct.  9. 
Ueber    Aufbereltung   und    Befdrderung   des    Formsandes    in    den    Glesserelen.*      J. 

KrauR.     ( jO)     Serial  beginning  Oct.  16. 
Die  Beurtheilung  der  Turbokompressoren  auf  Thermodynamlscher  Grundlage.     W. 

Schfile.     (48)     Oct.  19. 
Die  Abhftnglgkeit  der  Wftrmeausnutzung  der  Gasmaschlne  vom  Mlschungsverhftltnis. 

K.  Kutzbach,     (48)     Oct.  19. 
Die  Entwirkelung  und  Bedeutiinjf  der  Dampfschaufeln.*     R.  Rfohter.     f48)     Oct.  26. 


'Illustrated. 
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Mechanical— (Continued) . 

Versuche  tlber  die  Formftnderung  und  die  WiderstandsfiUiigkeit  von  Hohlzylindern 

mit  UDd  ohne  Rippen.*     C.  Bach.     (48)     Oct.  26. 
Die  Schaufelung  von  Francis-Turblnen.*     K.  Korner.     (48)     Oct.  26. 

Metallurgical. 

The  Assay  of  Silver  Bullion  by  Volhard's  Method.    Ernest  A.  Smitt.     (74)     Vol.  16. 
The  McMurtry-Rogers  Process  for  Desulphurising  Copper  Ores  and  Matte.     T.   C. 

Cloud.     (74)     Vol.  16. 
Laboratory  Crucible  and  Muffle  Furnaces.*     George  T.  Holloway.     (74)     Vol.  16. 
The  Use  of  Zinc  in  Assaying  Copper  Matte,  etc.     Donald  M.  Levy.     (74)     Vol.  16. 
Notes  on  a  Modern  Stamp  Mill.*     Gilmour  E.  Brown.     (74)     Vol.  16. 
Sand  Sampling  in  Cyanide  Works.     Duncan  Simpson.     (74)     Vol.  16. 
Treatment   of    the    Precipitate   and   Manipulation    of   the   Tilting   Furnaces    at   the 

Redjang  Lebong  Mine,  Sumatra.     S.  J.  Truscott.     (74)     Vol.  16. 
The  Wallaroo  Smelting  Works.    T.  C.  Cloud.     (74)     Vol.  16. 
The  Assay  of  Antlmonial  Gold  Ores.    William  Kltto.     (74)     Vol.  16. 
The  Tavener  Process.*     L.  A.  E.  Swinney.     (74)     Vol.  16. 
The   Assay  of  Gold  Bars  as   Conducted   in  the  Author's  Assay  Office.     Arthur   C. 

Claudet.     (74)     Vol.  16. 
Vanadium  Steel.     J.  Kent  Smith.     (58)     Oct. 
Recent  Improvements  in  the  Art  of  Slimes  Treatment.*     D.  J.  Kelly.     (Paper  read 

before  the  Western  Assoc,  of  Tech.  Chemists  and  Metallurgists.)      (68)     Oct.  5. 
Operations  and  Tendencies  of  Modern  Mansfeld.*     P.  A.  Wagner  and  J.  S.  G.  Prim- 
rose.    (16)     Oct.  12. 
A  By-Product  Charcoal-Iron  Plant  at  Marquette,  Mich.*      (14)     Oct.  12. 
Dry  Air  for  the  Blast  Furnace.*     James  Scott.     (Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the 

Pittsburg  Foundrymen's  Assoc.)      (22)     Oct.  26. 
Concentration  Upside  Down.*     Walter  Renton  Ingalls.     (16)     Oct.  26. 
Applied  Electro-Metallurgy  up  to  the  End  of  1906.*     John  B.  C.  Kershaw.    (9)    Nov. 
Mill  Building  Progress  in  the  Joplin  District.*     Claude  L.  Watson.     (45)     Nov. 
Copper  Smelting  in  Utah.*     Robert  B.  Brlnsmade.     (45)     Nov. 
Assay  of  Zinc.     Evans  W.  Buskett.     (45)     Nov. 

The  Steptoe  Valley  Mill  and  Smelter.*     Walter  Renton  Ingalls.     (16)     Nov.  2. 
Improvements  in  Milling  Missouri  Zinc  Ores.    W.  B.  Ford.     (16)     Nov.  9. 
Fabrication  &  Froid   des  Tubes  et  Profiles ;   Proc^dds  de  la   Soci6t6  Francaise   de 

M6tallurgie.*     Pierre  Breuil.     (33)     Serial  beginning  Oct.  5. 
Die  Frledrich-Alfred-Hfitte  zu  Rhelnhausen.*      (50)     Oct.  9. 
Zur  Frage  der   Entstehung  von   Bodensauen   und   Graphitansammlungen   in   Hoch- 

ofengestellen.*     Bemhard  Osann.     (50)     Serial  beginning  Oct.  16. 

Military. 

The  Construction  of  Heavy  Ordnance.*     Rogers  Blrnie.     (44)     Nov. 

Essay  on  Field  Artillery.     H.  Langlois.     (Tr.  from  Arm6e  et  Marine  by  S.  Seay, 

Jr.)     (44)     Nov. 
Le  Beton  Arm6  dans  la  Construction  des  Ouvrages  de  Fortification.*     A.  Algrain. 

(30)     Oct. 

Minlni;. 

The   Water   Race   for   the   Chuquitambo    Gold    Mines,    Peru.      G.   F.    Heath.      (74) 

Vol.  16. 
Some  Sampling  Results.    E.  H.  Garthwaite.     (74)     Vol.  16. 
A  Visit  to  the  De  Beers  Consolidated  Diamond  Mines.     Edgar  P.  Rathbone.      (74) 

Vol.  16. 
Electrically- Driven   Centrifugal  Pumping  Plant  at  the  Tywarnhaile  Mine.     W.   R. 

Thomas.     (74)     Vol.  16. 
Development  Results  versus  Stope  Results.*     E.  H.  Garthwaite.      (74)     Vol.  16. 
Transvaal  Commission  Report  on  the  Use  of  Winding  Ropes  and  Safety  Appliances 

in  Pit  Shafts.*     (22)  Oct.  11;   (13)   Serial  beginning  Oct.  SI. 
1200  Horse-Power  Air  Compressor    (Londonderry  Collieries).*    (12)     Oct.  11. 
Un watering  Plant  for  the  Lindal  Moor  Mines.*     (11)     Oct.  11. 
Shaft  Sinking  by  the  Freezing  Process.*     Sydney  F.  Walker.     (16)     Oct.  12. 
Electrical  Pumping   at  Lindal   Moor  Mines.*      (27)    Oct.   18;    (73)    Oct.   18;    (22) 

Oct.  11. 
Arrangements  for  Handling  Coal  Output.*     Floyd  W.  Parsons.     (16)     Oct.  19. 
Care  of  the  Plant  In  Sinking  by  Refrigeration.     Sydney  F.  Walker.     (16)     Oct.  26. 
Mine  Gases   and    Methods   of   Preventing   Explosions.      H.   E.   Gray.      (Abstract    of 

paper  read  before  the  Min.  Inst.)      (16)     Oct.  26. 
Handling  "Sheet  Ground."     J.  H.  Polhemus.     (45)      Nov. 
The  Joplin  Zinc  District.*     R.  L.  Herrick.     (45)     Nov. 
The  Mechanical  Pit-Car  Loader.*      (45)     Nov. 
Mechanical  Conveyors  Applied  to  Longwall  Mining.*     J.  I.  Thomas.      (Paper  read 

before  the  Coal  Min.  Inst,  of  Amer.)      (45)     Nov. 
The  Hydraulic  Shaj|t-Borlng  Machine.*      (57)     Nov.  1. 

'illustrated.  ~ 
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MlBlns— (CootlBiMd) . 

TransTaal  Report  on  Rope  and  Safety  Catches.*    Eustace  M.  Weston.     (16)    Nor.  2. 
Electrically  Driven  Air  Compressors.*      (Mining.)     Andrew  Floyd  Bushnell.     (16) 

Nov.  2. 
Sheet-Ground  Mine  In  Southwest  Missouri.*     D.  T.  Boardman.     (16)     Not.  9. 

MlsceiUuieotts. 

The  Cost  of  Hydraulic  Sluicing  a  Highway  Embankment.     (86)     Oct.  9. 
DeflocculateQ  Graphite.*     E.  G.  Acheson.      (3)     Nov. 

MuoicifMii. 

Back   Filling  Trenches  under  Paved   Streets.*      George   C.   Warren.      (Abstract  of 

paper  read  before  the  Amer.  Soc.  of  Mun.  Impvts.)      (86)  Oct.  9 ;  (60)  Nov. 
Method  of  Building  a  Concrete  Curb.*     (86)     Oct.  30. 
Cleaning  Streets  by  Flushing.     Frank  Aldrlch.     (Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the 

Amer.  Soc.  of  Mun.  Impvts.)      (60)      Nov. 
The  Care  and  Maintenance  of  Parks.*     James  Owen.     (Report  to  the  Amer.  Soc.  of 

Mun.  Impvts.)      (60)     Nov. 
Requirements  for  Treating  Wood  Paving  Blocks.     Geo.   W.  Tlllson.      (Paper  read 

before  the  Amer.  Soc.  of  Mun.  Impvts.)      (60)     Nov. 
Requirements  and  Tests  for  Quality  of  Paving  Bricks.      J.   W.   Howard.      (Paper 

read  before  the  Amer.  Soc.  of  Mun.  Impvts.)      (60)     Nov. 
Guarantee  Clause  In   Paving  Specifications,   its  History   In   Chicago,   111.     John  B. 

Hlttell.      (60)      Nov. 
Rescuing  our  Roads.     George  Ethelbert  Walsh.     (46)      Nov.  9. 

RallnMd. 

Notes  on  Road  Trials  of  Three  Express  Passenger-Engines,  Carried  out  on  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  in  1906.*     Henry  A.  Ivatt.     (75)     May. 

Steam  Locomotive  Versus  Electric  Locomotive.*     Max  Toltz.      (65)      Sept. 

Exposed  Versus  Concealed  and  Semi-Concealed  Car  Lights.  G.  H.  Stickney.  (61) 
Sept. 

The  Grounded  Neutral    (Railroads).*    F.  G.  Clark.     (42)     Sept. 

Steel  Tire^ ;  Causes  of  Defects  and  Failures.*     George  L.  Norris.     (61)     Oct. 

Comparative  Performance  of  Steam  and  Electric  Locomotives.*  Albert  H.  Arm- 
strong.    (42)     Oct. 

The  Development  of  the  American  Locomotive ;  being  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  the  Arts  on  the  Contribution  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.* 
(3)     Oct. 

Note  on  the  New  Iron  Posts  used  by  the  Belgian  State  Railway  for  Wire  Transmis- 
sions for  Operating  Signals.*     L.  Weissenbruch  and  L.  Kirsch.     (88)     Oct. 

A  New  Railway  Car  Dynamometer.*  A.  H.  Emery,  Jr.  (From  American  Ma- 
chinist.)     (88)     Oct. 

Italian  Prairie  Balnncod-Compound  Locomotives,  and  their  Future.*  Charles  R. 
King.      (From  Railway  Machinery.)      (88)      Oct. 

North-Eastern  Railway  Dynamometer  Car.*      (12)     Oct.  4. 

New  Shops  and  Car  Houses  at  Knoxville,  Shop  Practice.*      (17)      Oct.  5. 

Pressed  Steel  Pay-as-you-Enter  Cars  for  Montreal.*      (17)     Oct.  5. 

Hardness  of  Corrugated  Ralls.*     George  L.  Fowler.     (17)     Oct.  5. 

The  Otavi  Railway  in  South  Africa ;  the  Longest  24-in.  Gage  Railway  in  the 
World.*      (13)      Oct.  10. 

Fills  made  from  Cars  Running  on  a  Suspended  Cableway.*      (13)     Oct.  10. 

The  New  Tacoma-Tenino  Line  of  the  Northern  Pacific.*  H.  Cole  Estep.  (15) 
Oct.  11. 

A  Modern  Method  of  Locomotive  Boiler  Washing.      (15)      Oct.   11. 

Express  Locomotive  for  the  Prussian  State  Railways.*      (11)     Oct.  11. 

New  Route  between  Bristol  and  Birmingham.*     (12)     Oct.  11. 

The  Vienna-Baden  Railway.*      (18)      Oct.   12. 

Electrical  Equipment  of  Main  Line  Railways  in  Europe.*  Philip*  Dawson.  (17) 
Oct.  12. 

Electrical  Engineering  Operating  Practice  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
Railroad.*     (Seven  articles.)      (17)     Oct.  12. 

Electrical  Operation  on  the  West  Shore  Railroad.*      (17)     Oct.  12. 

Electrical  Engineering  Operating  Practice  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad.*  (Two 
articles.)      (17)     Oct.  12. 

Electrical  Engineering  Practice  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad.*  (Two  articles.) 
(17)     Oct.  12. 

Electrical  Engineering  Operating  Practice  of  the  West  Jersey  ft  Seashore  Railroad.* 
(Three  articles.)      (17)     Oct.  12. 

Operating  Features  of  the  Electrically  Equipped  Section  of  the  Erie  Railroad.* 
(17)     Oct.  12. 

Steel  Tie  and  Concrete  Construction  on  Utlca  &  Mohawk  Valley  Railway  System, 
Utica,  N.  Y.*     M,  J.  French.     (17)     Oct.  12. 

Lining  a  Tunnel  wfth  Concrete.*     (14)     Oct.  12. 

*  Illustrated. 
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RuilriMd— (Coot  lOHed ) . 

The  Pitcairn  Yard  of  the  PenDsylTania  Railroad.*     (14)     Oct.  12. 

High-Pressure  Lighting  on  the  Midland  Railway.*     Henry  Burgess.      (Paper  read 

before  the  Midland  Junior  Gas  Assoc.)      (66)     Oct.  15. 
Single- Phase  Blectrlc  Traction  on  the  Rochester  Division  of  the  Brie  R.  R.*     W.  N. 

Smith.  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Inst.  B.  B.      (13)   Oct.  17;    (14)   Oct.  12;    (27)   Oct.  12; 

(72)  Oct.  12.  (40)  Oct.  11;  (15)   Serial  beginning  Oct.  11;  (17)  Oct.  12;  (18) 

Nov.  9. 
New  Dynamometer  Car  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.*     (13)     Oct.  17. 
The  Toltz  Locomotive  Superheater.*      (40)      Oct.  18. 
A  Method  of  Uniform  Signaling.     (Report  of  Comm.  to  the  Ry.  Signal  Assoc.)      (18) 

Oct.  18. 
Rail  Corrugation.*     A.  L.  C.  Fell.     (Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  Mun.  Tram- 
ways Assoc.)      (12)   Oct.  18;   (73)   Oct.  4. 
Richmond  it  Chesapeake  Bay  Railway.*     (72)     Oct.  19. 
Los  Angeles  Interurban  and  Pacific  Blectric  Railways ;  Bridges  and  Culverts.*     (72) 

Oct.  19. 
Recent  Developments  in  Steam  Turbine  Power  Station  Work,  with   Special  Refer- 
ence to  the  Fort  Wayne  ft  Wabash  Valley  Traction  Company  Spy  Run  Station.* 

J.  R.  Bibbins.     (Paper  read  before  the  Amer.  St.  and  Interurban  Ry.  Assoc.) 

(17)      Oct.  19. 
The  Influence  of  the  Design  of  Railway  Structures  on  Economy  of  Operation.*     H. 

T.  Campion  and  William  McClellan.      (17)     Oct.  19. 
Power  Plant  of  the  Gulfport  and  Mississippi  Traction  Co.*       Bar]  F.  Scott.  M.  Am. 

Soc.  M.  B.     (14)     Oct.  19. 
Machine  for  Tunneling  in  Shale.     (14)     Oct.  19. 
The  Park  Royal  Generating  Station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway.  London.*      (27) 

Oct.  19. 
Survey   of  the  Madeira  and  Mamore  R.  R.    in  Brazil.*     Brnest  H.   Liebel.      (13) 

OcL  24. 
Blectric    Signalling    Installations   at    Buston    and    Crewe    Stations.*       (73)      Serial 

beginning  Oct.  25. 
The  Application  of  Highly  Superheated  Steam  to  Locomotives.     Robert  Oarbe.    (12) 

Serial  beginning  Oct.  25. 
Smoke- Jacks  for  Engine  Houses.*      (15)     Oct.  25. 

Self-Propelling  Steam  Breakdown  Cranes  for  Railway  Work.*      (47)     Oct.  26. 
Power  System  of  the  Spokane  &  Inland  Railway.*-    (72)     Oct.  26. 
Report « on    Roundhouse    Smoke- Jacks.*       (Comm.    of   the    Assoc,    of   Ry.    Supts.    of 

Bridges  and  Buildings.)      (18)     Oct.  26. 
Diagram  showing  Increasing  Cost  of  Rock  Excavation  as  Cuts  Become  Shallow.*     L. 

N.  Jenssen.     (86)     Oct.  30. 
The  Detroit  River  Tunnel.*      (13)   Oct.  31;    (14)   Nov.  9. 
American  Railway  Practice.*      Hy.  C.   King.      (Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the 

Jun.  Eng.  Soc.)      (21)      Serial  beginning  Nov. 
Combined  Block  Instrument;  L.  and  North  Western  Railway.*      (21)     Nov. 
An  Important  Development  in  Roundhouse  Design  and  Operation ;  Northern  Pacific 

Railway.*      (25)     Nov. 
Electric  Locomotives  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.*     (25)  Nov;   (12)  Oct.  25. 
Heavy  Electric  Traction  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad.*     (25) 

Nov. 
Twelve- Wheel  Freight  Locomotive,  Norfolk  ft  Western  Railway.*      (25)     Nov. 
The  First  Steam  Superheaters.*     Charles  R.  King.      (15)     Nov.  1. 
Standards   of   the   American   Street   and    Interurban   Railway   Engineering   Associa- 
tion.*     (15)      Nov.  1. 
Maintenance  of  Automatic  Block  Signals.      (Extract  from  Report  of  Comm.  to  the 

Ry.  Signal  Assoc.)      (15)     Nov.  1. 
The  Mechanical  Plant  for  the  Construction  of  the  Tauern  Tunnel  in  Austria.*     (14) 

Nov.  2. 
Portable  Sub-Station  for  Rochester  ft  Sodus  Bay  Railway.*     B.  C.  Amesbury.     (17) 

Nov.  2. 
Fireproof   Car   House   and   Repair   Shop   for   the   Springfield    Consolidated   Railway 

Company.*      (17)      Nov.  2. 
The  Philadelphia  ft  Western  Railroad's  Automatic  Blectric  Block  Signal   System.* 

(17)     Nov.  2. 
Emergency   Valve  for  Straight  Air- Brake  Equipments  and  a  Pneumatic  Governor. 

(17)      Nov.  2. 
Mallet  Compound  of  Moderate  Weight.*     (Central  Ry.  of  Brazil.)      (18)     Nov.  2. 
Pacific  Locomotives  for  the  New  York,  New  Haven  ft  Hartford.*     (15)  Nov.  8;  (25) 

Nov. 
Standard  Location  for  Third  Rail  Conductors.*      (Abstract  of  Report  to  the  Amer. 

Ry.  Assoc.)      (15)  Nov.  8;  (17)  Nov.  9. 
The  Hayden  Locomotive  Stoker.*     (40)     Nov.  8. 
Standardization  of  Electric  Railway  Equipment.*      (Extracts  from  report  of  Comm. 

to  Amer.   St.  and   Interurban  Ry.  Eng.  Assoc.)      (18)    Nov.   9;    (17)    Oct.   5; 

Oct.  19. 


*  Illustrated. 
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Railroad— (Contlnaed) . 

Report  on   Rail   Corrugation,    Presented   at  the   Eleventh   Annual   Meeting   of   the 

German  Street  and  Interurhan  Railway  Association.*     (17)     Not.  9. 
Six-Tracking  and  Reconstruction   of  the  Harlem  River  Branch  of  the  New  York, 

New  Haven  A  Hartford  R.  R.*      (14)     Nov.  9. 
Construction  Methods  in  the  Second  Bergen  Hill  Tunnel  of  the  Lackawanna  R.  R.* 

(14)     Nov.  9. 
Le  M6tropolitain  &  Marchandises  de  Chicago.*     Jacques  Le  Chatelier.     (38)     Oct. 
Les  Travauz  du  Tunnel  de  Gattico    (Lombardie).*      (From  BchioeU!,  Bauzeitung.) 

(33)      Oct.  6. 
Uber  Schienenwanderung  an  der  NeuerdfTneten  Wocheinerbahn  uftchst  Triest.    Alfred 

Wirth.     (53)     Sept.  27. 
Neuere  Wagenkipper.*     Qeorg  v.  Hauff Stengel.     (48)     Sept.  28. 
Uber  die  Bestimmung  der  Achsbelastungen  bei  Lokomotiven.*     A.  Kutschera.     (53) 

Serial  beginning  Oct.  11. 
Mittel  zur  Beseitigung  des  Spielraumes  zwischen  Schiene  und  Lasche.     (Abgenfltzte 

Laschenkammem.)*     Leon  Bdelsteln.     (53)     Oct.  18. 
Untersuchung  der  Widerst&nde  elner  3/3-Gekuppelten  Lokomotive.     R.  Sanzln.    (48) 

Oct.  26. 

Railroad,  Street. 

Experience  with  a  Grounded  Neutral  on  the  High-Tension  System  of  the  Inter- 
borough  Rapid  Transit  Company.*     George  I.  Rhodes.     (42)     Sept. 

The  Market  Street  Subway.  Philadelphia.*     (14)     Oct.  12. 

Operating  Features  of  the  Fifty-Ninth  Street  Statton  of  the  Interborough  Rapid 
Transit  Company.*     (17)     Oct.  12. 

A  Year's  Experience  with  Gas  Engines.  (Boston  Elevated  Ry.  Ck>.)  Paul  Winsor. 
(Paper  read  before  the  Amer.  St.  and  Interurban  Ry.  Assoc.)      (17)     Oct.  19. 

Recent  Improvements  In  Control  Apparatus  for  Railway  Equipments.  F.  E.  Case. 
(Paper  read  before  the  Amer.  St.  and  Interurban  Ry.  Assoc.)      (17)     Oct.  19. 

Curtis  Turbines  in  Railway  Service.*     August  H.  Kruesl.     (17)     Oct.  19. 

New  Surface  Passenger  Car  for  Brooklyn.*     (17)  Nov.  2;   (72)  Oct.  26. 

Rehabilitating  the  Tracks  of  the  Chicago  City  Railway.*      (17)     Oct.  26. 

The  Use  of  the  T-Rail  In  Cities.*  C.  Gordon  Reel.  (Paper  read  before  the  Amer. 
St.  and  Interurban  Ry.  Assoc.)      (17)     Oct.  26. 

A  New  Electric  Railway  Signal.*      (17)      Nov.  2. 

The  Hochelaga  Power  Station  of  the  Montreal  Street  Railway  Company.*  (17) 
Nov.  9. 

Sanitary. 

Studies    of    Sewage    Distributors    for    Trickling    Filters.*      C.-E.    A.    Winslow    and 

others.     (7)     Sept. 
The  Time  Passage  of  Liquid  through  Percolating  Beds.     William   Clifford,   Assoc. 

M.  Inst.  C.  E.     (From  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Industry.)      (13)     Oct.  17. 
Sewage  Disposal  Plant  at  Kew  Beach,   Toronto,  Ont.*     C.  H.  Rust.      (Paper  read 

before  the  Amer.  Soc.  of  Mun.  Impvts.)      (60)  Nov.;   (14)  Nov.  9. 
Back  Filling  Trenches.      George  C.   Warren.      (Paper  read   before  the  Amer.    Soc. 

of  Mun.  Impvts.)      (60)     Nov. 
Reinforced  Concrete  Sewers  In  Staten  Island.*      (14)      Nov.  2. 
Report  on  Sewage  Disposal  of  the  Calumet  District  through  the  Chicago  Drainage 

Canal.*     Rudolph  Hering.      (Abstract  of  Report  to  Trustees  of  the  San.  Dist. 

of  Chic.)      (13)  Nov.  7;   (14)  Oct.  26. 
Water   Supply  and  Sewerage   of  the  New  Industrial   Town  of  Gary,   Ind.*      (13) 

Nov.  7. 
The  Ingleside  Sewer,  Borough  of  Queens,  New  York  City.*     (14)     Nov.  9. 

Stnictaral. 

Some  Phenomena  of  Permanent  Deformation  in  Metals.*     G.  H.  Gulliver.    (75)    May. 

Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Reinforced  Concrete  of  the  Engineers'  Club  of 
St.  Louis  Embodied  in  the  Building  Ordinances  of  the  City  of  St.  Louis.  (Spec- 
ifications.)     (1)      Sept. 

Sound  Concrete  Construction.    J.  T.  Noble  Anderson.     (12)     Serial  beginning  Oct.  4. 

Methods  and  Cost  of  Erecting  a  6-Story  Reinforced  Concrete  Building.*    (86)    Oct.  9. 

The  Cost  of  Six  Ice  Houses.     (86)     Oct.  9. 

Maximum  Length  of  Service  for  Poles,  Ties  and  Timbers.     (17)     Oct.  12. 

The  New  Plaster  Mill  of  the  American  Gypsum  Co.*     (14)     Oct.  12. 

Compressol  System  of  Making  Concrete  Foundations.*     (86)     Oct.  16. 

Method  and  Cost  of  Building  a  Reinforced  Concrete  Car  Bam.*      (86)     Oct.  23. 

A  Note  on  the  Effect  of  the  Time  Element  in  Loading  Reinforced  Concrete  Beams.* 
W.  K.  Hatt.     (Paper  read  before  the  Amer.  Soc.  for  Testing  Materials.)      (13) 

Oct.  24. 
Action  of  Sea  Water  on  Concrete.     (Report  of  a  Comm.  to  the  Assoc,  of  Ry.  Supts. 

of  Bridges  and  Buildings.)      (18)     Oct.  26. 
Method  and  Cost  of  Building  a  Reinforced  Concrete  Garage.*     (86)     Oct.  80. 

*Illustrated. 
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Structural— (Cbntlnued). 

The  Cost  of  Six  Tool  Houses.     (86)     Oct.  80. 

Classification  and  Uses  of  Cement.     Samuel  S.  Sadtler.     (3)     Nov. 

Erecting  a  Heavy  Steel  Building  with  Jinniwinks.*     (14)     Nov.  2. 

Heavy  Foundations  for  the  New  Steel  Works  at  Gary,  Ind.*      (14)     Nov.  2. 

Reinforced  Concrete  Regulations  In  Philadelphia.     (14)     Nov.  2. 

Cost  of  Molding  and  Laying  Concrete  Blocks  for  a  Factory  Building.*    (86)    Nov.  6. 

The  Cost  of  Erecting  a  Blacksmith  Shop,  Barn  and  Telegraph  Office.     (86)     Nov.  6. 

Sea  Worm  on  the  Florida  Bast  Coast.*     (40)     Nov.  8. 

The  German-American  Insurance  Building,  New  York.*      (14)     Nov.  9. 

Clrculaire  Prussienne  Relative  aux  Constructions  en  Ciment  Arm6.      (84)      Serial 

beginning  Sept. 
Die  Brandversuche  im  Wiener  Modelltheater.     H.  Chr.   Nussbaum.      (81)      Vol.   3. 

1907. 
Bestimmung  der  Deformlerung  einer  Elsenbetonplatte  und  der  auf  Ihr  Errichteten 

Gebftude.*     J.  Bttrgin.     (81)     Vol.  3,  1907. 
Neue   Leipziger   Baumwollspinnerei   in   Leipzig- Lindenan.*     Em.   Haimovlci.      (78) 

Oct. 
Die  neue  Badlsche  Landesbauordnung.  R.  Baumeister.     (51)     Oct.  5. 
Der  Flachtrftger.    L.  Vianello.     (48)     Oct.  19. 

Water  Supply. 

History  of  Hydro- Electric  and  Gas  Development  In  Central  California.*  John  A. 
Britton.     (Paper  read  before  the  Pacific  Coast  Gas  Assoc.)      (83)     Oct.  15. 

Three  Low-Head  Hydro-Electric  Developments  in  Michigan.*  (14)  Serial  begin- 
ning Oct.  19. 

Hydraulic  Excavation  and  Dam  Building  at  the  Croton  and  Lyons  Dam  in  Michi- 
gan.*    Wm.  G.  Fargo.     (13)     Oct.  24. 

The  Rio  de  Janeiro  Power  Scheme.*      (12)     Oct.  25. 

The  Construction  of  a  Syphon  in  Upper  Egypt.*     F.  Newhaus.     (12)     Oct.  25. 

An  Unusual  Plant  for  Constructing  a  Submarine  Tunnel  at  Chicago.*     (14)     Oct.  26. 

New  Apparatus  for  the  Sterilization  of  Drinking  Water  by  Heat.*      (13)     Oct.  31. 

Camden's  Artesian  Water  Supply  is  not  Derived  from  the  Delaware  River  by  Infil- 
tration.*    Oscar  C.  S.  Carter.      (3)     Nov. 

The  Rand  Water  Board  Plant  and  Works.*     (12)     Ser\^l  beginning  Nov.  1. 

Sand  Filtration  of  Water.     Andrew  Williamson.      (11)     Serial  beginning  Nov.  1. 

The  Hydro-Electric  Development  in  the  St.  Mary's  River  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Mich.*     (14)     Nov.  2. 

Method  and  Cost  of  Building  a  Reinforced  Concrete  Reservoir.*      (86)     Nov.  6. 

Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  of  the  New  Industrial  Town  of  Gary,  Ind.*  (13) 
Nov.  7. 

Some  Notes  on  Oriental  Water- Works.*  George  A.  Johnson.  (Abstract  of  paper 
read  before  the  Amer.  Water- Works  Assoc.)      (13)     Nov.  7. 

Note  sur  les  Compteurs  d'Eau.*     Daries.     (37)     Sept.  30. 

Le  Canal  d'Irrlgatlon  D6rlv6  de  L'H6rault  et  les  Projets  de  Canaux  D6riv6s  du 
Rhone.*     Francis  Marre.     (33)     Oct.  5. 

Siphons  &  Purge  d'Air  Automatique  pour  1' Irrigation  et  le  Drainage  des  COtes 
Abrltfies  par  des  Digues.*      (33)     Oct.  12. 
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To  BE  Presented  December  18th,  1907. 


For  a  number  of  years  the  disposal  of  municipal  refuse  in  the 
Borough  of  Richmond,  New  York  City,  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
concern  to  responsible  authorities.  The  first  attempt  to  deal  qjb- 
tematically  with  solid  organic  waste  was  made  in  1896,  when  the 
former  Village  of  New  Brighton  erected  a  Brownlee  crematory,  and 
collected  garbage  separated  from  other  refuse.  In  1898,  the  general 
Department  of  Street  Cleaning  introduced  the  separation  syBtem 
throughout  the  Borough  of  Eichmond,  and  ashes,  rubbish,  and  street 
sweepings  were  used  for  filling  sunken  lots,  while  garbage  within 
economical  hauling  distance  of  a  Dixon  crematory  (erected  in  1899) 
was  destroyed,  the  remainder  being  mixed  with  ashes,  etc,  and  dumped 
on  isolated  properties.  In  1902,  when  the  city  charter  was  amefoded, 
the  collection  and  disposal  of  refuse,  with  other  street-cleaning  work» 
came  under  the  control  of  the  Borough  President. 


NoTK.— These  papers  are  issued  before  the  date  set  for  presentation  and  discusBion. 
Correspondence  is  invited  from  those  who  cannot  be  present  at  the  meeting,  and  may  be 
sent  by  mail  to  the  Secretary.  Discusnion,  either  oral  or  written,  will  be  published  m  a 
subsequent  number  of  Proceedings^  and,  when  finally  closed,  the  papers,  with  diacuasloo 
in  full,  will  be  published  In  Transactions. 
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The  writer  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Street  Cleaning 
in  1904,  and  found  the  conditions  regarding  refuse  disposal  as  follows : 

1. — ^The  separation  of  garbage  from  ashes  and  rubbish  was  im- 
perfect. Short-haul  ash  dumps  were  sources  of  complaint.  Land  for 
the  disposal  of  refuse  was  becoming  scarce.  The  cremation  of  garbage 
as  practiced  was  costly  and  unsatisfactory.  Little  trouble  was  experi- 
enced in  the  use  of  street  sweepings  for  filling  sunken  lots,  as  macadam 
roads  adjoined  paved  streets  and  the  sweepings  contained  relatively 
smail  percentages  of  organic  matter. 

2. — The  loss  of  short-haul  dumping  grounds  had  progressed  to  the 
point  where  provision  for  power  transportation  to  waste  lands,  or  some 
other  means  of  final  disposition  of  household  refuse,  became  necessary. 
Efforts  to  obtain  a  reasonable  rate  of  transportation  by  street  railway 
to  outlying  properties  failed.  Examination,  tests,  and  studies  of  exist- 
ing garbage  crematories  offered  no  hopes  of  satisfying  permanently 
the  requirements  of  economical  and  sanitary  final  disposition.  The 
location,  population,  and  topography  of  the  built-up  districts  under 
consideration  rendered  any  means  of  disposal  other  than  incineration 
inadvisable. 

After  a  study  of  available  publications  on  the  subject,  it  became 
evident  that  the  British  method  of  destroying  mixed  refuse  would 
solve  the  problem  if  the  local  refuse  contained  enough  combustible 
material  to  consume  all  noxious  wastes  without  nuisance,  and  provided 
that  a  reasonable  degree  of  economy  in  operation  could  be  attained. 

From  various  books,  reports,  etc.,  the  following  general  abstract 
of  English  practice  in  destroying  mixed  refuse  was  compiled: 

A, — Refuse  destructors  are  centrally  located  in  populous  districts, 
and  are  reported  to  be  operated  without  nuisance. 

B. — ^Average  British  household  refuse  consists  of  one-third  com- 
bustible, one-third  water  and  one-third  mineral  matter,  by  weight 
(Watson).  This  material  is  burned  in  brick  furnaces  by  the  aid  of 
forced  draft  without  the  use  of  additional  fuel.  High  temperatures 
are  attained,  and  the  waste  gases  are  brought  into  contact  with  steam 
boilers,  thus  producing  power  which  is  utilized  for  various  purposes. 
Each  pound  of  average  unscreened  refuse  wiU  evaporate  its  own  weight 

0 

of  water. 

C. — The  residue  consists  of  clinker,  fine  ash,  and  dust,  amounting 
to  about  one-third,  by  weight,  of  the  original  material.     Clinker  is 
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useful  as  an  aggregate  in  making  concrete  slabs,  bricks,  etc.  If  not 
utilized,  the  residue  makes  acceptable  filling. 

D. — The  cost  of  labor  and  supervision  per  ton  of  refuse  destroyed 
amounts  to  about  30  cents  in  England.  The  economy  of  the  process 
depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  utilization  of  the  steam  generated. 

Up  to  this  time  (1904),  all  available  information  concerning  the 
composition  of  refuse  from  different  localities  was  summarized  as 
shown  in  Table  1.  These  figures  were  so  meager  and  unsatisfactory 
for  the  case  in  hand  that  only  two  courses  were  open:  namely,  build 
a  destructor,  with  the  risk  of  failure;  or  make  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  whole  question,  to  determine  the  best  means  of  disposal  should 
mixed  refuse  destruction  prove  unsatisfactory. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  present  the  results  of  an  investigation 
covering: 

First,  the  quantity,  composition,  seasonal  variations,  and  calorific 
power  of  local  household  refuse,  with  a  series  of  practical  tests  in 
burning  mixed  wastes;  and  second,  some  data,  observations,  and  de- 
ductions concerning  a  number  of  mixed-refuse  destructors  visited  by 
the  writer. 

Part  L 

Bichmond  Borough  (Stateu  Island)  has  an  estimated  population 
of  about  80  000,  and  an  area  of  67.2  sq.  miles.  It  is  divided  into  three 
refuse  collection  districts,  two  of  which,  containing  the  bulk  of  the 
population,  are  served  by  municipal  carts,  while  the  third,  comprising 
the  country  or  sparsely-settled  sections,  is  served  by  hired  carts. 

One  of  the  refuse  collection  divisions,  known  as  the  West  New 
Brighton  District,  was  selected  as  a  representative  portion  of  the  bor- 
ough from  which  to  obtain  the  desired  information  concerning  the 
problem  of  disposal.  By  actual  count,  there  were  4  321  houses  in  this 
district,  containing  about  26  900  people,  90%  of  whom  contribute 
wastes  for  removal  by  city  carts. 

The  plan  adopted  contemplated  obtaining  data  concerning: 

I. — The  quantity  of  refuse  contributed  per  1  000  inhabitants 

per  day,  by  volume  and  by  weight; 
II. — The  seasonal  variations  in  quantity  of  refuse,  by  volume 

and  by  weight; 
III. — The  components  of  refuse,  and  their  seasonal  variations; 
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TV. — The  calorific  power  of  refuse,  and  its  seasonal  variatioos; 
also  the  seasonal  variations  in  the  calorific  power  of  the 
components  of  refuse; 
V. — The  practical  incineration  of  mixed  refuse; 
VI. — The  probahle  temperature  of  the  gases  resulting  from  the 
destruction  of  refuse,  and  the  boiler-power  obtainable 
with  seasonal  yariations. 

Definitiona. — Household  refuse  means  practically  all  materials 
collected  by  municipal  carts  from  private  residences,  stores,  and  small 
factories.  Night-soil,  dead  animals,  and  trade  refuse,  such  as  build- 
ing refuse  and  large  manufacturing  wastes,  are  not  included. 

Ashes  consist  mainly  of  the  residue  from  domestic  fires,  from 
schools,  churches,  etc.,  and  include  other  inorganic  material,  such  as 
glass,  crockery,  metallic  substances,  dust,  bricks,  stones,  earthenware 
etc. 

Garbage  is  composed  of  organic  materials — ^vegetable  and  animal 
matter — ^with  water  and  grease. 

Rubbish  consists  of  light  combustible  articles,  such  as  paper,  ragti 
excelsior,  straw,  wood,  leather,  rubber,  etc. 

Z. — Quantity  of  Refuse, — Table  2  records  in  convenient  form  the 
quantities  of  different  classes  of  household  refuse  as  collected  in  the 
West  New  Brighton  District. 

The  volumes  of  the  different  classes  of  refuse  were  obtained  hj 
careful  records  of  cart  loads.  The  adopted  unit  weights  were  the 
average  results  of  numerous  determinations.  Table  2  shows  that  the 
average  quantity  of  household  refuse  collected  amounted  to  about  8.7 
cu.  yd.  or  1.6  tons  per  1000  inhabitants  per  day  during  the  period 
considered. 

IL — Seasonal  Variations  in  Quantity  of  Refuse. — ^Referring  ^ 
Table  2,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  volume  of  the  total  collection  for  any 
month  differs  slightly  (from  8%  above  to  12%  below  the  average)f 
while  the  weight  varies  from  23%  above  the  average  in  winter  and 
spring  to  30%  below  the  average  in  summer  or  fall.  The  two  classes 
of  refuse  have  opposite  variations  by  weight,  ''ashes  and  rubbish"  be- 
ing high  in  winter  and  low  in  summer,  while  "garbage"  is  low  in 
winter  and  high  in  summer.  Unseasonable  weather  and  abnormal 
variations  in  the  fuel  and  food  supply  will  cause  further  differenoeB 
in  the  amounts  of  "ashes,"  "rubbish,"  and  "garbage." 
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///. — Components  of  Refuse  and  Their  Seasonal  Variations. — ^Me- 
chanical analyses,  by  weight,  of  the  two  classes  of  refuse  shown  in 
Table  2  were  made  during  1904,  1905,  and  J1906,  as*  often  as  other 
work  permitted.     Cnrt  loads  of  ''ashes  and  rubbish,"  amounting  to 


DIAGRAM  SHOWING  MONTHLY  VARIATIONS 

BY  WEIGHT 
IN  COMFONENTS  OF 

HOUSEHOLD  REFUSE 

WEST  NEW  BRIGHTON  DISTRICT 
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107907  lb.,  from  diiferent  portions  of  the  district,  were  analysed, 
and  562  samples  of  gnrbnge,  amounting  to  28  101  lb.,  were  separated 
into  components.  A  §-in.  ni(>sh  screen  was  used  to  divide  the  ''ashes 
and  rubbish,"  the  material  passing  through  the  screen  being  termed 
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''fine  ash/'  while  ''coal  and  cinders"  were  the  materials  rejected  by  the 
screen  and  not  otherwise  classified  as  "rubbish,"  "clinker/'  "glass, 
metal,  etc.,"  separated  by  hand-picking.  Small  samples  (averaging 
50  lb.  each)  of  "garbage"  were  separated  into  components  by  hand. 
The  average  results  of  the  monthly  determinations  were  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  figures  in  Table  2  to  compute  Table  3  which  gives  the 
results  of  the  mechanical  analyses.  The  graphic  diagram,  Fig.  1, 
brings  out  clearly  the  relative  variations  in  the  components  of  refuse 
from  this  district,  and,  as  "garbage"  is  the  primary  cause  of  nuisance, 
it  indicates  that  September  will  be  the  oitical  month  when  destroying 
mixed  household  wastes.  February  represents  the  opposite  extreme 
of  low  "garbage"  and  high  "coal  and  cinders."  The  large  percentage 
of  "fine  ash"  in  winter  suggests  the  advisability  of  removing  this  ma- 
terial, though  the  decision  in  this  respect  will  depend  upon  practical 
experience  in  dealing  with  the  refuse.  As  "garbage"  carries  nearly 
all  the  moisture  in  mixed  refuse,  a  series  of  forty-one  evaporative  tests 
was  made  in  order  to  determine  its  water  content.  Samples  averaging 
89  lb.  were  dried  in  a  special  water-jacketed  evaporation  pan,  with 
the  results  indicated  in  Table  4. 


TABLE  8. — Composition  of  Household  Refuse  by  Weight. 


IFbomTablbS. 


From  Mbchamical  Analysis. 


Month. 


1906. 
January... 
February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August.... 
September 

1905. 
October.... 
November. 
December. 


88.6 
87.6 
86.0 
TO.8 
78.7 
71.9 
58.8 
54.8 
50.5 

60.1 
71.4 
76.6 


16.6      40.6       1.4       8.1     84.7 


12.4 
14.0 

ao.7 

21.8 
28.1 
41.7 
45.7 
49.1 


40.8 
42.6 
40.8 
87.7 
80.7 
28.8 
20.0 
21.7 


89.9  29.0 
28.6  81.8 
28.4  *   84.4 


1.8 
1.2 
1.0 
0.6 
11.1 
0.8 
0.5 
0.6 

8.5 
0.7 
0.9 


8.4 
8.1 
8.2 
6.7 
8.4 
9.0 
10.9 
8.5 


88.8 
86.6 
81.5 
81.8 
16.2 
12.6 
9.0 
7.7 


6.6  li$.2 
5.2  80.8 
8.1      84.6 


14.8 
10.9 
12.2 
17.9 
18.7 
24.4 
86.8 
89.7 
42.6 

80.9 
22.6 
19.6 


0.6 
0.4 
0.6 
0.8 
0.7 
1.0 
1.6 
1.7 
1.9 

8.1 
1.8 
1.1 


0.7 
0.8 
0.6 
0.8 
0.7 
1.4 
1.7 
2.0 
2.2 

1.5 
1.0 
0.8 


4.7 

6.1 

4.8 

4.0 

4.1 

6.8 

14.2 

16.2 

14.9 

10.2 
6.1 
6.5 


Averages I    78.8       88.7      84.7      1.8      4.8     26.7     22.6 


1.2       1.1       7.1 
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TABLE  4. — Evaporative  Tests  of  Moisture  in  Garbage. 


Pate. 


Jan.  4, '06.. 
Jan.  17,  '06. 

Feb.  8,  '06 . 
Feb.  96,  '06 


March  88,  '06 
March  10,  '06 


April  1, '06.. 
April  7.  '06.. 
Aprirs,  '06.. 
April  90, '06. 


May  17,  '05. 
May  26. '05. 
MayO,  '06.. 
May  M,  '06. 


June  19,  '05. 
June  0,  '06. . 
June  96, '06. 


July  9,  '05.. 
July  99,  '06. 
July  81,  '06  . 
July  18,  '06 . 
July  81,  '06. 


Au^nist  6,  '05 . 
Auf^ust  11,  '05 
August  97,  '05 
August  14,  '06 


Bept.  4.  '06.. 
Sept.  18,  '06. 
Sept.  90,  '04. 
Sept.  8,  '06. . 
Sept.  17,  '06. 


Oct.  8,  '06. . 
Oct.  17,  -05. 
Oct.  art,  05. 
Oct.  90.  '04. 


Nov.  6,  'fi5. . 
Nov.  16.  "ifi. 
Nov.  95,   05. 

Dec.  11,  '05. 


1 


46 
60 

60 
47 

60 
49 

40 
4(1 
49 
60 

40 
89 
47 
60 

80 
86 


80 
80 
89 
46 
86 

89 
88 
44 
45 

88 
45 
88 
46 
41 

96 
88 
99 
47 

44 

87 
86.5 

46 


Averaife  per  cent,  of  water. 


18.66 
18.81 

16 
15.00 

19.5 
11 

18.81 
15.6 

19 
19 
18.6 
14.0 

8 

18.5 
10.6 

9.0 
11. 

0 

18.6 
19.5 

9 
11 
11 
11 

10 

IS 

•9.5 

11.5 

12.5 

8 
12 

9 
15 

18 

10.92 
12. « 

9.84 


84  * 
88.91 

97.5 
99 

98.69 
84.60 

98 
97 
88.5 
86.0 

31 

91.5 

94.6 

91 

28 

30 

89.6 

98.6 

80 
97 
88 
84 

98 

82 

28.5 

83.5 

81.5 

18 
21 
90 
82 

81 

Sfi.OH 
21.19 

H6.10 


68.0 
69.9 

68.7 
79.5 
68.8 
69.0 

70.0 
60.2 
71.8 
79.0 

79.4 
61.4 
70.0 

70.0 
71.8 
76.9 
70.6 
66.8 

76.9 
71.0 
76.0 
76.5 

78.6 
71.1 
76.0 
74.4 
71.6 

04.9 
68.6 
09.0 
68.1 

70.5 
70.5 
66.8 

78.1 


60 

a 


o 


88 
104 

186 
144 

70 
96 

70 

80 

128 

lis 

70 

00 

104 

180 

60 

86 

112 

60 
TO 
60 
104 
80 

00 

60 

60 

112 

70 
60 
90 
60 
100 

60 
60 

50 
100 

88 

64 

104 

160 


5 

e 
o 

■:>& 

•  s 


[     76J 


I 


i* 


t 


71.4 


7«.« 


\  «. 


6 


09.6 


70. 


70.« 


71.0 


74.7 


78.1 


[     «7.4 


00.9 


\i 
If 

I 


31 


I! 
II 


Si 
f 

i 


•  •  • 


•'• 
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ly, — Calorific  Power  of  Refuse — Seasonal  Variations. — ^Mized  ref- 
use seemed  to  be  an  unpromising  material  for  reduction  to  repre- 
sentative samples  suitable  for  test  in  a  calorimeter,  but  separate  de- 
terminations of  the  components  of  refuse  in  conjunction  with  the  me- 
chanical analyses  might  be  expected  to  serve  the  purpose  of  comput- 
ing the  calorific  power  of  the  refuse,  within  reasonable  limits,  for 
practical  purposes. 

Table  5  summarizes  the  principal  features  of  a  set  of  preliminary 
tests  made  at  the  Lederle  Laboratories.  The  calorific  determinations 
gave  rather  better  results  than  might  have  been  expected  under  the 
conditions  of  sampling  then  prevailing.  An  insufficient  number  of 
trials  was  made  to  show  any  seasonal  variations  in  the  heat  values  of 
the  materials.  Mixed  refuse  tests  proved  unsatisfactory,  as  might  have 
been  expected.  A  composite  sample  (No.  7488),  by  actual  test  and  by 
computation,  showed  practical  agreement,  thus  checking  the  assump- 
tion that  the  total  calorific  power  of  the  refuse  would  equal  the  sum 
of  the  heat  values  of  its  constituents. 

In 'February,  1907,  there  became  available  a  very  comprehensive 
series  of  calorific  determinations,  made  during  1905  and  1906  at  the 
laboratory  of  the  Commissioners  of  Accounts,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Otto  H.  Klein,  Chief  Engineer,  by  B.  F.  Welton,  Assoc.  M,  Am. 
Soc.  C.  E.  Large  amounts  of  the  several  components  of  refuse,  from 
the  mechanical  analyses  for  each  month,  were  reduced  by  quartering, 
moisture  was  evaporated  from  ^'garbage,"  and  the  different  materials 
were  roughly  pulverized  to  representative  samples  at  the  West  New 
Brighton  crematory.  Further  preparation  of  samples  for  test  in  a 
Mahler  bomb  calorimeter  was  made  at  the  laboratory.  The  method  of 
procedure  in  these  determinations  differed  from  that  of  the  prelimi- 
nary determinations  in  the  case  of  "rubbish,"  where  the  paper  con- 
tent was  not  pulped  before  being  pulverized,  also  with  "fine  ash"  and 
"clinker,"  which  were  burned  with  naphthaline  to  effect  complete  oxi- 
dation of  the  relatively  small  percentage  of  combustible  matter. 

The  results  of  the  various  calorific  determinations  and  proximate 
analyses  by  Mr.  Welton,  with  the  average  seasonal  variations  of  the 
different  components,  are  shown  in  Table  6. 

In  this  summary  "coal  and  cinders"  has  a  lower  value  in  winter 
than  during  other  seasons  of  the  year,  probably  owing  to  the  more 
complete  combustion  of  fuel  in  cold  weather;   "garbage"  shows  no 
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TABLE  6. — Calorimeter  Tests  and 


Coal  and  Cindbrs.    (M  Tests.) 


Calobific  Valubs. 


o 

u 

c 

I 


9286 
0886 
9806 
9886 
9466 


9800 
8180 
8680 
9860 
7  840 
9(M5 


-6^ 


9  470 
8860  , 
8766   ' 
9506 
7988  I 
9860 


14  750 

14  890 

15  010 
14  870 
14  840 
14  400 


I 


8  886       8  967  I    14  504 


1 


86H6 
WH6 

out 
He;86 

875/> 
HH26 
lfr76 


8  690   8  848   14  818 


8  561 
10  865 
10  585 
7H05 
H4I5 
8  490 
7878 


8  818 
11186 
10  840 
7980 
8  540 
8580 
7  4-10 


9586 

'     9  497 

9690  ' 

15  870 

il716 

9980 

10110 

18  850 

8S86 

7865 

8  018 

14  500 

9?f-6 

7  150 

7850 

14  080 

9766 

9  740 

9967 

14  («0 

9946 

9  570 

9771)   1 

14  480 

9956 

7080 

7  186 

13  860 

18  80(» 
14  420 

14  9H0 
18  580 

15  065 
15  010 
15  885 


Proxoiatb  Analtsi 


FRoitoCoLLKcrnoNs  Madb: 


b 
o2 


Season. 


'(£ 


Month  and  year. 


Spring 


Early  March,  1906 

Late         ''  1906 

Early  AprU,  1906 

Late         "■  1906 

Early  May,  1906 

Late      ''  1906 


1.14 
0.97 
1.68 
1.50 
1.08 
8.08 


05 

A  a 

i| 

> 


4.08 
8.88 
4.88 
8.40 
8.04 
4.88 


ll 

o  a 
'it 


59.44 
54.40 
68.14 
08.90 
58.66 
68.18 


86.40 
41.80 
40.98 

aai.90 

44.88 
80.97 


Average,  spring i    1.87        8.69      57.88       87.71 


Summer.  ■ 


Early  June,  1906 

Late  1906 

July,  19C5 

Early     ''  1906 

Late       ''  1906 
Early  August,  1906 

Late        "  1906 


.08 
.78 
.90 
.87 
.88 
.06 
.76 


4.90 
5.09 
14.70 
8.88 
8.91 
6.96 
8.91 


56.60 
06.67 
89.60 
48.18 
60.48 
69.10 
47.16 


86.47 
86.46 
48.80 
47.88 
88.48 
81.86 
48.18 


Average,  sununer i    1.78        5.91       54.81       87.56 


Autumn . 


September,  1006 

Early  Sept.,  1906 

Late       •*  1906 

Early  Oct.,  1905 

Late       '*  1905 

Early  Nov.,  1905 

Late       ''  1905 


8.84 
8.88 

8.88 
1.42 
1.04 
1.08 
0.82 


7.78 

59.16 

80.88 

4.08 

71.88 

22.88 

4.05 

60.57 

27.10 

1.18 

56.88 

41.10 

8.08 

64.04 

48.90 

1  85 

54.78 

48.39 

8.18 

46.88 

50.72 

HtU6  . 

H9.V* 

8<.KV)  I 

0()0/>  I 

9016  I 


8  876       9  080        14  897 


7  270 
M210 
6940 
6(100 
6  910 
6985 


7J^ 
8265 

6  9N() 
ttOHO 
6  985 


14  460 
1«H10 
18  450 
18  8)0 

14  a*)*) 

18HK() 


Average,  autumn 1.69    1    8.28      68.37    '  36.76 


Winter 


Early  Dec.,  1905  0.62  8  81 

Late       "  1905  0.65  lisw 

Early  Jan.,  1906  0.58  1.51 

Late       "  19.10  0.27  s.ijj 

Early  Feb.,  1900  0.87  8.05 

Late       "  1906  0.7H  1.66 


48.07 
57.h4 
50.09 
48.44 

46.10 

48.88 


'  49.10 
89.98 
•  47.88 
1  54.17 
'  51.48 
40.2S 


7  064 


«U 


8  890        8  510 


lasTH 
14  290 


Average,  winter 0  54         1.88       4897    ,48,08 


Average,  all  tests 1.84        8.78      55.00      89.93 
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Pkoximate  Analyses    (Welton). 


Oarbaob.    (86  TssTS.) 

Pr< 

CALORirio  Values. 

From  Colubctions  Made: 

DZIKATE 

Analyses. 

>> 

o 

• 

■ 

olatile  matter. 
Percentage. 

• 

a   . 

1 

Per  pound, 

'iginal  samp 

B.  t.  u. 

und, 
nple 
u. 

Per  pound, 

combustible 

B.  t.  u. 

§1 

Fixed  carbo 
Percentage 

9 

2 

3 

Perpo 

drysai 

B.t. 

Moist 
Percen 

Asl 
Percen 

S     ' 

SeasoD. 

Month  and  year. 

P*- 

9Sna 

8686 

8688 

10  490 

March 

,1906 

70.68 

10.76 

4.40 

5.21 

OSSa 

2000 

8  910 

9970 

Early  April, 

1006 

00.80 

88.00 

4.40 

8.80 

9SHa 

8  469 

8600 

10  866 

Spring .. . 

Late 

1006 

71.08 

10.81 

4.50 

5.81 

insa 

8196 

8906 

9408 

Early  May, 
Late       '^ 

1006 

78.94 

18.67 

4.55 

8.64 

W»a 

1779 

7026 
8894 

11600 

• 

1006 

74.00 

11.88 

4.88 

9.86 

8881 

10878 

Average,  spring 

71  JO 

18.27 

4.48 

5.48 

M0a 

8089 

8  610 

10  700 

' 

Early  June, 

1906 

64.48 

80.01 

8.80 

7.87 

071a 

8888 

8886 

10440 

Late 

1006 

78.88 

17.10 

4.84 

5.74 

97ba 

8889 

8660 

10  660 

Early  July, 

1006 

78.48 

18.11 

8.07 

4.49 

976a 

8607 

7980 

9400 

Summer.  - 

Late       " 

1906 

68.50 

81.88 

6.80 

4.78 

994a 

1706 

7666 

9880 

E:arly  August,  1906 

77.74 

14.68 

8.80 

8.(« 

996a 

8076 

8960 

10  460 

Late      ^ 

1006 

76.80 

16.88 

8.68 

8.85 

888a 

1758 

89ei6 

10  770 

• 

July, 

1906 

1 

80.50 

14.68 

1.50 

8.28 

8884 

8481 

10  280 

A^ 

erAiTA.  Rummer . . 

78.47 

17.47 

4.89 

4  67 

1 
1005 

868a 

8100 

8688 

10  660 

f 

September, 

74.81 

16.76 

4.08 

4.91 

W8a 

8088 

8780 

10  680 

Early  Sept., 
Late       ^* 

1006 

78.88 

16.08 

8.69 

4.06 

lOlla 

1668 

7790 

9460 

1006 

78.60 

18.97 

8.68 

8.0! 

86Sa 

8189 

8888 

10180 

Autumn.- 

Early  Oct., 

1006 

78.40 

11.68 

10.00 

4.08 

876a 

8060 

8806 

10  790 

Late 

1005    1 

65.86 

81.18 

7.87 

6.80 

88&1 

2864 

8008 

9890 

Early  Nov., 

1006    ' 

70.69 

18.87 

5.18 

5.42 

887a 

1719 

6066 

10875 

• 

Late 

1006 

71.66 

11.17 

6.50 

11.01 

8174 

8088 

10  840 

Average,  autumn... 

78.80 

1 

1 

15.66 

5.68 

5.87 

8Ma 

8680 

7965 

10160 

- 

Early  Dec., 

1005 

67.66    : 

19.88 

6.18 

7.04 

896a 

1807 

8760 

10  890 

Late 

1006 

79.85 

14.81 

8.18 

8.86 

899a 

8009 

9  670 

11180 

Winter...- 

Early  Jau., 

1906 

70.01 

14.88 

8.07 

8.04 

900a 

8006 

8  010 

10  810 

Late 

1006    < 

74.08 

14.84 

4.68 

5.60 

901a 

8789 

10  830 

11545 

Early  Feb., 

1006 

78.60 

10.84 

8.78 

8.78 

908a 

8198 

8106 

10  875 
10  668 
10  888 

k 

Late 

1006 

78.05 

16.54 

4.58 
4.88 

5.93 

8  281 
8288 

8784 

Av 

eracre,  winter.... 

1 

1 

74.57 

16.50 

4  61 

8  861 

Average,  all  tests.. 

i 

1 

78.86 

16.80 

4.71 

5.14 
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TABLE  6. — Calorimeter  Tests  and  Pbox- 


Calo 

• 

RXFic  Values. 

Rubbish.    (26  Tests.) 

An  ALT 

From  Collections  Made: 

Pboximatb 

»». 

d 

1 

i  ■ 

d  . 

■ 

Laborator 

Is  • 

pound, 
sample 
.  t.  u 

S^  S 

ll 

II 

It 

Per  po 

combus 

B.  t. 

-ga 

.s  P 

•o  ft 

£3 

— 

4 

4.  C 

& 

o 
7070 

7860 

Season. 

Month  and  year. 

> 

• 

15.31 

geic 

8886 

Early  March, 

1906 

8.95 

69.04 

ii.:v 

981c 

6999 

7238 

9880 

Late 

1906 

8.21 

08.77 

12.83 

81.79 

9!22c 

6895 

6555 

8  692 

Spring...-! 

Early  April, 

1906 

2.46 

60.94 

12.64 

88.96 

928c 

6  490 

6  821 

8220 

Late 

1906 

4.74 

64.49 

14.58 

lO.tf 

929c 

6  810 

7  210 

9  220 

E^arly  May, 

1906 

5.55 

56.12 

17.72 

80.61 

986c 

7230 

7  690 
7  140 

8370 

I 
Av 

1     Late 

1906 

6.06 

74.98 
64.72 
52.60 

11.88 
18.96 
16.52 

7.« 

6  881 
6088 

8  082 

erage,  spring.... 

1906 

4.33 

'  16.99 

946c 

6920 

8  810 

r       Early  June, 

7.18 

28.75 

971c 

6895 

74S5 

8  070 

Late 

1906 

7.W) 

70.16 

16.06 

6.S8 

975c 

7  040 

7  748 

8880 

Karly  July, 

1908 

9.14 

66.81 

18.00 

11.56 

97f3c 

7028 

7  463 

7  950 

Summer.  ■{ 

Late 

1906 

5.88 

78.78     ! 

14.64 

5.<S 

883c 

6  8(« 

6  870 

7  230 

July, 

1905 

8.20 

76.C0 

11.70 

4.50 

994c 

6  717 

7480 

8  375 

Early  August 

,1900 

10  22 

64.94     1 

15.27 

9.57 

995c 

6780 
6  694 
6  720 

7830 

8  175 

Laie        '• 

1906 

7.55 
7.99 

68.44    1 

1 
67.46 

54.30 

14.60 
14.89 

9.51 

7  275 

7  183 

8  179 



9120 

Average,  summer . . 
f       September. 

10.17 

1905 

858c 

6.45 

19.86 

19.90 

WHc 

5  800 

5  087 

7880 

,      Early  Sept., 

1006 

5.74 

51.84 

17.20 

85.22 

lOllr 

6  570 

7iMi2 

8  430 

Late 

1906 

6.97 

68.06 

14.91 

16.06 

m2c 

5  567 

3  808 

8<)50 

Autumn,^        Early  Oct., 

1905 

4.17 

49.86 

15.00 

8U.97 

875f 

7180 

7  '375 

M70 

Late 

1905 

5.84 

09.94 

17.44 

6.7« 

882r 

7  712 

8:«y 

8  910 

Early  Nov., 

1905 

7.16 

72.88 

14.86 

5.90 

hK7c 

7  455 

6  649 

7  012 

7  873 
7069 
7  310 

8  9(55 
8  570 
8  145 

L 1     lAte 
Average,  autumn.. 

_ 

f       Early  Dec., 

1905 
1905 

5.34 
5.95 

67.81     1 

i 
61.86    1 

15.87 

11.48 

16.88 

16.47 

mic 

4.04 

71.06    ' 

15.00 

9.90 

Httrir 

6K70 

7  225 

8  37'» 

1        Late 

1905 

4.90 

69.07     1 

18.06 

12.97 

m.u- 

8  835 

8  740 

9  r>2() 

Winter             P^^'-^  '^*°' 

HK)6 

4.72 

71.98 

16.54 

7.81 

WW)r 

6  2riO 

6  310 

7 '.185 

190(} 

3.96 

65.91 

12.4(1 

17.« 

9()lr 

7280 

7  580 

1     8  750 

Early  Feb., 

1906 

3.88 

70.60    1 

12.76 

li.HT 

iKiSc 

7525 
7  210 
(}  832 

7VKJ3 

7  :j4o 
7  2ol 

'     8950 

1    8  vm 

8  TiJIi 

I        Late 

iro6 

5.10 
4.44 

5.78 

68.90     1 

15.80 
18.90 
14.69 

10.80 

Average,  winter 

69.56 

12.01 

Av 

erage,  all  tests.. 

1 

66.66 

1 

is.ff 
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IMATE  Analyses    (Welton). — (Continued). 


Othkb  Tbstb. 


Calobifxo  Yaldbs. 


I 

I 
I 


4 


988/  -    8  846 


1061 


8980 


89ed 


aVK 

888a 
8886 
888c 

888d 


It^ 


8880 


1678 

1588 

8996 

8  9WM 

900 

900 

4864 

4894 

7968 
7888 

feS« 


18  800 


10  088] 


14117-1 


rl 


8780- 


10  669 
10  618 


Material,  etc. 


Fine  ash. 

Screened  from  ooUectioai*. 

1905-1906. 


Clinker. 
From  collections  1905-1906. 


Aah. 
From  practical  tests 
in  burning  mixed  refuse, 
December,  1906. 


Clinker. 

From  practical  tests 

in  buminff  mixed  refuse* 

December,  1905. 


Pboximats  Analyses. 


^1 


}■■ 


80 


h- 


0.00 


-  0.00 


Composite  sample. 

Garbage 68.4^  by  weight 

Coal  and  cinders.  87.0V   "       " 
Rubbish 19.6>f   " 

By  test. 
By  calculation. 
From  Tests  888a,  8886  and  888c.     i  J 


45.18 
45.11 


u 

^ 

9  g 

carbon 
entage. 

1^ 

Fixed 
perc 

> 

4.08 

17.88 

0.78 

14.99 

8.86 

85.46 

0.00 

10.81 

40 

94 

86.68 

18.88 

9 

u 

I 


77.40 


88.96 


71.68 


89.69 


18.94 
14.48 
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appreciable  seasonal  variation,  and  ''rubbish"  has  a  higher  power  in 
winter  than  in  spring,  summer,  or  autumn.  The  test  of  a  single 
average  sample  of  ''£ne  ash"  and  of  ''clinker"  leaves  the  question  of 
seasonal  variations  undetermined  with  regard  to  these  materials. 
On  the  whole,  the  seasonal  differences  are  not  marked,  except  in  ^e 
case  of  "coal  and  cinders."  The  columns  giving  the  heat  units  per 
pound  of  dry  sample  show  the  variations  in  the  mechanical  analyses 
and  the  bulk  sampling,  while  the  calorific  power  per  pound  of  com- 
bustible compares  the  character  of  the  materials  tested,  and  was  used 
as  an  additional  check  in  the  calorimeter  determinations.  The  results 
of  the  tests  shown  in  Table  6  were  much  more  consistent  than  was  ever 
hoped  for. 

Based  on  the  composition  of  refuse  (Table  3)  and  the  final  calorific 
tests  (Table  6),  the  heat  value  per  pound  of  refuse  for  different  periods 
has  been  deduced,  as  shown  in  Table  7. 

TABLE  7. — Calorific  Value  per  Pound  of  Refuse  for 

Different  Periods. 


Calorific 

Period. 

power  of 

combufltible, 

B.  t.  u. 

Moisture, 
percent. 

Ash, 
per  cent. 

Combustible, 
percent. 

Remarks. 

Spring 

4  747 

14.08 

60.06 

85.91 

1  CoDq>uted  reeults 
based  on   average 

Summer 

8  477 

28.86 

89.74 

81.40 

figures  for  corre- 
sponding    periodi 

Autumn 

8888 

27.74 

89.74 

82.60 

in  Tables  8  and  6, 
except  that  aver- 

Winter  

4868 

18.11 

62.7:2 

84.17 

age  caloriflo  TalneB 
for  sununer  oom- 

Year 

4  274 

19.74 

46.03 

84.28 

ponents  were  used 
in  arriving  at  Sep- 

September. . 

8905 

86.88 

88.69 

80.48 

J     tember  results. 

Compared  with  the  results  computed  from  the  preliminary  calorific 
tests  (Table  5),  the  values  in  Table  7  will  be  found  to  be  considerably 
higher,  due  to  including  the  combustible  power  of  the  ^'fine  ash''  and 
the  greater  heat  value  of  "coal  and  cinders." 

September  has  the  minimum  calorific  power  and  the  maximum 
amount  of  moisture,  thus  becoming  the  most  trying  month  in  burning 
mixed  refuse. 

V. — Practical  Tests  in  Burning  Refxise, — ^While  other  examinations 
were  progressing,  practical  tests  in  burning  refuse  were  conducted  at 


I 

s 


sf  si 

a  *• 


I 
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the  West  New  Brighton  crematory.  The  coal  grate  of  the  Dixon 
garbage  furnace  (12  sq.  ft.  in  area)  was  used  for  burning  the  ma- 
terials. Air  at  atmospheric  temperature  was  forced  into  the  ash-pit 
by  a  Sturtevant  fan  driven  by  an  electric  motor.  Paper  and  wood, 
reduced  to  a  glowing  mass  on  the  grate,  were  used  to  start  the  fire, 
except  where  otherwise  noted  in  Table  8,  which  summarizes  the  results 
of  forty-two  trials,  with  other  experimental  data.  In  spite  of  such 
adverse  conditions  as  cold  air  blast,  cold  furnace  walls,  leakage  of  air 
through  warped  doors,  and  high  percentage  of  moisture,  with  small 
amount  of  combustible  in  some  trials,  all  the  tests  except  one  were 
successful  in  destroying  mixed  household  refuse,  though  unbumed 
particles  were  at  times  found  in  the  residue. 

The  general  deductions  from  these  rough  practical  tests  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows: 

1. — ^Household  Refuse,  as  collected  in  this  district,  when  burned  in 
a  properly  designed  furnace,  will  be  self-combustible,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  showing  higher  calorific  power  in  winter  than  in  summer. 
Screened  refuse  will  give  better  results  in  burning  than  unscreened. 

2. — About  80  lb.  of  refuse  per  sq.  ft.  of  grBte  could  be  burned  be- 
fore it  became  necessary  to  remove  the  clinker. 

3. — The  process  may  be  made  continuous  by  retaining  the  heated 
coals  from  the  top  portion  of  the  fire  and  removing  the  mass  clinker. 
Coal  may  be  required  to  heat  the  furnace  walls  if  the  operation  of  the 
plant  is  not  made  continuous. 

4. — The  rate  of  burning  will  be  higher  in  summer  than  in  winter. 

6. — ^The  percentage  of   clinker  will   also   vary  with   the   seasons, 

being  high  in  winter  and  low  in  summer.    The  .total  residue  was  not 

determined,  as  a  large  portion  of  the  fine  ash  was  carried  over  by  the 

air  blast  and  could  not  be  recovered. 

6. — The  heat  lost  by  the  removal  of  hot  clinker  varied  from  300 
to  500  B.  t.  u.  per  lb.  of  clinker. 

7. — Street  sweepings  from  this  locality  could  not  be  burned  with 
household  refuse,  except  when  mixed  in  small  proportions. 

VL — Power  from  Refuse — Temperatures. — ^In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  British  engineers  have  had  years  of  experience  with  refuse  de- 
structors, the  writer  has  been  able  to  find  only  one  scientific  test  which 
would  assist  in  determining  the  actual  power  to  be  obtained  from 
refuse  of  known  calorific  value.     Mr.  0.  E.  Stromeyer  (in  January, 
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TABLE  8.— -Practical  Tests 


o 

I 


6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
11 

11 


Date. 

.905. 

Apr.  16. 

it 

tt 

i4 

Apr.  «8. 

Apr.  80. 

4. 

May  88. 

t» 

June  86. 

July  9. 

July  88. 

Kind  of  material  burned. 


o 

< 


I   Is 
1   fe^ 


>c 


3 

.0 

a 


Composite  sample''^'' <    600  I  51  >  49 


Composite  sample  *^J9'\... 


Mixed  refuse  as  collected..  1000  ,  80 


600     40 


68} 


44 


44 


44 


4k 


1000     60     83.8 


1600     90     88.8 


470  I  87  68.5 

470     50  .... 

I  I 

500     87  67.6 


Composite  sample  "C"....   1  000  ,  90  ,  55.5 


Mixed  refuse  as  collected . . !  1 100  '  90  1  61 


44 


Material     In    rain    over- ) 
night.  Contained  87.6?^  v 


moisture.  \  '  ' 

t 
I 
Mixed  refuse  a.s  collected..,    950     60  ,  79 

'           I        I 
I81  Aug.  6.  I  Composite  sample  "£)" ,    600    

"        ''£' 800  ' 


Temperature 

or  appearance 

or  Are. 


1| 

9  09 

< 


Chimney 
smoke. 


J  Short  orange  10  \ 
1   yellow  flame,  f 


44       44 


44 

( Smoke.  No  ] 
\  £Uime.  Fire  | 
(     smothered.     ) 

\  Short  yellow  to  \ 
I    white  flame.    ( 

f  Short  yellow  to] 
I    white  flame,    I  1 
^     800  to  1  800«    (  ; 
fahr.  1  I 

r  800-1  200*  fahr.i 
Melted  lead,    ^ 
zinc  and  alum-  j  ' 
inum.         J 
\  Fire  failed  to  \  \ 
}        spread.        )  ' 

800«  fahr.         i 


1  800*  fahr. 


Yellow  to      \ 
white  flame,    s 


(  Hardly  visible 
<    except  whrti 


feeding. 


li 


I 
] 


Hardly  fi«bte 

except  when 

feeding. 

Dense  whit«  at 

start.  Hardly 
visible  later. 


I  J    Light  white 
\        smoke. 


i    Light  white 
*)         smoke. 


'  i] 


Dense  to  \v^ 
white  smoke. 


li 


Murky  smoke 

at  starts  then 

light  white. 


14 


44 


15  Aug.  80.  Mixed  refuse  as  collected. .  ,  1  600     90     88.8 


16  Sept.  10. 


17  Sept.  17.  : 


18  Sept.  84. 

I 
19I   Oct.  1. 


1431 


<  1 186  <  00  I  94 

I     I    i 

I     986     60  I  88 
1  547     90  1  86 


800^-1  800°  fahr. 

Clear  hot  Are.. 

Fire  smothered. 

Clear  hot  fire. 


1 


\  Poorflre.   l#ow 
j    temperature. 


[ 


Low  temperature.  I 


1 OOO-  fahr. 


Above  1  800»  fahr. 


li 
I 


i  Light  white  to 
-   hardly  visible 
r        smoke. 
(  Light  whice 
I        smoke. 


i  I  Murky  at  start. 
■^  Hardly  vislWe 
I  (         later. 

I  Murky  to  white 
*i  dense  smoke. 

I  3  Murky  to  Ugbt 
1         white. 

I 

t  Dense  to  ligb< 
' )   white  smoke. 

j  Light  white  to 
1  hardly  visitde. 
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IN  Burning  Refuse. 


Residue  (bxoludimo  dust). 


Clinker. 


Ashes. 


Total 
residue. 


■9« 


i 


179 
231 


801 


87» 


il87 


140 
[829 


[864 


35.8 
46.2 


00 

A  a 


9h 


-as 

58. 


p 

s 


Character  of 
clinker. 


Notes. 


.Vitreous ■! 


Refuse  i^rnited  on  bed  of  hot  coals.    Two 
charges  of  260  lb.  each.    Burned  freely. 

Hot  furnace  wal  Is.    Blaterlal  burned  freely. 

Refuse  not  properly  igrnlted.     Too  much 
air  from  blast. 


30.1 

93.7 

lOT 

6.7 

486 

80.4 

39.2 



fe 

•••••• 

i  Vitreous.  Well  s  Same  material  as  in  8. 
I       burned.        1  I    Burned  freely. 


Started  properly. 


*i 


{Material  burned  freely. 


28 
83 


48       8 


87       9 


188 


416 


36.6   Vitreous 

^o      j  J  Dense  vitreous  j 
^^      '1        clinker.        ' 


878       84.4 


Vitreous 


269    I  28.8 


477    ,  81.8       186  |    9.0     618 


i  ;  Material  burned  freely.  One-half  of  ^rate 
■{  I  cUnkered,  other  half  of  clmker  spread  to 
/  I    start  Test  7. 

j  'Clinker  from  former  test  failed  to  ignite 
)      fresh  refuse. 

Material  burned  freely. 

Hot  furnace  walls  from  Test  8.  Material 
burned  freely.  Clinker  very  hard  and 
dense. 

Test  to  determine  amount  of  refuse  that 
could  be  burned  before  clinkering  be- 
came necessary.  Result— about  &Q  lb. 
per  sq.  ft.  of  grate. 

Test  to  determine  amount  of  kindlings 
necessary  to  ignite  the  refuse  properly. 
First— 20  lb.  of  paper  was  tried  with  par- 
tial succesR. 

Second— 11  lb.  paper,  59^  lb.  wood  used. 
Material  burned  freely. 

Much  smoke  in  furnace  room  during  both 
trials—due  to  moisture  in  refuse. 

Refuse  in  rain  over- night.  CoDtained  large 
quantity  of  garbage,  grass,  weeds  and 
paper.    Very  little  ashes. 

Burned   freely.    Clinker  apparently  very 

Charged  on'Test  14  when  "D"  was  burned 
down  to  glowing  mass.  Fire  smothered 
by  sweepings  in  '*JE7.'' 

Afi  a  vifi.<>r..ia  i  Refuse  mostly  green  vegetable  matter  with 


817       28.1 


26.8 


879    :  24.6 


126 


8      I  504 


82.5    \ 


No  clinker 
formed. 

Fair.     Upt 
dense.  Material  V 
not  all  burned. ) 
Small  amount 

of  cUnker. 
Mostly  ashes 

on  grate. 

Vitreous.  Well* 

burned.        f 


small  amount  of  ashes  and  rubbish. 

Refuse  contained  much  wet  sawdust,  de- 
cayed fish  and  vegetables  from  stores. 
Moisture  56.6)^.  Not  completely  burned. 
Very  smoky  in  furnace  room. 

Large  amount  of  yard  sweepings  in  refuse, 
very  little  combustible.  Too  much  air 
from  blower. 

Laree  quantity  garbage,  small  amount  of 
asDes  and  rubbish.  Less  air  than  in  17 
with  better  results.  Not  much  clinker 
formed. 

Material  from  residential  section.  Large 
amount  of  ashes. 
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TABLE  8— Practical  Tests 


o 


90 
29 


Date 
1906. 


Temperature 

or  appearance 

of  fire. 


Oct.  16. 


Oct.  29. 
Nov.  12. 
281  Not.  96. 


24 

Dec.  10. 

Ifl06. 

26| 

Jan.  7. 

26 

Jan.  91. 

97 

Feb.  4. 

98 

Feb.  18. 

29 

Mar.  11. 

Mfzed  refuse  m  collected 


90   Mar.  96. 

I 
81     Apr.  8. 

I 
S2,  Apr.  99. 

88     May  6. 

84'  May  90. 

85  June  8. 

86  June  17. 

I 

8?!  Julys. 

I 
88  July  29. 

89,    Aug.  5. 


I 


40,  Aug.  19 

I  I 

41  Sept.  2.  I 

I 

I 

42  Sept.  98. 


il 


ki 


4i 


It 


(t 


ti 


u 


1496 

1964  80 
1148  190 
1159  '  90 

1669  'l96 

1900  i  90 

I 
1128  I  60 

1 
1 190  I  70 


4i 

il 

is 

h 


Cbinmey 
smoke. 


5 


Above  1  900»  fahr. 


78.4 
47.8 
64.4 

62.4 

66.6 
94 


i(        t* 
ki        II 


ik        <k        II 

Temp.  low.      i 
Temp.  low. 


80    I  Above  1  000"  fabr. 


1180 


90     74 


1500  I  90 


1000 


j  Above        ( 

1     1 900O  fahr.     ] 

I  Temp. 


90 


»  R  j  cbai 
•     1  by 


1836  '  90 


,  , p.  by  pyro- ) 

88.3-^    meter  iSifoo    V 
I  fahr.  I 

f    Combustion 
chamber  temp, 
pyrometer 
100*  fahr.    , 

j  Highest  temp.  < 
1     1850«  fahr.     f 

j  Highest  temp.  ( 
1     1160»fahr.     f 

01  ^'  j  Highest  temp,  f 
i    '•**     1400ofahr.     f 


1 

1 

n 


Gauge 
broken. 


t  LlgrlKt  white  to 
)  hardly  visiiile. 


«4 
k» 
»k 


4t 

»k 


•k 
41 


1900  '  76  I  80 

I  1900  :  60  ,100 

'  1 100     76 

1  I 

11280  ,  70 

i 

I  1880    ... 

11400    ... 


j  Highest  temp.  I  " 

I  1  400"  fahr.     )  | 

(  Highest  temp,  f  ' 

I  1  8O0«  fahr      (  i 


1250   115 


j  Highest  temp.  ) 
1     1 400«  fahr.     f 


1 100  I  60  I  92    I  ] 


Temp.  high.    I 
1  700^  fahr.     ( 


1080  I  60  I  86 


1900  ;  75  '  80 


s  Highest  temp.  ( 
^     I860'  fahr.     f 


1 


j  Highest  temp,  i 
1     1 400«  fahr.     J 


I  Murky  at  start 
<  Hardly  visible 
(  later. 

i  Licrht  white 
)       snriolra 

Murky  at  start. 
Hardly  visible 

later. 
Light  wfaiie  at 
start.  Not  visi- 
ble later. 
^  Murky  at  start- 
Hardly  visible 
later.  ^ 
1  Light  white  si 
•{start.  Hardlj 
(   visible  later. 

j  Ught  white  to 
{hardly  visible. 

(White  at  start. 
i     Not  visible 
(         later.      ^ 
( Light  white  at 
-{start.  Notvisi 
/      ble  later. 
i  Light  white  s( 
•I  start.     Hardly 
/   visible  later. 
Dense  white  at 
start. 
Light  white 
I        smoke. 
( Light  white  at 
•{start.  Notviai- 
(       Ue  later. 

i  Light  white  at 
1         start. 

{ Heavy  whitest 

start. 

Dense  white  at 

start.    Light 

white  later. 

Light  white 
smoke. 


) 


) 


j  Dense  white  at 
I         start. 

1  (  Dense  white  at 
.•{start.  Hardly 
'  (  visible  later. 
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IN  Burning  Kefuse — (Continued.) 


RaSIDUB  (CXCLUBIHO  DUBT). 


Clinker. 


Ajihes. 


Total 
residue. 


k 

1 

•49 

fi 

i 

^ 

£ 

[880 

21.8 

887 

86 

488 

87.6 

884 

28.8 

ieei 

86.2 

u 

1 

« 

4 

l§ 

SI 

1 

90 

6 

78 

6 

82 

7.8 

87 

7.5 

i^ 


^ 


\ 


807.6 


I 
f 

[S18 


478 

421 
890 


808 
819 


808 


416 

400 

514 
481 


181      11.6  I  746 


81.1 
84.5 

47.8 

81.6 
84.8 

84.4 

86.8 
10.9 

84.1 


141 


188 


80 


87.8 

88 

44.8 
86.8 

47.8 


18.0     608.6 


8.8 


650 


8.0     668 


88       6.6     509 


161 

100 

63 
116 

116 


!■ 


[260 


218 


i878 


18.4 


461 


8.8     898 


6.2 

10.5 

9.0 


866 
884 

428 


28.5 
20.6 

22.7 


108 


9.8     867 


67       5.6 


78 


209 


48.1 
48.8 

66.8 

88.1 
87.6 

82.7 

80.4 
80.4 

88.1 


Character  of 
oilnl^r. 


j  Vitreous.  Well  i 
(        burned.       s 


it 


(t 


t» 


ti 


tt 


kk 


Ik 


NOTBS. 


li 


ti 


(i 


1 


(Poor.  No  mam  I 
<  clinker.  Mostly  V 

(        ashes.  ) 

I 
Rather  poor. . . . 


6.0  ;  846 


88.8 


20.1 


28.7 


Hard.    Well 
burned. 

Hard.    WeU 
burned. 

Hard.    Well 
burned. 

Hard.    Well 
burned. 


Hard.    Well    ( 
burned.       ) 


Hard.    Well 
burned. 


} 


S    Hard.    Well    l 
)       burned.        \ 

\    Poor.    Little   t 
\  masH  clinker,   f 

Fair t 


Large  quantity  of  green  vegetables  and  de- 
cayed flsb.    Burned  rapidly. 

Large  proportion  of  fine  ash  and  vege- 
tables,  very  little  rubbish. 

Large  amoant  of  garbage  and  fine  ash. 

Large  proportion  of  fine  ash,  small  amount 
ofooal  and  cinders. 

About  half  of  refuse  burned  down,  mass 
clinkers  then  removed  and  other  half  of 
refuse  charged  on  coals  of  first  fire. 

material  burned  freely  in  both  oases. 

Poor  qualitv  of  material.  Large  amount 
of  Incombustible.  Residue  not  com- 
pletelv  burned. 

Material  poor  in  quality. 

Purpose  of  test— to  determine  the  amount 
of  waste  heat  in  clinker.  61 1  B.  t.  u.  per  lb. 

Material  of  fair  quality. 

Waste  heat  in  clinker,  tested,  gave  815  B.  t. 
u.  i>er  lb. 

Refuse  of  fair  quality.  Waste  heat  from 
residue  on  grate  gave  488  B.  t.  u.  per  lb. 

Bristol  electric  pyrometer  used  for  taking 
temperature  readings.  Combustion 
chamber  1  600»  F.    Chimney  1  000° 

Fire  not  well  started.    Excess  of  air. 


Material  wet.  In  rain  over-night, 
room  smoky. 


Furnace 


j    Hard.    Well 
I        burned. 


I 


Well  burned. 

Not  much 
mass  clinker. 

Not  much      I 
lump  clinker,  j 

Not  much     1 

lump  clinker.  ( 

Not  com-      I 

.pletely  burned.  J 


Refuse  dry,  large  quantity  of  fine  ash. 


Refuse  damp.    Burned  rapidly. 

Fire  poorly  started.  Much  smoke  from 
furnace.    Excess  of  air. 

Excess  of  air. 

Material  bamed  rapidly.  Probable  excess 
of  air. 

Electric  motor  broke  down.  Test  not  fin- 
ished. Material  of  very  poor  quality- 
very  wet. 

Test  not  finished.  Belt  to  fan  broke,  lia- 
terial  in  rain  over-night. 

Material  practically  all  garbage,  contained 
40^  water.  Required  coal  to  burn  It 
properly. 

Material  burned  freely.  High  tem.  Clinker 
cooled  in  air  dropped  19B0^  fahr.  in  40 
min. 

Some  unbumed  corncobs  in  ashes.  Clinker 
cooled  by  fan  blast  dropped  1  SSO"  fahr. 
in  80  min.    Excess  air. 

Unbumed  corncobs  and  wood.  Excess  of 
air.  Test  to  determine  temp,  to  which 
air  could  be  heated  by  hot  clinker.  See 
Note  42. 
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TABLE  8 — Practical  Tests  in  Burning  Refuse. — (Continued.) 


Composition  of  Refuse  Burned. 


Test  No.  1.    Composite  ''  A.'' 

Coal  and  dndern. 906     lb.  =  41.6V 

Rubbish SIH  "   =    8.8" 

Clinker. 4^  '*  =   9.1" 

(iarbage 194      "  =  88.8  *• 

Glass,  metals,  etc 21      ''  =   4.2'* 


Totals 600 


li 


100 


i( 


Tests  8  and  4.    Sample. 

Coal  and  cinders 601b. 

Garbage 18  " 

Rubbish 4  '* 

Glass,  metals,  etc 8  *' 

Clinker 7  " 

Fine  ash 78  " 


87.5V 
8.1  " 
2.6* 
1.9" 
4.4" 

46.6" 


Totals 180 


tt 


100 


i4 


ti 


Tests  6  and  7.    Sample. 

Coal  and  cinders 11.51b.   27.0V 

28.6  " 

4.7" 

8.6" 

1.2" 

40.0  " 


t( 


Ghirbage 10 

Rubbish 2 

Glass,  metals,  etc 1.5  " 

Clinker 0.6  " 

Fine  ash 17      " 


Totals 42.6 

Moisture  test,  112  hr.  drying. 
Weight,  original  sample 


100 


dried 


42.5  lb. 

88.6  " 


Water  evaporated 9.0  " 

Moisture,  21V. 


Test  9.    Composite  "  C." 

Coal  and  cinders 243  lb. 

Clinker. 81   " 

Glass,  metals,  etc 19  " 

Garbage 4K)  " 

Rubbish 177  " 


24.3  V 

8.1  " 

1.9" 

4h.O" 

17.7" 


Totals 1  000 


100 


ii 


Test  11.    Moisture  Test. 
96  hr.  drying. 

Weight,  original  sample 82  lb. 

dried  "      20  " 

Water  evaporated 12  " 

moisture,  87.5V. 


Test  No.  2.    Composite  "  B.*' 

Coal  and  cinders 145  lb. 

Rubbish SO"  4 - 

Clinker 86"  7*' 

Garbage 26ft"  B8 " 

Glass,  metals,  etc 85"  7 '" 


Totals 600 


100 


Test  5.   Sample. 

Coal  and  cinders 68     lb. 

Garbage 17     " 

Rubbish 11.6" 

Glass,  metals,  etc 4.6" 

Clinker 6     " 

Fine  ash 41     " 


46  8V 

11.6" 

7.8" 

8.0" 

8.4" 

28.0" 


Totals , 147 

Moisture  test,  112  hr.  drying. 
Weight,  original  sample 


100 


dried 


66  lb. 
46  " 


Water  evaporated 11  " 

Moisture,  19.6V. 


Test  8.    Sample. 

Fine  ash 181b. 

Coal  and  cinders 18  " 

Rubbish 6  " 

Garbage 16  ■* 

Glass,  metals,  etc 5" 


(I 


Totals 68 


SIV 
28  ^* 
10" 
28" 

9" 

___  tt 

100" 


Moisture  test,  112  hr.  drying. 

Weight,  original  sample 42  lb. 

"       dried  "        85  ♦* 

Water  evaporated 7  " 

Moisture,  16.6V. 


Test  10. 

Coal  and  cinders 

Rubbish 

Glass,  metals,  etc 

Garbage 

Clinker 

Fine  ash 


Sample. 


271b. 
9  " 
6  " 

28  " 

4  " 
60  " 


82.7V 

7.6  •' 
6.0" 

19.8" 
8.4" 

48.0" 


Totals 119 


n 


100 


Sample  of  material  from  Test  10  showed  6  700 
B.  t.  u.  on  dry  refuse.    (See  Table  6«  Lab.  No. 

6  918.) 
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TABLE  8 — Practical  Tests  in  Burning  Refuse. — (Continued,) 


Composition  of  Refuse  Burned. 


TestH.    Composite ''E/' 

Coal  and  cinders 00.751b.  18.1^ 

Clinker 20.25?  4.1" 

Olass,  metals,  etc 4.75  "  1.0" 

QarbaRe 120.00  "  24.0" 

Kubbisb 44.26"  8.8" 

Street  sweepings 260.00  •'  50.0  " 

Totals 500       "  100     " 


Test  24.    Sample. 

Fineasb 5a.01b.  46.8V 

Clinker 7.0  "  6.2  " 

Glass,  metals,  etc 4.5"  8.9" 

Coal  and  cinders 88.5"  29.5" 

Oarbafce 18.0"  11.6" 

Rubbish 8.6"  8.1" 


Totals 118.5 


100 


kl 


Test  85.    Moisture. 

Oriirinal  sample 36  lb. 

Dried  "       29  " 


Water. 


6 


Moiffture,  i7.2V. 


Test  80.    Moisture. 

Ori^nal  sample 86  lb. 

Dried  "      28  " 

Water 7  " 

Moisture,  20^ . 


Test  89.    Moisture. 

Original  sample  80  lb. 

Dried  "     18  " 

Water 12  " 

Moisture,  40V. 


1  est  41 .    Estimal  ed  composition. 

Ashes 60V  by  weight. 

Qarbatre 80  "  "        " 

Rubbish 15"  " 

Tins,  etc 5""        " 

Note.— 85  lb.  hot  clinker  was  cooled  from  1 700* 
fahr.  to  420^  fahr.  (1  280"  fahr.)  by  air  blast  in  20 
min. 


Test  18.    Composite  ''  D.'' 

Coal  and  cinders 121 .6  lb. 

Clinker 40.6  " 

Glass,  metals,  etc 9.6'' 

Garbage 240.0" 

Rubbish 88.6  " 


24.8V 

8.1" 

1.9" 

48.0  " 

17.7" 


Totals 600 


IGO 


Test  82.    Moisture. 

Weight,  origmal  sample 28.6  lb. 

dried  "       21.0  " 

Water 2.5  " 

Moisture,  10.7V . 


Test  16.    Moisture  Test. 
96  hr.  drying. 

Weight,  original  sample 28  lb. 

"       dried  "      10  " 


Water  evaporated 

Moisture,  50.6V. 


18 


Test  84. 

Fine  ash 

Coal  and  cinders 

Clinker 

Rubbish , 

(Garbage 


Sample. 


Original  sample. 
Dried 


Moisture  test. 


231b. 

28  " 
4  " 
8  " 

IB  " 

79  " 


29.1V 
85.4" 
6.1  •' 
10.1  " 
20.8" 


lOU 


ti 


821b. 
26  " 


Water. 


6 


»i 


Moisture,  19V. 


Test  88.    Moisture. 

Origmal  sample 85  Id. 

Dried        "       28" 

Water 7  " 

Moisture,  20V . 


Test  40.    Estimated  composition. 

Ashes flOV  by  weight. 

(terbajfe 80"  '^        ^ 

Rubbish 8"  "        " 

Tins,  etc 2"  "        " 

I 

I       Note.— Hot   clinker  from  grate  cooled  1  SOO"* 

,    fahr.  in  air.  in  40  min. 


Test  42.    Estimated  composition. 

(Garbage COV  by  weight. 

on  ki   i(  i> 


•    Ashes 80 

!    Rubbish 7"  " 

'    Tins,etc 8"  " 


Note— Air  at  84o  fahr.  was  heated  to  4280  in 
passing  through  hot  clinker.  After  5  min.  the 
air  forced  throuith  the  hot  clinker  by  the  fan 
dropped  from  428**  to  270'  fahr.  74  lb.  of  clinker 
witn  large  volume  of  air  was  used. 
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TABLE  8. — Practical  Tests  in  Burning  Refuse. — {Continue), 


Summary  Showing  Residue  from  Tests. 


Refuse  burned, 
in  pounds 

Time  of  burning, 
in  minutes. 

Rate  of  burning, 

per  square  foot 

of  grate  per  hour. 

Rksidub. 

Season. 

Clinker. 

Ashes  fronn  Aah-iilt. 

Pounds. 

Percent. 

Pounds. 

Percent. 

Spring 

Summer 

Autumn 

Winter 

9686 

4960 

8888 

•8789 

007 
905 
696 
816 

78.6 
84.5 
74.0 
68.6 

8881 

1868 

8888 

988 

89.6 
86.4 
86.8 
84.0 

774 
474 
667 
888 

8167 

8.1 

9.6 

6.7 

11.7 

Year 

96087 

1718 

76.0 

7898 

88.0 

8.8 

1903),  by  continuous  gas  analysis,  made  an  economic  test  and  worked 
out  a  heat  balance  for  the  destructor  at  Nelson,  England.  Guided  by 
some  of  the  results  of  this  test,  and  based  upon  the  experience  gained 
and  experiments  made  in  the  burning  of  local  mixed  refuse,  the  writer 
has  arranged  the  approximate  heat  balance  shown  in  Table  9. 

Column  12  in  Table  9  answers  the  question  (approximately  and 
theoretically)  as  to  the  probable  evaporative  power  of  local  refuse 
when  burned  in  an  up-to-date  destructor,  and  Column  13  shows  the 
estimated  temperature  of  the  combustion  chamber  under  the  assumed 
conditions  of  burning. 

The  calculated  evaporative  power  of  local  refuse  is  generally  higher, 
and  shows  a  greater  seasonal  variation  than  that  indicated  by  published 
tests  with  British  refuse.  September  remains  the  critical  month  in 
destroying  the  material. 

Summarizing  the  results  of  examinations,  tests,  and  experiments 
with  mixed  household  refuse  from  the  district  considered,  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  are  derived: 

1. — Average  local  refuse  differs  mainly  from  what  is  known  con- 
cerning average  English  refuse  in  the  higher  percentage  of  incom- 
bustible matter  and  the  lower  percentage  of  water.  The  average  re- 
sults to  be  expected  in  power  production  are  surprisingly  high,  and 
the  seasonal  variations  are  grreater  with  local  refuse  than  with  British 
refuse. 

2. — Under  expert  management,  with  a  properly  designed  furnace, 
the  process  can  be  carried  out  in  settled  communities  without  nuisance. 
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S^^>^^ 


QDQQ 


ms 


O  -I 


i 


Calorific  power  of  refuse,    ^ 
In  B.  t.  u.  <!? 


liSi§£ 


Moisture,  in  B.  t.  u. 


illSII 


Heat  in  dry  chimney        ^ 
gases,  in  B.  t.  u.  ^ 


v wSs v5 


Unbumed  carbon  In 
clinker,  in  B  t.  u. 


§iliiS 


Unbumed  carbon  in        ^ 
ashes,  in  B.  t.  u.  3 


ssstss 


Heat  in  clinker,  in  B.  t.  u.    ^ 


SScroSm 


Forced  draft,  in  B.  t.  u.      » 


Radiation,  etc.,  in  B.  t.  u.    « 


CO  (OK)  to  (0(0 


••AlnAl^hrflO 


Total  losses,  in  B.  t.  u.      s 


Net  useful  heat  to  boiler, 
in  B.  t.  u. 


^•ngtf^t-^^u. 


to 


Eouivalent  evaporation, 

from  and  at  2lS°  fahr. 

(useful  8team),  pounds 

of  water. 


ko 


»-i  CO  to  N' 1-1 10 


Estimated  temperature      ^ 

of  combustion  chamber,      ^ 

In  deftrees  Fahrenhel  t .       ^ 


H 


CO 


W 
O 

X 

► 

H 

w 

•-3 

W 
► 

> 

n 
w 

w 


o 

s 


CO 

H 

M 

15 

H 

w 

M 

QD 
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3. — The  average  local  residue  will  be  greater  than  the  average 
English  residue  mainly  because  of  the  high  percentage  of  fine  ash 
which  will  to  some  extent  be  carried  away  from  the  fire-grate  by  the 
forced  draft. 

4. — As  compared  with  the  local  cost  of  burning  garbage  and  earing 
for  ''ash  and  rubbish"  dumps,  the  cost  of  the  destruction  of  mixed 
refuse  will  probably  be  higher,  though  a  proper  utilization  of  the  steam 
generated  and  the  clinker  resulting  may  offset  this  increase  in  oost, 
while  a  rearrangement  of  the  refuse  collection  system  may  tend  fur- 
ther to  make  the  cost  of  the  methods  comparable. 

5. — For  the  particular  conditions  herein  considered,  mixed-refuse 
destruction  appears  to  offer  the  best  solution  of  the  problem. 

Part  II. 

Pending  the  acquisition  of  property  for  the  erection  of  the  first 
installation,  the  writer  was  directed  by  the  President  of  the  Borough 
of  Richmond  to  examine  a  number  of  British  refuse  destructors  in 
actual  operation,  so  that  the  various  reports  might  be  verified  and  the 
differences  in  composition,  quantity,  and  quality  of  refuse  noted,  in 
addition  to  obtaining  data  whereby  the  best  type  of  modern  destructor 
could  be  secured.  Particular  instructions  were  given  to  observe  the 
weak  points  in  mixed-refuse  destruction. 

During  May  and  June,  1906,  thirty-nine  installations  in  Great 
Britain  were  inspected,  and  in  August,  1906,  the  only  destructor  of 
the  British  type  in  the  eastern  part  of  North  America,  at  Weetmount, 
a  suburb  of  Montreal,  Canada,  was  visited  in  company  with  Louis  L. 
Tribus,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Consulting  Engineer  to  the  President  of 
the  Borough  of  Richmond.  Thus  forty  destructors  were  examined, 
thirty  of  which  were  in  England,  three  in  Wales,  three  in  Ireland, 
three  in  Scotland,  and  one  in  Canada. 

In  covering  a  large  field,  wherein  variations  in  type  and  design  of 
destructors  burning  different  kinds  of  refuse  were  encountered,  a 
better  general  knowledge  of  the  results  attained  in  disposing  of  refuse 
was  secured  than  if  attention  had  been  concentrated  on  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  plants. 

Efforts  were  made  to  obtain  complete  data  following  a  schedule 
covering  the  main  factors  in  the  process  of  mixed-refuse  destruction, 
so  that  the  various  features  of  each  installation  might  be  tabulated 
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FETHER8T0N  ON 
REFUSE  DESTRUCTION. 


^ — r 


7A'4 


Diouonoirs. 


aei^Bctioiiable  features. 


inside  building  and 

nrvard.  Same 

oke  in  Duflding. . . . 


linker: 


Brielc  cl«i  inside  plant  and  in 
Clliflai  iker  yard.  Small 
lioiSi«y  ount  of  smoke 
plaiisi  m  feeding  doors 
exit ...  en  charging 

BrlGK  l>i    '^^^    around) 

by  Dvoalding.  To^feedloff 
ttoilig  |>erfect.  Cramped 
capers  frkiii|f  space  and 
bull . .  4k  oTlignt  and  air 
and      plinkerixig  floor. . . . 

Two  I  oi 
<»5J2ri  storage  of  refuse 
??ff     floor  in  rear  of  f  ur- 

o"i?*'  pes  not  desirable. . . 
ancpn 

lng» . . 
Bricl 

^^uq  inside  building  and 
Jriiut  clinker  yard. . . . 

any"n 


S*fe 


_  .    -.  --, smoke  inside 

Su^gd  aiding.  Stokimgrand 
^°^  fitkerlng  space  badly 
''o^tienmnged 


oHIe 


^^^l^roHlete   type 
-hcfcor. 


of   de- 


Ma^sig 


fCJom 
1     sto 


I 


gr<r5a 
site 


cted  site.     Stok- 

and    clinkering 

'ormed  under  dif- 

tlee. 


Ck>nunendable  features. 


Large  plant,  solidl/ 
built,  well  operated. 
Good  power  produc- 
tlon.  By-products  util- 
iaed 

Well-designed,  construct- 
ed and  operated  jplant. 
Light  and  ventilation 
exceUent.  Working 
under  easy  conditions. . , 

Well-constructed  build- 
ings. Furnaces  11  years 
in  operation.  Older 
^rpe  of  plant,  but  still 
doing  fatf  work  in  dis- 
posing of  refuse 

Clean  plant,  well  de- 
nned, constructed  and 
operated.  Working  un- 
der easy  and  comfort- 
able conditions.  Saves 
a  fuel  bUl  of  £870 
(fl  818)  per  annum 


Saves  a  fuel  bill  of  about  1 
£900  ($4  410)  per  an- 1 
num.  riant  well  de-  }■ 
signed,  constructed  and  I 
operated J 


Plant  well  operated,  sub-' 
stantiaUy  constructed. 
Working    under    essy 
conditions 


Furnace  twenty 
operation 


in( 


High  temperature, 
well  built . 


Fur- 


1 


Remarks. 


Destructor  portion  fitted 
into  general  design  made 
by  consulting  engineer. 


Authorities  required  that 
no  refuse  should  be 
handled. 


Repairs  under  way  caused 
plant  to  be  inspected 
under  worst  conditions. 


No  inclined  roadway  pro- 
vided because  of  con- 
siderations of  cost. 


Destructor  was  required 
by  the  authorities  to  fit 
a  very  restricted  site. 
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and  compared  T;»ith  other  plants  visited.  The  facts  secured  at  the 
different  destructors  were  checked  by  comparison  with  published  data 
where  such  were  available. 

Table  10  represents  in  condensed  fbrm  the  results  of  the  writer's 
observations  on  the  forty  destructors  examined.  In  summarizing  and 
discussing  British  practice  in  refuse  collection  and  destruction,  the 
general  order  of  the  headings  in  Table  10  will  be  followed. 

The  Collection  of  Refuse. — British  household  refuse,  consisting 
of  ashes,  garbage,  and  rubbish,  is  thrown  into  one  can,  bin,  or  ash-pit 
by  the  householder.  The  materials  are  then  dumped  or  shoveled  into 
a  wagon  or  cart  and  removed  to  the  place  of  final  disposition.  Or- 
ganic waste  (garbage)  is  not  separated  from  ashes  and  rubbish,  as  is 
usually  the  practice  in  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States,  where  the 
reduction  system  has  been  generally  adopted. 

Municipal  ownership  and  operation  of  the  refuse-collection  ser- 
vice in  Great  Britain  is  general,  and  the  contract  system  is  almost  un- 
known. Single-horse  covered  wagons  or  vans,  holding  about  3  cu.  yd. 
of  material,  are  common  in  the  larger  cities,  and  the  type  of  horse 
used  is  rather  superior  to  any  noticed  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  on 
similar  work. 

Frequency  of  Collection, — ^Refuse  is  collected  weekly  in  Great 
Britain,  as  a  rule,  though  in  some  municipalities  the  material  is  re- 
moved daily,  while  in  other  cities,  where  the  old-style  ash-pit  system 
is  in  use,  a  monthly  clean-out  is  common.  To  an  American  acquainted 
with  the  daily  collection  of  garbage  in  the  large  cities  of  the  United 
States,  this  delay  in  removal  may  seem  to  be  unsanitary,  especially  in 
summer,  when  organic  wastes  decompose  rapidly,  but  differences  in 
conditions  explain  the  matter: 

First. — Ashes,  garbage  and  rubbish  are  thrown  together  into  one 
receptacle,  and  the  ashes  absorb  the  excess  of  water  and  tend  to  de- 
odorize or  retard  the  decomposition  of  the  garbage. 

Second. — The  average  Briton  is  not  as  wasteful  as  the  average 
inhabitant  of  Richmond  Borough,  as  the  figures  in  Table  11  indicate. 

Thus  the  period  during  which  the  ordinary  refuse  receptacle  over- 
flows will  be  longer  in  Great  Britain  than  in  the  West  New  Brighton 
District,  for  which  accurate  figures  have  been  compiled. 

Third. — ^Differences  in  climate  and  in  the  habits  of  the  people  may 
explain  further  the  long-time  period  of  refuse  collection  practiced 
in  Great  Britain. 
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TABLE  11. 


LocaUty. 

Tons  (of  S  000  lb.)  per 
1 000  inhabitants  per  day. 

Authority. 

0.88 

0.66  to  0.84 

I.IS 

S.M 

0.68 

1.176 

0.86 

0.886 

1.59 
1.94 
1.18 

George  Watson. 
H.  NrLeask. 

Mi^dl^  Rnsrlfind 

H.  y.  Leask. 

H.  N.  Leask. 

Tottenham.  Engrland 

J.  B.  Butler-Hogan.  M.  0. 

Bradrord,  finflrland 

Ernest  Call. 

Glaarow,  Scotland 

D.  BfcCoU. 

DubUn,  Ireland 

F.  J.  Allen. 

Richmond  Borough,  N.  Y. 
Ayerage 

Author. 

Maximum  (winter-spring) 

Minimum  (summer) 

Author. 
Author. 

The  Cost  of  Collection, — ^English  municipalities  generally  have  ex- 
cellent accounting  systems,  but  poor  cost-keeping  methods,  though  in 
some  cases  both  accounting  and  cost-keeping  are  in  advance  of  most 
American  cities. 

Figures  on  the  cost  of  collection  of  refuse  (which  includes  removal 
to  the  place  of  final  disposition)  were  available  at  four  places,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Tottenham,  England  $0.66    per  ton  of  2  000  lb. 

Swansea,  Wales  (about) 0.67      "      "    "       "      " 

Glasgow,  Scotland  (one  year) .     0.63      "      "    "       "      " 
Bradford,  England  (one  year)     0.68      "      "     "       "      " 

Average $0,635    «      "    "       "      " 

In  a  later  paragraph,  the  average  labor  cost  for  destroying  mixed 
refuse  in  some  British  destructors  is  shown  to  be  $0,215,  hence  the  cost 
of  collecting  the  material  is  about  three  times  the  cost  of  destroying 
it,  when  operating  expenses  alone  are  considered.  Thus,  in  any  sys- 
tem of  final  disposition  of  refuse,  the  cost  of  collection  becomes  a  most 
important  factor  in  the  economy  of  the  method. 

Composition  of  Refuse. — The  word  refuse,  used  in  this  portion  of 
the  paper,  refers  to  household  refuse  alone,  as  street  sweepings  were 
not  burned  at  any  of  the  plants  visited.  In  some  special  cases,  how- 
ever, night-soil  and  dead  animals  were  cremated  at  the  destructors. 

Household  refuse  will  vary  in  composition  according  to: 

(a). — The  geographical  position  of  the  city  and  its  relation  to 
the  fuel  and  food  supply; 
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(b). — The  particular  district  of  the  city  considered,  as  business, 

residential,  tenement,  or  manufacturing; 
(c). — The  character  and  habits  of  the  people; 
(d). — ^The  season  of  the  year. 

Very  little  attention  has  been  given  by  municipal  engineers  to  de- 
termining the  composition  and  calorific  value  of  British  refuse,  and 
80  only  scattered  data  are  available  for  comparison  with  the  refuse  of 
other  countries.  British  destructor  makers,  however,  base  their 
guaranties  of  power  production  upon  an  examination  of  the  refuse  in 
each  locality.  This  involves  a  previous  experience  with  results  ob- 
tained under  like  conditions  at  other  places.  Th\is  a  sight  valuation 
or  estimate  of  the  composition  of  refuse  in  different  cities  should  be 
of  service  in  determining  the  feasibility  of  burning  refuse  without 
the  use  of  additional  fuel,  and  for  comparing  results  in  x)ower  pro- 
duction. 

At  each  plant  an  estimate,  by  weight,  was  made  of  four  general 
components  of  refuse,  viz,:  (1)  ashes,  including  other  small  inorganic 
materials;  (2)  garbage,  or  organic  matter;  (3)  rubbish,  or  paper,  straw 
and  such  light  combustible  materials;  and  (4)  glass,  metal,  etc.  Some 
previous  experience  helped  the  writer  in  this  respect,  though  it  should 
be  understood  that  the  figures  for  the  different  cities  shown  in  Table 
10  are  based  upon  the  quantity  of  refuse  on  hand  when  each  plant 
was  visited,  and  are  merely  rough  estimates. 

At  first  sight,  the  difference  in  general  appearance  of  British  re- 
fuse and  that  found  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  was  apparent.  The 
color  of  British  refuse  is  dark  brown  to  black,  due  to  the  soft  coal 
ashes,  while  ashes  from  hard  coal,  such  as  used  in  New  York,  are 
light  gray  in  color.  Again,  British  refuse  varies  in  appearance  and  com- 
position with  the  distance  from  the  coal  fields,  the  character  of  the 
district,  and  the  habits  of  the  people.  In  London  and  the  south  of 
England,  the  refuse  is  rather  lighter  in  color  than  that  found  in 
Middle  England  in  or  near  the  colliery  districts,  where  it  is  darker, 
and  more  unconsumed  lump  coal  is  visible. 

In  comparing  American  household  refuse  with  the  estimates  given 
in  Table  10,  localities  having  the  same  general  characteristics  and  for 
the  same  period  of  the  year  should  be  chosen.  On  this  basis,  as  a 
general  conclusion,  the  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  British  refuse 
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contains  more  ashes,  less  garbage,  less  rubbish  and  more  moisture 
than  household  refuse  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  though  the  higher 
percentage  of  moisture  during  May  and  June,  1906,  might  have  been 
due  to  a  prolonged  rainy  i)eriod.  From  such  information  as  was 
obtainable  regarding  the  composition  of  British  refuse,  it  would  appear 
that  no  such  seasonal  variations  occur  as  may  be  found  in  comparing 
American  summer  with  American  winter  refuse,  while,  during  the 
fruit  season,  British  refuse  contains  no  wastes  comparable  to  melon 
rinds  and  corn  cobs. 

A  superficial  observation  of  British  refuse  is  apt  to  prove  decep- 
tive in  the  amount  of  garbage  present  in  the  mixed  mass,  as  the  dark 
ash  tends  to  cover  and  conceal  garbage  which  would  otherwise  be  quite 
apparent  in  the  lighter  colored  anthracite  ash. 

Apparent  Value  as  a  Fuel, — That  British  refuse  has  a  fuel  value 
is  proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  two  hundred  or  more*  destructors  in 
which  refuse  is  burned  throughout  the  year  without  additional  fuel. 
There  would  seem  to  be  no  large  seasonal  variation  in  the  calorific 
power  of  the  material,  though  in  one  instance  a  difference  in  steam 
production  of  15%  less  in  summer  than  in  winter  has  been  noted. 

The  average  evaporation  for  eighteen  tests  quoted  in  Table  10 
amounts  to  1.62  lb.  of  water  per  pound  of  refuse.  Assuming  an  effi- 
ciency of  50%  (boiler  and  grate)  per  pound  of  refuse,  the  calorific 
value  of  the  average  material  burned  during  the  tests  would  amount 
to  3  130  B.  t.  u.,  which  practically  agrees  with  the  estimated  calorific 
power  of  average  British  refuse  given  by  various  authorities  on  the 
subject. 

Location  of  Plants, — The  location  of  a  plant  for  the  final  disposi- 
tion of  refuse  has  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  cost  of  the  collec- 
tion (including  removal)  of  the  material.  Economy  in  collection 
requires  that  the  plant  shall  be  centrally  located  with  regard  to  the 
district  served,  and  that  loaded  collection  wagons  or  carts  shall  pro- 
ceed with  the  road  gradient. 

Of  the  forty  destructors,  four  were  critically  located,  so  that  the 
least  nuisance  would  probably  result  in  the  abandonment  of  the  plants; 
seventeen  were  centrally  located  in  advantageous  positions  with  re- 
gard to  the  district  served,  but  the  surrounding  houses  were  not  in 
close  proximity  to  the  destructors;  nineteen  were  placed  on  the  out- 
skirts of  towns  and  not  likely  to  cause  complaint,  even  if  the  plants 
were  not  well  operated. 
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Complaints  of  nuisance  due  to  the  location  of  British  refuse  de- 
structors in  settled  localities  are  said  to  be  rare,  and,  as  far  as  could 
be  determined,  very  few  of  the  plants  visited  deserved  condemnation 
in  this  respect.  The  photographs  which  accompany  this  rejwrt  indi- 
cate beyond  a  doubt  that  mixed-refuse  destructors  can  safely  be  placed 
in  central  localities. 

Certainly  the  town  councilmen  of  Berinondsey  Borough,  London, 
would  not  allow  a  nuisance  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  Town  Hall 
(Figs.  1  and  2,  Plate  XCVII),  nor  would  the  people  living  about  the 
Sheerness  destructor  (Figs.  3  aqd  4,  Plate  XCVII)  permit  an  ill- 
smelling  plant  to  continue  in  existence.  At  Wrexham,  in  Wales, 
(Figs.  1  and  2,  Plate  XCVIII),  the  destructor  is  critically  situated, 
and  at  Kathmines,  just  outside  Dublin,  Ireland,  the  destructor  is  in 
the  rear  of  the  Town  Hall  (Fig.  3,  Plate  XCVIII),  with  houses  near- 
by. In  many  other  cases  destructors  are  located  so  that  any  nuisance 
would  certainly  result  in  complaints  by  people  living  in  the  vicinity, 
and  probably  end  by  closing  the  plant. 

It  is  not  advisable,  however,  to  place  a  refuse  destructor  in  the 
midst  of  higher  inhabited  buildings,  as  the  dust,  with  possibly  an  oc- 
casional escape  of  smoke,  may  cause  some  annoyance,  though  even 
this  trouble  can  be  obviated  by  proper  attention  to  details  in  the  de- 
sign of  the  destructor  building. 

Types  of  Destructors. — In  the  forty  plants  inspected,  ten  different 
kinds  of  furnaces  were  represented,  as  follows : 

Name  of  Furnace.  Number  Inspected. 

Meldrum 13 

Horsfall  10 

Heenan 6 

Beaman  and  Deas  (Meldrum) 2 

Warner    3 

Fryer's  Improved  (Manlove-Alliott  and  Company) ....  2 

Fryer's    1 

Sterling 1 

Baker's  1 

Glasgow  (local  design) 1 

All  these  destructors  contain  large  brickwork  chambers  having 
fixed  grates  with  boilers  placed  outside  the  refuse-burning  portion.    In 
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the  destruction  of  refuse  by  fire,  'weU-determined  principles  of  oohl* 
bustion  apply.  In  order  that  nuisance  may  be  prevented,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  all  combustible  portions  of  the  refuse  shall  be  completely 
consumed,  with  the  result  of  producing  the  highest  state  of  oxidation. 
According  to  Professor  Thurston,  the  requirements  for  success  in 
burning  wet  fuel  are: 

^'The  surrounding  of  the  mass  so  completely  with  heated  surfaces 
and  with  burning  fuel  that  it  may  be  rapidly  dried,  and  then  so  ar- 
ranging the  apparatus  that  thorough  combustion  may  be  secured,  and 
that  the  rapidity  of  combustion  may  be  precisely  equal  to  and  never 
exceed  the  rapidity  of  desiccation.  Where  this  rapidity  of  combustion 
is  exceeded,  the  dry  portion  is  consumed  completely,  leaving  an  un- 
covered mass  of  fuel  which  refuses  to  take  fire."* 

In  practice,  the  destruction  of  refuse  may  be  attained  successfully 

by  burning  it  by  forced  draft  in  a  so-called  Dutch  oven  or  chamber 

where  the  brickwork  is  maintained  at  a  high  heat,  and  the  escaping 

gases  are  subjected  to  a  high  temi>erature  with  an  excess  of  air  for  a 

sufficient  length  of  time  to  oxidize  the  combustible  constituents  of  the 

material.     British  destructors  are  designed  in  accordance  with  the 

above  principles. 

» 

The  forms  or  types  of  destructors  vary,  however,  and  for  con- 
venience may  be  divided  into  two  general  groups. 

Group  1. — The  first  may  be  termed  the  mutual  assistance  type, 
where  one  unit  contains  several  grates  with  divided  ash-pits,  the  prod- 
ucts of  combustion  intermingling  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  furnace, 
thus  combining  several  furnaces  or  cells  in  one.  Representatives  of 
this  type  are  the  Meldrum  and  Heenan. 

Group  2. — The  second  comprises  furnaces  in  which  each  burning 
grate  or  cell  forms  a  separate  unit.  The  products  of  combustion  either 
commingle  in  a  general  flue  or  combustion  chamber,  or  pass  directly 
from  cell  to  boiler.  Representatives  of  the  cell  type  in  which  the  prod- 
ucts of  combustion  intermingle  in  a  common  chamber  before  passing 
to  the  boiler  are  the  Horsfall,  Sterling,  and  Beaman  and  Deoa  (Mel- 
drum). Representatives  of  the  type  in  which  the  products  of  com- 
bustion pass  directly  from  the  cell  into  contact  with  the  boiler  are  the 
original  Fryer,  Fryer's  Improved  (Manlove-AUiott  and  Company), 
Warner,  and  Baker. 

The  Moldnim,  Heenan,  and  Horsfall  types  pre-heat  the  air  used 
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for  combustion  to  a  temperature  from  200  to  400®  fahr.  before  it 
comee  in  contact  with  the  burning  fuel  on  the  grate.  Other  makes  of 
furnaces  mentioned  in  Group  2  use  air  at  ordinary  atmospheric  tem- 
perature. The  utilization  of  heated  air  undoubtedly  tends  to  more 
I>erfect  combustion  and  higher  temperatures  both  in  cell  and  combus- 
tion chamber.    Other  differences  in  design,  in  the  furnaces  in  Groups 

1  and  2,  may  be  noted,  as  for  instance,  the  drying  hearth  which  some 
furnace  makers  consider  essential  in  the  destruction  of  refuse,  the 
use  of  steam-jet  blowers  or  fans  for  forced  draft,  the  different  pro- 
visions for  arresting  dust,  the  kind  of  boilers  used,  the  various  methods 
of  feeding,  clinkering,  stoking,  etc.  All  the  above-named  destructors, 
except  the  original  Fryer,  use  forced  draft,  which  is  considered  neces- 
sary for  the  attainment  of  a  high  temperature. 

The  aim  in  the  design  of  refuse  destructors  should  be  to  maintain 
a  steady  temperature.  If  it  be  considered  that  1250®  fahr.  is  the 
minimum  at  which  septic  poisons  in  the  products  of  combustion  are 
destroyed,  the  higher  limit  of  temperature  is  fixed  by  the  materials 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  furnace.     Temperatures  greater  than 

2  000®  fahr.  are  apt  to  result  in  high  cost  of  repairs.  Thus  tempera- 
tures between  1 250  and  2  000®  fahr.  are  desirable,  both  from  sanitary 
and  economical  points  of  view.  As  the  burning  of  refuse  in  a  de- 
structor is  an  intermittent  process,  requiring  alternate  charging  and 
clinkering,  the  fluctuations  in  temperature  should  be  minimized  as 
much  as  possible.  When  destructors  are  of  such  design  that  the  gases 
pass  directly  from  cell  to  boiler  without  an  intermediate  combustion 
chamber,  there  is  danger  of  unoxidized  gases  being  cooled,  by  contact 
with  the  boiler,  below  the  temperature  required  to  prevent  nuisance. 

In  general,  modem  British  types  of  destructor  vary  in  important 
details,  and,  of  the  different  plants  examined  by  the  writer,  those  in 
which  a  combustion  chamber  or  flue  was  placed  between  th6  cell  (or 
unit)  and  the  boiler,  and  where  heated  air  was  used  for  combustion, 
appeared  to  be  doing  the  most  satisfactory  work. 

Power  from  Befttse. — Of  the  forty  plants  inspected,  all  but  two 
produced  steam  for  power  purposes,  as  follows: 

Number  of 
Power  Used  For:  Plants. 

Electric  lighting  and  power  stations 16 

Sewage  pumping  7 

Works  purposes    14 

Water  pumping  1 
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In  considering  the  utilization  of  power  from  refuse,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  power  is  a  secondary  consideration,  and  that  the 
primary  object  is  to  destroy  refuse  in  a  sanitary  and  economical  man- 
ner. 

At  electric  lighting  and  power  stations,  the  demand  for  lighting 
purposes  generally  occurs  for  a  short  period  in  the  evening,  when  an 
output  very  much  higher  than  the  ordinary  working  load  is  required. 
With  refuse  which  is  of  low  calorific  value,  and  requires  burning  at 
a  high  rate  to  produce  power,  this  means  that  the  fires  must  be  rushed, 
and  consequently  there  is  likelihood  of  incomplete  combustion.  Sup- 
plementary coal-fired  boilers  are  usually  found  in  connection  with 
destructor-electric*lighting  stations,, or  else  the  destructor  is  of  much 
greater  capacity  than  would  be  required  to  deal  with  the  refuse  only. 
The  combination  of  refuse  destructor  and  electric  lighting  plant  may 
be  economical,  yet,  if  other  means  are  available,  whereby  the  power 
resulting  from  the  destruction  of  refuse  can  be  utilized  regularly  as 
produced  and  the  furnace  operated  continuously  at  an  easy  working 
rate,  this  method  should  prove  more  desirable  than  electric  lighting 
utilization.  At  the  sewage  pumping  stations  visited,  the  quantity  to 
be  pumped  was  usually  insufiicient  to  keep  the  destructor  continuously 
in  operation.  Pumping  water  by  the  power  produced  from  refuse 
would  seem  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  utilization,  but  the 
conditions  where  such  a  system  can  be  used  are  exceptional. 

If  no  other  outlet  for  the  energy  produced  in  burning  the  waste 
material  is  available,  the  power  is  used  for  what  has  been  termed 
''Works  Purposes,"  that  is,  crushing  clinker,  screening  it  into  differ- 
ent sizes,  mixing  it  with  mortar,  cement,  or  lime,  to  form  bricks,  slabs, 
etc.,  also  for  lighting  the  destructor  depots  or  adjoining  corporation 
yards,  and  the  steam  heating  of  neighboring  public  baths  or  libraries. 

It  is  undoubtedly  advisable  to  provide  means  for  utilizing  heat 
resulting  from  the  destruction  of  city  wastes,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
creasing the  cost  of  final  disposition.  At  the  same  time,  it  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  a  sanitary  disposal  of  refuse  is  the  primary  con- 
sideration. There  were  indications  at  some  refuse  destructor  plants  in 
Great  Britain  of  a  tendency  to  slight  the  main  factor  of  sanitary 
disposal. 

Capital  Cost  of  Destructor  Installations. — The  cost  of  construction 
of  destructor  installations  varies  greatly  according  to  local  conditions. 
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and  fibres  for  British  plants  would  hardly  apply  in  the  United  States. 
It  appears  from  the  data  ohtained,  however  (the  details  of  which  are 
given  in  Tahle  10),  that  the  average  cost  of  eighteen  destructors  would 
amount  to  ahout  $4  470  per  cell  or  grate,  including  the  furnace  with 
boiler  and  appurtenances,  but  excluding  chimney,  building  and  run- 
way. 

Coat  of  Operation, — The  cost  of  operation,  for  different  plants 
quoted  in  Table  10,  was  obtained  from  the  engineer  or  superintendent 
in  charge  of  the  destructor  or  from  the  furnace  makers.  Some  of  the 
figures  given  are  from  official  reports  covering  a  year's  work,  while 
others  are  for  short  periods  only.  From  the  data,  it  appears  that  for 
twenty-four  installations  the  average  cost  of  labor  per  long  ton  (2  240 
lb.)  of  refuse  destroyed  would  amount  to  24.3  cents,  or  21.5  cents  per 
short  ton  (2  000  lb.).  As  the  American  rate  of  laborers'  wages  is 
about  double  the  British  rate,  this  would  make  43  cents  per  short  ton 
of  refuse  destroyed  on  an  American  basis. 

For  supervision,  only  four  installations  had  figures  available,  the 
average  being  4.83  cents  per  long  ton.  Two  plants  reported  the  cost 
for  repairs  at  3.22  cents  per  long  ton. 

Only  one  complete  report  was  obtained  in  which  all  charges  for 
the  destruction  of  refuse,  including  labor,  supervision,  interest  on 
capital,  sinking  fund,  repairs  and  supplies,  were  included.  The  total 
cost  of  operation,  including  all  the  above  charges  at  Stoke-upon-Trent, 
amounted  to  $1.17  per  long  ton  or  $1.04  per  short  ton.  By  changing 
the  labor  rate  so  that  it  would  compare  with  American  conditions,  and 
by  assuming  the  same  charges  for  interest,  sinking  fund  and  repairs, 
it  would  appear  that  the  total  cost  of  refuse  destruction  for  a  plant 
similar  to  that  at  Stoke-upon-Trent  would  amount  to  $1.60  per  short 
ton  in  New  York. 

Of  the  various  figures  tabulated  for  the  labor  cost  per  long  ton  of 
refuse  destroyed,  it  will  be  found  that  eleven  destructors — ^in  which 
refuse  is  fed  into  the  furnace  by  hand — ^returned  an  average  cost  of  21.6 
cents  as  against  27.3  cents  for  eleven  top-fed  destructors.  Some 
figures  used  in  making  up  the  foregoing  results  for  hand-fed  plants 
covered  only  a  short  period  of  time.  It  is  of  interest,  however,  to  note 
that  hand-feeding  does  not  seem  to  be  more  costly  than  top-feeding. 

Refuse  Burned  per  Man  per  Hour, — ^Definite  information  regard- 
ing the  quantity  of  refuse  handled  per  man  per  hour  (assuming  the 
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quality  of  labor  to  be  comparable)  affords  a  better  general  meana  for 
arriving  at  the  labor  cost  of  operating  a  destructor.  From  the  figures 
for  twenty-seven  plants,  on  an  average,  each  man  employed  would 
handle  0.7JB  long  tons  or  0.88  short  tons  per  hour,  varying  from  0.6 
to  2  long  tons  per  hour  with  the  type  of  plant  and  method  of  opera- 
tion. At  an  easy  rate  of  working,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
destroying  0.75  short  tons  per  man  per  hour;  hence,  with  wages  at 
26  cents  per  hour  (or  $2  per  day),  the  cost  of  labor  would  amount  to 
33i  cents  per  ton,  while  at  31i  cents  per  hour  (or  $2.50  per  day),  the 
cost  would  be  about  42  cents  per  ton. 

Special  Notes  on  Destructors. — ^In  glancing  over  the  various  photo- 
graphs which  accompany  this  paper,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  Eng- 
lish destructor  is  most  substantially  constructed,  and  that  the  build- 
ings are  intended  for  long  service.  From  an  examination  of  the 
various  older  furnaces,  it  would  appear  that  the  destructor  portion, 
with  ordinary  care  in  operation,  should  last  at  least  fifteen  years. 

As  the  appearance  of  a  refuse  installation  has  an  important  bear- 
ing on  public  opinion  regarding  the  plant,  it  is  of  particular  import- 
ance that  the  building  should  be  made  attractive,  architecturally.  The 
interior  should  have  ample  light,  air,  and  provision  for  the  comfort  of 
the  men  employed,  including  baths  and  toilet  facilities.  These  fea- 
tures have  received  consideration  in  Great  Britain,  as  some  of  the 
photographs  indicate. 

Another  factor  requiring  consideration  is  the  extent  of  ground 
surrounding  the  destructor  building.  Ample  land  should  be  provided, 
if  possible,  so  that  dust  may  not  cause  complaint  from  neighboring 
householders. 

Operation  of  Plant — Observations, — ^In  the  time  spent  at  the  various 
installations,  many  features  of  interest  undoubtedly  escaped  attention, 
and  perhaps  some  of  the  comments  in  Table  10  would  hardly  be  war- 
ranted if  some  days  instead  of  hours  had  been  given  to  each.  The 
recorded  observations,  however,  indicate  the  conditions  at  the  time 
the  plant  was  visited.  Generally  speaking,  from  the  appearance 
of  the  destructors,  no  special  preparations  were  made  because  of  the 
writer's  visit,  and  in  many  cases  no  warning  was  given  to  those  in 

charge. 

Feeding — Charging, — Of  the  forty  destructors,  sixteen  were  of  the 
top-fed  variety,  in  which  refuse  was  charged  throu]gh  ports  on  top  of 
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the  furnaces,  and  these  sixteen  represented  nine  different  types.  Three 
installations  were  top-fed  by  cart  direct,  and  represented  two  types 
of  furnace.  By  '^cart  fed  direct"  is  meant  that  cart  storag^e  of  refuse 
was  necessary,  and  when  the  furnace  was  ready  for  charging  each 
cartload  was  dumped  directly  into  the  cell.  One  furnace  was  top-fed 
by  a  so-called  ^'tub-feeding''  method.  In  this  case,  each  cart  was  tipped 
at  the  ground  level  into  a  box  or  tub  with  hinged  bottom  doors.  The 
tub  was  then  elevated  by  a  traveling  crane,  and  the  charge  of  refuse 
was  dropped  into  the. cell  through  watet-sealed  mechanically-operated 
doors  on  the  top  of  the  furnace.  One  destructor  was  top-fed  by  a 
patent  charging  truck.  Here,  also,  refuse  was  elevated  by  power, 
dropped  into  a  truck  on  wheels,  and  charged  into  the  furnace  as  re- 
quired. Eleven  destructors  were  hand-fed  at  the  front  by  shovel,  and 
represented  two  types.  Eight  destructors  were  hand-fed  by  shovel  at 
the  back,  and  represented  three  types. 

In  commenting  upon  the  different  methods  of  charging  destructors, 
it  appears  that  the  top-feeding  method  (except  where  water-sealed 
doors  are  used)  allows  smoke  to  escape.  Even  with  water-sealed  doors, 
smoke  escapes  when  charging.  Of  the  hand-firing  methods,  the  front- 
fed  type  appears  to  be  advantageous,  with  regard  to  concentration  of 
labor  and  freedom  from  escaping  smoke,  but  the  storage  bin  cuts  off 
light  and  air  from  the  firemen,  while  some  refuse  may  be  mixed  with 
clinker  if  the  men  are  careless.  With  back  hand-feeding  by  shovel, 
ample  light  and  air  can  be  given  on  the  clinkering  side  of  the  furnace 
where  it  is  most  needed.  As  compared  with  front-feeding,  back  hand- 
feeding  does  not  permit  of  the  same  concentration  of  labor,  but  allows 
greater  comfort  to  the  men  employed,  which  more  than  compensates 
for  this  slight  disadvantage. 

In  general,  shovel-feeding  obviates  escaping  smoke  from  top-feeding 
doors,  allows  a  better  selection  of  refuse,  and  does  away  with  stoking 
to  a  great  extent,  as  refuse  can  be  charged  directly  on  the  grate,  thus 
saving  one  operation  in  destroying  the  material.  When  the  refuse 
has  not  reached  an  advanced  stage  of  decomposition,  and  does  not 
contain  an  excess  of  water,  or  such  objectionable  material  as  night- 
soil,  hand-firing  is  undoubtedly  to  be  preferred,  especially  for  power 
plants. 

Stoking, — ^By  stoking  is  meant  the  dragging,  pushing  or  spreading 
of  refuse  after  it  has  been  charged  into  the  furnace.     All  top-fed 
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destructors  and  all  destructors  provided  with  drying  heairths  require 
considerable  stoking.  Hand-fed  types,  without  drying  hearths,  where 
refuse  is  thrown  directly  on  the  grate,  do  not  need  much  stoking. 

At  first  sight,  it  would  seem  that  refuse  charged  direct  from  cart 
to  cell  without  intermediate  handling  should  prove  most  sanitary  and 
economical,  yet  the  disadvantages  of  this  method  are  many.  For  any 
particular  case,  a  study  of  local  conditions  will  determine  the  best 
system  to  be  iised. 

Clinkering. — Clinkering  is  perhaps  the  most  trying  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  oi)eration  of  a  destructor.  A  mass  of  hot  slag  must 
be  broken  up  by  long  bars,  tipped  into  a  wheel-barrow  or  other  conv^- 
ance,  and  removed  while  in  a  highly  heated  condition.  The  work  is 
performed  by  hand  labor  opposite  the  open  doors  of  a  highly  heated 
furnace.  There  are  various  methods  of  conveying  clinker,  as  by 
wheel-barrows,  by  cars  on  rails,  or  by  skips  running  on  an  over-head 
rail.  When  cars  or  mono-railways  are  used,  the  storage  room  is  limited, 
and  the  place  where  the  material  is  deposited  must  be  cleared  at  in- 
tervals; for  this  reason,  the  system  has  been  abandoned  in  favor  of 
wheel-barrows  at  many  plants. 

Various  mechanical  devices,  such  as  tipping  grates,  etc,  have  been 
tried  in  order  to  lessen  the  work  of  clinkering,  but,  up  to  the  present 
time,  all  have  failed.  At  Westmount,  in  Canada,  the  destructor  site 
was  well  adapted  for  a  clinker  pit,  whereby  clinker,  instead  of  being 
removed  in  barrows  or  cars  while  hot,  is  dropped  through  a  trap-door 
in  front  of  the  furnace  to  a  lower  level,  where  it  is  allowed  to  cooL 
This  is  a  decided  advance  over  the  usual  practice.  A  further  im- 
provement might  be  made  at  Westmount  by  enclosing  the  pit  and 
utilizing  the  heat  contained  in  the  hot  clinker  for  raising  the  tempera- 
ture of  air  for  combustion.  ^ 

Character  of  Clinker, — As  a  general  rule,  the  clinker  in  sight  at 
the  various  installations  was  found  to  be  hard  and  well-burned,  except 
where  plants  were  carelessly  operated,  or  where  fires  were  rushed  at 
some  electric  lighting  stations.  In  order  that  clinker  shall  be  dense 
and  that  practically  all  the  carbon  shall  be  oxidized,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  clinker  be  exposed  to  a  high  temperature  for  a  sufficient  time 
to  consume  thoroughly  all  the  combustible  material. 

General  Notes  on  Operation, — As  with  other  works,  the  method  of 
operating  a  destructor  may  mean  its  success  or  failure.     A  well-de- 
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signed  plant  poorly  operated  may  give  rise  to  nuisanoey  whereas  a 
poorly-designed  plant  efficiently  operated  may  cause  no  trouble  what- 
ever. At  most  installations  it  was  manifest  whether  or  not  the  au- 
thorities were  interested  in  the  sanitary  disposal  of  refuse.  In  poorly- 
operated  plants,  dirt,  dust,  and  smoke  were  in  evidence,  while  in 
efficiently-managed  installations,  cleanliness,  order,  and  system  were 
the  rule.  Of  all  destructors  visited,  there  were  few  in  which  dust, 
either  from  the  refuse  on  storage,  or  from  the  process  of  dinkering, 
was  not  a  cause  of  inconvenience,  though  the  trouble  was  usually  con- 
fined to  the  destructor  building. 

The  necessity  for  a  systematic  routine  in  the  operation  of  refuse 
destructors  was  quite  apparent,  and  in  some  of  the  plants  the  firemen 
worked  practically  by  the  clock.  Each  step  in  the  process  of  feeding, 
stoking,  or  dinkering  was  performed  regularly  at  stated  intervals, 
thus  tending  to  efficiency  in  management.  Few  self-recording  devices 
or  checks  on  the  oi>erations,  such  as  steam  gauges,  chimney  gas  analysis 
apparatus,  draft  gauges,  pyrometers  or  thermometers,  were  noticed 
at  the  various  plants. 

Temperatures. — At  each  destructor  in  operation  a  sight  estimate  of 
the  temperature  of  the  main  flue  or  combustion  chamber  was  noted, 
as  this  factor  has  a  decided  bearing  upon  the  freedom  from  nuisance 
and  the  efficiency  of  any  installation.  It  is  of  great  importance,  both 
from  sanitary  and  economical  points  of  view,  that  temperatures  be 
regulated  between  a  lower  limit  of  1 250°  fahr.  and  a  higher  limit  of 
perhaps  2  000°  fahr.  When  the  temperature  is  high,  the  gas  escaping 
from  the  chimney  is  almost  colorless,  but  when  charging  or  dinkering 
operations  are  in  progress,  murky  to  dense  white  smoke  may  be  apparent 
for  a  short  time.  As  a  rule,  gases  escaping  from  the  destructor 
chimneys  showed  no  color  when  compared  with  the  black  clouds 
emitted  from  the  chimneys  of  neighboring  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  Great  Britain. 

Utilization  of  By-Products. — ^By-products  resulting  from  the  de- 
struction of  refuse,  excluding  the  steam  generated  by  the  heated  gases, 
consist  of  clinker  from  the  grates,  fine  ash  from  the  ash-pit,  and  flue 
dust  from  the  combustion  chamber  or  flues,  besides  tins,  bottles  and 
earthenware  which  may  or  may  not  be  passed  through  the  furnace. 

Clinker. — Clinker,  when  burned  to  a  hard  vitreous  mass,  is  utilized 
as  an  aggregate,  mixed  with  cement,  and  made  into  slabs,  bricks  or 
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mortar,  usually  by  hydraulic  presses  or  mortar  mills.  If  not  thus 
utilized,  it  may  be  used  for  road  bottoming,  sidewalks,  or  for  filling 
low  land.  The  question  of  clinker  utilization  is  usually  decided  l^ 
local  conditions.  Where  clinker  can  be  sold  or  used  advantageously 
in  making  slabs,  bricks,  etc.,  machinery  is  usually  installed,  and  the 
process  results  in  reducing  the  total  cost  of  destruction.  At  Worthing, 
on  the  south  coast  of  England,  clinker  has  been  mixed  with  tar  and 
used  as  a.  road  pavement.  The  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of 
clinker  will  vary  with  the  demand  in  any  locality.  Six  municipalities 
report  clinker  sold  at  an  average  price  of  42  cents  per  long  ton. 

Flue  Dust. — ^In  burning  mixed  refuse,  some  fine  incombustible 
material  finds  its  way  into  the  destructor  flue  or  dual  traps,  and  must 
be  removed  periodically.  This  may  have  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  actual  capacity  of  a  destructor,  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  shut 
down  the  plant  for  several  days  while  the  cleaning  process  is  under 
way.  The  time  elapsing  between  cleaning  periods  varies  with  the 
character  of  the  material  destroyed  and  the  type  of  destructor.  It 
would  appear  to  be  necessary  to  clean  out  all  flues  thoroughly  once 
every  4  to  6  weeks  in  Great  Britain,  except  where  a  special  form  of 
dust-catcher  is  used. 

Flue  dust  has  been  used  as  a  base  for  disinfecting  powder. 

Tins, — ^Refuse  contains  a  large  quantity  of  tinware,  varying  in 
size  from  food  cans  to  boilers  and  wash-tubs.  These  articles  are  not 
usually  put  through  the  destructor,  but  are  thrown  to  one  side  and 
sold  in  bulk  or  compressed  by  a  machine  into  suitable  bundles.  At 
some  plants,  solder  is  melted  from  tins  in  a  special  furnace,  and  the 
resulting  products,  solder  and  iron,  are  sold  to  junk  dealers.  The 
revenue  from  the  sale  of  tins  will  depend  on  local  considerations. 

Power  from  Refuse, — ^Figures  for  eighteen  destructor  tests,  giving 
the  quantity  of  water  evaporated  per  pound  of  refuse  ("from  and  at 
212**  fahr.")  for  periods  varying  from  6i  hours  to  one  year  were  se- 
cured. The  highest  rate  of  evaporation  was  2.66  lb.  of  water  per 
pound  of  refuse,  in  a  16-hour  run  at  a  destructor  in  a  colliery  district. 
The  lowest  gave  0.88  lb.  of  water  per  pound  of  material,  in  a  test  of 
llj  days,  with  refuse  containing  a  large  proportion  of  night-soil. 
The  average  evaporation  in  eighteen  modem  destructor  tests  amounted 
to  1.62  lb.  of  water  per  pound  of  refuse.  In  all  the  foregoing  figures 
the  water  evaporated  is  a  gn^oss  amount,  and  in  order  to  obtain  the 
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net  useful  steam  produced  for  power  purposes  it  is  necessary  to  deduct 
for  forced  draft  apparatus.  It  appears,  from  the  figures  quoted,  that, 
in  a  district  where,  coal  is  abundant  and  cheap,  it  is  possible  to 
evaporate  about  2.5  lb.  of  water  per  pound  of  refuse,  while  in  other 
districts,  distant  from  coal  fields,  destructors  are  capable  of  producing 
an  evaporation  of  about  1.5  lb.  per  pound  of  refuse. 

A  test  of  a  refuse  destructor  for  a  few  hours  hardly  gives  a  safe 
figure  upon  which  to  base  conclusions  on  ix)wer  production,  as  the  ma- 
terial may  vary  in  character  and  calorific  value  with  the  season  of  the 
year.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  in  Table  10  that  the  destructor  at  West- 
mount,  Canada,  evaporated  1.36  lb.  of  water  per  pound  of  refuse  in  a 
test  run  of  Si  hours  on  May  2d,  1906.  The  refuse  on  storage  at  West- 
mount  in  August,  1906,  was  much  drier,  and  contained  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  rubbish  and  ashes  than  the  material  for  a  similar  period 
in  Richmond  Borough. 

Deductions. 

From  data  and  observations  made  upon  the  various  destructors,  the 
following  deductions  were  made : 

Nuisances  or  Possible  Cause  of  Oomplaint. — This  heading  means 
that,  of  the  plants  examined,  some  might,  if  situated  in  a  critical  posi- 
tion, give  rise   to  complaints  by  inhabitants   of  the  neighborhood. 

■ 

There  is  no  intention  of  condemning  any  installations  on  the  score  of 
nuisance,  as  no  doubt  any  destructor  which  had  proved  objectionable 
would  have  been  closed  by  legal  procedure. 

It  is  possible  that,  of  the  forty  installations,  nine  might  cause 
complaint  through  the  escape  of  unconsumed  gases,  poor  operation  of 
plant,  or  bad  design. 

Ohjectionahle  Features. — At  the  forty  destructors  an  objectionable 
feature  common  to  all  was>  that  due  to  the  escape  of  dust,  either  from 
the  refuse  on  storage,  from  the  clinkering  operations,  or  during  the 
removal  of  flue  dust.  This  dust,  unless  it  escapes  through  the  chimney, 
becomes  a  nuisance  which  affects  only  the  workers  about  the  plant, 
and  anything  that  may  be  done  to  minimize  it  will  mean  a  decided 
advance  over  present  practice. 

At  sixteen  plants,  smoke  or  unconsumed  gases  were  escaping 
through  feeding  ports,  stoking  or  clinkering  doors. 

The  system  of  storing  refuse  at  six  installations  was  objectionable 
because  the  firemen  were  obliged  to  work  in  the  material  when  charg- 
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ing.  At  six  plants  the  working  space  was  cramped,  and  there  was  a 
lack  of  light  and  air,  causing  discomfort  to  the  men.  At  two  de- 
structors the  method  of  feeding  refuse  was  ohJQctionahle  because  of 
complicated  mechanical  devices.  At  only  two  out  of  the  forty  plants 
were  unconsumed  particles  of  organic  matter  noted  in  the  clinker. 
This  was  undoubtedly  due  to  lack  of  efficient  operation,  or  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  firemen. 

Commendahle  Features. — Summing  up  the  commendable  features 
of  the  different  installations,  it  may  be  said  that  practically  every 
plant  had  some  feature  which  would  call  for  approval.  In  general,  all 
the  destructors  were  well  constructed  and  designed  for  hard  service. 
The  buildings  were  usually  of  brick,  substantial,  and  in  some  cases  of 
attractive  appearance.  With  but  one  exception,  all  the  destructors 
were  disposing  of  refuse  without  the  use  of  additional  fuel,  and  in 
the  case  noted,  coal  was  used  only  during  wet  periods  in  summer. 

Temperatures  were  generally  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  unconsumed  gases.  Steam  raising  was  practiced  at  all  but  two  of 
the  plants,  and  the  amount  of  power  produced  had  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  economy  of  the  process.  Clinker,  resulting  from  the  burn- 
ing of  refuse,  was  sold  or  utiKzed  for  different  purposes,  tending  to 
further  economy  in  operation,  while  flue  dust  and  tins  were  utilized. 

Mixed-refuse  destruction,  whereby  waste  material  discarded  by 
householders  is  disposed  of  without  nuisance  and  the  resulting  by- 
products are  turned  to  useful  purposes,  would  seem  to  be  an  ideal 
system.  Certainly,  in  so  far  as  sanitary  disposal  is  concerned,  mixed- 
refuse  destruction,  efficiently  conducted,  should  cause  no  trouble  if 
the  material  be  of  fair  quality.  While  it  is  not  possible  at  the  present 
time  to  do  more  than  estimate  the  cost  of  such  a  method  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  York,  it  would  appear  that  mixed-refuse  destruction  should 
not  cost  much  more  than  garbage  cremation  in  Richmond  Borough, 
while  the  sanitary  advantages  accruing  would  more  than  compensate 
for  any  slight  excess  in  cost. 

Re(X)MMEndations  for  a  Mixed-Refuse  Destructor  Installation  in 
THE  Borough  of  Richmond,  West  New  Brighton  District. 

In  view  of  the  local  experiments  and  experience  gained  abroad,  the 
details  of  which  are  partially  recorded  herein,  the  writer  recommended 
for  the  first  installation  at  West  New  Brighton,  in  the  Borough  of 
Richmond : 
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1. — A  hand-fed  destructor  charged  at  the  back  of  the  furnace  and 
clinkering  on  the  opposite  side  or  front  of  the  furnace. 

2. — That  refuse  be  stored  in  a  bin  or  hopper  with  a  door  or  curtain 
to  control  and  prevent  the  escape  of  dust  into  the  destructor  room 
while  the  hopper  is  being  filled. 

3. — That  refuse  be  dumped  into  the  bin  or  hopper  behind  closed 
doors;  and  that  the  refuse  storage  room  be  separated  from  the  de- 
structor portion  of  the  building. 

4. — That  heated  air  be  required  for  the  combustion  of  refuse. 

6. — That  a  water-tube  boiler  be  specified. 

6. — That  steam-jet  blowers,  or  fan-draft,  or  both,  be  provided  so 
that  the  advantage  of  either  may  be  determined. 

7. — That  the  air  for  forced  draft  be  drawn  from  the  upper  portion 
of  the  tipping-room  and  feeding  or  clinkering-room,  so  that  positive 
ventilation  may  be  secured. 

8. — That  the  clinkering  process  be  arranged  so  that  hot  clinker  is 
dropped  into  a  pit  and  the  heat  from  the  clinker  is  utilized  in  raising 
the  temperature  of  the  air  for  combustion. 

9. — That  ample  working  space,  light,  and  air  be  provided  in  the 
building,  and  the  plant  be  located  so  as  to  cause  no  trouble  from 
escaping  dust. 

10. — That  a  suitable  mess-room,  bath  and  toilet-room  be  provided, 
for  the  comfort  of  the  men  employed. 

11. — That  the  exterior  of  the  plant  be  made  attractive  in  appear- 
ance. 

Contracts  have  been  entered  into  with  Messrs.  Heenan  and  Froude, 
Ltd.,  for  the  erection  of  a  60-ton  destructor,  and  with  McHarg-Barton 
Company  for  the  erection  of  the  building,  chimney,  etc.,  at  West  New 
Brighton.  The  plant  will  probably  be  in  working  order  before  the 
close  of  1907,  and  later,  the  writer  hopes  to  present  and  compare  the 
actual  results  with  the  preliminary  studies  herein  outlined. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  desires  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness 
to  the  Hon.  George  Cromwell,  President  of  the  Borough  of  Bichmond, 
for  his  interest  and  encouragement;  to  Louis  L.  Tribus,  M.  Am.  Soc. 
C.  E.,  Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Borough  President,  for  advice  and 
support;  to  B.  F.  Welton,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  0.  E.,  for  his  interest 
in  the  calorific  tests,  and  for  many  valuable  suggestions;  to  George 
Wood,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  for  assistance  on  different  portions 
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of  the  work;  to  the  representatives  of  the  different  firms  engaged  in 
destructor  building,  particularly  W.  F.  Goodrich,  Assoc  M.  Inst.  M. 
E.y  Frank  Budder,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  M.  E.,  and  George  Watson,  Ajsaoc 
M.  Inst.  C.  £.,  also  to  the  various  municipal  engineers,  surveyoxB, 
superintendents,  and  managers  of  the  British  destructors  examined, 
for  their  courtesy  and  assistance. 
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ROTATING  SCREEN  OF  POWER  CANAL, 
SALT  RIVER  PROJECT.* 


By  F.  Teighman,  M.  Am.  Soo.  0.  E. 


One  feature  of  the  Bait  Riyer  Project,  Arizona,  United  States 
Reclamation  Service,  is  a  power  canal,  19  miles  long,  having  a  capacity 
of  250  cu.  ft.  per  sec.,  and  240  ft.  head.  The  power  developed  will 
eventually  be  used  mainly  in  pumping  for  irrigation  in  the  Phoenix 
Valley.  At  present  the  power  is  used  for  the  construction  of  the 
reservoir  dam  across  the  Salt  River  Canon,  which  includes  the  opera- 
tion of  a  cement  miU.  The  power  is  developed  in  turbine  wheels  with 
guide-buckets  adjusted  by  the  governor. 

The  water  of  the  canal  carries  much  sediment,  and  also  a  great 
deal  of  grass,  sticks,  etc.,  especially  at  times  of  heavy  rains.  These 
floating  bodies  are  likely  to  lodge  in  the  narrow  end  of  the  guide- 
buckets,  and  it  may  occur  (as  it  has  occurred)  that,  if  these  bodies 
are  not  kept  out,  the  governor,  in  attempting  to  close  the  buckets  at 
moments  of  small  demand  of  power,  will  break  the  bucket  which  is 

9 

blocked,  and  such  breakage  may  be  followed  (and  was  followed)  by 
breakage  in  the  runner  of  the  turbine. 

To  avoid  such  accidents  it  has  become  necessary  to  send  the  water 
of  the  power  canal  through  a  screen,  naturally  located  at  the  penstock. 


*  This  paper  will  not  be  presented  at  any  meetinic,  but  written  communications  on  the 
subject  are  invited  for  publication  with  it  in  T^-anaactUms. 
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This  screen  is  supposedly  of  a  novel  design,  and,  having  proven  suc- 
cessful in  operation,  it  is  thought  that  a  short  description  may  be  of 
interest. 

The  screen  has  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone,  the  water  entering 
the  cone  at  the  base.  The  axis  of  the  cone  is  at  an  inclination  of  1  : 4. 
The  cone  is  made  to  rotate  slowly  around  its  axis.  To  the  entranoe 
ring  of  the  cone  is  jStted  (with  a  small  clearance  of  only  i  in.)  the 
stationary  entrance  ring.  The  screen  of  the  cone  is  made  of  No.  18 
galvanized  wire,  J-in.  mesh,  and  is  supported  by  circular  rods  (f  and 
i  in.  in  diameter)  which  in  their  turn  are  supported  by  sixteen  |  by 
4-in.  bars,  riveted  to  the  steel  head  of  the  drum  at  one  end,  and  to 
the  entrance  ring  at  the  other.  At  a  point  about  two-sevenths  of  their 
length  from  the  entrance  ring  the  sixteen  bars  are  connected  and 
supported  by  the  trunnion  ring.  Between  the  trunnion  ring  and  the 
steel  head  these  bars  are  connected  by  J-in.  stay-bolts.  To  the  steel 
head  is  riveted  a  center  casting,  bored  for  a  stationary  shaft,  3  in.  in 
diameter,  held  in  a  cast-iron  shaft  support.  The  structure  of  the 
screen,  therefore,  is  supported  by  this  3-in.  shaft  and  by  two  trunnions 
in  the  plane  of  the  trunnion  ring.  To  the  steel  head  are  bolted  the 
segments  of  a  cast-iron  ratchet  ring  of  72  teeth,  and  a  pawl,  actuated 
by  a  crank-pin,  worm-wheel,  worm  and  motor,  propels  the  screen, 
which  makes  a  complete  turn  in  about  1  hour. 

The  extension  of  the  3-in.  shaft  in  the  interior  of  the  drum,  and 
a  concrete  arch  over  the  canal  about  16  in.  from  the  drum,  support, 
in  the  interior  of  the  drum,  two  8-in.  channels,  slightly  inclined,  on 
which  rests  a  galvanized-iron  trough,  3}  ft.  wide  and  16}  ft.  long, 
that  terminates  in  a  side  trough.  The  motor  which  turns  the  screen 
also  pumps  water  into  a  horizontal  trough  above  the  screen  and  cen- 
trally above  the  interior  3i-ft.  trough.  At  intervals  the  upper  trough 
opens  automatically,  and  the  water  it  contains  is  sprayed  over  the  screen 
and  into  the  interior  trough,  carrying  with  it  any  material  which  has. 
lodged  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  screen.  Material  which  does  not 
adhere  to  the  screen  is  lifted  by  blades  attached  to  the  interior  of  the 
screen,  and  dropped  into  the  interior  trough.  The  wash-water  carries 
the  screenings  through  the  side  trough  over  the  edge  of  the  canal. 

The  area  of  the  submerged  screen  is  2r32  sq.  ft.  with  the  oanal 
discharging  260  cu.  ft.  per  sec.  The  screen  would  safely  stand  a 
difference  in  level  of  the  water,  inside  and  outside,  of  4  ft.,  which  may 
possibly  occur  during  the  first  heavy  rains  of  the  season. 


ROTATING  SCREEN 
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REINFORCED  CONCRETE  TOWERS. 

Discussion.* 


£y  E.  D.  Coombs,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 


R  D.  Coombs,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — The  author  Mr.  coombs, 
states  that  '^the  greatest  wind  pressures  in  that  part  of  the  country 
have  never  exceeded  an  average  of  30  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  on  large  areas." 
While  the  writer  is  very  ready  to  admit  the  probability  of  this  state- 
ment, he  would  inquire  whether  the  author  has  any  data  on  recorded 
velocities  in  the  locality  mentioned,  as  the  wind  pressure  used  would 
correspond  approximately  to  a  velocity  of  102  miles  per  hour. 

It  is  not  perhaps  a  part  of  the  immediate  subject  of  the  paper, 
but  it  would  be  of  interest  to  know  the  working  stresses  and  factors 
of  safety  allowed  in  the  span  wires,  insulators  and  other  connections. 

The  author's  assumption  that  all  wires  may  break  at  once,  at  their 
ultimate  tension,  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  entirely  unwarranted. 
Such  an  accident  could  only  occur  from: 

First. — Some  object  striking  the  wires.  This  is  very  unlikely  at 
the  altitude  given,  and  is  practically  impossible  on  account  of  the 
different  planes  in  which  the  wires  lie. 

Second, — By  the  wires  breaking  under  ice  and  wind  loads.  If  the 
factor  assumed  for  the  wires  is  low  enough,  this  is  possible,  though 
the  breaking  of  one  wire  would  in  all  likelihood  jar  the  ice  from  the 
adjacent  wires. 

It  seems  probable  that,  theoretically  at  least,  the  factor  of  safety 
assumed  for  the  tower  is  greater  than  that  of  the  individual  connec- 
tions of  the  wires  to  the  glass  insulators.  In  this  case  the  insulators 
or  cross-arms  would  be  torn  off  before  the  tower  received  the  full 
load  assumed  in  Case  3. 

*Thi8  discussion  (of  the  paper  by  D.  W.  Krellwitz,  Jun.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  printed  in 
Proceedings  for  August,  1907),  ia  printed  in  Proceedings  in  order  that  the  views  expressed 
may  be  brought  before  all  members  for  further  discussion. 
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COMPARISON  OF  RAINFALL  AND  RUN-OFF  IN  THE 
NORTHEASTERN  UNITED  STATES. 

Discussion.* 


By  Messrs.  J.  C.  Stevens,  M.  O.  Leighton  and  F.  H.  Newell. 


Hr. Stevens.  J.  C.  STEVENS,t  EsQ.  (by  letter). — It  is  very  gratifying  indeed  to 
see  the  subject  of  the  relation  of  rainfall  to  run-off  treated  so  com- 
prehensively and  in  such  a  systematic  manner  as  in  Mr.  Hoyt^e  very 
timely  paper.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  sections  of  the  country  will 
speedily  be  taken  up  in  a  similar  manner,  and  that  all  available  data 
will  be  presented.  Until  this  is  done,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  engineering 
profession  will  come  to  a  full  realization  of  the  almost  utter  futility 
of  predicting  the  behavior  of  streams  from  precipitation  records.  Thus 
far,  the  only  law  which  has  been  discovered  is  that  a  high  rainfall 
produces  a  high  run-off,  and  a  low  rainfall  a  correspondingly  low 
run-off.  "High"  and  "low,"  and  "more"  and  "less"  are  about  as  concrete 
terms  as  one  dare  apply  to  this  relation.  This  is  not  at  all  surprising 
when  one  considers  the  many  factors  that  must  be  taken  into  account^ 
and  of  which  absolutely  nothing  is  known.  There  is  not  even  a  nota- 
tion which  can  express  the  relative  values  of  such  factors  as  soil  con- 
ditions, topography,  forestation,  etc.,  in  respect  to  which  every  drain- 
age basin  is  different,  but  is  greatly  affected  thereby.  Taking  long 
periods  of  time,  a  large  number  of  well-distributed  precipitation  sta- 
tions and  reliable  run-off  data,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  show  a 
rather  poorly  defined  relation,  but  to  attempt  any  determination  of  the 
rate  of  flow,  or  a  quantitative  determination  for  short  intervals  of 
time,  is  almost  absurd.  Moreover,  in  every  relation  thus  far  deter- 
mined there  are  always  certain  inconsistencies  which  perhaps  are  not 

•  Continued  from  October,  1907,  Proceedings. 
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without  explanntion  when  once  recognized,  hut  their  causes  are  so  Mr.  Stevens 
ohscure  as  never  to  have  warranted  their  prediction.  In  almost  every 
Western  State  may  he  found  monuments  to  some  engineer's  (not  in- 
frequently county  surveyor's)  misguided  views  on  this  question,  in 
the  shape  of  irrigation  projects  involved  in  endless  litigation  and  ex- 
pense, wholly  abandoned,  or  necessarily  abridged  on  account  of  the 
non-fulfillment  of  the  predicted  behavior  of  a  stream. 

Until  F.  H.  Newell,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Director  of  the  United 
States  Keclamation  Service,  in  the  early  Eighties,  devised  the  method 
now  in  use  of  calibrating  or  rating  a  favorable  cross-section  of  a  stream 
by  current-meter  measurements,  there  was  no  inexpensive  method  of 
obtaining  run-off.  Since  that  time  the  method  has  been  improved  and 
systematized,  until  to-day  the  records  of  stream  flow  obtained  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  are  generally  accepted  as  being  au- 
thentic and  reliable  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  them  with  a 
rational  exi)enditure  of  time  and  money.  In  the  West  an  engineer's 
office  is  incomplete  without  a  current  meter,  and  the  methods  of  making 
measurements  and  preparing  the  data  developed  in  the  Gfovernment 
service  are  largely  followed  by  those  engineers  in  their  private  practice. 

The  subject  of  hydrography  is  perhaps  as  completely  a  scientific 
study  in  approximations  as  any  with  which  the  engineering  profession 
has  to  deal.  The  absolute  accuracy  attainable  in  any  particular  case 
depends  wholly  on  the  amount  of  funds  available,  while  the  degree  of 
accuracy  required  depends  upon  the  use  the  data  are  to  serve.  Karely 
will  a  subsequent  variation  of  10  or  15%  from  the  basic  data  used 
prior  to  construction  involve  a  plant  in  litigation  or  necessitate  ma- 
terial alterations,  while  often  a  more  liberal  allowance  is  permissible. 
The  demand  upon  the  Geological  Survey  for  run-off  data  all  over  the 
United  States  has  made  it  necessary  to  include  as  many  streams  as 
possible  in  the  investigations.  In  view  of  this  fact  it  has  been  im- 
practicable to  adopt  ultra-refined  and  expensive  methods  for  general 
use,  as  their  adoption  would  not  be  consistent  with  a  rational  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  money. 

For  example,  in  the  Columbia  River  District  (Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington), in  1906,  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  maintained  86 
regular  gauging  stations  where  rating  curves  were  developed  by 
current  meter.  At  these  stations  719  discharge  measurements  were 
made,  resulting  in  the  publication  of  753  monthly  values  of  run-off. 
This  was  done  at  a  total  cost  of  $10  974,'  a  cost  of  $127.60  per  station, 
or  only  $14.60  per  "monthly  mean."  Where  conditions  were  favorable, 
the  published  results  are  probably  within  10  or  12%  of  the  truth,  at 
others  the  results  are  approximate,  while,  at  some,  estimates  were  im- 
possible. If  accuracy  had  been  the  only  essential,  and  results 
within  4  or  5%  had  been  demanded,  the  entire  appropriation  would 
have  been  required  for  two  or  three  stations,  which  would  have  defeated 
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Mr.  Stevens,  the  entire  purpose  of  the  organization,  which  is  that  of  benefiting  the 
greatest  number. 

It  seldom  happens  that  the  mean  run-ofP  of  a  stream  will  satisfy 
the  engineer's  demand  for  data,  yet  this  is  the  only  quantity  deter- 
minable with  any  show  of  reason  from  precipitation  records.  Irriga- 
tion, municipal  supply,  and  particularly  water-i)Ower  development 
require  a  knowledge  of  the  time  distribution  of  the  various  rates  of 
flow.  But  it  must  be  conceded  that  this  feature  from  rainfall  alone  is 
wholly  indeterminate.  A  single  example  will  suffice.  In  Nebraska  the 
Bepublican  Eiver  has  a  drainage  area  of  22  000  sq.  miles,  and  re- 
ceives a  mean  annual  rainfall  of  22.12  in.  The  Loup  Kiver,  with  a 
drainage  area  of  13  540  sq.  miles,  receives  a  mean  annual  rainfall  of 
82.70  in.  Winter  records  of  run-off  are  not  available,  but  10-year 
means  for  the  period  from  April  to  October,  inclusive,  show  that  the 
Loup  discharges  nearly  10%  of  the  rainfall  during  that  period  while 
the  Bepublican  discharges  less  than  2%  of  the  precipitation  during 
the  same  time.  These  two  river  systems  exist  nearly  side  by  side  under 
practically  the  same  climatic  conditions.  Neither  area  is  forested, 
and  the  topography  of  each  is  similar.  The  difference  in  discharge  is 
due  to  the  difference  in  soil  and  other  geologic  features;  yet  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  anyone  to  have  predicted  this  difference.  It 
would  have  been  the  easiest  matter  in  the  world  to  have  made  an  error 
of  500%  in  the  mean  open-season  run-off  of  the  Bepublican  Biver, 
and  yet  this  mean  run-off  is  the  only  quantity  susceptible  of  rational 
determination  from  rainfall  records.  Any  attempt  to  obtain  a  mini- 
mum rate  of  flow  in  any  other  manner  than  by  actual  gaugings  would 
be  wholly  absurd,  for,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  topogn^aphy, 
climatic  conditions  and  rainfall  are  practically  the  same  for  the  two 
areas,  the  minimum  rate  of  flow  of  the  Loup  Biver  is  about  1 000  cu. 
ft.  per  sec.,  while  the  Bepublican  goes  entirely  dry. 

Since,  then,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  essential  part  of  run-off 
data  is  wholly  indeterminate,  and  that  only  mean  annual  values  are 
at  all  possible  from  records  of  rainfall,  is  it  not  better  to  depend  wholly 
on  gaugings,  especially  when  results  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  are  obtained  at  such  reasonable  expense  ? 

Mr.  Leighton.  M.  O.  Leiohton,*  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C  E.  (by  letter). — The 
criticisms  and  suergestions  tluit  have  a])pcarod  in  response  to  Mr. 
Hoyt's  paper  are  heartiljr  welcomed  by  those  who  are  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  the  investigations  of  the  Geological  Survey  on  the 
water  supply  resources  of  the  United  States.  It  is  somewhat  dis- 
appointing that  some  of  the  members  who,  in  the  past,  have  made  very 
helpful  verbal  criticisms  have  not  transmitted  the  same  to  the  Society 
for  publication  in  connootion  with  this  paf)or.  Some  of  the  criticisms 
that  have  boon  recorded  will  be  utilized  by  the  Geological  Survey  at 

♦  Chief  Hydrojcrapher,  U.  S.  Oeolof^ical  Survey. 
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once.  It  is  well  known  that  those  who  give  exclusive  attention  to  the  Mr.  Leightr 
details  of  any  subject  frequently  fail  to  take  a  position  far  enough 
away  to  enable  them  to  get  a  good  perspective  of  the  whole  field,  whereas 
those  on  the  outside  fail  to  take  in  much  more  than  the  broad  i)er- 
spective.  This  condition  is  made  apparent  in  some  of  the  discussion 
upon  this  paper,  but  more  especially  by  the  criticisms  that  have  been 
received  in  times  past  from  eminently  qualified  engineers.  There- 
fore, it  is  only  by  taking  into  consideration  both  the  nearer  and  the 
broader  views  that  it  can  be  hoped  to  bring  the  work  up  to  its  maxi- 
mum efficiency. 

There  is  no  derogation  in  the  statement  that  the  majority  of 
eminently  qualified  engineers  have  wondrously  erroneous  ideas  con- 
•cerning  the  controlling  conditions  in  river-flow  measurement.  This 
is  not  surprising,  because  the  practical  measurement  of  stream  flow 
involves  specialization,  which  the  engineer  in  broader  practice  cannot 
profitably  keep  in  mind.  This  explains  why  the  Geological  Survey 
has  received  advice  from  unquestionably  high  sources  which  has  re- 
vealed an  almost  complete  lack  of  information  concerning  even  the 
mechanical  details  of  practical  river-flow  measurement.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  reports,  emanating  from  such  sources,  in  which  the 
run-off  data  have  been  refined. to  the  third  and  fourth  decimal  place, 
while  the  methods  of  gauging  the  rivers  in  question  have  unques- 
tionably been  inaccurate  by  6  and  sometimes  even  10  per  cent.  The 
Survey  has  seen  engineers  insist  upon  gauge  readings  down  to  hun- 
dredths of  an  inch  when  the  chains  with  which  the  measurements  were 
made  would  vary  several  hundredths  within  the  ordinary  range  of 
temperature.  Also,  engineers  have  insisted  upon  minute  accuracy 
in  stream  gauging,  when,  in  the  practical  installation  of  power  ap- 
pliances, it  is  not  possible  to  approach  within  a  wide  margin  of  such 
accuracy.  Such  incidents  are  to  be  expected,  and  therefore  no  com- 
plaint is  made  concerning  them,  and  the  statements  are  inserted  here 
merely  to  call  attention  to  the  tendency. 

Several  of  those  who  have  taken  part  in  the  discussion  have  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  run-off  data  presented  in  Mr.  Hoyt's 
tables  apply  to  so  wide  an  area  that  complex  conditions  are  presented 
which  compensate  and  counteract  each  other  and  thereby  obscure  the 
real  factors  affecting  the  run-off.  No  one  appreciates  this  better  than 
Mr.  Hoyt  and  the  writer,  but  they  are  obliged  to  face  the  condition 
that  in  drawing  conclusions  from  small  drainage  areas  they  merely 
accentuate  the  errors  arising  from  unequal  distribution  of  rainfall 
and  of  the  effect  produced  on  run-off  by  variable  conditions  of  the 
land  surfaces.  Messrs.  Frankenfield  and  Henry  state  very  truly:  "It 
is  not  advisable  to  draw  hard  and  fast  conclusions  from  either  short 
periods  of  time  or  for  small  areas."    Farther  on,  they  say: 

"It  is  obvious  that  the  manner  in  which  the  rain  falls,  whether  as 
a  steady  rain  of  moderate  intensity,  or  as  a  heavy  dash  of  great  in- 
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Mr.  Leighton.  tensity,  is  of  much  importance  in  determining  the  relation  between 
rainfall  and  run-off."    . 

Now,  it  appears  to  the  writer  that  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hoyt's  data 
cover  wide  areas  of  drainage  is,  in  a  way,  a  distinct  advantage,  be- 
cause local  errors  on  either  side  of  the  line  of  accuracy  are  thereby 
compensated.  Of  course,  this  would  not  be  true  if  there  were  accurate 
measurement  of  rainfall,  representative  of  these  small  areas,  but  this 
would  be  impossible  under  the  present  appropriation  of  the  Weather 
Bureau,  and  therefore  it  has  been  the  experience  of  the  Greological 
Survey  that  it  is  far  nearer  the  truth  to  consider  the  matters  over  a 
broad  area,  in  which  local  inaccuracies  of  reading  and  peculiarities  of 
condition  are  merged. 

There  is  no  contention  that  the  methods  and  plans  of  work  used 
by  the  Survey  are  the  best  that  could  be  instituted.  It  is  freely  ad- 
mitted that  the  country  would  profit  by  a  minute  and  detailed  study 
of  the  subject  on  all  drainage  areas,  large  and  small;  but,  this  is  im- 
possible of  accomplishment  with  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Survey.  '  The  practical  question,  then,  is  as  follows :  Given  a  sum  of 
money  not  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  work  in  an  ideal  manner  over  all 
the  country,  what  is  the  best  use  that  can  be  made  of  it?  Shall  it  be 
expended  on  a  minute  study  of  a  few  streams  whereby  results  may  be 
secured  which  shall  be  ideal  for  those  particular  streams,  but  not 
necessarily  applicable  to  others;  or  shall  the  endeavor  be  made  to 
secure  with  reasonable  accuracy — as  reasonable  at  least  as  the  present 
practical  demands  of  water  development  require — a  system  of  useful 
d^ta  for  the  entire  country?  Take  any  river  that  has  been  studied  by 
the  Geological  Survey,  and  the  amount  of  money  that  has  been  ex- 
pended in  such  study:  To  make  an  investigation  that  would  conform 
to  the  ideas  of  some  of  the  critics  would  require  from  twenty  to 
thirty  times  the  amount  of  money  actually  expended.  Assume,  now, 
that  this  detailed  work  has  been  accomplished,  and  place  it  side  by  side 
with  that  which  the  Survey  has  actually  performed.  The  former  is 
better,  of  course.  It  satisfies  the  demands  of  precision  and  gives  to 
the  engineer  who  has  performed  the  work,  or  to  the  one  who  uses  it, 
the  comfortable  and  much-to-be-desired  feeling  of  sufficiency.  But, 
applying  both  sets  of  results  to  an  actual  power  installation,  of  how 
much  more  value  is  the  one  than  the  other?  Does  the  one  enable  the 
engineer  to  adjust  the  capacity  of  his  wheel  unit  or  the  size  of  his 
proposed  storage  reservoir  by  a  degree  of  efficiency  that  is  commensur- 
able with  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  work?  The  Survey,  after 
studying  the  matter  for  about  fifteen  years,  believes  not. 

There  is  another  and  very  practical  consideration  in  connection 
with  the  policy  in  this  matter  which  oft-times  escapes  the  engineer  in 
practice.  It  should  be  remembered  that  this  work  is  done  under  Na- 
tional appropriation,  and  presumably  all  parts  of  the  country  must 
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receive  an  equal  degree  of  attention.  If  all  the  money  were  expended  Mr.  Leigbton. 
on  a  few  streams,  it  is  clear  that  this  exclusion  of  the  remainder  of 
the  country  must  continue  for  a  long  period  of  years,  and  that  no 
data  would  be  available  except  on  the  small  proportion  that  is  actually 
under  study.  Therefore,  is  it  not  better  to  present  to  the  entire 
country  a  series  of  results  which  can  be  used  with  satisfaction, 
even  though  they  be  not  as  good  as  could  be  desired,  than  it  is  to  de- 
prive the  greater  part  of  the -country  of  useful  results?  The  Survey 
believes  it  is  better. 

The  writer  is  especially  glad  to  read  the  discussion  by  Mr.  Ver- 
meule,  whom  he  regards  as  one  of  the  foremost  pioneers  in  this  line, 
and  whose  work  he  has  long  considered  with  admiration.  Mr.  Ver- 
meule  contends  that  it  would  be  better  to  confine  the  work  of  the 
Survey  to  a  number  of  streams  and  insist  upon  minute  accuracy. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  this  were  done,  he  is  correct  in  his  statement 
that  it  would  do  far  more  to  "reduce  hydrology  to  a  science.^'  In 
making  this  statement,  Mr.  Vermeule  evidently  loses  sight  of  the  fact 
that  under  the  present  appropriations  of  the  Federal  Government  the 
object  of  the  work  cannot  be  to  reduce  hydrology  to  a  science,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  to  give  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  reasonably 
accurate  information  concerning  stream-flow  so  that  they  will  have 
something  upon  which  to  work,  where  before  they  had  nothing.  How- 
ever praiseworthy  his  plan  may  be,  it  is  futile  to  consider  it  with  an 
appropriation  which  in  the  past  two  years  has  been  reduced  one-half. 

An  important  matter  which  should  be  brought  out  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Vermeule's  description  of  his  study  of  the  relation  between 
rainfall  and  run-off  is  his  use  of  evaporation  records.    He  states: 

'rEvai)oration  obeys  well-known  laws  which  have  been  the  subject 
of  much  study  and  investigation,  so  that  there  is  much  at  hand  on 
which  to  base  a  reasonable  method  of  computing  it." 

Recent,  but  yet  unpublished,  work  of  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  has  shown  that  our  ideas  of  the  laws  governing  evaporation 
and  the  methods  of  estimating  it  are  so  much  at  variance  with  the 
truth  as  to  make  it  extremely  doubtful  whether  any  of  our  previous 
work  on  this  subject  is  worthy  of  consideration.  The  Weather  Bureau, 
assisted  by  the  United  States  Keclamation  Service  and  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  is  planning  to  devote  a  large  amount  of 
time  and  money  to  the  most  extensive  investigation  of  evaporation 
that  has  ever  been  made,  the  seat  of  the  experiments  being  the  Salton 
Basin,  in  Southern  California,  which,  as  everyone  knows,  was  re- 
cently submerged  by  reason  of  a  crevasse  in  the  Lower  Colorado  River. 
In  planning  for  this  work,  it  was  found  necessary  to  investigate 
methods,  and  the  entire  past  season  has  been  devoted  to  this,  with 
results  that  throw  doubt  on  nearly  every  feature  of  our  past  studies 
of  evaporation.    In  fact,  it  is  necessary  to  start  work  in  the  Salton 
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Mr.  L«igbt<m.  Basin  as  though  studies  of  this  character  constituted  a  new  and  un- 
tried field.  Taking  this  into  consideration,  in  connection  with  the 
indisputahle  facts  concerning  present  inaccuracies  in  rainfall  esti- 
mates, it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  how  a  calculation  of  run-off  with 
these  two  factors  can  be  as  useful  as  the  present  methods  of  the 
Geological  Survey. 

One  word  more,  with  regard  to  criticisms  that  have  been  made  con- 
cerning specific  stations  maintained  by  the  Survey:  The  fact  that 
the  Survey  maintains  and  publishes  records  of  any  station  does  not 
commit  it  to  any  expression  of  belief  in  the*  accuracy  of  those 
records.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  determine  beforehand  how  good 
the  records  from  any  station  may  be.  Sometimes  it  requires  a  full 
year  to  show  whether  a  station  is  or  is  not  worth  the  maintenance. 
In  case  such  a  station  is  found  to  be  poor,  the  results  are  published 
merely  for  what  they  are  worth,  and  it  is  the  aim  to  ghe  such  an  inter- 
pretation of  them  in  the  reports  of  the  Survey.  Other  stations  are 
established  in  places  where  it  is  known  that  the  records  will  not  be 
first-class,  but  where  there  is  a  strong  demand  for  the  best  that  can 
be  produced.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who  have  never  gone 
into  the  details  of  river-station  maintenance,  there  are  many  streams 
in  the  United  States  along  the  entire  courses  of  which  there  is  not  a 
permanent  section  suitable  for  accurate  work.  The  only  thing  that 
can  be  done  under  such  circumstances  is  to  produce  the  best  possible 
with  the  funds  available.  With  this  explanation  it  is  confidently  hoped 
that  some  of  those  who  have  had  occasion  to  criticize  the  Survey  for 
the  maintenance  of  certain  stations  will  take  all  the  facts  into  con- 
sideration, and  will  not  grade  the  entire  efficiency  of  the  service  on 
the  basis  of  such  conditions. 

Mr.  Newell.  F.  H.  !Newell  *  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — With  reference  to 
the  discussion  on  rainfall  and  stream  flow,  there  is  one  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Thaddeus  ^ferriman  which  should  not  go  without  some 
challenge.    He  states: 

"In  view  of  the  differences  between  the  results  of  the  gaugings  set 
forth  in  this  paper,  when  conipare<i  with  other  and  reliable  long-term 
gaugings  on  other  streams,  and  after  having  made  careful  allowances 
for  the  differences  due  to  variable  conditions  on  the  water-sheds  them- 
selves, the  speaker  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
to  indicate  that  the  re<*ults  for  the  run-off  shown  in  this  paper  are 
uniformly  too  largo,  and  that  the  discrepancy  is  approximately  10 
per  cent." 

After  going  over  the  line  of  reasoning  indicated  in  this  statement, 
the  writer  is  unable  to  agree  with  the  generalization,  as  it  apparently 
ignores  the  results  of  experience  of  many  men  who  have  devoted  the 
best  part  of  their  lives  to  the  building  up  of  this  work.     Great  care 

•  Director.  L".  S.  Reclamation  Service. 
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has  been  taken  in  securing  the  highest  obtainable  accuracy,  compati-  Mr.  Neweii. 
ble  with  the  necessity  of  having,  at  small  cost,  data  from  widely 
scattered  rivers.  Several  of  the  best  mechanicians  of  the  country  have 
contributed  in  the  effort  to  i)erfect  the  devices  for  measuring  the 
velocity  of  the  water.  These  devices  have  been  checked  again  and 
again  against  other  methods  of  obtaining  the  rate  of  flow.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  surprise  to  this  large  group  of  well-trained  men  to  be  told 
that,  in  spite  of  the  many  precautions  taken,  the  results  are  uniformly 
10%  too  large. 

Without  entering  int^  the  details  of  the  tests  which  have  been 
made,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  of  different  methods  and  de- 
vices used  in  checking  the  results,  it  is  sufficient  at  this  time  to  state 
that,  among  the  large  body  of  experienced  men  who  have  devoted  years 
to  work  of  this  character,  there  will  be  found  no  general  admission 
that  it  is  in  ejrror  to  this  degree. 
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REINFORCED    CONCRETE    PIPE    FOR    CARRYING 

WATER  UNDER  PRESSURE. 

Discussion.* 


By  Messrs.  Ernst  F.  Jonson  and  R.  W.  Lesley. 


Mr.Jonson.  Ernst  F.  Jonson,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — Tbere  is 
one  point  in  Mr.  Smith's  interesting  and  timely  paper  which  stands 
out  as  a  possible  problem  to  be  solved  in  future  attempts  to  build  con- 
crete pipes,  namely,  the  fact  that  these  pipes  cracked  both  longitudi- 
nally and  transversely. 

If  the  water  of  Salt  Eiver  had  not  contained  considerable  sedi- 
ment, the  cracking  of  the  pipes  might  have  been  a  serious  matter.  In 
many  cases  it  might  be  necessary  to  design  concrete  pipes  in  such  a 
way  that  they  would  not  crack,  partly  on  account  of  the  excessive 
leakage  due  to  cracks,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  about 
the  durability  of  the  reinforcement  where  it  is  intersected  by  cracks. 

Longitudinal  cracks  are  probably  due  to  two  principal  causes: 

1. — Shrinkage  in  the  concrete,  due  to  dryness  while  setting.  This 
shrinkage  causes  an  initial  tension  in  the  concrete,  resisted  by  an 
initial  compression  in  the  steel.  This  tension  is  an  addition  to  the 
stress  produced  by  the  hydrostatic  pressure,  so  that  the  pipe  will  crack 
at  a  lower  pressure  than  if  no  shrinkage  had  taken  place. 

2. — A  strain  in  the  reinforcement  greater  than  that  corresponding 
to  the  ultimate  tensile  strength  of  the  concrete.  ' 

Cracks  of  the  first  kind  might  be  prevented  by  keeping  the  con- 
crete thoroughly  wet;  those  of  the  second  kind  by  using  a  very  low 
unit  stress  on  the  reinforcement. 

*  Continued  from  October,  1907,  FrQce€ding$. 
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Pipes  constructed  on  the  foregoing  principle  might  have  walls  of  Mr.  Jonson. 
considerable  thickness:  First,  because  the  concrete  supplies  the  re- 
quired tensile  strength  moTe  cheaply  than  steel,  when  only  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  safe  tensile  strength  of  the  latter  can  be  utilized;  second, 
because  the  leakage  through  concrete  decreases  as  the  thickness  in- 
creases; and  third,  if  the  concrete  is  not  to  crack,  there  is  no  objection 
to  a  considerable  thickness. 

The  quantity  of  reinforcement  in  this  case  may  be  greatly  reduced, 
leaving  only  enough  to  prevent  failure  in  case  the  concrete  should 
crack.  For  this  purpose  the  steel  might  be  strained  up  to  16  000  lb. 
per  sq.  in.,  or  even  higher. 

Pipes  designed  on  this  basis,  however,  would  not  be  economical  for 
greater  pressures  than  about  60  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  which  corresponds  to 
a  head  of  about  150  ft.  When  the  concrete  becomes  too  thick,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  diameter  of  the  pipe,  any  addition  to  the  thickness  adds 
very  little  to  the  strength  of  the  pipe,  because  the  stress  decreases  very 
rapidly  toward  the  outside. 

Transverse  cracks,  the  author  states,  appeared  in  those  parts  of  the 
pipe  which  were  built  in  warm  weather.  They  were  evidently  due, 
therefore,  principally  to  temperature  contraction.  Such  cracks  might 
be  avoided  by  leaving  open  contraction  joints  to  be  filled  with  grout 
in  cool  weather. 

With  regard  to  Table  2,  the  writer  would  make  the  following  sug- 
gestions : 

Instead  of  giving  the  leakage  for  the  entire  pipe,  it  probably 
would  have  been  better  to  give  the  average  leakage  per  unit  of  length, 
thus  making  possible  an  immediate  comparison  between  the  various 
pipes. 

Instead  of  giving  the  head  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  pipe,  it  would 
have  been  better  to  give  the  average  head  for  the  entire  filled  portion 
of  the  pipe.  The  leakage  is  a  function  of  this  average  head  more  di- 
rectly than  of  the  head  at  the  lowest  point. 

It  would  have  been  desirable  to  know  the  hour,  as  well  as  the  day, 
when  the  tests  were  made. 

It  would  have  been  interesting,  also,  to  know  the  temperature  of 
the  water  during  the  tests,  as  this  affects  the  leakage  on  account  of 
the  variations  in  viscosity. 

An  additional  column,  giving  the  leakage  per  unit  of  length 
divided  by  the  average  head,  would  also  have  been  of  value,  as  showing 
more  clearly  the  variation  in  the  permeability  of  the  concrete.  The 
leakage  may  be  assumed  to  be  proportional  to  the  head,  except  in  the 
case  of  large  cracks. 

R.  W.  Lesley,  Assoc.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — The  author  does  not  state  Mr.  Lesley, 
the  reason  for  constructing  the  pipe  in  the  particular  manner  in  which 
it  was  built.     In  Europe,  for  similar  purposes,  conduits  of  similar 
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Mr.  Lesley,  capacity  have  been  built  in  sections.  This  form  of  construction  is  by 
no  means  new,  for  the  "Bordenave"  system  was  used  in  the  water 
supply  of  Venice  nearly  twenty-five  years  ago.  Recently,  the  scientific 
I>apers  seem  to  be  quite  full  of  descriptions  of  the  construction  of 
water  systems  vnth  concrete  pipes  built  according  to  some  of  the 
methods  in  use  in  France. 

Mr.  Arthur  E.  Collins,  City  Engineer  of  Norwich,  England,  who 
visited  France  to  investigate  the  ^•Bonna"  system  of  concrete  pipe, 
for  pressures  up  to  300  ft.  head,  which  he  was  about  to  use  on  some 
2J  miles  of  concrete  main  in  his  city,  reports  that  he  found  pipes 
made  under  this  process  at  Maison  Alfort,  in  the  Department  of  the 
Seine,  such  pipes  having  a  length  of  10  ft.,  an  internal  diameter  of 
2  ft.  7  in.,  and  a  thickness  of  wall  of  21  in.  In  Paris,  he  saw  pipes 
of  this  system  carrying  working  pressures  of  160  ft.  head,  without 
oozing  or  other  noticeable  defects.  A  similar  report  was  given  on 
work  at  Nimes,  where  §  mile  of  pipe  had  been  laid  eleven  years  ago 
and  was  entirely  satisfactory. 

There  is  a  high-pressure  concrete  water  pipe  of  this  character  at 
Swansea,  England.*  The  main  is  3  600  ft.  long  and  19.7  in.  in  diam-  ' 
eter,  operating  under  a  head  of  185  ft.  The  pipe  consists  of  an  inner 
and  an  outer  reinforcement  separated  by  a  sheet-steel  tube  and  all 
embedded  in  a  1  : 2  mortar.  The  inner  and  outer  reinforcements  con- 
sist of  longitudinal  bins  of  cruciform  (4-)  section  wound  by  a  spiral 
bar  of  the  same  section  wired  to  them  at  every  intersection.  Only  the 
outer  reinforcement  and  the  steel  tube  are  considered  in  calculating 
the  strength  of  the  pipe,  the  inner  reinforcement  being  considered  as 
simply  supporting  the  mortar. 

In  the  English  Master  Builders'  Journal,  of  October  2d,  1907, 
comment  is  also  made  as  to  the  extent  to  which  pipe  consisting  of 
cement  with  steel  reinforcing  rivals  cast  iron,  on  the  Continent.  It  is 
stated  in  this  case  that  more  than  200  miles  of  such  pipe  were  laid 
in  Paris  alone  by  the  "Bonna"  system.  This  pipe  can  be  constructed 
up  to  6  ft.  in  diameter,  and  is  rapidly  Incoming  an  important  rival 
of  cast  iron. 

In  Venice  the  pipes  were  6  ft.  in  diameter  and  were  joined  to  one 
another.  They  were  made  by  standing  upright  a  series  of  iron  rings 
which  were  surrounded  on  the  inside  and  outside  by  sheet  iron. 
Around  the  rings  was  wound  a  spiral  (or  two  or  three  spirals,  accord- 
ing to  the  pressure  to  bo  sustained  by  the  pipe),  and  this  ^'hoop- 
skirt"  (as  one  might  call  it)  of  circular  rings  or  spirals  wound  round 
it  then  had  concrete  poured  upon  it  between  the  two  thicknesses  of 
sheet  iron.  After  the  concrete  had  set,  the  sheet  iron  was  removed. 
The  pipe  was  then  complete,  and  was  laid  in  the  trench  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.  This  pipe  was  made  under  the  "Bordenave"  process  as 
already  stated. 

♦  Enyineering-CotUracfintj.  of  September  18th,  1907. 
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In  the  United  States,  also,  a  water  pipe  has  been  made  by  what  is  Mr.  Leaiey. 
known  as  the  "Phipps"  system.  Two  concentric  cylindrical  shells  of 
sheet  iron  are  filled  with  a  layer  of  cement,  and  another  layer  of 
cement  is  filled  in  between  a  removable  core  and  the  innermost  sheet. 
These  are  made  upright,  the  cement  being  poured  between  the  two 
shells  and  also  between  the  inner  shell  and  the  core.  When  the  cement 
is  set  the  core  is  removed,  thus  producing  a  pipe  having  a  cement  in- 
terior.   These  pipes  have  been  made  up  to  considerable  sizes. 

The  speaker  cannot  state  the  pressures  on  the  Venice  pipe.  In 
the  articles  referred  to,  it  will  be  noted  that  pressures  up  to  300  ft, 
have  been  carried.  In  the  case  described  by  the  author  there  may 
have  been  some  reason  (not  mentioned  by  him)  that  made  it  necessary 
to  build  the  pipe  in  the  way  he  describes,  but  thfe  various  systems  of 
concrete  pipe  just  referred  to  are  well  known  in  Europe,  and  have 
been  used  for  many  years  under  quite  high  pressures. 

Another  point  in  connection  with  Mr.  Smith's  paper  is  the  cost 
of  the  labor  on  the  work,  but,  of  course,  this  may  be  well  explained  by 
the  distance  from  civilization  and  the  difficulty  of  securing  good 
workmen.  The  question  of  cement  and.  the  difficulties  found  with 
some  of  it  may  possibly  be  explained,  as  a  good  deal  of  the  material 
seems  to  have  been  made  at  the  Government  cement  works  at  the 
Roosevelt  Dam,  and,  according  to  the  paper,  this  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  quite  as  satisfactory  as  that  first  used,  which  came  from  the 
Denver  Cement  Company.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  is  also  about  to  erect  a  cement  works  of  its  own,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  material  for  the  new  water  supply,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  question  of  a  municipal  or  Government  cement  works  has 
been  thoroughly  studied  out  by  that  city,  before  undertaking  this 
responsibility,  not  only  in  justice  to  the  contractors  who  are  to  use 
the  cement,  but  to  those  people  whose  homes  may  be  below  the  dams 
to  be  constructed  with  the  untried  material 
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THE  BRACING  OF  TRENCHES  AND  TUNNELS, 

WITH  PRACTICAL  FORMULAS  FOR 

EARTH  PRESSURES. 

Discussion.* 


By  Messrs.  Horace  J.  Howe,  C.  W.  Birch-Nord,  Lazarus  White, 

E.  G.  Haines,  F.  T.  Llewellyn,  T.  Kennard  Thomson, 

Ernst  F.  Jonson,   Francis  L.  Pruyn  and 

E.  A.  Shailer. 


Mr.  Howe.  HoRACE  J.  HowE,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter), — The  result  of  a 
rest  after  disturbance  is  an  important  factor  to  be  considered  in  earth 
pressures.  This  is  true,  whether  it  is  a  case  of  adhesion  to  a  pile,  or 
of  adhesion  to  a  row  of  sheet-piling.  The  effects  of  weather,  water, 
frost,  shocks,  and  vibrations  must  all  be  reckoned  with. 

In  city  work,  the  evils  due  to  digging  holes,  or  opening  up  ahead 
in  order  to  show  progress,  are  apt  to  be  impressive  where  delay  from 
various  causes  ensues,  so  that  perhaps  a  job  stands  over  winter  or 
longer.  Quick  operation  spares  many  a  patient,  and  the  thought  per- 
sistently comes,  with  respect  to  attempts  at  formulating  probabilities, 
that  what  might  be  accurate,  allowable,  and  advisable  for  an  energetic 
construction  gang  with  a  clear  field  and  all  obstacles,  legal  and  official, 
removed,  might  be  questionable  when  the  above  agencies  have  full 
play  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  busy  street. 

The  author  sees  fit  to  reverse  the  customary  two-thirds  height,  of 
the   authorities,    and    consequently   increases   the   top   relative   to   the 

*  This  discussion  (of  the  paper  by  J.  C.  Meem,  M.  Am.  Hoc.  C.  E..  printed  in  Proceeding* 
for  Aufusr,  1907),  is  piinted  in  Proceeding*  in  order  that  the  views  ezpretaed  maybe 
brought  before  all  members  for  further  discussion. 
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bottom  bracing,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7.  This  is  a  good  thing  to  emphasize  Mp.  Howe, 
practically.  One  reason  is  that  larger  openings  are  thereby  made; 
intermediates  are  not  required;  and  buckets  can  have  free  swing  when 
at  full  speed  upward;  but,  owing  to  changes  of  cleavage  of  the  earthy 
due  to  the  above  causes,  the  writer  believes  that  the  center  of  pressure 
will  tend  to  travel  downward,  and  the  proportions  indicated  will  not 
be  preserved.  The  dimensions  in  Fig.  7  would  be  liberal  for  a  pit 
of  ordinary  width,  say  12  ft. 

The  writer  had  occasion  once  to  watch  a  contractor  who  used  6  by 
6-in.  stuff  throughout,  to  a  depth  of  about  36  ft.  About  half  way 
down,  the  bracing  showed  strain,  and  made  this  size  about  the  limit, 
in  his  experience.  Two  lines  of  surface  cars  straddled  the  hole,  and 
added  substantially  to  the  packing  around  the  sheeting,  as  time  went  on. 

The  writer  has  seen  long,  straggly  braces,  propped  up  by  verticals, 
where  the  author's  sizes  would  not  be  adequate,  and  where  diagonals 
to  the  ground  were  evidently  needed. 

Fig.  1,  Plate  LXX,  gives  a  view  at  70  ft.  depth  after  the  removal 
of  plates  in  moist  sand.  Whether  under  air  pressure,  and  for  how 
long  a  time  the  exposure  was  made,  is  not  stated.  This  quiescence 
indicates  lack  of  pressure  on  the  underside  of  a  tunnel  tube,  and 
presumably  on  any  similar  foundation.  Is  it  to  be  assumed,  then, 
that  nothing  is  gained  by  increased  depth  of  foundation  except  greater 
compactness  of  soil? 

The  writer  agrees  that  the  use  of  the  crown-bar  system  under  a 
street  leads  to  slumps,  and  trouble  in  general.  Some  years  ago  he  ob- 
served an  attempt  made  in  a  neighboring  city  by  experienced  con- 
tractors. The  soil  was  reliable,  but  the  work  had  to  be  taken  out  of 
their  hands,  in  the  interest  of  safety  to  the  public.  The  arch  system 
would  possibly  have  been  more  successful. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  is  constrained  to  quote  the  opinion  of 
that  great  formularizer,  Rankine,  on  earth  pressure.    He  says:* 

"The  properties  of  earth  with  respect  to  adhesion  and  friction  are 
so  variable,  that  the  engineer  should  never  trust  to  tables  or  to  in- 
formation obtained  from  books  to  guide  him  in  designing  earthworks, 
when  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  obtain  the  necessary  data  either  by  ob- 
servation of  existing  earthworks  in  the  same  stratum,  or  by  experi- 
ments." 

C.  W.  BraoH-NoRD,  JuN.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — Mr.  Meem's  nr.  Birch- 
principal  statement   regarding  the  location  of  the  resultant  of  the     ^^^' 
lateral  forces  on  retaining  walls  seems  to  be  somewhat  different  from 
what  most  engineers  have  been  accustomed  to  use  in  their  calcula- 
tions. 

Does  it  seem  reasonable  that  a  material  with  a  certain  angle  of 
repose  will  act  in  a  manner  so  entirely  different  from  water  that  it 
will  change  the  location  of  the  resultant  of  the  lateral  forces  from 
iih  from  the  base  to  ih  from  the  top  ? 

*  '*  Ciyll  Engineering/'  page  817. 
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Mr.  Birch-  Does  it  not  seem  reasonable  that  the  maximum  lateral  pressure 
per  unit  should  be  greater  near  the  base? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Jamieson,  in  his  valuable  paper,  "Grain  Pressures  in 
Deep  Bins/'*  shows  that  the  maximum  lateral  pressure  per  umt  oocuis 
near  the  bottom  of  the  bins. 

E.  F.  Qoodrich,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  in  his  paper,  'lateral  Earth 
Pressures  and  Related  Phenomena/'f  gives  results  similar  to  those 
obtained  by  Mr.  Jamieson,  and  he  goes  even  so  far  as  to  prove  tliat 
the  resultant  of  the  lateral  forces  is  located  between  O.SSh  and  0.40A 
from  the  base. 

Mr.  Meem  illustrates  his  method  of  locating  the  resultant  of  lateral 
pressure  by  assuming  two  triangular-shaped  pieces  of  ice  lying  on  top 
of  one  another,  and  states  that  the  resisting  force,  P,  should  be  ap- 
plied at  ih  from  the  top,  but,  by  making  the  experiment  it  will  be 
found  that  the  force,  P,  may  be  applied  at  any  distance  above  the 
apex  and  still  cause  equilibrium. 

There  are  many  tangled,  incomplete  and  different  ideas  regarding 
earth  pressure  and  its  action,  and  it  is  about  time  that  something 
were  done,  in  the  line  of  extensive  experiments,  either  by  a  Si>€cial 
Committee**  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  or  by  some 
of  the  leading  universities,  in  order  to  establish  the  facts  in  reference 
to  this  matter. 

Mr.  Wbite.  Lazari's  White,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — Dunng 
the  writer^s  connection  with  the  work  of  constructing  the  subway 
through  Joralemon  and  Fulton  Streets,  in  Brooklyn,  he  has  frequently 
discussed  with  Mr.  Meem  his  theory  of  earth  pressures,  and,  although 
at  first  he  held  more  nearly  to  the  generally  accepted  view  of  earth 
pressures  than  that  advocated  by  Mr.  Meem,  he  has  come  to  believe 
that  his  general  views,  when  applied  to  the  pressure  exerted  by  ma- 
terials without  hydraulic  properties,  but  with  at  least  the  cohesiveneas 
of  moist  sand,  are  more  nearly  true  than  those  accepted  in  the  design 
of  retaining  walls  since  the  time  of  Rankine.  However,  Mr.  Meem 
says  he  would  not  apply  his  methods  to  the  designing  of  retaining  walls. 
The  photographs  in  tb**  paper  give  ocular  demonstration  of  the 
fact  that  earth  pressures  do  not  ordinarily  increase  with  the  depth, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  in  undisturbed  material  they  are  almost 
zero  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  It  is  with  this  point  in  view  that 
Mr.  Meem  has  solved  so  successfully  numerous  difficult  problems  in 
eonnection  witli  the  subway  in  Brooklyn.  Along  Fulton  Street,  in 
yiarticular,  a  long  line  of  buildings  had  to  be  underpinned,  and  the 
elevated  railroad,  trolley  tracks  and  numerous  pipes  had  to  be  sup- 
ported.   This  work  has  advanced  so  far  now,  and  Mr.  Meem's  methods 


♦  TranmctiouH,  (Jan.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  XVII,  p.  554;  alw)  Engineering  Netna,  March  10th. 
1904.  Vol.  LI,  p.  286. 

*■  Trnnmction*,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E..  Vol.  LIU,  p.  8T8. 
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have  been  used  on  so  large  a  scale,  that  it  can  be  fairly  said  that  his  Mr.  wbite. 
ideas  and  methods  of  sheeting  have  been  demonstrated  experimentally 
on  a  very  large  scale. 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Meem  says,  that  sheeting  and  bracing  used  in 
tunnels  and  open  excavations  are  usually  placed  by  foremen  in  a 
somewhat  haphazard  and  happy-go-lucky  way.  In  some  castt  the 
writer  has  seen  enormous  quantities  of  timber  used  to  accomplish 
results  obtained  by  Mr.  Meem  with  a  much  smaller  quantity,  designed 
in  advance  and  placed  carefully  by  his  methods.  In  the  former  case, 
bracing  foremen  have  been  allowed  to  place  timbers  wherever  they 
thought  them  necessary,  with  the  result  that  the  trenches  were  en- 
cumbered with  a  mass  of  timber  which  seriously  handicapped  the 
placing  of  steel  and  masonry. 

It  will  amply  repay  any  engineer  to  make  careful  study  of  Mr. 
Meem's  paper  and  the  methods  used  by  him.  The  most  severe  test 
of  his  methods  was  at  the  Joralemon  Street  Tunnel,  where  the  double- 
track  subway  was  excavated  through  coarse  sand,  and  in  close 
proximity  to  various  flimsy  buildings,  without  damaging  them  to  any 
serious  extent.  In  addition,  the  cast-iron  tubes  on  the  Brooklyn  side 
of  the  Battery  Tunnels  were  reconstructed  under  his  direction.  Such 
a  reconstruction  is  considered  by  the  writer  as  a  feat  which  has  never 
before  been  attempted,  but  Mr.  Meem's  modesty  prevents  him  from 
giving  it  the  importance  it  deserves.  There  is  no  field  of  engineering 
where  poor  and  slipshod  methods  can  accomplish  the  waste  of  so  much 
time,  money  and  even  life  as  that  in  timbering  and  bracing  soft 
ground.  Mr.  Meem  has  made  considerable  advancement  in  tunneling 
through  soft  ground,  and  in  bracing  deep  trenches. 

E.  G.  Haines,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soo.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — This  paper  Mr.  Haines, 
has  proved  of  great  interest  to  the  writer,  as  he  has  been  connected  for 
several  years  with  work  requiring  excavation  in  large  quantities,  in 
sheeted  and  open  cuts,  shafts,  drifts,  etc.,  and  has  had  opportunity  to 
observe  the  action  of  the  materials  under  varying  conditions;  and, 
having  contemplated  writing  a  paper  on  the  subject,  he  presents  the 
substance  of  it  now,  as  a  discussion  of  Mr.  Meem's  paper. 

Some  time  ago,  after  consulting  all  the  available  writings  on  the 
subject  of  earth  pressure,  and  being  unable  to  reconcile  the  results 
with  his  own  observations,  the  writer  became  convinced  that  the  com- 
mon theory  was  erroneous,  and  that  no  practical  formula  could  be 
developed  by  considering  earth  (unless  either  so  dry  or  so  saturated 
as  to  flow)  either  as  a  granular  or  as  a  fluid  mass,  but  that  it  must  be 
considered  as  a  solid  body,  the  characteristics  of  which  it  possesses. 

The  writer  will  endeavor  to  illustrate  the  result  of  a  number  of  ob- 
servations of  "slips"  or  "caves,"  in  both  sheeted  and  open  cuts,  etc, 
and  give  his  conclusions  thereon,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  of 
some  assistance  in  developing  a  practical  formula  for  pressure. 
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Mr.  Haines.  In  ezcayatiog  open  cuts  without  sheathing,  with  the  sides  nearly 
or  quite  vertical,  slips  frequently  occur,  the  form  of  the  fractoie 
being  very  uniform  (for  the  same  material),  and  as  shown  by  Fig.  16. 


d 


D 
Fio.  16. 


Fio.  17. 


After  the  slide  has  subsided,  or  come  to  rest,  it  will  have  assumed  a 
form  such  as  shown  by  Fig.  17.  The  top  surface,  A  B,  will  frequently 
be  found  inclined  as  shown,  and  quite  a  large  volume  of  the  material, 
ABC,  quite  undisturbed.  The  distance,  A  B,  is  usually  about  one- 
half  A  D,  and,  for  any  one  material,  keeps  very  closely  constant. 

It  is  very  frequently  noted  that  the  toe  of  the  fracture  occurs  at  0 
(Fig.  16),  some  little  height  above  D,  and  the  writer  was  for  some 
time  unable  to  assign  a  reason.    This  will  be  considered  later. 

The  plan  of  the  slip  is  generally  of  the  form  shown  by  il  jB  0,  or 
D  B  E,  in  Fig.  18,  while  the  vertical  elevation  of  the  face  is  as  shown 
by  Fig.  19.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  in  any  material  except  dry 
sand,  or  in  saturated  ground,  one  may  excavate  to  a  certain  depth 
without  danger  of  slides;  but,  upon  going  deeper,  slides  are  very  apt 
to  occur. 
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Taking  next  the  case  of  a  sheeted  trench :  It  will  usually  be  found 
that,  for  some  little  depth,  the  sheeting  can  be  driven  easily,  and  with- 
out evidence  of  much  pressure.  The  pressure  then  becomes  evident, 
and  a  crack  appears  at  the  surface,  as  shown  in  Fig.  20,  although  the 
line  of  rupture  may  not  appear  at  the  bottom,  even  if  the  earth  is 
exposed  below  the  sheeting. 

Again,  with  sheeting  driven  to  some  depth,  and  kept  tightly 
keyed  and  filled,  a  cave  will  often  occur  at  the  bottom,  as  shown  by 
Figs.  21  and  22,  if  the  planks  are  not  kept  well  footed,  and  this  with- 
out showing  any  sign  of  a  fracture  of  the  whole  bank,  at  the  bottom 

or  at  the  surface. 

Again,  the  surface,  after  the  first  crack  (in  Fig.  20),  may  not 
crack  farther  back,  even  though  the  excavation  be  continued  to  con- 
siderably greater  depth. 
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In  the  case  of  a  tunnel  heading  or  drift,  it  is  frequently  found  Mr.  Haines, 
that  a  small  drift  can  be  driven  with  perfect  safety;  but,  upon  at- 
tempting to  drive  a  larger  section  of  the  same  form,  in  the  same  ma- 
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terial,  falls  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  appear  about  as  in  Fig.  23. 
Taking  also  the  case  of  shafts  or  pits,  it  will  frequently  be  found 
that  a  circular  pit  can  be  sunk  to  some  little  depth,  without  caving, 
in  material  in  which  a  square  pit  or  trench  will  cave  badly,  as  shown 
by  Fig.  24. 


Fio.  28. 


Fig.  S4. 


The  three  main  classes  of  excavation  have  now  been  mentioned:  a 
longitudinal  trench,  a  horizontal  drift,  and  a  vertical  pit;  and,  with- 
out carrying  the  matter  further,  the  writer  would  state  that  in  not 
one  of  these  cases  is  there  the  slightest  evidence  of  either  a  force 
similar  to  a  hydrostatic  pressure,  or  one  similar  to  that  required  by 
the  theory  for  a  finely-granulated  mass.  After  the  fall  occurs,  other 
conditions  remaining  unchanged,  no  further  action  takes  place,  often 
for  extended  periods  of  time. 

The  writer  has  examined  many  falls,  under  all  the  foregoing  con- 
ditions. In  quite  a  nimiber  of  them  he  has  had  occasion  to  take 
measurements,  and  has  been  impressed  with  one  feature  common  to 
all,  namely,  the  shape  of  the  fracture.  In  nearly  every  case,  a  cross- 
section  of  the  fall,  in  one  or  any  direction,  is  in  the  form  of  a  curve 
approximating  a  segment  of  a  circle.  In  other  words,  the  fractured 
area  forms  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere. 

This  fact  is  important.  It  is  totally  inconsistent  with  the  theory 
for  fluid  pressure,  or  that  for  a  fine  granular  mass;  but  it  is  per- 
fectly consistent  if  the  earth  is  considered  as  an  elastic  solid  body. 
This  assumption  may  properly  be  made,  as  a  mass  of  earth  in  its  un- 
disturbed state  possesses  the  same  properties  of  cohesion,  weight, 
tensile,  compressive  and  shearing  strength,  as  does  a  mass  of  sandstone, 
but  in  much  less  amount. 

The  application  of  this  the  writer  will  now  attempt  to  show. 
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Mr.  Haines.  If  a  cube  of  stone,  or  other  solid  of  granular  stnicture,  is  sub- 
mitted to  compression  between  two  parallel  plane  faces,  it  will  fail, 
first  by  a  shearing  out  of  the  sides,  along  the  lines,  ABC,  Fig.  25, 
followed  by  a  crushing  down  at  B.  If,  instead  of  a  cube,  a  slab  is 
substituted,  with  the  load  applied  as  in  Fig.  26,  it  will  shear  off  from 
A  to  B;  but,  if  the  load  be  applied  as  in  Fig.,  27,  and  be  free  to  move 
laterally,  it  will  shear  oflF  from  A  to  £  as  shown. 


Fio.  es. 


Fig.  26, 
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Now,  this  is  exactly  what  takes  place  with  a  bank  of  earth,  modi- 
fied by  the  fact  that  such  a  bank  must  itself  furnish  the  destructive 
agency,  or  the  weight  necessary  to  cause  the  shear. 

It  is  known  that  the  greatest  area  is  contained  within  a  given 
perimeter  when  it  describes  a  circle;  also,  that  the  greatest  volume 
is  contained  within  a  given  superficial  area  when  that  area  forms  the 
surface  of  a  sphere.  Herein  lies  the  secret  of  the  spherical  fracture. 
To  illustrate:  take  a  bank  of  earth  caved  as  shown  in  Fig.  28,  in  sec- 
tion and  elevation. 

If  2)  =  the  depth,  A  0,  in  feet; 
W  =  the  weight  per  cubic  foot ; 
F  =  the  volume,  in  cubic  feet; 
5'-— the  shearing  strength  per  square  foot; 

and  A  -    the  spherical  surface,  in  square  feet; 
then,  at  the  instant  the  eave  occurs,  W  V  —  .1  S, 

Tt 

Xow,  for  a  sphere,  F  ■^-  D^     , 

and  A  =  D'lt. 
Therefore,  the  weight  of  the  volume  varies  ns  the  cube  of  the  depth, 
while  the  area  varies  as  the  square  of  the  depth;  and,  W  being  easily 
obtainable,  if  the  value  of  8  were  known,  the  value  of  D  could  be 
found  at  once,  and  thus  the  depth  which  could  be  excavated  without 
any  caving  of  the  bank.  This  would  be  of  no  practical,  value,  however, 
ns  S  would  not  remain  a  constant,  but  would  change  under  weather 
and  other  influences,  in  some  cases  reducing  to  nearly  zero;  it  is  im- 
portant, however,  in  the  respect  that  it  determines  the  section  of  the 
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volume  causing  fracture,  and,  consequently,  the  pressure  against  any  mt.  Haines, 
medium  designed  for  its  support. 

In  case  the  slide  is  very  long  in  proportion  to  its  height,  it  is  simply 
an  extension  of  the  spherical  form,  caused  by  continued  falls,  the  form 
of  the  cross-section  remaining  unchanged.  It  still  remains  a  semi- 
circle, and  explains  why  the  crack  at  the  top  of  a  bank  appears  at  a 
distance  back  equal  to  about  one-half  the  depth,  since  the  depth  equals 
twice  the  radius  of  the  curve  of  fracture. 

In  the  case  of  an  unsupported  face,  as  in  Fig.  29,  the  fracture 
does  not  complete  the  semicircle,  A  B  D,  but  breaks  out  from  B  to  C, 
as  the  distance  is  shorter,  and,  consequently,  the  line  is  one  of  less 
resistance. 
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The  tendency  to  complete  the  curve,  however,  is  shown  clearly  in 
many  slips  by  the  decided  overhang  at  the  top,  as  at  E;  and  is  shown 
perfectly  in  the  case  of  a  cave  at  the  bottom  side  of  a  sheathed  trench, 
as  in  Fig.  21 ;  the  distance,  B  G,  seldom  being  much  in  excess  of  A  B, 
if  the  sheathing  has  been  kept  keyed  tight.  In  short,  the  earth  does 
not  "fall,"  but  shears  and  slides  out,  revolving  around  the  point,  B, 
Fig.  28;  and,  in  an  unsupported  bank,  the  top  surface  will  always  be 
found  on  top  after  the  slide  has  subsided,  as  was  shown  in  Fig.  17.  A 
cut  of  solid  rock,  if  carried  to  sufScient  depth,  would  act  in  the  same 
manner. 

A  simple  experiment  will  show  the  action  which  takes  place.  If, 
within  a  hemispherical  cavity,  there  is  placed  a  hemisphere  of  the 
same  size,  with  its  plane  surface  vertical  (as  shown  again  by  Fig.  28),  a 
certain  pressure  exerted  below  B  will  maintain  it  in  its  position;  but, 
if  the  pressure  be  removed,  the  hemisphere  will  revolve  until  its  plane 
surface  becomes  horizontal,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  the  bank  frequently 
breaks  out  at  F,  Fig.  29,  instead  of  at  A.  This  may  be  influenced  by 
the  change  of  the  line  of  resistance,  from  B  D  to  B  G,  though  the 
writer  does  not  now  see  how,  but  believes  it  to  be  due  to  the  increase 
in  the  density  of  the  material  with  increase  of  depth,  and  the  tendency 
to  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance.  It  is  not  important,  however,  as 
the  greatest  area  is  contained  within  the  lines,  A  B  G  D, 

The  author  has  presented  a  very  simple  theory,  and  a  straight-line 
formula  for  pressure;  but  it  appears  to  the  writer  to  be  defective, 
for  the  following  reasons: 
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Mr.  Haines.  First. — It  assumes,  in  effect,  a  material  devoid  of  friction,  which 
can  hardly  be  assumed.  Even  in  a  material  bearing  large  quantitieB 
of  water,  the  adjoining  excavation  drains  the  excess  of  water,  and  the 
bank  develops  a  large  amount  of  f  rictional  resistance. 

Second. — The  section  of  the  bank  causing  pressure  is  not  bounded 
by  a  straight  line,  but  by  a  curve,  as  has  been  shown,  part  or  all  of 
which  is  a  segment  of  a  circle. 

Third.— It  is  based  on  an  angle  of  slope  for  the  material,  which  is 
a  factor  not  existing  in  a  cut,  but  only  in  a  fill,  and  then  only  when 
freshly  made.  The  writer  has  frequently  cut  off  the  base  of  an  em- 
bankment which  had  a  well-defined  angle  of  slope  when  deposited, 
and,  although  slips  sometimes  occurred,  they  did  not  extend  to  the 
top  of  the  bank,  but  broke  out  as  shown  in  Fig.  30,  at  A.  The  writer 
will  admit  that,  given  sufficient  time,  the  face  of  an  excavation  would 
assume  the  same  slope  as  would  the  material  if  placed  in  an  embank- 
ment. It  is  not  due  to  any  cleavage  plane  in  the  material,  however^ 
but  to  the  action  of  the  elements.  The  surface  is  loosened  by  the  rain, 
frost,  and  sun,  and  then  water,  wind,  and  the  force  of  gravity  move 
the  loosened  material,  and  pile  it  up  at  the  base  of  the  bank  at  its 
frictional  angle  of  repose,  Nature  simply  doing,  after  a  long  time, 
what  Man,  in  forming  embankments,  does  at  once. 


Fio.  81. 


Fio.  92. 


The  writer  recently  examined  a  borrow-pit,  on  work  with  which  he 
was  connected  fourteen  years  ago.  The  cut  was  about  26  ft.  deep, 
the  slope  being  left  rough,  anywhere  between  vertical  and  }  to  1.  The 
material  was  principally  sand,  and  the  cuts  of  the  railroad,  in  the 
same  material,  were  sloped  to  li  to  1.  Numerous  slips  had  occurred  in 
this  bank,  all  showing  the  curved  line  of  fracture,  but  a  large  portion 
of  the  face  still  stood  practically  intact. 

It  appears  to  the  writer  that  the  pressure  against  sheathing  is 
entirely  due  to  arch  action,  and  that  in  a  consideration  of  the  curved 
line  of  fracture  should  be  found  the  basis  of  a  pressure  formula. 

Let  Fig.  31  illustrate  a  sheeted  cut,  caved  at  the  bottom  along 
ABC.  The  volume,  BODE,  forms  one-half  of  a  perfect  arch  with 
semicircular  intrados,  and  the  crown  thrust  is  taken  up  by  the  timber- 
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ing  and  the  compressiTe  strengftb  of  the  earth.     This  holds  good  for  Mr.  Haines. 

any  position  of  the  line  of  fracture,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  and 

the  arch  will  stand,  unless  the  cave  extend  so  close  to  the  top,  at  D, 

that  the  pressure  exceeds  the  compressive  strength  of  the  earth,  or, 

the  concentration  of  pressure  at  B  F  causes  shear,  or  crushing  of  the 

area,  A  B  F.    The  lines  of  compression  must  follow  closely  the  lines 

of  fracture,  for,  while  the  crushing  value  is  fairly  high,  the  value  for 

shear  is  quite  low,  and  any  inclination  of  the  compression  to  the 

fracture  line  would  cause  shear  and  continued  falls  of  the  materiaL 

Considering  the  line  of  fracture  to  be  the  line  of  compression,  the 
pressure  at  any  point  against  the  plane,  A  D,  can  easily  be  computed. 
This  can  be  done  graphically  very  quickly,  as  shown  by  Fig.  82.  Let 
the  line,  A  B  C,he  the  center  line  of  an  arch  strip  of  unit  section, 
and  let  L  equal  its  length.  Also,  let  W  equal  the  unit  weight  of  the 
material.  From  B  (the  center  of  gravity  of  the  line,  A  C)  draw  B-O, 
vertical,  equal  to  W  L^  to  some  convenient  scale.  Completing  the 
triangle  of  forces,  E-O  and  B-E  are  equal  to  the  resultant  of  the  forces 
at  G  and  A,  respectively;  and  E-F  is  equal  to  the  horizontal  com- 
ponent of  B'E,  or,  the  horizontal  pressure  at  A  =  T. 

Assuming,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  that  W  =  1,  and  solving 
for  T  at  different  heights,  a  series  of  coefficients  is  obtained,  which, 
if  multiplied  by  the  actual  value  of  W  for  any  case,  equals  the  pres- 
sure for  that  height.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  33,  by  the  line.  A,  as  well 
as  the  same  factor  for  the  author's  method  (assuming  a  natural  slope 
of  li  to  1),  and  the  common  theory  for  hydrostatic  pressure,  by  the 
line,  C. 

The  area,  D  E  F,  Fig.  31,  however,  has  not  yet  been  considered. 
This  section,  directly,  cannot  cause  any  pressure  at  D,  because  its 
area  at  that  point  is  zero.  Indirectly,  however,  it  does  exert  a  pres- 
sure along  the  whole  height,  A  D,  due  to  its  dead  weight,  this  pres- 
sure being  zero  at  A,  and  a  maximum  at  D.  The  total  amount  of 
arch  thrust  from  this  area  can  be  found  by  taking  ^  as  a  center  of 
moments  and  computing  the  thrust  at  D,  The  writer  believes  this 
to  be  distributed,  varying  uniformly  from  A  to  D,  and,  converting 
its  value  to  the  form  of  a  triangle,  and  adding  to  the  line,  A,  in 
Fig.  33,  the  line,  D,  is  obtained,  giving  the  total  coefficient  of  W  and 
the  unit  pressure  at  any  height. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  line  gives  pressures  about  half  as  great 
as  those  by  the  author's  formula,  and  the  writer  believes  that  these 
are  more  nearly  correct.  He  has  never  seen  anything  to  indicate  the 
extreme  pressures  shown  by  the  author^s  formula,  and  Mr.  Meem  states 
that  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  use  timbers  as  large  as  required  by  that 
formula. 

Since  the  value  of  any  theory  depends  upon  its  application  to  dif- 
ferent conditions,  the  results,  by  the  one  proposed  by  the  writer,  \nll 
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Mr.  Haines,  be  compared  with  the  conditions  found  in  practice  in  widely  different 
cases. 

Taking  first  a  shaft:  If  the  material  be  fairly  uniform,  and  the 
shaft  can  be  excavated  to  a  depth  equal  to  its  clear  width  without 
falls,  there  is  little  danger  of  falls  at  greater  depth,  and  the  reason 
is  not  hard  to  find.  Let  A  B  0  D,  Fig.  34,  be  such  a  sh^ft.  If  a 
hemisphere,  described  on  any  side,  be  not  heavy  enough  to  cause  shear 
over  its  surface,  there  is  little  danger  of  a  larger  fall  (as  shown  by 
the  dotted  line),  for  it  would  then  also  have  to  crush  a  ring  of  the 
material,  as  at  D  E.  The  pressure  likely  to  be  found,  then,  at  any 
depth,  is  due  to  local  falls,  and  is  equal  to  the  arch  thrust,  shown  on 
Fig.  33,  for  a  height  equal  to  the  width  of  the  shaft. 
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Fig.  34  also  shows  why  a  circular  shaft  is  the  safest  form,  as  the 
hemisphere  of  dangerous  weight  has  already  been  removed  on  each 
side,  and  the  earth  can  fail  only  by  the  crushing  of  the  material 

The  writer,  a  few  years  ago,  watched  with  considerable  interest 
the  excavation,  in  moist  sand,  of  a  well,  about  8  ft.  in  diameter,  with- 
out the  use  of  sheathing.  After  the  excavation  had  proceeded  a  few 
feet  a  wooden  templet  was  placed,  and  an  8-in.  brick  lining  was  built 
to  the  surface.  From  that  time  forward  the  excavation  proceeded 
by  cutting  under  the  templet,  and  the  bricklaying  was  continued  at 
the  top,  until,  when  last  seen  by  the  writer,  a  depth  of  65  ft  had  been 
reached.  There  was  no  evidence  of  crowding,  or  pressure,  and  the 
ring  sunk  readily,  although  the  excavated  material  took  a  slope  of 
about  li  to  1.  The  foreman  stated  that  he  had  often  used  this  method 
for  much  greater  depths. 
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Taking  also  the  case  of  tunnel  drifts  in  ordinary  material,  as  Mr.  Haines, 
shown  by  Tig.  85 :  If  the  sides,  only,  were  of  solid  rock,  a  fall  might 
be  expected,  as  shown  by  the  semicircle,  ABO.  Also,  if  the  roof, 
only,  were  of  rock,  a  cave  might  be  expected,  as  shown  hy  A  D  E.  In 
abandoned  mine  workings,  where  falls  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  the 
writer  has  found  these  conditions  fulfilled,  the  e^irth  seldom  breaking 
back  of  the  supporting  rock,  at  A  and  C,  and  the  height  at  B  (unless 
the  spherical  surface  be  broken  by  boulders)  not  exceeding  one-half 
A  C,  even  though  considerable  water  be  flowing.  In  the  case  of  a 
drift  in  clear  earth,  however,  the  timbering  cannot  be  kept  in  perfect 
contact  with  the  earth,  and  after  the  portions,  A  B  0  A  and  A  D  E  A, 
have  moved,  there  remains  the  section,  A  B  D  A,  without  support, 
except  its  cohesive  strength,  and  it  falls. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  in  firm  ground  the  section  causing  pressure 
on  a  drift  is  described,  from  F  on  the  axis  of  the  drift,  by  a  semicircle, 
with  a  radius  equal  to  one-half  the  sum  of  the  height  and  width,  and 
completed  by  two  quadrants,  described  from  0  and  H,  with  a  radius 
equal  to  one-half  the  height.  Now,  as  to  the  actual  pressures:  The 
pressure  against  the  cap,  B  0,  Fig.  36,  is  due  to  the  dead  weight  of 
the  volume,  A  B  C  D,  and  varies  as  the  ordinates  between  the  lines, 
AD  m^B  0. 
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The  pressure  against  the  side,  D  E,  however,  does  not  vary  as  the 
ordinates  to  the  curve,  but  is  due  to  the  arching  action  of  the  material, 
as  shown  by  the  line,  Aj  Fig.  33;  and  it  is  probable  that  most  of  the 
total  pressure  for  the  height,  D  E,  is  concentrated  against  the  height, 
0  E,  aa  shown. 

That  the  pressure  at  C  is  far  in  excess  of  that  at  E  is  shown 
clearly  in  practice  by  the  fact  that  it  is  always  necessary  to  strut  be- 
tween the  top  of  the  legs  of  the  bents  (unless  they  be  mitered,  or  en- 
tered into  the  caps),  while  at  the  bottom  they  rest  simply  on  a  mud-sill. 

Considering  next  the  case  of  open  cuts:  The  author  has  men- 
tioned the  case  where  it  may  be  necessary  to  undercut  the  side  of  a 
sheeted  trench,  as  shown  by  Fig.  37,  and  the  writer  recently  saw  such 
a  case,  the  work  being  done  by  the  author  with  perfect  success.  After 
the  cut  had  been  carried  to  about  20  ft.  in  depth,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  excavate  a  gallery,  about  200  ft.  long,  5  ft.  high  and  7  or  8  ft. 
wide,  along  the  side  of  the  cut  at  the  bottom.    This  was  done  by  using 
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Mr.  Haines,  poling  boards  from  A  to  B,  supporting  them  on  wall-plates  and  posts, 
and  by  short  vertical  sheeting  from  B  to  0.  This  gallery  was  under  a 
street  carrying  a  double-track  trolley  line  and  heavy  wagon  traffic, 
and  tremors  from  nearby  elevated  railroad  structures  could  be  plainly 
felt.  The  material  was  compact  gravelly  loam,  with  some  small 
boulders.  There  was  absolutely  no  evidence  of  any  pressure  against 
B  C,  the  earth  being  exposed  sometimes  for  several  feet,  and  the  plank 
placed  by  hand.  There  was  some  evidence  of  load  on  the  poling  boards 
from  A  to  B,  but  nothing  like  the  full  weight  of  the  material  above 
them.  There  was  evidence  of  cpnsiderable  load  on  the  posts  at  A, 
however,  and  also  a  considerable  thrust,  laterally,  on  the  timbers.  A, 
E,  and  F,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  points  given  on  the  timbers,  for 
use  in  the  construction,  moved  from  1  to  2  in.  This  is  exactly  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  arching  of  the  material,  as,  the  axis  of 
the  arch  being  on  the  line,  C  D,  there  is  both  a  horizontal  and  vertical 
component  to  the  thrust  against  the  sheeting,  as  shown  by  the  curved 
lines  of  thrust. 

Thus  far,  the  writer  has  confined  his  examples  to  what  may  be 
termed  stable  material.  He  will  now  go  further,  and  say  that  it  ap- 
plies equally  well  to  any  material. 

Taking  £rst  the  case  of  dry  sand:  In  the  work  of  the  Atlantic 
Avenue  Improvement,  in  Brooklyn,  of  which  the  writer  was  Resident 
Engineer  of  a  division,  it  was  necessary  to  excavate  a  trench  about 
li  miles  long,  35  ft.  wide,  and  about  25  ft.  deep.  On  each  side  of  the 
cut  was  a  line  of  railroad  track,  carrying  locomotives  and  heavy  traffic, 
the  center  of  the  tracks  being  in  some  cases  only  6  ft.  from  the  sheet- 
ing. On  one  side  of  the  cut,  20  in.  from  the  sheeting,  there  was  also 
a  4r8-in.  water  main  under  pressure. 

The  contractor,  wishing  to  withdraw  as  much  of  the  sheeting  as 
possible,  placed  it  in  two  lengths.  The  top  part  was  comx>osed  of  18 
or  20-ft.  planks,  and  the  lower  part  was  pieced  out  with  IJ-in.  planks, 
set  about  1  ft.  in  the  ground  at  the  bottom,  and  held  at  the  top  (from 
5  to  7  ft.  above)  by  cleats  nailed  to  the  under  side  of  the  bottom 
rangers.  The  material  varied  greatly,  but  in  sections  it  consisted  of 
sand  so  clean  and  fine  that  it  filtered  through  the  cracks  in  the  sheet- 
ing and  piled  up  at  the  bottom.  A  worse  set  of  conditions  could  hardly 
be  conceived,  yet  none  of  these  light  boards  failed,  nor  did  they  show 
signs  of  great  pressure,  although  6  by  10-in.  rangers  cracked,  near  the 
top  of  the  cut,  in  a  number  of  cases.  By  referring  to  Fig.  38,  the 
reason  will  be  made  clear.  If  a  vessel  be  filled  with  fine  sand,  and  an 
opening  be  made  in  the  side,  as  shown  at  A,  the  sand  will  not  flow 
out  unless  the  height  of  the  opening  exceeds  two-thirds  of  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall;  but,  if  a  larger  opening  be  made,  as  at  B,  the  sand 
will  flow  and  pile  up  until  its  angle  of  slope  reaches  the  top  of  the 
opening,  and  no  more  will  then  flow  out.    Within  the  vessel,  the  action 
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still  goes  on ;  the  sand  falls  from  the  bottom  of  tHe  arch,  and  piles  Mr.  Haines, 
up  at  the  bottom,  until  it  finally  breaks  out  at  the  top.    This  is  purely 
an  arching  action,  the  falling  material  serving  to  support  the  base  of 
the  arch   and  building  up  a  new  arch  as  it  is  deposited,  the  lines  of 
pressure  being  more  clearly  shown  by  Fig.  39. 

The  writer  traced  the  line  of  first  crack,  on  both  sides  of  the  work 
just  mentioned,  in  the  block  paving  of  the  street,  for  nearly  the  entire 
length  of  the  work,  and  the  ratio  of  width  to  depth  appeared  to  be 
entirely  independent  of  the  character  of  the  material;  and,  although 
the  railroad  track  was  sometimes  within  and  sometimes  without  the 
fractured  area,  the  first  crack  appeared  very  closely  at  a  distance  back 
equal  to  one-half  the  depth  of  the  cut. 
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Turning  now  to  saturated  material:  In  the  construction  of  a 
section  of  subway,  in  New  York  City,  a  trench  was  excavated  about 
45  ft.  wide  and  35  ft.  deep,  through  ground  which  at  some  time  had 
been  filled  into  tidal  water.  The  top  surface  of  the  ground  was  7  ft. 
above  mean  high  water,  and  the  water  appeared  at  that  depth  in  the 
excavation,  and  constant  pumping  was  necessary.  The  excavated  ma- 
terial was  so  soft  that  it  would  slop  out  of  the  buckets,  and  the  laborers 
had  to  work  in  rubber  boots.  The  sheet-piling  was  driven  by  a  pile 
driver,  and  the  bottom  5  to  8  ft.  of  the  cut  was  in  rock.  After  the 
excavation  was  complete,  a  crack,  about  2  in.  wide,  appeared  at  a 
distance  back  somewhat  less  than  haK  the  depth  to.  the  rock.  It  be- 
came evident  that  the  timbering  was  under  some  stress  near  the  top, 
but  it  would  have  held  safely  had  it  not  been  for  an  unfortunate  acci- 
dent which  destroyed  the  timbering,  and  the  cut  caved  in,  on  one 
side  for  about  60  ft.  in  length,  and  somewhat  less  on  the  other.  The 
material  from  these  slips  assumed  such  a  flat  slope  that  the  two  sides 
met  in  the  bottom  of  the  cut,  and  piled  up  as  shown  by  Fig.  40,  leav- 
ing exposed  a  height  of  about  20  ft.  of  the  cave  on  one  side.  The  top 
overhung  the  face,  8  ft.  below,  by  nearly  3  ft.,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  base  of  a  large  pile  of  rock  was  within  6  ft.  of  the  edge, 
and  part  of  the  footing  for  a  stiff-leg  derrick  was  actually  beyond  the 
exposed  face  below.  It  was  several  days  before  all  the  timbers  could 
be  replaced,  and  the  slide  refilled,  yet  it  stood  in  this  condition.  The 
writer  had  a  number  of  measurements  taken,  and,  all  things  con- 
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Mr.  Haines,  sidered,  it  was  the  finest  example  of  the  spherical  fracture  he  has  ever 
seen. 

A  mass  of  saturated  earth  closely  resemhles  a  mass  of  wet  con- 
crete, and  Plate  CX  is  a  photograph,  showing  a  cave  in  the  latter 
material,  due  to  insufficient  bracing  of  the  forms.  The  thickness  of 
the  wall  was  3  ft.,  and  the  cave  extended  4  ft.  deep,  the  top  being  dis- 
turbed for  about  2  ft.  back  from  the  form.  The  disturbed  portion  was 
all  within  the  line  drawn  on  the  photograph,  and  the  vertical  face  of 
the  fracture  is  clearly  shown  at  A,  The  portion  marked  B  slightly 
overhung  the  fracture  below.  The  concrete  was  placed  quite  wet,  and 
none  of  it  had  been  placed  more  than  an  hour,  so  that  it  could  hardly 
be  said  to  have  set.  ;i 

Taking,  then,  the  design  of  a  coffer-dam,  with  sheet-piling  driven 
to  some  depth,  as  at  G,  Fig.  41  (a) :  As  the  water  is  pumped  down, 
there  is  a  uniformly  increasing  pressure  against  the  sheet-piling,  as 
shown  by  Fig.  41  (ft).  Below  t)ie  level  of  the  point,  B,  the  material  * 
may  be  in  either  one  or  two  conditions,  which  may  be  termed  water 
filled  with  earth,  or,  earth  filled  with  water.  In  the  first  case,  the  ma- 
terial is  what  is  called  mud;  it  is  not  a  fluid,  nor  does  it  act  as  one. 
It  is  insoluble  mineral  matter,  and  its  presence  in  the  fluid  does  not 
increase  the  density  of  the  fluid,  or  its  hydrostatic  pressure,  any  more 
than  it  would  if  the  grains  were  widely  separated,  and  at  points  away 
from  the  sheeting.  The  water  forms  a  perfect  film  against  the  sheet- 
ing, the  same  as  it  would  in  a  box  filled  with  billiard  balls;  and  the 
pressure  diagram  for  the  water  extends  to  the  bottom  at  C,  as  shown 
by  the  triangle,  E  F  O,    The  volume  of  earth,  BCD,  also  exerts  a  ,| 

pressure  against  the  sheeting,  in  the  same  manner  as  dry  sand.     The  ^ 

water  leaking  through  the  sheet-piling,  or  under  the  bottom,  however, 
carries  with  it  some  of  the  earth,  and  tends  to  destroy  the  arch;  and, 
unless  more  material  be  added,  to  allow  it  to  rebuild  itself,  and  the  j 

sheet -piling  be  kept  well  footed  below  the  limits  of  the  excavation,  the 
arch  will  be  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  unbalanced  pressure  from  the 
other  side  will  move  the  dam  and  cause  its  destruction.  Thus  there 
is,  in  this  case,  the  arch  pressure  for  tlie  height,  B  C,  added  to  the 
hydrostatic  pressure,  as  shown  by  Q  H  I,  The  amount  of  the  pres- 
sure, however,  is  reduced  by  the  buoyant  effect  of  the  water,  and  the 
value  of  \y  to  be  used  with  the  coefficient  is  the  difference  between  the 
weight  of  the  water  and  the  earth.  I 

The  second  condition  mentioned — that  of  earth  filled  with  water- 
covers  such  material  as  shale,  some  clays,  compact  earth,  and  gravel 
This  material,  while  it  passes  water  freely,  somewhat  resembles  a 
series  of  screens,  all  made  of  wire  of  the  same  size,  but  of  different 
mesh,  the  finer  mesh  being  at  the  top,  and  increasing  in  size  down- 
ward. This  applies  to  a  large  number  of  materials,  the  finer  and  more 
compact  material  having  been  deposited  at  the  top,  and  the  writer 
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has  often  produced  this  effect  artificially  by  a  covering  of  clay,  a  Mr.  Haines, 
canvas  mat,  straw  and  manure,  chaff,  etc. 

In  this  case,  the  pumping  tends  to  remove  the  water  faster  than 
it  can  enter  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  prevents  any  hydrostatic 
pressure  below  B.  The  water-pressure  diagram  is  shown  hj  A  B  E, 
in  Fig.  41  (c).  Below  the  point,  Bj  there  is  the  arch  pressure  due  to 
the  earth,  but  it  is  also  carrying  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water, 
shown  hy  A  B  D  J  in  Fig.  41  (a),  and,  in  determining  the  factor,  W, 
to  use  with  the  coefficient,  it  must  be  included  in  the  weight  of  the 
earth,  B  C  D,  in  Fig.  41  (a).  The  pressure  diagram,  then,  is  com- 
pleted by  the  triangle,  BCD,  and,  if  the  depth  of  the  water  be  very 
great,  the  pressure  below  B,  for  a  distance,  may  even  exceed  that  due 
to  the  hydrostatic  pressure,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line,  0  F. 
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In  subaqueous  tunnel  work,  with  a  shield,  and  under  air  pressure, 
there  obtains,  probably,  the  worst  set  of  conditions.  Let  Fig.  42  rep- 
resent such  a  case.  Here,  there  are  peculiar  conditions.  If  the  air 
pressure  is  made  equal  to  the  head  of  water  at  the  top  of  the  tube» 
water  will  enter  below  that  point,  while,  if  the 
pressure  be  made  great  enough  to  keep  out  the 
water  at  the  bottom,  the  air  will  escape  rapidly 
above  that  point.  Either  of  these  things  tends 
to  destroy  the  arching  effect  of  the  earth.  A 
common  practice  is  to  keep  the  pressure  about 
equal  to  the  head  of  water  at  the  center  of  the 
tube,  and  allow  some  water  to  enter.  This 
causes  softening  of  the  material,  with  conse- 
quent settlement,  and  the  whole  mass  probably  settles  down  along  the 
lines,  ABC.  The  excess  of  air  pressure  at  the  top  causes  erosion  of 
the  material,  and  "blow-outs"  occur,  followed  by  a  reduction  of  air 
pressure.  This  reduction  of  pressure  causes  a  rush  of  material  toward 
the  tube,  and  partially  restores  the  arch  just  destroyed.  That  the  dis- 
turbance is  purely  local  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  clay,  dumped  in  the  water,  is  sufficient  to  close  the  break, 
and  allow  work  to  proceed  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  one  con- 
sidered the  angle  of  slope  at  which  the  material  would  stand. 
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has  often  produced  this  effect  artificially  by  a  covering  of  day,  a  Mr,  Hainea. 
canvas  mat,  straw  and  manure,  chaff,  etc. 

In  this  case,  the  pumping  tends  to  remove  the  water  faster  than 
it  can  enter  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  prevents  any  hydrostatic 
pressure  below  B,  The  water-pressure  diagram  is  shown  hy  A  B  E, 
in  Fig.  41  (c).  Below  the  point,  B,  there  is  the  arch  pressure  due  to 
the  earth,  but  it  is  also  carrying  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water, 
shown  hj  A  B  D  J  in  Fig.  41  (a)j  and,  in  determining  the  factor,  W, 
to  use  with  the  coefficient,  it  must  be  included  in  the  weight  of  the 
earth,  B  C  D,  in  Fig.  41  (a).  The  pressure  diagram,  then,  is  com- 
pleted by  the  triangle,  BCD,  and,  if  the  depth  of  the  water  be  very 
great,  the  pressure  below  B,  for  a  distance,  may  even  exceed  that  due 
to  the  hydrostatic  pressure,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line,  0  F. 
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Fig.  41. 

In  subaqueous  tunnel  work,  with  a  shield,  and  under  air  pressure, 
there  obtains,  probably,  the  worst  set  of  conditions.  Let  Fig.  42  rep- 
resent such  a  case.  Here,  there  are  peculiar  conditions.  If  the  air 
pressure  is  made  equal  to  the  head  of  water  at  the  top  of  the  tube» 
water  will  enter  below  that  point,  while,  if  the 
pressure  be  made  great  enough  to  keep  out  the 
water  at  the  bottom,  the  air  will  escape  rapidly 
above  that  point.  Either  of  these  things  tends 
to  destroy  the  arching  effect  of  the  earth.  A 
common  practice  is  to  keep  the  pressure  about 
equal  to  the  head  of  water  at  the  center  of  the 
tube,  and  allow  some  water  to  enter.  This 
causes  softening  of  the  material,  with  conse- 
quent settlement,  and  the  whole  mass  probably  settles  down  along  the 
lines,  ABC.  The  excess  of  air  pressure  at  the  top  causes  erosion  of 
the  material,  and  "blow-outs"  occur,  followed  by  a  reduction  of  air 
pressure.  This  reduction  of  pressure  causes  a  rush  of  material  toward 
the  tube,  and  partially  restores  the  arch  just  destroyed.  That  the  dis- 
turbance is  purely  local  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  clay,  dumped  in  the  water,  is  sufficient  to  close  the  break, 
and  allow  work  to  proceed  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  one  con- 
sidered the  angle  of  slope  at  which  the  material  would  stand. 
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Mr.  Haines,  along  a  horizontal  plane  from  B,  and  this  toe  is  well  removed  from 
the  fracture  line,  C  D.  To  overturn  the  wall,  also,  from  the  arch 
action,  it  would  not  only  have  to  lift  the  volume  of  earth,  C  E  F  0, 
but  also  shear  the  full  height,  G  E,  unless  the  soil  fails  by  compression 
at  B,  which  is  possible,  and  should  be  considered  in  the  design. 

The  writer  believes  there  is  but  one  case  where  it  is  impossible  to 
compute  the  maximum  pressure  against  a  retaining  wall,  and  that  is 
where  the  material  is  stratified  and  sloping  toward  the  waU.  If  the 
material  be  water-bearing,  and  overlying  rock,  or  clay,  it  breaks  away 
and  moves  toward  the  wall ;  and  if  the  volume  which  would  thus  move, 
and  the  slope  of  the  strata,  could  be  determined  in  advance,  then  the 
maximum  pressure  could  be  determined.  But  these  breaks  often 
occur  several  hundred  feet  back,  and  the  writer  has  known  the  break 
to  occur  even  1 000  ft.  up  the  slope. 

In  practice,  the  conditions  for  maximum  pressure  do  not  often 
exist,  but  they  should  be  considered.  They  exist  sometimes,  and  the 
wall  fails,  this  being  usually  attributed  to  faulty  foundations,  which 
is  a  rather  poor  excuse  and  cannot  often  be  proved. 

There  is  no  little  literature  on  the  subject  of  earth  pressures,  but 
the  writer  has  found  most  of  it  of  little  value,  being  in  most  cases 
flatly  contradicted  by  experience.  Almost  without  exception,  it  is 
based  either  on  Coulomb's  theory  of  a  wedge  of  greatest  pressure — 
which  the  writer  ventures  to  assert  does  not  apply  to  material  of 
granular  structure — or,  on  a  hydrostatic  fluid  with  a  weight  equal  to 
earth.  This,  the  writer  contends,  cannot  apply,  because,  the  material 
being  insoluble,  in  order  that  it  may  act  as  a  fluid,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary that  each  particle  be  carried  in  suspension  by  the  water;  but,  in 
order  to  do  this,  its  weight  must  reduce  to  that  of  the  water,  and  the 
hydrostatic  pressure  becomes  that  of  water  only. 

A  paper*  presented  before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  by 
the  late  Sir  Benjamin  Baker,  Hon.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  contains  the 
results  of  a  number  of  experiments,  and,  what  is  of  more  value,  de- 
scriptions of  walls  which  stood,  and  walls  which  failed,  together  with 
the  conditions  existing.  The  writer  has  found  in  this  paper  nothing 
directly  contradictory  to  his  theory,  but  much  tending  to  confirm  il 

In  reference  to  the  cracks  on  some  34  miles  of  deep-timbered 
trenches  and  tunnels,  Sir  Benjamin  Baker  stated  that,  on  each  side: 

"The  slope  of  these  fissures  was  so  uniformly  at  the  angle  of  J  to  li 
measuring  from  the  bottom  of  the  excavation,  that  the  resident  en- 
gineer professed  to  be  able  to  foretell  with  certainty  where  a  building 
or  fence  wall,  standing  over  the  tunnel,  would  crack  most." 

lie  also  stated: 

"Assuming  this  J  to  1  to  represent  Coulomb^s  line  of  least  re- 
sistance, then  the  natural  slope  of  repose  of  the  material  would  appear 
to  be  1^  to  1,  which  is  consiclerably  steeper  than  what  it  was  in  fact' 

*  Minuter  of  Procecdinga,  Inst.  C.  E.,  Vol.  LXV,  p.  140. 
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Trautwine,  also,  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  some  walls  Mr.  Haineg. 
show  bulging  at  about  one-third  the  height,  and  that  all  walls  tend  to 
become  vertical  in  spite  of  the  batter.    Neither  of  these  facts  can  be 
reasonably  explained  by  Coulomb's  wedge  of  greatest  pressure,  or  by 
a  hydrostatic  theory. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  writer  built  a  retaining  wall  which  failed; 
but,  by  all  the  existing  theories,  it  should  have  stood.  This  wall  was 
a  bridge  abutment  at  a  river  crossing.  It  was  about  25  ft.  high,  and 
was  founded  on  solid  rock.  The  base  was  42%  of  the  height,  and  the 
face  had  a  batter  of  1  in.  per  foot.  The  wall  had  a  section  in  the  form 
of  a  triangle,  with  the  apex  1  ft.  above  the  back-fill.  The  parapet 
behind  the  bridge  seat  was  20  in.  thick,  and  the  back  line  was  brought 
vertically  down  to  an  intersection  with  the  triangle.  The  masonry 
was  of  cut  stone,  in  courses  from  30  to  16  in.  thick,  laid  in  cement 
mortar,  and  most  of  it  in  Flemish  bond.  The  back-fill  was  placed  in 
horizontal  layers,  by  wheel-scrapers.  This  abutment  stood  perfectly 
for  six  months,  until  subjected  to  a  10-ft.  rise  of  the  utream,  when  a 
crack  appeared  in  the  bank,  at  a  distance  back  somewhat  less  than  half 
the  height.  The  wall  was  checked  up,  and  found  to  have  moved  out- 
ward 4  in.,  but  it  did  not  then  incline  outward.  One  week  later  the 
base  was  in  the  same  position,  but  the  top  inclined  8  in.  outward  from 
its  original  plane,  and  some  of  the  courses  were  shoved  outward. 

It  seemed  evident  to  the  writer  that  the  softening  of  the  bank  by 
the  water  had  caused  shear  and  movement  of  the  wall,  followed  by 
the  arching  action  of  the  dry  material  above  and  the  overturning  of 
the  wall.  This  abutment  was  torn  down,  and  rebuilt  with  a  base  of 
50%  of  the  height.  In  tearing  down  the  wall,  and  removing  the  back- 
fill, the  crack  in  the  bank,  with  the  characteristic  curved  fracture,  • 
could  be  traced  nearly  to  tHe  bottom,  and  no  support  was  given  the 
bank  either  during  the  removal  or  rebuilding  of  the  abutment.  As 
soon  as  completed  and  the  back-fill  replaced,  the  bridge  was  erected, 
and  the  writer  has  always  been  puzzled  to  know  whether  that  abut- 
ment was  actually  holding  up  the  bridge,  or  the  bridge  holding  up  the 
abutment,  and  also,  by  what  line  of  reasoning  the  responsible  parties 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a  wall,  which  had  failed  utterly  with 
a  base  of  42%  of  the  height,  would  be  safe  (with  a  reasonable  factor 
of  safety)  if  the  base  were  increased  to  60%  of  the  height. 

In  presenting  this  theory,  which  is  believed  to  be  new,  the  writer 
would  state  that,  while  the  matter  has  long  been  in  his  mind,  its 
actual  preparation  has  been  made  rather  hurriedly. 

He  would  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  theory  makes 
use  of  but  two  factors,  namely,  the  weight  of  the  earth,  which  can 
always  be  obtained,  and  the  curved  line  of  fracture,  which  he  has 
observed  so  many  times  as  to  lead  him  to  believe  that  it  follows  a 
natTiral  law,  as  he  has  attempted  to  show. 
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Mr.  Halnee.  Since  writing  the  foregoing  discussion,  the  writer's  attention  has 
been  called  to  an  article  in  Engineering  News*  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Steel, 
describing  the  apparatus  used,  and  the  results  of  some  experiments  on 
earth  pressures. 

The  apparatus  was  of  a  size  larger  than  usual,  and  was  designed 
to  test  the  pressures  at  different  points  in  the  height  of  a  bank  of 
earth.  The  results  are  interesting,  and  the  following  is  abstracted  from 
Mr.  Steel's  description : 

"The  diagram  *  *  *  gives  the  results  of  the  experiments  with 
damp  earth.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  pressure  against  the  upper 
measuring  board  increases  much  more  rapidly  than  that  against  the 
lower  one.  For  this  reason  the  series  was  discontinued  shortly  after 
the  upper  balances  indicated  a  greater  pressure  than  the  lower  ones. 
It  was  supposed  that  this  was  due  to  the  earth  clinging  to  the  sides 
of  the  pit,  like  the  sand  in  a  molder's  flask,  and  not  settling  freely. 
To  avoid  this  the  cohesion  was  destroyed  by  spreading  the  earth  upon 
an  asphalt  pavement.  Here,  by  the  aid  of  convenient  draft  it  was 
completely  dried  in  about  two  weeks. 

"The  experiments  were  repeated  with  this  dry  earth,  but  again 
the  pressure  on  the  lower  boards  was  less.  This  series  of  experiments 
required  two  days'  time,  and  during  the  night  the  tangential  com- 
ponent of  the  pressure  on  the  upper  board  fell  off  about  60  lbs.  This 
might  have  been  due  to  a  readjustment  in  the  mass  of  the  earth,  but 
it  seemed  probable  that  it  might  have  been  caused  by  some  meddle- 
some boy.  To  get  a  check  on  this  and  the  difference  in  the  pressure 
of  the  two  boards,  the  series  was  repeated  exactly,  and  a  laborer  en- 
gaged so  that  it  could  be  finished  in  one  day.  The  drop  did  not 
again  appear    *    *    *." 

The  point  to  which  the  writer  would  call  attention  is  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Steel  had  here  a  perfect  example  of  the  arching  of  loose  material, 
for,  the  material  being  thrown  in  loose,  the  compression  of  the  bottom 
material  by  the  weight  above  it,  and  the  friction  of  the  mass  settling 
against  the  boards,  threw  the  upper  portion  into  action  as  an  arch, 
and,  had  the  experiment  been  continued,  some  very  valuable  results 
might  have  been  obtained. 

As  it  is,  his  paper  is  a  striking  example  of  the  extent  to  which  one 
is  governed  by  precedent,  for,  his  apparatus  being  designed  to  accord 
with  Coulomb's  theory  of  a  plane  of  rupture,  his  mind  was  unable 
to  accept  any  results  inconsistent  with  that  theory,  and  the  experiments 
were  stopped. 

Until  investigators  can  bring  themselves  to  make  their  deductions 
from  observed  facts,  and  not  try  and  make  the  facts  fit  some  pre- 
determined conclusion,  no  really  valuable  results  in  any  line  can  be 

obtained. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  thinks  that  the  thanks  of  this  Society 
arc  duo  Mr.  Mocm,  for  his  paper;  and,  while  he  does  not  agree  with 
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the  author's  theory  for  pressure,  he  believes  him  to  be  perfectly  right,  Mr.  Haines, 
in  the  case  of  sheeting,  in  placing  the  base  of  his  pressure  triangle  at 
the  top,  instead  of  at  the  bottom.  The  writer  also  has  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  author's  system  of  timbering,  for,  from  personal  ob- 
servation, he  can  state  that  it  performs  i)erfectly  the  functions  for 
which  it  is  designed,  while  some,  at  least,  designed  in  accordance  with 
the  common  theories,  fails  utterly,  and  more  of  it  shows  stresses  far 
in  excess  of  those  for  which  it  was  designed. 

F.  T.  Llewellyn,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — This  paper  seems  to  be  a  Mr.  Llewellyn, 
very  practical  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  scanty  literature  •  on 
this  subject. 

It  is  a  subject  with  which  the  speaker  is  not  very  familiar,  but,  during 
the  last  twelve  months,  having  had  occasion  to  investigate  the  strength 
of  mine  timbers,  he  has  found  voluminous  literature  telling  how  to 
frame  the  ends  of  timbers,  but  hardly  anything  suggestive  of  a  method 
of  calculating  their  stresses. 

The  speaker  believes  that  in  the  anthracite  coal  regions  there  are 
some  practical  "rules-of- thumb"  (they  can  hardly  be  called  formulas) 
in  use  by  the  mine  foremen  for  computing  the  sizes  of  timbering  at 
a  depth  of  600  or  1  000  ft.,  although  these  rules  are  largely  modified 
by  personal  judgment.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  one  most 
commonly  used  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  is  in  the  line  with  Mr.  Meem's 
theory,  although  applied  to  depths  very  much  greater  than  those  in 
the  trenches  he  mentions.  This  rule  is  as  follows:  In  order  to  deter- 
mine the  safe  distance  between  the  rooms  in  an  anthracite  coal  mine, 
it  is  calculated  that  the  distance  from  center  to  center  of  rooms  should 
be  1%  of  the  distance  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  plus  five  times 
the  thickness  of  the  overlying  seams,  the  whole  to  be  divided  by  two. 

The  main  point  of  interest  is  that  this  formula  contains  two  ele- 
ments, the  first  being  a  function  of  the  total  depth,  and  comparatively 
insignificant,  while  the  second,  being  a  function  of  the  thickness  of 
the  overlying  seam,  is  the  main  factor,  which  would  seem  to  support 
Mr.  Meem's  theory  that  the  pressure  does  not  increase  at  any  rate  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  total  depth. 

It  has  been  stated  that  it  was  unfortunate  that  there  had  been  practi- 
cally no  large  tests  of  lateral  pressures  on  pilings  in  trenches  and  else- 
where, and  the  speaker  desires  to  state  that  the  company  with  which 
he  is  connected  is  now  arranging  to  conduct  a  somewhat  extensive 
series  of  experiments  in  driving  steel  sheet-piling,  and  excavating  to 
a  depth  of  50  ft.  At  present  he  cannot  say  what  arrangements  will  be 
made  for  the  dissemination  of  this  information,  but  is  satisfied  that 
the  results  will  be  presented  to  the  engineering  profession  as  fully 
as  possible. 

T.  Kennard  Thomson,  M.  Am.   Soc.  C.  E. — The  author  gives  a  Mr.  Thomson, 
formula,  for  calculating  the  strains  on  the  bracing  for  open  cuts  or 
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Mr.  Thomflon.  trendies,  based  on  the  angle  of  repose  of  the  material,  but  he  does 
not  state  how  to  find  this  angle,  and,  at  the  best,  it  could  only  be 
guessed  at,  for,  while  it  would  be  easy  to  ascertain  the  angle  for  any 
loose  material  after  it  had  been  removed  from  the  trench,  it  would 
seem  to  be  impossible  to  determine  it  in  advance  of  the  excavation, 
as  every  foot  underground  is  likely  to  disclose  new  conditions.  Again, 
this  assimied  angle  only  holds  good  for  dry  material,  as  the  author 
states,  but  there  are  very  few  cases  of  excavation  where  underground 
streams  are  not  encountered;  and  water  mains  are  likely  to  burst, 
and  even  a  thunderstorm  is  apt  to  cause  disastrous  results. 

It  is  quite  true  that  it  is  sometimes  safe  to  remove  the  bottom 
braces;  in  fact,  the  speaker  has  dug  pits  for  elevated  foundations  in 
Brooklyn  from  12  to  15  ft.  deep  without  any  bracing  at  all,  but  they 
were  immediately  filled  with  concrete,  and,  although  no  difficulty  was 
experienced,  it  is  not  an  example  to  be  followed,  even  in  Brooklyn, 
and  certainly  not  in  New  Jersey. 

In  good  hardpan,  under  air  pressure,  the  speaker  has  excavated  a 
depth  of  from  27  to  30  ft.  without  any  bracing,  but  in  many  cases  it 
would  be  suicidal  to  do  this.  Most  New  Yorkers  must  have  seen 
banks  of  quicksand  from  which  the  water  has  been  drained  standing 
with  a  perfectly  vertical  face,  and,  when  in  this  condition,  of  course, 
there  would  be  no  strain  whatever  on  the  bracing,  and  yet  a  slight 
disturbance  would  cause,  and  has  caused,  such  banks  to  collapse  with- 
out warning,  and  the  daily  papers  have  reported  many  cases  of  this 
kind  where  laborers  have  lost  their  lives. 

It  is  quite  true,  as  the  author  states,  that  there  are  many  cases 
where  his  formula  would  not  apply,  so  the  only  excuse  for  this  dis- 
cussion is  the  fear  that  some  young  engineer  may  overlook  the  excep- 
tions and  design  his  bracing  by  the  formula,  guessing  at  the  angle  of 
repose. 

The  experienced  man  will  probably  prefer  to  rely  on  his  own  judg- 
ment, as  every  case  has  to  be  studied  by  itself,  and  the  more  one  has 
to  do  with  earth  or  water  pressures  the  more  respect  he  has  for  their 
power  and  the  less  liberty  he  takes  with  them.  There  is  probably  not 
an  experienced  foundation  man  in  the  country  who  has  not  seen 
coffer-dam  bracing  collapse,  sometimes  at  the  bottom,  sometimes  half 
way  up,  and  elsewhere. 

In  discussing  fluid  pressure,  the  author  doubts  if  the  full  hydro- 
static pressure  would  be  found  at  the  bottom.  This  is  a  subject  which 
has  been  before  the  speaker  for  many  years,  in  connection  with  deep 
cellars.  He  has  put  in  cellar  floors  from  16  to  32  ft.  below  water,  and 
the  conclusion  is  that  in  some  cases  the  full  pressure  does  not  occur, 
in  many  it  does,  while  in  others  the  pressure  is  much  greater  than  the 
hydrostatic  head  would  call  for. 

In  pneumatic  caissons  in  quicksand  in  New  York  Cily,  where  the 
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caissons  are  sunk  with  as  little  disturbance  of  the  ground  as  possible,  Mr.  Thomson, 
it  is  found  necessary  to  keep  the  air  pressure  almost  exactly  at  the 
theoretical  water  pressure.     Many  want  to  calculate  the  pressure  at 
from  90  to  100  lb.  per  cu.  ft.,  including  the  weight  of  water  and  sand. 

The  speaker  has  seen  a  coffer-dam  of  8-in.  tongued  and  grooved 
sheet-piling  driven  several  feet  below  the  excavation  before  the  dig- 
ging started,  braced  with  12  by  12-in.  walings,  6  ft.  apart  vertically 
at  the  top  and  less  than  3  ft.  apart  vertically  at  the  bottom,  with  12 
by  12-in.  struts  6  ft,  apart  horizontally,  and  30  ft.  deep,  where  the 
waling  deflected  as  a  beam,  the  struts  crushed  2  in.  into  the  posts,  and 
the  timbers  were  pretty  nearly  knocked  into  kindling  wood,  the  bottom 
caving  in  2  or  3  ft. 

Again,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Kail  way  in  the  Rockies,  in  1885, 
there  was  a  "clay"  tunnel,  high  and  dry,  which  was  apparently  all 
right  until  it  was  completed  with  heavy  timber  lining,  when  it  sud- 
denly shut  up.  Another  effort  was  made,  and  12  by  12-in.  bracing 
was  put  in  continuously  instead  of  at  intervals,  and,  as  this  tunnel 
also  collapsed  after  completion,  the  company  abandoned  it  and  did 
not  try  again  for  more  than  20  years,  when  another  location  was 
selected. 

In  open  coffer-dam  work,  it  is  often  better  to  use  larger  timbers 
spaced  further  apart  than  smaller  sizes  spaced  closer,  as  more  working 
room  is  left. 

What  the  author  refers  to  as  sheet-piling  has,  in  a  great  many  cases, 
superseded  the  old-fashioned  sheeting,  as  it  is  much  better  where  it 
can  be  used,  especially  if  the  ground  is  wet  or  treacherous. 

Ernst  F.  Jon  son,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.   (by  letter). — ^This  Mr.  jonson, 
paper  introduces  a  new  problem  in  the  theory  of  earth  pressure,  by 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  accepted  theory  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  all  cases,  especially  to  those  in  which  cohesion  becomes  an 
element  in  the  stability  of  a  mass  of  earth. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  author's  empirical  formula  of  earth  pressure 
on  sheet-piling  could  be  verified  by  some  more  definite  data  than  gen- 
eral experience,  such  as  measurements  of  the  stresses  in  the  braces. 
This  might  be  done  by  inserting  hydraulic  jacks  with  attached  gauges, 
at  the  lower  ends  of  the  braces. 

The  author's  simile  of  a  wedge  action  seems  to  be  unfortunate. 
]f  the  pressure  of  an  embankment  were  of  this  nature,  and  the  pres- 

w   Jl    tan    c 
sure  on  a  unit  length  of  sheet-piling  were  P  = ^ — ~^  then,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  reasoning,  the  pressure  on  the  upper  half  of  the 

•n  jt*   tan   c       _-_ 

sheet-piling  would  be  P  = ^     "     .     Hence,  it  is  seen  that  the 

o 

average  pressure  on  the  upper  half  is  one-half  of  the  average  pressure 
on  the  entire  height  of  the  sheet-piling.     This  implies  that  the  pres- 


••.      '      » 
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has  often  produced  this  effect  artificially  by  a  covering  of  day,  a  m,.  Haines, 
canvas  mat,  straw  and  manure,  chafP,  etc. 

In  this  case,  the  pumping  tends  to  remove  the  water  faster  than 
it  can  enter  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  prevents  any  hydrostatic 
pressure  below  B.  The  water-pressure  diagram  is  shown  hj  A  B  E, 
in  Fig.  41  (c).  Below  the  point,  B,  there  is  the  arch  pressure  due  to 
the  earth,  but  it  is  also  carrying  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water, 
shown  hj  A  B  D  J  in  Fig.  41  (a),  and,  in  determining  the  factor,  W, 
to  use  with  the  coefficient,  it  must  be  included  in  the  weight  of  the 
earth,  B  0  D,  in  Fig.  41  (a).  The  pressure  diagram,  then,  is  com- 
pleted by  the  triangle,  BCD,  and,  if  the  depth  of  the  water  be  very 
great,  the  pressure  below  B,  for  a  distance,  may  even  exceed  that  due 
to  the  hydrostatic  pressure,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line,  C  F. 
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In  subaqueous  tunnel  work,  with  a  shield,  and  under  air  pressure, 
there  obtains,  probably,  the  worst  set  of  conditions.  Let  Fig.  42  rep- 
resent such  a  case.  Here,  there  are  peculiar  conditions.  If  the  air 
pressure  is  made  equal  to  the  head  of  water  at  the  top  of  the  tube, 
water  will  enter  below  that  point,  while,  if  the 
pressure  be  made  great  enough  to  keep  out  the 
water  at  the  bottom,  the  air  will  escape  rapidly 
above  that  point.  Either  of  these  things  tends  "^ 
to  destroy  the  arching  effect  of  the  earth.  A 
common  practice  is  to  keep  the  pressure  about 
equal  to  the  head  of  water  at  the  center  of  the 
tube,  and  allow  some  water  to  enter.  This 
causes  softening  of  the  material,  with  conse- 
quent settlement,  and  the  whole  mass  probably  settles  down  along  the 
lines,  ABC.  The  excess  of  air  pressure  at  the  top  causes  erosion  of 
the  material,  and  "blow-outs"  occur,  followed  by  a  reduction  of  air 
pressure.  This  reduction  of  pressure  causes  a  rush  of  material  toward 
the  tube,  and  partially  restores  the  arch  just  destroyed.  That  the  dis- 
turbance is  purely  local  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  clay,  dumped  in  the  water,  is  sufficient  to  close  the  break, 
and  allow  work  to  proceed  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  one  con- 
sidered the  angle  of  slope  at  which  the  material  would  stand. 


Fig.  42. 
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WATER  PURIFICATION  AT  ST.  LOUIS,  MO, 

Discussion.* 


By  Messrs.  Philip  Burgess  and  Edward  Prince. 


Mr.  Burgess.  Philip  Burqess,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soo.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — The  writer 
has  been  engaged  for  the  last  year  and  a  half  in  making  tests  of  the 
various  water  purification  plants  in  Ohio,  for  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  and  has  read  with  much  interest  Mr.  Wall's  paper  on  the 
design  and  operation  of  the  St.  Louis  plant.  There  are,  however,  two 
or  three  points  in  the  operation  of  this  plant  which  difiFer  from  the 
method  ordinarily  used  at  filter  plants,  and  are  not  discussed  in  the 
paper.  Among  these  is  the  practice  of  using  such  large  amounts  of 
lime,  with  a  consequent  reduction  in  the  hardness  of  the  treated  water. 
It  is  stated  in  the  paper  that  the  amount  of  lime  used  is  as  much 
as  the  water  will  stand,  and  that  lime  is  added  until  the  water  in  the 
last  basin  is  slightly  caustic.  This  means  that,  while  the  river  water 
contains  generally  two  or  three  parts  of  carbon  dioxide  per  million, 
and  hence  no  normal  carbonates,  all  the  free  and  half-bound  carbon 
dioxide  is  eliminated  by  the  treatment,  producing  a  water  that  con- 
tains only  normal  carbonates  and,  at  times,  even  a  slight  caustic 
alkalinity.  The  question  arises:  is  the  use  of  a  large  amount  of  lime 
necessary  for  proper  coagulation?  The  chemical  reactions,  as  stated 
in  the  paper,  show  a  reduction  of  the  bicarbonates  by  the  treatment, 
and  the  use  of  lime  in  amounts  beyond  that  necessary  for  the  removal 
of  the  acid  iron  salts  formed  by  addition  of  the  copperas  solution  to 
the  raw  water. 


•  This  discureion  (of  the  paper  by  Edward  E.  Wall,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  printed  in  Pro- 
ceedings for  September,  1907),  w  printed  in  Procredinga  in  order  that  the  views 
may  be  brought  before  all  members  for  further  discussion. 
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The  following  statement  gives  the  results  of  the  reactions  of  the  Mr.  Burgeas. 
coagulants  in  those  filter  plants  in  Ohio  where  copperas  and  lime  are 
used  as  coagulants.  There  is  first  a  reaction  of  the  copperas  on  the 
raw  water,  before  lime  is  added,  causing  a  reduction  of  the  bi-car- 
bonate  alkalinity  and  the  formation  of  acid  iron  salts.  Lime  is  then 
added  to  neutralize  the  iron  salts,  and  the  total  alkalinity  is  brought 
back  to  about  the  original  content  of  the  raw  water.  A  further  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  lime  added  gives  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
total  alkalinity,  a  condition  which  obtains  until  a  point  is  reached  at 
which  a  softening  action  by  the  lime  begins.  Beyond  this  i)oint  the 
further  addition  of  lime  results  in  the  decrease  of  the  total  alkalinity, 
a  reduction  varying  with  the  amount  of  lime  used,  and  similar  to  that 
at  all  water-softening  plants.  The  amount  of  normal  carbonate  pres- 
ent before  there  is  any  softening  action  has,  in  the  winter,  been  found 
to  be  as  high  as  32  parts  per  million  even  6  hours  after  the  coagulants 
had  been  added. 

In  many  filter  plants  where  lime  and  copperas  are  used  as  coagu- 
lants, it  is  the  custom  to  add  first  the  copperas  and  then  the  lime  until 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  latter  is  present  to  give  a  treated  water 
which  is  slightly  alkaline  to  phenolphthalein.  In  general,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  use  of  1.0  gr.  of  copperas  -per  gallon  requires  0.4  gr.  of 
lime  per  gallon  (in  bulk)  to  give  a  water  containing  a  small  amount 
of  normal  carbonates.  Whether  or  not  there  is  a  final  reduction  of 
the  total  alkalinity  of  the  treated  water,  seems  to  depend  on  the 
character  of  the  raw  water,  its  temperature,  and  somewhat  on  the 
time  which  elapses  between  the  introduction  of  the  coagulants. 

At  Marietta,  Ohio,  there  is  a  filter  plant  using  lime  and  iron  for 
coagulants,  where  very  careful  records  of  the  operation  of  the  filter 
plant  are  kept;  the  results  there  are  characteristic  of  those  at  similar 
plants  where  lime  and  iron  are  used.  Table  7  shows  the  monthly 
averages  of  the  daily  determinations  made  during  the  last  6  months 
by  Mr.  George  M.  Gadsby,  who  has  been  retained  as  chemist  at  the 
plant. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  Table  7  is  the  great  variations  in 
the  bacterial  efficiencies  obtained  by  the  basins,  namely,  from  60  to 
94.4  per  cent.  The  operation  of  the  plant  was  somewhat  hindered 
during  March  by  the  very  high  stage  of  water  in  the  Ohio  River,  which 
resulted  in  a  decrease  in  the  efficiency  of  the  coagulating  basins,  but 
the  chief  cause  of  the  poor  results  obtained  during  March  and  April 
was  that  not  quite  sufficient  lime  was  used.  The  necessity  of  having 
the  water  slightly  alkaline  to  phenolphthalein  was  not  appreciated,  and 
the  effluent  from  the  filters  was  frequently  slightly  acid  to  phenol- 
phthalein. It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  practically  no  iron  went 
through  the  filters,  even  under  this  condition.  Beginning  on  May 
Ist,  more  attention  was  paid  to  having  a  small  amount  of  normal 
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carbonates  in  the  treated  water,  with  the  result  that  the  efficiency  of  Mr.  BurgesB. 
the  basins   increased   immediately  to   nearly   90  per  cent.     In   other 
words,  the  use  of  a  very  few  more  pounds  of  lime  increased  the  effi- 
ciency 20  per  cent. 

The  tendency  to  use  the  least  possible  amount  of  lime  was  not 
due  to  inadvertence,  but  to  the  fact  that  previously,  when  lime  was 
used  in  such  quantities  as  to  give  20  to  40  parts  of  normal  carbonates 
per  million  in  the  treated  water,  the  air  pipes  in  the  filters  were  clogged 
by  lime  incrustants  and  had  to  be  removed  and  cleaned.  It  was  with 
the  intention  of  avoiding  a  recurrence  of  this  condition  that  the  least 
possible  amount  of  lime  was  used. 

At  Lorain,  Ohio,  lime  and  copperas  have  been  used  as  coagulants 
in  the  old  purification  plant  since  1903.  Lime  is  generally  used  in 
such  quantities  as  will  give  a  small  amount  of  normal  carbonate  in 
the  effluent,  but  the  occasional  use  of  too  large  amounts  of  lime,  where 
the  coagulation  period  is  only  20  min.,  has  caused  the  formation  of 
after-deposits  of  lime  on  the  grains  of  the  sand,  resulting  in  an  in- 
crease in  the  effective  size  from  0.52  to  0.61  mm.  By  analysis,  the 
sand  in  the  filters  was  found  to  be  covered  with  lime  to  the  extent 
of  37%  of  its  weight.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  obtain  satisfactory 
results  from  the  filters  under  such  conditions.  It  has  been  stated  that 
a  rapid  application  of  wash- water  tends  to  remove  these  after-deposits 
of  lime,   but  the  writer   has  no  definite  information   on  this  point. 

From  the  foregoing  facts,  it  is  apparent  that  the  proper  use  of 
lime  and  copperas,  as  coagulants  for  filtration,  requires  a  constant 
and  accurate  adjustment  between  these  two  materials,  such  that  the 
treated  water  shall  contain  a  small,  and  only  a  small,  amount  of 
normal  carbonates.  Under  such  conditions,  there  is  caused  an  increase 
in  the  total  hardness  of  the  water,  amounting  to  about  J  gr.  per  gal. 
for  each  grain  of  copperas  added,  accompanied  by  slight  change  in 
the  temporary  hardness  and  a  removal  of  about  33%  of  the  color.  It 
will  appear,  also,  that  in  the  lime  and  copperas  treatment,  as  applied 
at  St.  Louis,  not  only  is  the  coagulation  obtained  from  the  copperas, 
but  the  treatment  is  one  of  softening  the  water.  The  coagulating 
masses  formed  by  the  softening  treatment  are  large,  flocculent,  and 
very  efficient  in  the  removal  of  suspended  matters  and  bacteria;  and 
to  this  is  probably  due  much  of  the  success  of  the  plant  at  St.  Louis. 
Also,  the  large  removal  of  color  at  St.  Louis  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  softening  treatment,  without  which  probably  only  one-third  of  the 
dissolved  color  would  be  eliminated. 

The  use  of  such  large  quantities  of  lime,  where  sedimentation  and 
clarification  alone  are  relied  on  for  the  purification  of  the  supply,  is 
shown  to  be  necessary  at  such  plants  as  that  at  St.  Louis;  but,  from 
the  foregoing  discussion,  it  would  seem  to  be  shown  that  this  practice 
is  not  advisable  in  connection  with  the  coagulation  of  water  applied 
to  filter  plants,  on  account  of  the  clogging  of  the  sand  and  pipes  by 
after-deposits. 
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Mr.  Prince.  Edward  Prince,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — ^No  one  can  read 
this  interesting  and  instructive  paper  without  a  feeling  of  satisfaction 
at  the  recital  of  efforts  ending  in  success  so  well  earned. 

In  1846  the  writer  first  knew  St.  Louis  water,  when,  on  his  way  to 
college,  he  visited  his  brother,  David  Prince,  M.D.,  Professor  in  Pope's 
College,  whose  office  was  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Olive  Streets 
(then  the  heart  of  the  city).  It  was  the  habit  of  Dr.  Prince  to  draw 
two  buckets  of  muddy  water  from  his  faucet,  at  about  6  p.  m.,  and 
set  them  away  to  settle  over  night,  say  12  hours.  The  next  day  he 
would  use  the  rather  milky-looking  water  for  drinking  and  lavation. 
This  was  the  general  custom,  and  few  used  a  strainer  of  any  kind, 
although  thousands  of  acres  of  excellent  tripoli  existed  in  untold 
quantities  in  Missouri.  Some  few  people — laundrymen,  and  others — 
used  a  little  alum  to  clear  the  water  over  night,  for  rinsing  clothes  on 
the  following  day.  About  §  in.  of  jelly-like  mud  was  deposited  at  the 
bottom  of  the  clear- water  buckets  after  12  hours'  subsideuce.  The 
popular  opinion  then  was  that  the  Missouri  mud  was  very  healthful, 
and  promoted  good  digestion. 

The  St.  Louis  water  also  possessed  another  excellent  quality,  as 
proven  by  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Navy  sent  to  St.  Louis  for 
quantities  of  Missouri  River  water  for  use  on  long  cruises,  and  par- 
ticularly for  use  on  the  voyages  in  the  South  Atlantic,  because  this 
water  never  soured  nor  turned  to  bilge- water  aboard  ship,  as  most 
waters  would. 

When  the  writer  was  building  the  water-works  at  Quincy,  111.,  in 
1873,  and  operating  them  in  subsequent  years,  he  became  very  weU 
acquainted  with  the  late  Thomas  J.  Whitman,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E., 
then  Chief  Engineer  of  the  St.  Louis  Water-works,  and  at  one  time 
an  honored  Vice-President  of  this  Society. 

Several  times  Mr.  Whitman  showed  the  writer  the  subsiding 
reservoirs  in  operation.  At  that  time  there  were  four  of  these  basins, 
each  of  16  000  000  gal.  capacity,  or  about  a  day's  supply  in  all. 

The  quantity  of  silt  deposited  seemed  to  be  enorjnous,  and,  of 
course,  this  deposit  had  to  be  removed.  These  subsiding  reservoirs, 
as  remembered  by  the  writer,  were  constructed  of  cut  stone,  with 
vertical  sides  on  the  water  faces,  and  as  shown  in  Plate  LXXXII, 
and  in  each,  at  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  as  shown  by  a  double  line,  there  was  a 
sluice,  about  6  ft.  wide  and  1  ft.  deep,  having  a  gentle  slope  and  com- 
municating with  a  sewor  running  to  the  river.  The  outside  of  the 
bottom  of  each  reservoir  was  a  little  higher  than  the  sluice  at  any 
point,  and  the  slope  was  probably  about  1  in  100. 

To  get  rid  of  the  deposit  was  a  serious  problem.  Mr.  Whitman 
tried  all  probable  ways,  such  as  the  use  of  hose  nozzles,  solid  and 
spray,  large  and  small,  with  powerful  pumps,  but  in  vain.  The  jets 
simply  honeycoml)ed  the,  say,  10  or  12  in.  of  thick,  caked,  jelly-like 
mud. 
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He  finally  adopted  the  following  simple  method :  The  reservoir  to  Mr.  Prince, 
be  cleaned  was  drained,  and,  commencing  at  the  upper  end,  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  men  were  provided  with  stout-handled  push-boards, 
say  10  or  12  in.  wide,  and  2  or  3  ft.  long,  probably  with  one  light  steel 
edge  for  cutting,  and  it  was  really  surprising  to  see  these  men  move 
to  the  sluice  so  easily  such  large  cakes  of  silt.  Then,  the  water  let 
in  at  the  sides,  for  the  purpose  of  lubrication  only,  completed  the 
transportation  to  the  river.  Considering  the  condition  of  the  silt, 
after  several  weeks  of  settlement  and  compacting,  this,  no  doubt,  was 
the  best  way  to  clean  out  the  reservoir  and  get  rid  of  the  deposit  at 
the  least  cost. 

It  is  interesting  |ind  remarkable  that,  at  the  intake.  Chain  of 
Kocks,  St.  Louis  gets  its  water  mostly  from  the  Missouri  River,  al- 
though the  two  rivers  unite  several  miles  above  this  point.  After  the 
Missouri  River  (often  called  The  Big  Muddy)  empties  into  the 
Mississippi,  the  waters  do  not  commingle,  and,  usually,  the  line  of 
demarcation  can  be  seen,  by  the  difference  in  the  color  (turbidity)  of 
the  two  rivers,  for  miles  below  the  city.  This  and  many  of  the  fore- 
going remarks  have  been  made  simply  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  it 
was  a  great  problem  at  St.  Louis  to  obtain  clear  water  economically, 
and  in  great  quantity,  from  water  holding  so  much  solid  matter  in 
suspension. 

Some  credit,  also,  is  due  to  Mr.  Charles  R.  Henderson,  former 
Superintendent  of  the  Quincy  Water-works,  for  first  having  found  out 
the  proper  proportions  of  chemicals  to  use  in  the  process  of  water 
coagulation  and  subsidence  resulting  in  clear  water.  He  is  now  con- 
nected with  the  water-works  at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  and  has  exerted  him- 
self very  cheerfully  to  impart  all  the  information  gleaned  from  very 
long  continued  and  carefully  made  experiments. 

The  methods  and  appliances  in  use  and  to  be  brought  into  use  in 
St.  Louis  for  the  purification  of  the  water  are  the  results  of  persistent 
study  and  experiment.  They  are  quite  an  advance  on  the  Quincy 
methods,  in  many  respects,  and  seem  to  be  very  complete. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  some  cheaper  coagulant  may  be  dis- 
covered, which  will  dispense  with  the  use  of  sulphate  of  iron;  and 
yet,  at  the  present  time,  sulphate  of  iron  as  a  coagulant  and  lime 
(water  or  milk)  as  a  precipitant  have  no  successful  rivals  for  water- 
works purposes. 

It  is  likely  that  the  addition  of  subsiding  reservoirs  Nos.  7  and  8 
will  be  found  to  be  worth  very  much  more  than  they  will  cost,  for 
obvious  reasons.  With  the  evidently  rapid  grrowth  of  St.  Louis,  it  is 
likely  that  still  more  subsiding  reservoirs,  and  possibly  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  intake  at  Chain  of  Rocks,  will  become  necessary  and  de- 
sirable. 
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ALBERT  JOHNSTONE  GASIPBELL,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc  C.  E.* 


Died  March  23d,  1907. 


Albert  Johnstone  Campbell  was  bom  at  Stoke,  England,  on  Decem- 
ber 7th,  1864,  and  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  ancient  family  of  Glen 
Saddel.  As  lineal  heir  of  the  Earls  of  Crawford  and  Lindsay,  he  was 
claimant  to  the  dormant  Earldoms  of  Annandale  and  Hartfield. 

After  being  educated  at  Rugby,  he  entered  the  Royal  School  of 
Mines,  passing  successively  through  the  Chemical,  Metallurgical, 
Geological  and  Physical  Sections,  and  being  awarded  the  Associate- 
ship  of  Mines  in  1876.  The  next  four  years  were  spent  in  the  study 
of  practical  mining  and  engineering  in  Cornwall  and  Spain,  and  in 
1880  he  was  appointed  General  Manager  of  the  Trojes  and  Anjangeo 
Silver  Mines  and  Smelting  Company,  in  the  State  of  Michoacan, 
Mexico,  which  position  he  held  for  three  years,  carrying  out  the  suc- 
cessful development  of  the  mines,  and  introducing  many  improvements 
in  the  system  of  smelting  and  general  organization  of  the  works. 

In  1883,  Mr.  Campbell  joined  Mr.  H.  V.  Rudston  Read  in  a  partner- 
ship, as  Consulting  and  Constructive  Engineers,  with  a  branch  es- 
tablishment in  Mexico,  and,  while  in  that  country,  carried  out  many 
important  engineering  works,  for  the  Mexican  Government  and  by 
private  contracts,  amounting  to  many  millions  of  dollars.  The  prin- 
cipal work,  and  the  one  with  which  Mr.  Campbell's  name  will  always 
be  associated,  was  the  construction  of  the  Tequixquiac  Tunnel  for  the 
drainage  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  the  length  of  the  tunnel  being  6i 
miles — at  that  time  the  longest  tunnel  in  existence. 

The  splendid  organization  and  ability  displayed  by  Mr.  Campbell 
in  carrying  through  this  work  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
was  recognized  officially  by  the  President  and  Government  of  Mexico, 
and,  at  a  later  date,  the  Committee  of  the  Chicago  Exhibition  pre- 
sented Mr.  Campbell's  firm  with  a  gold  medal  as  some  recognition  of 
the  magnitude  and  imi)ortance  of  the  work,  and  of  the  skillful  engi- 
neering displayed  in  its  performance.  Also,  in  conjunction  with  his 
partner,  he  built  the  Mexican  Southern  Railway,  which  was  the  first 
railway  in  Mexico  to  cross  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains,  and,  up  to 
that  date  (1H02),  was  the  only  railway  in  Mexico  which  had  been  com- 
pleted from  the  start  with  permanent  work  in  every  detail.  The  time 
Allowed  for  the  oonstmotion  of  this  rond  wns  ten  years,  but  it  was 
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completed  in  three  years,  and  a  bonus  of  $1  800  000  was  earned  on  that 
account.  The  railroad  was  fully  ballasted,  with  all  masonry,  culverts, 
bridges,  etc.,  in  position.  One-third  of  this  line  is  probably  one  of 
the  heaviest  pieces  of  railroad  work  on  the  North  American  Continent, 
60  miles  of  it  being  constructed  in  a  canon  with  4%  grades.  In  its 
construction  it  was  necessary  to  build  150  miles  of  side-roads  to  carry 
in  supplies  to  the  8  000  men  employed  on  the  work. 

The  characteristic  zeal  and  energy  with  which  Mr.  Campbell  threw 
himself  into  these  and  other  works  in  which  he  was  engaged  while  in 
Mexico  led  to  the  serious  undermining  of  his  health;  in  fact,  the  ill- 
ness which  necessitated  the  operation  from  which  he  subsequently 
died,  was  directly  traceable  to  the  fevers  contracted  twenty  years  be- 
fore in  the  Mexican  swamps. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  elected  an  Associate  Member  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  on  May  2d,  1894.  He  was  also  a  Member 
of  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  a  Member  of  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers,  and  an  Associate  of  the  Koyal  School  of  Mines. 


JOSEPH  WILLIAM  ZIPPERLEIN,  Assoc.  Am.  Soc.  €.  E.* 


Died  July  22d,  1907. 


Joseph  William  Zipperlein,  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  on 
February  13th,  1870,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Charles  and  Louisa 
Zipperlein.  He  attended  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia  until  17 
years  old,  when  he  left  school  to  accept  a  position  in  the  publishing 
house  of  Lea  Brothers.  After  about  one  year's  service  he  resigned,  to 
begin,  in  November,  1888,  his  career  in  the  cement  business,  entering 
the  employ  of  the  Commercial  Wood  and  Cement  Company  as 
stenographer,  from  which  position  he  gradually  advanced  to  that  of 
Secretary  in  1891.  At  this  time  he  withdrew  from  the  company  in 
order  to  become  identified  with  The  William  G.  Hartranft  Cement 
Company,  as  Vice-President,  a  position  which  he  held  continuously 
until  his  death. 

Mr.  Zipperlein  was  closely^  identified  with  the  development  of  the 
American  Portland  cement  industry,  being  a  pioneer  salesman,  not 
only  in  the  United  States,  but  also  in  Canada;  and,  in  the  latter 
country,  he  has  been  financially  interested  in  the  cement  industry  since 
1898. 

Mr.  Zipperlein  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  of 
modest  disposition,  amiable,  tactful,  a  staunch  friend,  and  a  thoroughly 
honorable  business  man.     Quiet  and  even  tempered,  honest  in  all  his 

*  Memoir  prepared  by  Richard  L.  Humphrey,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
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dealings,  resourceful  in  his  work,  he  commanded,  not  only  the  entire 
confidence  and  respect  of  his  business  associates,  but  of  his  employees 
as  well. 

In  the  summer  of  1906  sickness  forced  him  to  go  abroad,  and,  al- 
though the  trip  proved  beneficial,  he  never  fully  regained  his  health, 
but  suffered  almost  continuously  until  his  death,  on  July  22d,  1907. 

He  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  on  June  4th,  1901.  A  large  number  of  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances mourn  his  untimely  death. 
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MINUTES  OF  MEETINGS. 


OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


November  aoth,  1907. — The  meeting  was  call^  to  order  at  8.30 
V,  M.;  Director  A.  L.  Bowman  in  the  chair;  Chas.  Warren  Hunt, 
Secretary;  and  present,  also,  200  members,  and  66  guests. 

A  paper  by  William  H.  Burr,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  entitled  "The 
Reinforced  Concrete  Work  of  the  McGraw  Building,"  was  presented 
by  the  author.  Written  communications  on  the  subject  from  Messrs. 
H.  F.  Tucker,  W.  J.  Douglas,  Carl  Gayler,  J.  A.  Jamieson,  T.  L. 
Condron  and  F.  F.  Sinks,  ^ere  presented  by  the  Secretary.  The  paper 
was  discussed  orally  by  Messrs.  E.  P.  Goodrich,  Walter  M.  Smith, 
Guy  B.  Waite,  E.  W.  Stem,  and  the  author. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  death  of  Paul  Ernest  Obbrndorf^ 
elected  Junior,  February  6th,  1907;  died  November  9th,  1907. 

Adjourned. 
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December  4th,  1907— The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8.30 
p.  M.;  Director  A.  L.  Bowman  in  the  chair;  Chas.  Warrent  Hunt, 
Secretary ;  and  present,  also,  79  members,  and  19  guests. 

The  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  October  16th  and  November  6th, 
1907,  were  adopted  as  printed  in  the  November  number  of  Proceedings. 

A  paper  by  Owen  B.  French,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  entitled  **Invar 
(Nickel-Steel)  Tapes  on  the  Measurement  of  Six  Primary  Base  Lines,** 
was  presented  by  John  F.  Hayford,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  Writtea 
communications  on  the  subject  from  Messrs.  J.  A.  Ockerson  and 
Horace  Andrews  Were  presented  by  the  Secretary,  and  the  paper  was 
discussed  orally  by  Messrs.  H.  J.  Howe,  Charles  Macdonald,  Noah 
Cunmiings,  C.  E.  Trout,  and  J.  F.  Hayford. 

Ballots  for  membership  were  canvassed,  and  the  following  candi- 
dates elected: 

As  Members. 

Alexander  Leslie  Black,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Francis  Blossom,  New  York  City. 

William  Charles  Boyd,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

George  Bobert  Graham  Conway,  Monterey,  Mexico. 

Samuel  Forder  Crecelius,  Louisville,  Ky. 

LoRiNG  Nelson  Farnum,  New  York  City. 

James  Bowman  Goodwin,  McCall  Ferry,  Pa. 

Balph  Hadlock  Ober,  Vulcan,  Wash. 

TJmesaburo  Ogawa,  Kyoto,  Japan. 

Edward  Jones  Pearson,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Julius  Pitzman,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Henry  Souther,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Charles  Coker  Wilson,  Columbia,  S.  0. 

As  Associate  Members. 

Mandayam  Ananthampillai  Ananthalwar, 

Channapatna,  Mysore,  India. 
Charles  Noble  Bennett,  Charleroi,  Pa. 
Joseph  Alexander  Donahey,  Darrowville,  Ohio. 
Theodore  Christian  Fischer,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
John  Clyde  Fruit,  Chicago,  HI. 
Harry  Todd  Griswold,  New  York  City. 
August  Frederick  Hartman,  New  York  City. 
Henry  Perez  Hoyt,  Millinocket,  Me. 
Charles  Wilson  Killam,  Boston,  Mass. 
Earle  Kelly  Knight,  Camagiiey,  Cuba. 
Maurice  Joseph  Leahy,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
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KoBEBT  James  Middleton,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

Ray  Mubbay,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Chables  Henby  Quimby,  Jb.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Julian  Piebbe  Willum  Richmond,  New  York  City. 

Ralph  Hamilton  Steabns,  New  York  City. 

Geobge  Sykes,  New  York  City. 

HowABD  Edwabd  Van  Ness,  Little  Falls,  N.  J. 

Samuel  Judson  Van  Obnum,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Edwabd  Beaumont  Wabdle,  New  York  City. 

Henby  Weight  Woodcock,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Albebt  Mengeb  Zabriseie,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

The  Secretary  announced: 

The  transfer  of  the  following  candidates  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tion on  December  3d,  1907: 

Fbom  Associate  Membeb  to  Membeb. 

William  Hoyt  Baloh,  Boston,  Mass. 
Thomas  Jenks  Cablile,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 
Eobebt  Hawxhubst,  Jb.,  Antofagasta,  Chili. 
Leon  Solomon  Moisseiff,  New  York  City. 
WiLLiFOBD  Habby  Tebbell,  Clyde,  N.  C. 
Henby  Abthub  Van  Alstyne,  New  York  City. 

The  election  of  the  following  candidates  by  the  Board  of  Direction : 

As  Juniobs. 

On  October  Ist,  1907 : 

Nathan  Benedict,  Bocas  del  Toro,  Panama. 

On  November  5th,  1907 : 

William  Alfbed  Lamb,.  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Fulton  Pace,  Caldwell,  Idaho. 

On  December  3d,  1907 : 

Chables  Fbedebiok  Bbeitzke,  New  York  City. 
Hebbebt  Edwabd  Cantwell,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Henby  Helm  Clayton,  Amarillo,  Tex. 
Edgebton  Chesteb  Gabvin,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Ib\tng  Dean  Goodwin,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Wilfbed  Lewis,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
Henby  Wabner  Maynard,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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The  Secretary  announced  the  following  deaths : 

Abraham  Beekman  Cox,  elected  Member,  April  1st,  1874;  died 
February,  1906. 

Edward  Adino  Handy,  elected  Member.  January  2d,  1889;  died 
November  2l8t,  1907. 

George  Thomas  Nelles,  elected  Member,  October  3d,  1888;  died 
November  16th,  1907. 

B.  C.  RuMSEY,  elected  Fellow,  May  12th,  1870;  date  of  death  un- 
known. 

Adjourned. 

December  i8tb,  1907. — The  paper  by  J.  T.  Fetheraton,  Assoc 
M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  entitled  "Municipal  Refuse  Disposal:  An  Investi- 
gation," is  to  be  presented.  Because  of  the  necessity  for  going'  to 
press  with  this  number  of  Proceedings  in  advance  of  this  meeting, 
the  publication  of  the  minutes  will  be' deferred  until  January,  1908. 


.J 
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OF  tHb  board  of  direction. 

(Abstract.) 

November  5th,  1907.— Past-President  Noble  in  the  chair;  T.  J. 
McMinn,  acting  as  Secretary;  and  present,  also,  Messrs.  Bissell,  Bow- 
man, Gibbs,  Hazen,  Knap,  and  Smith. 

Applications  were  considered  and  other  routine  business  transacted. 

Five  Associate  Members  were  transferred  to  the  grade  of  Member, 
and  sixteen  candidates  for  Junior  were  elected. 

Adjourned. 

December  3d,  1907. — Vice-President  Bensel  in  the  chair;  Ohas. 
Warren  Hunt,  Secretary;  and  present,  also,  Messrs,  Bowman,  Christie, 
Landreth,  Noble,  Schneider,  Sherrerd,  Smith,  Stearns,  Swensson,  and 
TiDson.' 

Denver,  Colorado,  was  selected  as  the  place  for  holding  the  Fortieth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Society,  and  the  time  for  holding  that  Con- 
vention was  fixed  as  June  30th  to  July  3d,  inclusive. 

The  date  for  holding  the  first  Society  meeting  in  1908  was  changed 
from  January  1st  to  January  8th. 

Messrs.  C.  M.  Ingersoll,  Jr.,  James  H.  Brace,  and  Chas.  Warren 
Hunt  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  take  charge  of  the  arrangements 
of  the  Annual  Meeting. 

The  following  resignations  were  accepted: 

John  A.  Cosmus,  H.  P.  Macdonald,  J.  A.  McCrea,  Edward  B. 
Thomhill,  Charles  G.  Waitt,  S.  T.  Wellman. 

Applications  were  considered  and  other  routine  business  transacted. 

Six  Associate  Members  were  transferred  to  the  grade  of  Member, 
and  ten  candidates  for  Junior  were  elected. 

Adjourned. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The  House  of  the  Society  to  open  from  9  A.  M.  to  10   P.  M. 

every  day,  except  Sundays,  Fourth  off  July,  Thanksgiving  Day  and 

Christmas  Day. 

MEETINGS. 


Wednesday,  January  8th,  1908.— 8.30  P.  M.— Ballots  for  mem- 
bership will  be  canvassed,  and  there  will  be  an  informal  discussion  on 
The  Use  of  Reinforced  Concrete  in  Engineering  Structures.  E.  P. 
Qoodrich,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  will  introduce  the  discussion,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  it  will  be  continued  by  a  number  of  others.  All  are  invited 
to  speak  or  to  send  written  communications  on  the  subject. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday,  January    15th  and  16th,   1908. — The 

Fifty-fifth  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held.  The  Business  Meeting  will 
be  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning  at  the  Society 
House.  The  Annual  Eeports  will  be  presented,  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year  elected,  members  of  the  Nominating  Committee  appointed, 
a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  presented  for  action,  the 
Eeport  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Kail  Sections,  printed  in  Pro- 
ceedinga  for  August,  1907,  page  290,  will  be  presented  for  discussion, 
and  other  business  transacted. 

Arrangements  for  the  Annual  Meeting  have  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee  composed  of  Messrs.  C.  M.  IngersoU,  Jr.,  James 
H.  Brace,  and  Charles  Warren  Hunt,  and  a  general  programme  will 
soon  be  issued. 

Wednesday,  February  5th,  1908.~8.30  P.  M.— Ballots  for  mem- 
bership will  be  canvassed,  and  two  papers  will  be  presented  for  dis- 
cussion, as  follows :  '^Overhead  Construction  for  £[igh-Tension  Electric 
Traction  or  Transmission,"  by  R.  D.  Coombs,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc  C 
E.;  and  "A  New  Suspension  for  the  Contact  Wires  of  Electric  Rail- 
ways Using  Sliding  Bows,"  by  Joseph  Mayer,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

These  pax)ers  are  printed  in  this  number  of  Proceedings. 


ANNUAL  CONVENTiON. 

The  Board  of  Direction  at  its  meeting,  December  3d,  1907,  decided 
that  the  Fortieth  Annual  Convention  shall  be  held  in  Denver,  Colo., 
beginning  on  Tuesday,  June  30th,  and  ending  Friday,  July  3d,  1908. 

The  Secretary  thinks  it  is  wise  in  announcing  the  above  fact  to 
state  that  since  that  time  it  has  been  decided  to  hold  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  in  Denver  beginning  July  7th,  1908,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  a  change  in  the  date  of  our  Convention  will  be  necessary 
on  that  account.  This  will  have  to  be  decided  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rection at  its  next  meeting,  and  the  result  will  be  announced  later. 


.^ 
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NOMINATING  COMMITTEE. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  each  year, 
seven  Corporate  Memhers,  not  officers  of  the  Society,  one  from  each 
of  the  Geographical-  Districts  into  which  the  Society  is  divided  for 
this  purpose,  shall  he  appointed  hy  the  meeting  to  serve  for  two  years. 
In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Charles  Davis,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  appoint  two  members  for  District  No.  4. 

The  usual  blank  request  for  suggestions  as  to  representatives  of 
each  district,  for  presentation  to  the  meeting,  has  been  mailed  to 
Corporate  Members. 

PRIVILEGES    OP    ENGINEERING    SOCIETIES 

EXTENDED   TO   MEMBERS   OP   THE 
AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OP  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

Members  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  will  be  wel- 
comed by  the  following  Engineering  Societies,  both  to  the  use  of  their 
Heading  Eooms  and  at  all  meetings : 

North  of  England  Institute  of  Mining  and  Mechanical  Engineers, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  England. 
Society   of   Engineers,   17    Victoria    Street,    Westminster,   S.   W., 

England. 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers*    29    West    Thirty-ninth 

Street,  New  York  City. 
Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,    715  Tremont  Temple,  Boston, 

Mass. 
Civil  Engineers*  Club  of  Cleveland,  718  Caxton  Building,  Cleveland, 

Ohio. 
Engineers'  Club  of  St.  Louis,  3817  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Engineers*  Club  of  Philadelphia,  1122  Girard  Street,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 
Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsyivanhi,  803  Fulton  Building, 

Fittsburg,  Pa. 
Western  Society  of  Engineers,  1737  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago,  111. 
Louisiana  Engineering  Society,    604    Tulane-Newcomb     Building, 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Engineers'  Club  of   Central   Pennsylvania,    Comer    Second    and 

Walnut  Streets,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Engineers'  and  Architects'  Club  of  Louisville,  Ky.,    303    Norton 

Building,  Fourth  and  Jefferson  Streets,  Louisville,  Ky.   • 
Teknisk  Forening,  Vestre   Boulevard  18-1,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

Societe  des  Ingenieurs  Civils  de   Prance,  19  Rue   Blanche,  Paris, 
France. 

Svenska     Teknologfbrenigen,     Brunkebergstorg      18,     Stockholm, 
Sweden. 
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Institute  of  Marine  Enj^neers,  58  Romford  Boad,  Stratford,  Lon- 
don, E.,  England. 

Midland  Institute  of  Mining,  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers, 
Sheffield,  England. 

Sachslscher  Ingenleur-  und  Archltekten-Vereln*  Dresden,  Ger- 
many. 

Assocla^ao  dos  Engenhelros  CI  vis  Portuguezes*  Lisbon,  Portugal. 

Pacific  Northwest  Society  of  Engineers,  617-618  Pioneer  Build- 
ing, Seattle,  Wash. 

institution  of  Naval  Architects,  5  Adelphi  Terrace,  London. 
W.  C,  England. 

Memphis  Engineering  Society,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Oesterrelchischer  Ingenleur-  und  Archltelcten-Verein,  Eschen- 
bachgasse  9,  Vienna,  Austria. 

The  Junior  Institution  of  Engineers,    39    Victoria    Street,    West^ 

minster,  S.  W.,  London,  England. 

Institution  of  Engineers  of  the  River  Plate,  Buenos  Aires,  Ar- 
gentine Bepublic. 

Socledad  Colomblana  de  Ingenleros,  Bogota,  Colombia. 

Australasian  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
Australia. 

Cleveland  institute  of  Engineers,  Middlesbrough,  England. 

Civil  Engineers'  Society  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Konlnklljk  Instltuut  van  ingenieurs.  The  Hague,  The  Netherlands. 

Rochester  Engineering  Society,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Brooklyn  Engineers'  aub,  197  Montague  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Montana  Society  of  Engineers,  Butte,  Montana. 

SEARCHES  IN  THE   LIBRARY. 

In  January,  1902,  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  make  searches 
in  the  Library,  upon  request,  and  to  charge  therefor  the  actual  cost  to 
the  Society  for  the  extra  work  required.  Since  that  time  many  searches 
have  been  made,  and  bibliographies  and  other  information  on  special 
subjects  furnished. 

The  resulting  satisfaction,  to  the  members  who  have  made  use  of 
the  resources  of  the  Society  in  this  manner,  has  been  expressed  fre- 
quently, and  leaves  little  doubt  thnt,  if  it  were  generally  known  to  the 
membership  that  such  work  would  be  undertaken,  many  would  avail 
themselves  of  it. 

The  cost  is  trifling,  compared  with  the  value  of  the  time  of  an  en- 
gineer who  looks  up  such  matters  himself,  and  the  work  can  be  per- 
formed quite  as  well,  and  much  more  quickly,  by  persons  familiar  Avith 
the  Library. 
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In  asking  that  such  work  be  undertaken,  members  should  specify 
clearly  the  subject  to  be  covered,  and  whether  references  to  general 
books  only,  are  desired,  or  whether  a  complete  bibliography,  involving 
search  through  periodical  literature,  is  desired. 

In  reference  to  this  work,  the  Appendix*  to  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Board  of  Direction  for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1906,  con- 
tains a  summary  of  all  searches  made  to  that  date. 

*  Proceedings^  Vol.  XXXIII,  p.  20  (January,  1907). 
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ACCESSIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 

(From  November  12th  to  December  9th,  1907.) 

DONATIONS.* 

PLANE  SURVBVINQ. 

A  Text-book  and  Pocket  Manual.  By  John  Clayton  Tracy. 
Morocco,  7x4  in.,  illus.,  27  +  794  pp.  New  York,  John  Wiley  & 
Sons;  London,  Chapman  &  Hall,  Limited,  1907.    $3.00. 

It  is  stated  In  the  preface  to  this  book  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  cover 
the  whole  field  of  sunreying,  the  aim  of  the  author  being  only  to  meet  the  require- 
ments  of  the  new  methods  of  teaching  suryeylng,  especially  In  connection  with  sum- 
mer courses,  and  to  discuss  thoroughly  the  fundamental  principles  and  methods  of 
plane  surveying.  The  subject-matter  is  divided  into  three  parts :  I,  Field  Work :  II, 
Office  Work ;  and  III,  The  Care  and  Adiustment  of  Instruments.  The  use  of  instru- 
ments, the  general  methods  of  procedure  and  the  practical  details  of  field  work  are 
explained  and  discussed  in  Part  I.  In  Part  II  are  shown  various  methods  for 
checking,  the  systematic  treatment  of  note-keeping,  with  illustrative  examples  of  field 
work,  and  methods  of  compilation  and  plotting,  together  with  chapters  on  finishing 
maps  and  on  lettering.  A  critical  study  of  the  construction  and  adjustment  of 
instruments,  with  a  special  chapter  on  their  care,  is  made  In  Part  III.  Eighteen 
tables  containing  solutions  of  various  problems  in  surveying  are  included,  some  of 
which  are  reprints.    There  is  also  an  index  of  thirty  pages. 

MBCANIQUB  BLECTRICITB  BT  CONSTRUCTION 

Appliqu^es  aux  Appareils  de  Levage:  Les  Fonts  Koulants  Actuels. 
Par  Louis  Rousselet.  Paper,  11  x  7J  in.,  illus.,  6  +  564  pp.  Paris, 
H.  Dunod  et  E.  Pinat,  1908.    36  francs. 

The  Contents  are:  Part  I,  Ocneralltles ;  Moteurs.  Part  II.  Treuils;  Freins;  Vis 
sans  Fin :  Suspensions.  Part  III,  Moufles  et  Palans.  Part  IV,  Operateurs.  Part  V. 
Direction  et  Translation.  Part  VI,  Projet  des  M6canismes  d'un  Chariot  de  Pont 
Roulant.  Part  VII,  Charpentes  de  Pont  a  Ames  Pleines  pour  Poutres  Principales. 
Part  VIII,  Les  Ponts  Roulants  Actuels :  Choix ;  Description  d'Appareils  Con- 
struits ;   Poids ;   Prix  de  Revient  et  de  Vente.     Appendlce. 

BXPLOITATION  DU  PBTROLB: 

Historique,  Extraction,  Precedes  de  Sondage,  Geographic  et 
Geologic.  Recherches  des  Gites,  Exploitation  des  Gisements  Chimie, 
Theories  de  la  Formation  du  Petrole.  Par  L.-C.  Tassart.  Paper, 
11  X  7i  in.,  illus.,  14  +  726  pp.  Paris,  H.  Dunod  et  E.  Pinat,  1908. 
36  francs. 

In  this,  the  first  volume  of  this  publication,  the  author  discusses  the  petroleum 
industry  only  from  the  K<*oIoRloaI  point  of  view.  A  description  of  the  methods  used 
in  various  countries  in  boring  for  the  crude  material  is  followed  by  a  discussion  of 
the  geographical  and  geological  distribution  of  petroleum,  the  chemical  properties  of 
crude  petroleum  and  the  principal  Hubstanres  which  enter  into  its  composition,  and 
the  various  theories  advanced  as  to  its  origin. 

LES  OSCILLATIONS  DU  MATERIEL  DES  CHEMINS  DE  PER  ET  LA  VOIE. 

Stabilite  dos  Automobiles.  Par  Georges  Marie.  Paper,  various 
sizos,  illus.,  5  vol.  Paris,  H.  Dunod  et  E.  Pinat,  1906-07.  Vol.  1, 
4  francs;  Vol.  2,  2  francs;  Vol.  3,  2  francs;  Vol.  4,  4  francs;  Vol.  6, 
2  francs. 

The  first  four  volumes  of  this  publiration,  crowned  by  the  Academy  of  Science 
in  December,  1906.  aro  stated  to  represent  a  sclentflc  study  of  the  oscillations  of 
railway  materials  and  track  and  the  possible  derailments  resulting  therefrom.     In 

*  Unless  otherwise  speolflod.  books  in  this  list  have  been  donated  by  the  publisher. 
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the  fifth  volume  the  author  shows  how  the  theories  and  formulas  glyen  in  the 
previous  volumes  may  be  applied  to  a  study  of  the  stability  of  automobiles.  The 
Contents  are:  Vol.  I,  Les  Denlvellations  de  la  Voie  et  les  Oscillations  du  Materiel 
de  Chemins  de  Per;  Vol.  II,  Les  Oscillations  du  Materiel  des  Chemins  de  Per  k 
I'Entr^e  en '  Courbe  et  &  la  Sortie ;  Vol.  Ill,  Les  Orandes  Vitesses  des  Chemins  de 
Per,  les  Oscillations  du  Materiel  et  la  Voie;  Vol.  IV,  Les  Oscillations  du  Mat6riel 
Dues  au  Mat6riel  Lui-Mfime;  Vol.  V,  Pormule  Relative  ft  une  Condition  de  Stability 
des  Automobiles  et  Sp6cialement  des  Autobus. 


Gifts  have  also  been  received  from  the  following: 


Abel  &  Imray.     1  pam. 

Am.  Inst,  of  Elec.  Bngrs.     1  bound  Yol. 

Am.  Inst,  of  Min.  Engrs.     1  pam. 

Am.  Ry.  Bng.  A  M.  of  W.  Assoc.     1  vol. 

Am.  Water  Works  Assoc.     1  bound  vol., 

1  vol. 
Boston.   Mass. -Board  of  Commrs.  of  the 

Dcpt.  of  Parks.     1  pam. 
Boston.  Mas8.-Public  Library.     1  pam. 
Brit.   Fire   Prevention   Comm.      1  bound 

vol. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope-Oovt.  Stationery  Of- 
fice.   1  pam. 
Chicago,    IIl.-Bureau    of    Statistics    and 

Municipal  Library.     1  pam. 
Chicago  ft  Alton  R.  R.  Co.     1  pam. 
Colo.  Agrl.  Coll.-Agri.  Bxper.  Station.    8 

pam. 
Coorg,  India-Public  Works  Dept.     1  pam. 
Cornell  Univ.  Library.     1  pam. 
David  Lupton's  Sons  Co.     1  bound  vol. 
Eastern    Bengal    and    Assam-Secretariat 

Book  Depot.     1  pam. 
Eng.  Standards  Comm.     1  pam. 
Bngrs.'  Soc,  Univ.  of  Minnesota.     2  pam. 
Parley,  O.  P.     180  bound  vol. 
Pisk  ft  Robinson.     1  pam. 
Great  Northern  Ry.  Co.     1  pam. 
Hering.  Rudolph.     1  pam. 
Herschel,  Clemens.     1  pam. 
Illinois    Univ. -Agri.    Exper.    Station.      8 

pam. 
Indiana-R.  R.  Comm.     1  map. 
Johnson,  G.  A.     1  pam. 
Luiggi,  Luigi.     1  pam. 
Manchester   Assoc,    of    Engrs.      2    bound 

vol. 
Mass.- Board  of  Health.    1  bound  vol. 
Master  Car  Builders'  Assoc.     1  bound  vol. 
Mexican  Ry.  Co.,  Limited.     4  pam. 


Mich.-State   Board  of  Health.      1   bonnd 

vol. 
Miss.  River  Comm.     1  pam. 
Montreal,    Que.-City    Council.      1    bound 

vol. 
New  Jersey- Board  of  Health.     1  vol. 
New  Jersey-Oeol.  Survey.    2  bound  vol. 
New  South  Wales-Bureau  of  Statistics.    2 

pam. 
New  York  City-Dept.   of  Water  Supply, 

Gas   and   Electricity.     1  pam. 
New    York- State    Dept    of    Health.      7 

bound  vol. 
New  York  City  Record.    4  bound  vol. 
Owen.  James.     1  bound  vol. 
Ry.  Signal  Assoc.     1  pam. 
Royal  Military  Coll.  Club  of  Canada.     1 

vol. 
Royal  Soc.  of  New  South  Wales. .   1  vol. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.-Public  Library.     1  pam. 
Smithsonian  Institution.     1  bound  vol.,  1 

vol. 
South  Australia-Ry.  Commr.     1  pam. 
South  Carolina-R.  R.  Commrs.     1  map. 
Sydney  Univ.  Eng.  Soc.     1  vol. 
Underwriters'  Laboratories,  Inc.     1  pam. 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.     1  pam. 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Statistics.     1  pam. 
U.   S.   Bureau  of  the   Census.     1  bound 

vol.,  3  pam. 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks.    1  vol. 
U.  S.  Corps  of  Engrs.     18  specif. 
U.    S.    Interstate   Commerce   Comm.      14 

pam. 
U.  S.  Isthmian  Canal  Comm.     1  vol. 
U.  S.  Lake  Survey  Office.     1  pam. 
U.   S.   Library  and   Naval   War  Records 

Office.     5  pam. 
Worcester.  Mass. -Mayor.     16  vol. 


BY   PURCHASE. 

Repertorlum  der  Technlschen  Journal -Llteratiir.  Herausgegeben 
im  Kaiserlichen  Patentamt,  Jahrgang,  1906.  Berlin,  Carl  Heymanns, 
1907. 

Resistance  des  Materlaux  Appllquee  aux  ConstructlonSy  Vol.  III. 

Par  Ernest  Aragon.     Paris,  H.  Dunod  et  E.  Pinat,  1908. 

.   Peat :    Its  Use  and  Manufacture.    By  Philip  R.  Bjorling  and  Fred- 
erick T.  Gissing.     London,  Charles  Griffin  &  Company,  Limited,  1907. 

Kurzes  Lehrbuch  der  Elektrotechnlk.  Dritte,  verbesserte  Auflage. 
Von  Dr.  Adolf  Thomalen.     Berlin,  Julius  Springer,  1907. 

Beton-Kalender,  1908 ;  Taschenbuch  Mr  Beton-  u.  Eisenbetonbau 
sowie  die  verwandten  Fftcher.  Unter  Mitwirkung  hervorragender 
Fachmanner  herausgegeben  von  der  Zeitschrift  Beton  ti.  Eiaen,  III. 
Jahrgang,  Pts.  1-2.     Berlin,  Wilhelm  Ernst  &  Sohn,  1907. 
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Standard  Polyphase  Apparatus  and  Systems.  By  Maurice  A. 
Oudin.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  New  York,  D.  Van 
Nostrand  Company;  London,  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Company.  Lim- 
ited, 1907. 

A  Handbook  of  Wireless  Telegraphy.  Its  Theory  and  Practice,  for 
the  Use  of  Electrical  Engineers,  Students,  and  Operators.  By  James 
Erskine-Murray.  New  York,  D.  Van  Xostrand  Company  ;  London, 
Crosby  Lockwood  and  Son,  1907. 

A  Treatise  on  the  L,aw  of  Municipal  Ordinances.  By  Eugene 
McQuillin,  of  the  St.  Louis  Bar.     Chicago,  Callaghan  &  Company,  1904. 

The  Sanitary  Evolution  of  London.  By  Henry  Jephson.  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  A.  Wessels  Company,  1907. 


SUMMARY  OF  ACCESSIONS. 

From  November  12th  to  December  9th,  1907. 

Donations  (including  11  duplicates) 260 

By  purchase 10 

Total 270 
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ADDITIONS. 

(November  12th  to  December  10th,  1907.) 


Date  of 
Membership. 


Balch,     William     Hoyt.       Engr.,  Aberthaw  >  Assoc.  M.  April     1,  1903 

Constr.  Co.,  8  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass . .  |  M.  Dec.      3,  1907 

Blossom,  Fbancis.    Engr.  and  Contr.  (Sanderson  &  Porter), 

62  William  St.,  New  York  City Dec.      4,  1907 

Byers,   Alexander  Mosbt  Clayton.     3a  Calle  Puebla  7, 

Colonia  Condesa,  City  of  Mexico,  Mexico Nov.     6,  1907 

Clayton,  Thomas  Wiley.    2655  W.  Robey  St.,  Chicago,  111.  Nov.     6,  1907 

Fabnum,   Lobino  Nelson.     Gen.   Mgr.   of   Constr.,   J.   6. 

White  &  Co.,  43  Exchange  PI.,  New  York  City Dec.      4,  1907 

Hebbmann,  Fbedebick  Chables.  Chf.  Engr.,  The  Califor- 
nia Development  Co.,  Calexico,  Cal Nov.     6,  1907 

MoissEiFF,  Leon  Solomon.    Asst.  Engr.,  Dept.  ^  Jun.  Dec.      3,  1895 

of  Bridges,  City  of  New  York,  Park  Row  >  Assoc.  M.  Sept.     5,  1900 

Bldg.,  New  York  City )  M.  Dec.      3,  1907 

PiTZMAN,  Julius.     Surv.  and  Civ.  Engr.,  615  Chestnut  St., 

St.  Louis,  Mo Dec.      4,  1907 

Rockwell,  James  Vincent.  Civ.  Engr.,  U.  S.  N.,  )  '^^^'  ^P"^    ^'  ^^^ 

Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  Cal f  ^'^'  ^'  ^''^'      ^'  ^^^ 

'                                                              )hL  Nov.      5,  1907 

RoHBEB,  Jacob  Bombebgeb.  Asst.  Mgr.,  American-Hawaiian 
Eng.  &  Constr.  Co.,  Ltd.,  332  Turk  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco,  Cal Nov.      6,  1907 

Smith,  Howabd  Everett.    Res.  Engr.,  Dept.  of  State  Engr. 

and  Surv.,  106  E.  First  St.,  Oswego,  N.  Y Nov. 

Sumneb,   Robebt   Swan.     204    Commonwealth  )  Assoc.  M.  June 

Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo >  M.  Nov. 

Tebby,  John  Hebmon.     Secy,  and  Treas.,  Latta  &  Terry 

Constr.  Co.,  1319  Penna.  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa Oct. 

Van  Alstyne,  Henby  Abthub.     116  Bav  26th  )  Assoc.  M.  June 


)  Asi 
>  M. 


«, 

1907 

3, 

1903 

6, 

1907 

2, 

1907 

6. 

1900 

3, 

1907 

St.,  Bensonhurst,  N.  Y >  M.  Dec. 

associate  membebs. 

Altstaetter,  Frederick  William.    P.  0.  Box  1240,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa Nov.     6,  1907 

Atwood,  Edward  Franklin.    29  Batavia  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  June     6,  1907 

Bass,  Frederic  Herbert.     116  Beacon  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Nov.     6,  1907 

Bates,  William  Bernard.     City  Engr.,  Roanoke,  Va Nov.     6,  1907 

Beatty,  Philip  Asfordby.    Asst.  Engr.,  B.  &  0.  R.  R.  Co., 

231  E.  North  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md Nov.     6,  1907 
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Bebb,  Edwabd  Cbosbt.     Engr.,  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service, 

Glendive,  Mont Nov.     6,  1007 

Bbekman,  John  Van  Debveeb,  Jb.    Boston  Mgr.,   )j  Si»t3l001 

Purdy  &  Henderson,   101    Tremont   St.,   ^  ^^    ^  jj*      ' 

Boston,   Mass )      »*»    •^-  «'"/    xi/,  xmii 

Bennett,  Ghables  Noble.    Charleroi,  Pa Dec.      4,  1007 

BouGHTON,  Will  Hazen.  Head  of  Civ.  Eng.,  Dept.  of  West 
Virginia  Univ.,  and  Ck>ns.  Engr.  to  the  County  Court 
of  Monongalia  County,  W.  Va.;  Morgantown,  W.  Va.    Nov. 

Bbatton,  Edwabd  Elisha.  5034  Cedar  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Oct. 

Cauthobn,  Edwabd  Beaufobd.    City  Engr.,  Columbia,  Mo.    June 

DiEOK,  Robebt  Geobge.    Mohawk  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore Nov. 

Dodob,  Samitel  Douglass.  Asst.  Engr.  with  the  Board  of 
Water  Supply  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Comwall-on- 
Hudson,  N.  Y Nov. 

DoNAHET,  Joseph  Alexandeb.    Res.  Engr.,  L.  S.  &  M.  S. 

R.  R.,  Darrowville,  Ohio Dec. 

Espenshade,  Edwabd  Bowman.    Res.  Engr.,  C,  M.  &  St.  P. 

Ry.  Co.  of  Mont.,  Roundup,  Mont Nov. 

Fischeb,  Theodobe  Chbistian.  1018  E.  Grand  St.,  Eliza- 
beth, N.  J Dec. 

Gbiswold,   Habbt  Todd.     67   West  SSth   St.,  >  Jun.  Oct. 

New  York  City )  Assoc.  M.    Dec. 

Hattan,  Wiluam  Cabt.    Camp  No.  2,  Altapass,  N.  C Nov. 

Hollet,    Cabl  HntAM.     Gen.   Supt.   and   Chf.   Engr.,   Mt. 

Whitney  Power  Co.,  Visalico,  Cal June     5,  1907 

Lemen,   William   Caswell   Smith.     U.    S.   Engr.   Office, 

Brunswick,  Ga July    10,  1907 

MaoDiabmid,  Milo  Stuabt.    205  Old  P.  0.  Bldg.,  Detroit^ 

Mich Sept.     4,  1907 

Mxtbbat,  Ray.    Res.  Engr.,  Poughkeepsie  Bridge,  )  Jun.  Oct.  '    6,  1003 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y >  Assoc.  M.  Dec      4,  1907 

Obbeiteb,  Joseph  William.    908  Castle  Point  Terrace,  Ho- 

boken,  N.  J Nov.     6,  1907 

PiSTOB,  Geoboe  Emil  John.    Designing  Engr.,  \  j^^  j^       ^    2901 

Hay  Foundry  &  Iron  Works,  114  East  [  ^^   ^^  j'    ^^'  ^^^ 

28th  St.,  New  York  City )  ^ 

PoBTEB,  Sam  Gbaham.     Chf.  Engr.,  Arkansas  Val.  Sugar 

Beet  &  Irrigated  Land  Co.,  Holly,  Colo Oct.      2,  1907 

QniMBT,  Chables  Henby,  Jb.    Res.  Engr.,  N.  Y.,  W.  &  B. 

Ry.,  220  So.  Fulton  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y Dec.      4,  1907 

Richabdson,  John  Fbancis.    U.  S.  Reclamation  )  Jun.  Oct.       3,  1899 


Hanna,  Walteb  Scott.    Asst.  Engr.,  Pennsyl-  >  Jun. '  Oct. 

vania  Dept.  of  Health,  Harrisburg,  Pa..  >  Assoc.  M.    June 


6, 

1907 

2, 

1907 

6, 

1907 

6, 

1907 

6, 

1907 

4, 

1907 

6, 

1907 

4, 

1907 

6, 

1903 

4, 

1907 

6, 

1903 

6. 

1907 

6, 

1907 

Service,  Grants  Pass,  Ore >  Assoc.  M.    June     5,  1907 


{ 
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MemberBhlp. 

RxJOG,  Wabbbn  Fuller.    147  Bay  St,  Peekskill,  N.  Y Nov.  6,  1907 

Spikkb,  William  Thomas   Clase.     145   Westcombe  Hill, 

Blackheath,  London,  England June  5,  1907 

Stbabitb,  Ralph  Hamilton.    Asst.  Engr.  Designer,  Board 

of  Water  Supply,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City Dec.  4,  1907 

Stxtbblefield,  Gabfielo.    Hermiston,  Ore Nov.  6,  1907 

Stees,  Geoboe.    Bldg.  Ck>nBtr.,  1123  Broadway,  |  Jun.  May  1,  1906 

New  York  City [  Aaaoc.  M.  Dec.  4,  1907 

Waoneb,.  Habby   Edwabd.     116  Huntington  Aye.   Boston, 

Mass Nov.  6,  1907 

Wassneb,  Michael.    Belfast  House,  Belfast,  N.  Y June  5,  1907 

WooDGOOK,  Henbt  Wbight.     263  Fifty-second  >  Jun.  Dec.  1,  1903 

St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y >  Assoc.  M.  Dec.  4,  1907 

Zabbiskie,  Albebt  Menoeb.     161  E.  Front  St.,  Plainfield, 

N.    J Dec.  4,  1907 


asbooiates. 

Andebson,  Robebt.    2461  Grandin  Rd.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. . .  Nov.  6,  1907 

McBubney,   Henbt.     Draftsman,  Am.   Bridge  y  j  j  •    j^q^ 

Co.,    Pencoyd    Plant,    1409    Locust    St.,  [  j^^  j^^  ^  ^^^ 

Philadelphia,  Pa ) 


juniobb. 


1907 
1907 
1907 


Babkeb,  James  Madison.    Mass.  Inst.  Tech.,  Boston,  Mass.  Oct. 
Benedict,  Nathan.     Asst.  Engr.,  Changuinola  Ry.,  Bocas 

del  Toro,  Panama Oct.       1 

Cantwell,  Hebbebt  Edwabd.    M.  of  W.  Dept.,  N.  Y.  C.  & 

H.  R.  R.,  Albany,  N.  Y Dec.      3 

Dbigos,  Edwin  Leboy.     Junior  Itngr.,  U.  S.  Reclamation 

Service,  Lujane,  Colo Nov.      6 

Geabhabt,  Hebeb  Gabsleb.    Box  26,  Duquesne,  Pa Nov.     5 

Hatch,  Evebett  Hamilton.    717  First  St.,  Napa,  Cal Nov.     6 

Lamb,  William  Alfbed,    Sacramento,  Cal Nov.     5 

Lewis,  Chesteb  Bbooes.    Asst.  Engr.,  Indianapolis  Water 

Co.,  113  Monument  PL,  Indianapolis,  Ind Nov.     5 

Milleb,  Fritz.    Care,  Div.  Engr.,  R.  G.  W.  R.  R.,  Salt  Lake 

City,   Utah June     4 

Pace,  Fulton.     Caldwell,  Idaho Nov.     5 

ScHLiCKEiSEN,    ALBERT   AUGUST.      Care,    Buckley   Eng.,   & 

Constr.  Co.,  624  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City Dec.       3 

Stow,  Mulpobd.    Middletown,  N.  Y Sept.     3 

SwETT,  Everett  Harold.    78  Woodbine  St.,  Providence,  R.  I.  Oct.       1 

Van  Horne,  John  Russell.    29  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Nov.     5 
Ward,  George  Merritt.     Care,   J.  G.  White  &  Co.,  Inc., 

Hatfield,   Wis Nov.      6,  1907 


1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 

1907 

1907 
1907 

1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 
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Cox,  Abbaham  Beekhan.     Elected  Member,  April  1st,  1874;  died  Febniaryi 

1906. 
Handt,  Edward  Adino.    Elected  Member,  January  2d,  1889;  died  November 

2l8t,  1907. 
Nbllbs,  George  Thomas.    Elected  Member,  October  3d,  1888 ;  died  November 

15th,  1907. 
RUMSET,  B.  C.    Elected  Fellow,  May  12th,  1870;  date  of  death  not  known. 
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MONTHLY  LIST  OF  RECENT  ENGINEERING  ARTICLES  OF 

INTEREST. 

(November  12th  to  December  9th,  1907.) 

Note. — This  list  is  published  fof  the  purpose  of  placing  before  the 
members  of  the  Society,  the  titles  of  current  engineering  articles, 
which  can  be  referred  to  in  any  avaiUible  engineering  library,  or  can  be 
procured  by  addressing  the  publication  directly,  the  address  and  price 
being  given  wherever  possible. 

*  LIST  OP  PUBLICATIONS. 

In  the  subjoined  list  of  articles,  references  are  given  by  the  number 
prefixed  to  each  joumcU  in  this  list: 

(1>  Journal,     Abboc.    Bng.      Soc,     81    (27)  Electrical    World,   New  York   City. 


Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass..  80c. 


10c. 


(2)  Proceedings,       Bngrs.       Club       of    (28)  Journal,      New      Bngland      Water- 


Phila.,    1122    Qirard    St..    Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

(3)  Journal.    Franklin    Inst.,    Philadel- 

phia, Pa.,  60c. 

(4)  Journal,    Western    Soc.    of    Engra.. 

Monadnock  Blk.,  Chicago,  111. 

(5)  Tranacuitiona,     Can.     Soc.     C.     E., 
Montreal.  Que.,  Canada. 


Works  Assoc,  Boston.  Mass.,  $1. 

(29)  Journal,    Society   of   Arts,    London, 

England.  16c. 

(30)  Annalea    des    Travanu:    PubUca    di$ 

Belgique,  Brussels,  Belgium. 

(31)  Annalea  de  I'Aaaoo.  dea  Ing.  Borti$ 

dea    Ecolea    BpMalea    de    Oand, 
Brussels,  Belgium. 


(6)  School    of    Minea    Quarterly,    Co-  (32)  M6moirea    et    Compte    Rendu    dea 

lumbia    Univ..    New    York    City,  Travaiix,      Soc.      Ing.      Civ.     de 

50c.  France,  Paris,  France. 

(7)  Technology    Quarterly,    Mass.    Inst.  (33)  Le  O^ie  Civil,  Paris,  France. 

Tech.,   Boston,  Mass..  76c.  (34)  Portefeuille   Economiquea   dea   Ma-- 

(8)  Stevena  Institute  Indicator,  Stevens  chinea,  Paris,  France. 

Inst..  Hoboken,  N.  J..  60c.  (35)  Nouvellea  Annalea  de  la  ConatruC' 

(9)  Engineering    Magazine,    New    York  tion,  Paris,  France. 

City,  26c.  (37)  Revue  de  M^anigue,  Paris,  France. 

(10)   Caa8ier*8  MagcLzine,  New  York  City,  (38)  Revue    0€n6rale    dea    Chemina    de 


H. 


Fer    et    dea    Tramwaya,    Paris, 
France. 

(40)  Railway  Age,  Chicago,  III.,  10c. 

(41)  Modem    Machinery,    Chicago,    111.,  . 
10c. 

(42)  Proceedinga,  Am.  Inst.  Elec 
Engrs.,  New  York  City,  50c. 

(43)  Annalea  dea  Ponta  et  Chauaaiea, 
Paris,  France. 

(44)  Journal,  Military  Service  Institu- 
tion, Governor's  Island,  New 
York  Harbor,  60c. 

(45)  Minea  and  Minerala,  Scranton,  Pa., 
20c. 

(17)  Street  Railway  Journal,  New  York    (46)   Scientific  American,  New  YotIl    City, 

City,   10c.        •  8c. 

(18)  Railway    and   Engineering   Review,    (47)   Mechanical    Engineer,    Manchester. 

Chicago,  111.,  10c.  England. 

(19)  Scientific      American      Supplement,     (48)    Zeitachrift,    Verein    Deutscher    In- 

New  York   City,   10c.  genleure,  Berlin,  Germany. 

(20)  Iron  Age,  New  York  City,  10c.  (49)   Zeitachrift    fUr    Bauwesen,    Berlin. 

(21)  Railway    Engineer,    London,    Bng-  Germany. 


26c. 

(11)  Enpineering       (London),      W. 

Wiley,  l4ew  York  City,  26c. 

(12)  The     Engineer     (London).      Inter- 

national   News    Co.,    New    York 
City,  85c. 

(13)  Engineering  Newa,  New  York  City, 

16c. 

(14)  The  Engineering  Record,  New  York 

City.  12c. 

(15)  Railroad   Oazette,   New   York    City, 

15c. 

(16)  Engineering    and    Mining    Journal, 

New  York  City,  i5c. 


land,  25c. 

(22)  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review,  Lon- 

don,   England,    25c. 

(23)  Bulletin,   American   Iron   and   Steel 

Assoc,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

(24)  American   Gas  Light  Journal,   New 

York  City,  10c. 

(25)  American      Engineer,      New     York 

City,  20c. 

(26)  Electrical    Review,    London,     Bng- 

land. 


(50)  Stahl   und  Bisen,   DOsseldorf,   Ger- 

many. 

(51)  Deutsche  Bauzeitung,    Berlin,   Ger- 

many. 

(52)  Rigasche    Industrie- Zeitung,    Riga, 

Russia. 

(53)  Zeitschrift,      Oesterreichischer     In- 

genieur  und  Archltekten   Verein. 
Vienna,  Austria. 

(54)  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  B.,  New 

York  City,   $6. 
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(55)  Trana<iction$,  Am.  Soc.  M.  B.,  New 

York  City.  |10. 

(56)  Tranaactiona,      Am.       Inst.      Mln. 

Engrs.,  New  York  City,  $5. 

(57)  Colliery    Qwwdian,    Londonp    Eng- 

land. 

(58)  Proceedinpa,  Eng.  Soc.  W.  Pa.,  808 

Fulton  Bldg.,  Pittsburg.  Pa..  60e. 

(59)  Tranaactiona,  Mining  Inst,  of  Scot- 

land,    London     and     Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne.  England. 

(450)  Municipal      Engineering,      Indian- 

apolis. Ind..  25c 

(451)  Proceedinga,       Western       Railway 

Club,  225  Dearborn  St..  Chicago, 
111.,  26c. 

(62)  Induatrial    World,    59    Ninth    St. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

(63)  Minutea  of  Proceedinga,  Inst  C.  B.. 

London,   Bngland. 

(64)  Poioer,  New  York  City.  20c. 

(65)  Official     Proceedinga,     New     York 

Railroad  Club.   Brooklyn.  N.  Y., 
16c. 

(66)  Joumta  of  Oaa  Lighting,  London. 

Bngland.  16c. 

(67)  Cement     and     Engineering    Newa, 

Chicago,  111.,  25c. 

(jf8)  Mining  Journal,   London.   England. 
(70)  Engineering    Review,     New     York. 
City.  lOc 


71)  Journal,  Iron  and  Steel  Inst..  Lon- 

don, England. 

72)  Electric  Railway  Review,  Chicago. 

111..  10c. 

73)  Electrician,  London,   England,  18c. 

74)  Tranaactiona,     Inst,    of    Min.    and 

Metal.,   London,   England. 

75)  Proceedinga,  Inst,  of  Mech.  Engrs.. 

London,  England. 

76)  Brick,  Chicago.  111..  10c. 

77)  Journal,    Inst.    Elec.    Bngrs..    Lon- 

don. England. 

78)  Baton  und  Eiaen,  Vienna.  Austria. 

79)  Foracherarbeiten,   Vienna.    Austria. 

80)  Toninduatrie-Zeitung,    Berlin.    (3er- 

many. 

81)  Zeitachrift  fUr  ArchiteMur  und  In- 

genieuru?eaen,    Wiesbaden,    Qtr- 
many. 

82)  Dinglera    Polytechniadhea    Joumai, 

Berlin,  (}ermany. 

83)  Progreaaive   Age,   New  York   City. 

16c. 

84)  Le  Ciment,  Paris,  France. 

85)  Proceedinga,  Am.  Ry.  Bns.  and  M. 

of  W.  Assoc.,  (Thicairo,  111. 

86)  En^neering-ContracHng.Chiem^.VL 

87)  Roadmaater  and  Foreman,  Chicago, 

111..  10c. 
(88)  Bulletin   of   the    International   Ry- 
Congress    Assoc.    Brussels,    Bel- 
gium. 


Bridge. 


UST  OP  ARTICLES. 


On  Classiflcation  of  Existing  Bridges.     A.  J.  HImes.     (85)     Vol.  8. 

On  Maintenance  of  Existing  Metal  Bridges.     B.  W.  Ouppy.     (85)     Vol.  8. 

Report  of  Committee  of  the  Amer.  Ry.  Eng.  and  M.  of  W.  Assoc,  on  Wooden  Bridget 

and  Trestles.*     (85)     Vol.  8. 
Design  for  the  Henry  Hudson  Memorial  Bridge;  a  Concrete  Rib  Arch  of  703  Ft 

Span.*     (13)     Nov.  21. 
The  Long  Key  Viaduct;   Description   of  a  Two- Mile  Reinforced  Concrete   Railway 

Viaduct*     Wm.  Mayo  Venable.     (14)     Not.  23. 
The  Manhattan  Approach  of  the  Blackwell's  Island  Bridge.*     (14)     Not.  28. 
Bmpirlcism  and  Error  in  Arch  Design.     Charles  W.  Comstock.     (13)     Not.  28. 
The  PhcenixvlUe  Testimony  In  the  Quebec  Bridge  Inquiry.     (13)     Nov.  28. 
Method  and  Cost  of  Molding  Large  Concrete  Slabs  for  Girder  Bridges.*    (86)    Dec  4. 
The  Queens  Approach  to  the  Blackwell's  Island  Bridge.  New  York.*     (14)     Dec  7. 
Pont  Suspendu  &  Poutres  Raidissantes  et  k  Articulation  MMIane.*     Glsclard.     (43) 

Pt.  8. 
Note  sur  les  Travaux  de  R6fection  du  Tablier  du  Pont  des  Saints-Pftres.*     Plgeaud. 

(43)     Pt.  8. 
Die  Neue  RheinbrUcke  zwischen  Ruhrort  und  Homberg.*      (51)      Serial  beginning 

Nov.  9. 
Die  MarienbrOcke  fiber  den  Wiener  Donaukanal.*     Karl  Rosenberg.      (53)      Serial 

beginning  Nov.  22. 

electrical. 

Power  Work  as  Related  to  Telephone  Communications.     Thomas  Lambert.     (4)     Got 

Characteristics  of  Circuits  Employing  a  Mercury-Arc  Rectifier.*  O.  S.  Beyer.  J.  I- 
Liner  and  A.  J.  Loppln.      (8)     Oct 

The  Relation  between  Polarization  and  the  Corrosion  of  Iron  Pipes  by  Stray  Cur- 
rents.*    Irving  Langmulr.     (8)     Oct. 

An  AnalyHls  of  the  Distribution  Losses  in  a  Large  Central  Station  System.*  L.  L* 
Elden.      (42)      Nov. 

Balancers  Versus  Three-Wire  Dynamos.*  B.  Frankenfleld.  (Abstract  of  paper  read 
before  the  National  Eleo.  LiRht  Ahsoc.)      (73)      Nov.  8. 

The  Starting.  Regulating  and  Stopping  of  Continuous  Current  Motors.*  J.  T.  Mould. 
(Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  Assoc,  of  Engrs.-ln-Charge.)      (73)     Nov.  8. 

Aluminium  as  a  Substitute  for  Copper  for  Electrical  Transmission  Purposes.*  Jobn 
B.  Sparks.     (26)     Serial  beginning  Nov.  15. 

•Illustrated. 
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etoctrlcal-(CoBtiaaed). 

A   Phenomenon  of  Reyolvlns-Field  Generators.*     F.   Punga  anA  W.   Heu.      (27) 

Nov.  16. 
Direct-Current  Turbo-Generators.*     H.   I.  C.  Beyer.      (27)     Nov.   16. 
On  a  Standard  of  Mutual  Inductance.*     Albert  Campbell.     (Absti-act  of  paper  read 

before  the  Royal  Soc.)      (73)     Nov.  22. 
Homsey  New  Telephone  Exchange.*    George  Balchin.     (26)     Nov.  22. 
Power  Plant  Improvements  at  El  Paso.*     (17)     Nov.  23. 
Leakage  Coefficient  of  Induction  Motors.*    R.  B.  Hellmund.     (27)     Nov.  23. 
Rubber  Insulation  for  Conductors.     Fred  J.  Hall.     (27)     Serial  beginning  Nov.  28. 
Characteristics  of  the  Solenoid.     (Charles  R.  Underbill.     (27)     Nov.  23. 
Electric  Power  In  Textfle  Factories.*     W.  B.  Woodhouse.     (Paper  read  before  the 

Bradford  Bug.  Soc.)      (47)     Nov.   23. 
The  Blectromobile  Co.'s  New  Garage.*     (26)     Nov.  29. 
The   Leakage  of  Induction  Motors.*     Rud.   Goldschmidt.      (73)      Serial  beginning 

Nov.  29. 
Transmission  System  and  Sub-Statlons  of  the  Dunedin  City  Corporation.  New  Zea- 
land.*    (27)     Nov.  80. 
Representation  of  Armature  Reaction  of  the  Synchronous  Motor  as  an  Equivalent 

Reactance.*     A.  S.  Langsdorf.     (27)     Nov.  SO. 
Wiring  for  Direct-Current  and  Alternating-Current  Motors.*     Louis  J.  Auerbacher. 

(27)     Dec.  7. 
The  Market  Street  Station  of  the  New  Orleans  Railway  tt  Light  Company.*     <14) 

Dec:  7;  (27)  Dec.  7;  (17)  Dec.  7. 

Marina. 

Ship  Propulsion  by  Internal-Combusticn  Engines.*  A.  Vennell  Coster,  M.  Inst.  Mech. 
E*ngrs.      (10)     Nov. 

The  Cunard  Turbine-Driven  Quadruple- Screw  Atlantic  Liner  Mauretania.*  (11) 
Nov.  8. 

The  Production  of  Steel  Ingots  for  Large  Crank-Shafts.*  A.  Wiecke.  (Paper  read 
before  the  SchlflTbautechnischen  Gesellschaft.)      (22)     Serial  beginning  Nov.  8. 

Builders'  Trials  of  Curtis  Turbine  Steamer  Creole.*  Chas.  B.  Edwards.  (Abstract 
from  Journal  Amer.   Soc.   Naval  Engrs.      (11)     Nov.  16. 

New  Works  on  the  Clyde.*      (Shipbuilding.)      (12)     Nov.  15. 

H.  M.  Torpedo-Boat  Destroyer  Mohawk.     (11)     Nov.  22. 

Fire  Boat  Protection,  Considered  from  the  Viewpoint  of  th%  Fireman  and  the  Engi- 
neer.*    Edward  F.  Croker.     (19)     Nov.  23. 

The  American  Fleet  from  an  English  Point  of  View.*     Archibald  S.  Hurd.    (10)    Dec. 

Beltrag  zur  Theorie  des  Schiflswidersiandes.     H.  Lorenz.     (48)     Nov.  16. 

Mechanical. 

Cost  of  Steam  Shovel  Work.*     John  C.  Sesser.     (85)     Vol.  8. 

A  Study  of  the  Heat-Losses  in  a  Gasoline  Engine.*  Arthur  J.  Wood.  (Paper  read 
before  the  Amer.  Assoc,  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci.)     (8)     Oct. 

Acetylene  Lighting  and  Storing.     (8)     Oct. 

The  Nature  of  True  Boiler  Efficiency.*  Walter  T.  Ray  and  Henry  Kreisinger.  (4) 
Oct. 

The  Present  Status  of  the  Producer-Gas  Power  Plant  in  the  United  States.*  Robert 
Hey  wood  Fernald.     (4)     Oct. 

The  Ratio  of  Heating  Surface  to  Grate  Surface  as  a  Factor  in  Power  Plant  Design.* 
Walter  S.  Flnlay,  Jr.     (42)     Nov. 

Coke  Drawing  Machines  and  other  Machinery  for  Use  at  the  Ovens  in  the  Manufac- 
ture of  Coke.*     Walter  W.  MacFarren.     (58)     Nov. 

The  Utilization  of  the  Waste  Gases  of  Blast  Furnaces  and  of  Coke  Ovens  in  Metal- 
lurgical Works.*    Leon  Greiner.     (10)     Nov. 

By-Product  Recovery  Gas  Producer  Plants.*  H.  A.  Humphrey,  M.  Inst  M.  B.  (10) 
Nov. 

Power  Gas  from  Bituminous  Coal.*     Elbert  A.  Harvey.     (10)     Nov. 

The  Suction  Gas  Producer.*     F.  J.  Rowan,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.     (10)     Nov. 

Large  Gas  and  Steam  Engines.*     W.  H.  Booth,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.      (10)     Nov. 

Recent  Applications  of  Gas  Power.*     J.  R.  Blbbins.     (10)     Nov. 

Producer-Gas  Composition  and  its  Influence  on  the  Performance  of  Suction-Producer 
Plants.*     Godfrey  M.  S.  Tait.     (10)     Nov. 

The  Gasoline  Automobile.*     Forrest  R.  Jones.     (10)     Nov. 

Gas  Hygiene  and  Ventilation.  J.  H.  Brearley.  (Paper  read  at  the  Manchester  Gas 
Exhibition.)     (66)     Nov.  6. 

Motor  Car  Exhibition  at  Olympla.*  (12)  Serial  beginning  Nov.  16;  (11)  Serial 
beginning  Nov.  16. 

Some  Grinding  Problems.     H.  Darbyshlre.     (11)     Nov.  15. 

The  Ziegler  System  of  Peat  Utilisation.*     (11)     Nov.  15. 

Filling  Balloons.*     W.  A.  Baehr.     (83)     Nov.  16. 

Foundry  Design  and  Equipment.*     A.  R.  Bellamy.     (47)     Nov.  16. 

Gas  Power  as  a  Factor  in  Mine  Economics  *     Archibald  Burnett.     (16)     Nov.  16. 

The  Mechanical  Equipment  of  the  North  American  Cold-Storage  Building,  Chicago.* 
(14)     Nov.  16. 

*  Illustrated. 
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Mechanical — ( Cont  lotted ) . 

Changes  at  the  Croydon  Gas  Company's  Works ;  Novelty  between  the  Retort-HouMS 

and  the  Gasholders.*     (66)     Nov.  26. 
Chemical  Changes  Occurring  during  Carbonization  in  Horizontal.  Inclined  and  Ver- 
tical  Retorts.     Harold  G.   Colman.      (Paper  read   before   the  Manchester   and 

District  Junior  Gas  Assoc.)      (66)     Nov.  26. 
The  Illinois  Steel  Company's  New  Rail  Mill.*     (20)     Nov.  28. 
Friction   and   Lubrication.*     J.   T.   Nlcolson.      (Paper  read  before  the  Manchester 

Assoc,   of  Engrs.)      (12)      Serial   beginning  Nov.   29;    (47)    Serial   beginning 

Nov.  30. 
The  Mechanical  Plant  of  the  Boston  Herald.*    Howard  S.  Knowlton.     (14)     Nov.  SO. 
New  Mechanical  Equipment  of  the  Enlarged  Tribune  Building,  New  York.*      (14) 

Nov.  80. 
Blast  for  Cupolas.*     E.  L.  Rhead.     (47)     Nov.  80. 
A  Large  Coal-Storage  Wharf  at  Superior.  Wisconsin.*     (14)     Nov.  30. 
Gasoline  Engines   for  Automobiles;   a  Comparison   of  the  Four- (Cylinder   and   Six- 
Cylinder  Vertical  Types.*     David  Fergusson.     (10)     Dec. 
Mechanical  Stoking  on  Locomotives  and  Marine  Boilers.*     C.  S.  Vesey-Brown,  M. 

Inst.  C.  E.     (10)     Dec. 
Pulverized  Coal  and  its  Industrial  Applications.*     William  D.  Bnnls.      (9)      Serial 

beginning  Dec. 
Smoke  Prevention   in  Cities.      (Abstract  of  report  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Syracuse.)      (20)     Dec.  5. 
Some  Engineering  Features  of  the  Parsons  Shops  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  A  Texas 

Ry.*      (14)     Dec.  7. 
A  Modern  Boiler  Shop  Essential.*     (Oxy- acetylene  apparatus.)     Harry-Ruck-Keene. 

(Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  Inst,  of  Marine  Bngrs.)      (18)     Dec.  7. 
D^veloppement   des  Turbines   k   Vapeur   d'Echappement.*      M.-A.   Rateau.      (Paper 

read  before  the  Soc.  Beige  des  Ingfinleurs  et  des  Industriels.)      (37)     Oct. 
Turbine  ft  Vapeur  de  700  Chevaux.*     (34)     Nov. 
Moulage  M6canique  des  Baignoires  en  Fonte  par  le  Systdme  P.  Dupont.     H.  Mamy. 

(33)     Nov.  2. 
La  Distribution  du  Gaz  d'Eclairage  dans  la  Banlieue  de  Paris.*     F.  Claudet.     (33) 

Nov   9 
Etat  Actuel  de  I'Industrie  de  I'Aluminium.*     Robert  Pltaval.      (33)      Serial  begin- 
ning" Nov.  16. 
Installations   pour   I'Epuration   des  Gaz   de  Hants  Fourneaux,   Systdme   Zschocke.* 

Wolf.     (33)     Nov.  16. 
Les  Stations  Centrales  de  Distribution  de  Froid.*     J.  de  Loverdo.      (33)      Nov.  23. 
Stau-    und    Regelvorrichtungen    bei    Dampfrdrdermaschlnen.*       Grunewald.       (48) 

Serial  beginning  Nov.  2. 
Untersuchung  einer  Mittelbaren   Dampfmaschinen-regelung.*      W.   Gensecke.      (48) 

Serial  beginning  Nov.  16. 
Die  Aufschllesung  der  Nlckelerzlagerst&tten  in  Neukaledonien.*     G.  Dieterich.     (48) 

Serial  beginning  Nov.  16. 

Metallurgical. 

The  Electrolytic  Treatment  of  Galena.     Edward  F.  Kern  and  Herbert  S.  Auerbach. 

(6)     Nov. 
Vanadium  Steel.*     J.  Kent  Smith.      (25)     Dec. 
Lead  Smelting  in  Utah ;  a  Description  of  the  Methods  in  Use  at  Bingham  Junction 

and  at  Murray.*     Robert  B.  Brlnsmade.     (45)     Dec. 
Zur  Metallographie  des  Roheisens.     E.  Heyn  and  O.  Bauer.      (50)     Serial  beginning 

Oct.  30. 
Der  Elektrische  Induktlonsofen  nach  dem  System  R5chling-Rodenhauser.     H.  Wed- 
ding.    (50)     Nov.  6. 
Beitrag  zur  Entschweflung  des  Eisens  im  Kjellinschen  Induktlonsofen.     A.  Schmid. 

(50)     Nov.  6. 
Temperaturspannungen  in  einer  Kreisformigen  Platte.     Max   Ensslln.     (82)    Serial 

beginning  Nov.  9. 
Qualitative   Arbeit   In   der   Stahlerzeugung   und   Elektrisches   Schmelzverfahren.     O. 

Thallner.     (50)     Serial  beginning  Nov.  20. 
Ueber  den  Binfluss  Zusammengesetzter  Spannungen  auf  die  Elastischen  Eigenschaften 

von  Stahl.     Ewald  E.  Hancock.     (82)     Nov.  28. 

Military. 

Rifled  Artillery.*     A.  G.  Greenhill.      (12)     Serial  beginning  Nov.  22. 

A  Comparison  between  French  and  English  Artillery.     Gustave  Canet.      (Abstract 

of  paper  read  before  the  Inst,  of  Jun.  Engrs.)      (47)   Nov.  23;   (11)  Nov.  22; 

(12)  Nov.  22. 

Mining. 

Mine  Surveying ;  with  Special  Reference  to  Shaft  Surveying.*     C.  B.  Morrison.     (6) 

Nov. 
Long  Range  v.  Short  Range  Trip  Gears  for  Winding  Engines.*     R.  H.  Collingham. 

(12)     Nov.  8. 


*Illustrated. 
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Mloing— (Contlnned) . 

An  BIectricall7  Equipped  Lead  Mine.*     Henry  FI07,  Assoc.  Am.  Inst.  E.  B.      (13) 

Not.  14. 
Dredging  Beach  Oravel  Deposits  near  Nome.*    John  Power  Hutchlns.     (16)    Nov.  23. 
Suhstltutlon  of  Steel  for  Tlmher  in  Mines.*    R.  B.  Woodworth.     (45)     Dec. 
The  Braden  Copper  Mines  In  Chile.*     William  Braden.     (16)     Dec.  7. 

Mlicellaiieoas. 

The  Estimation  of  Costs  in  General  Engineering  Work.  F.  T.  Clapham.  (Paper 
read  before  the  Birmingham  Assoc,  of  Mech.  Engrs.)      (22)     Nov.  8. 

Lies  Salalres  k  Prime.*     Paul  Lecler.     (32)     Aug. 

Thdorie  G4n6rale  des  Abaques  d'AUgnement  de  Tout  Ordre.*  J.  Clark  and  Maurice 
d'Ocagne.     (37)     Oct. 

MttiilcipAl. 

Road  Hardening  and  Dust  Prevention  about  Boston.     (14)     Nov.  23. 

Fire  Boat  Protection,  Considered  from  the  Viewpoint  of  the  Fireman  and  the  Engi- 
neer.*    Edward  F.  Croker.     (19)     Nov.. 23. 

The  Construction  and  Repair  Diyision  of  the  City  of  Chicago.  William  D.  Barber, 
M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.     (13)     Dec  6. 

RallroMl. 

Report  of  Committee  of  the  Amer.  Ry.  Eng.  and  M.  of  W.  Assoc,  on  Ties.     (85) 

Vol.  8. 
Comparative  Value  of  Cross-Ties  of  Different  Material.    W.  C.  Gushing.    (85)    Vol.  8. 
Report  of  Committee  of  the  Amer.  Ry.  Eng.  and  M.  of  W.  Assoc,  on  Signs,  Fences 

and  Cattle-Guards.*     (85)     Vol.  8. 
Report  of  the  Conmiittee  of  the  Amer.  Ry.  Eng.  and  M.  of  W.  Assoc,  on  Track.* 

(85)     Vol.  8. 
Drainage  of  Soft  Spots  in  Old  Roadbed.*     W.  M.  Dawley.     (85)     Vol.  8. 
Report  of  Committee  of  the  Amer.  Ry.  Eng.  and  M.  of  W.  Assoc,  on  Ballasting.* 

(85)      Vol.    8. 
A  Study  of  the  Stresses  Existing  in  Track  Superstructure  and  Rational  Design  Baaed 

Thereon.*     O.  E.  Selby.     (85)     Vol.  8. 
Report  of  Committee  of  the  Amer.  Ry.  Eng.  and  M.  of  W.  Assoc,  on  Signaling  and 

Interlocking.     (85)     Vol.  8. 
Standard   Specifications  for  Mechanical  Interlocking  and  Material  for  Construction 

Work.      (85)     Vol.  8. 
Report  of  Committee  of  the  Amer.  Ry.  Eng.  and  M.  of  W.  Assoc,  on  the  Economics 

of  Railway  Location.*     (85)     Vol.  8. 
Report  of  Committee  of  the  Amer.  Ry.  Eng.  and  M.  of  W.  Assoc,  on  Buildings.* 

(85)     Vol.  8. 
Report  of  Committee  of  the  Amer.  Ry.  Eng.  and  M.  of  W.  Assoc,  on  Roadway.     (85) 

Vol.  8.  «.  ,    „ 

The  Requisite  Waterway  for  Railroad  Culverts.*     H.  W.  Parkhurst.     (85)     Vol.  8. 
methods  of  Electric  Lighting  for  Railway  Trains.*     Dugald  Jackson.     (4)     Oct. 
lilachlne  Molding  for  Railroad  Castings.*     E.  Ronceray.     (65)     Oct. 
The  Evolution  of  the  Lighting  of  Passenger  Carriages  on  the  Prussian  and  Hessian 

State   Rallwaye.*     Wedler.     (Tr.   from   Organ  filr  die  Fortachritte  dea  Sisen- 

bahnwesena.)      (88)     Nov. 
Trials   with   Chimneys   and   Blast-Pipes   on   Locomotives.*      E.    Hdhn.      (Tr.    from 

Schweizeriache  Bauzeitung.)      (88)     Nov. 
Audible  Distant  Signals  on  the  Great  Western.*     (15)     Nov.  15. 
The  Relation  between  the  Condition  of  Motive  Power  and  its  Repair.*     Cllve  Hast- 
ings.    (15)     Nov.  15. 
Lateral  Thrust  of  Car  Wheels  against  the  Rail.*     George  I.  Fowler.     (Report  made 

to  the  Schoeh  Steel  Wheel  Company.)      (15)     Nov.  16. 
Balanced  Compound  Atlantic  Locomotive  for  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  ft  St.  Paul.* 

(15)     Nov.  15. 
New  Locomotives  for  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis.*     (40)     Nov.  16. 
Corrugations  on  the  Upper  Surface  of  Rail  Heads.*      (Abstract  'from  Zeitachrift  fUr 

Kleinbahnen.)      (73)     Nov.  16. 
Eight-Coupled  Mineral  Locomotives;  Hull  and  Bamsley  Railway.*      (11)     Nov.  15. 
High-Speed  Cars  for  the  Aurora,  Elgin  ft  Chicago  Railroad.*     (72)     Nov.  16. 
The  Rex,  Red  Cliff  Double  Track  Construction  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  R.  R.* 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Tests  of  Lateral  Rail  Pressures.      (40)   Nov.  22;    (17) 

The  Present  Status  of  Mechanical  Refrigeration  in  Railroad  Work.     Jos.  H.  Hart. 

(15)   Nov.  22;   (9)  Dec. 
Ten-Wheel  Locomotive  with  Superheater  for  the  Canadian  Pacific*     (15)     Nov.  22. 
ProDOsed  Standard  Rail  Sections  of  the  American  Railway  Association.     (15)   Nov. 

22;   (18)  Nov.  23;  (40)  Nov.  22 ;  (20)  Nov.  28.       ^  ,     „     ^      ^      ,       ^  „ 
Cost  of  Ballasting  Old  Track  and  Renewing  Ties.     (Report  to  Roadmasters'  and  M. 

of  W.  Assoc.)      (15)     Nov.  22. 

*IUu8trated. 
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RuilnNul— (Coat  lotted } . 

uSiS?  piniSi'^S.  ®*i?^*^L°?  **12  Philadelphia  &  Western.-*     (IS)     Nov.  22. 
Union  Pacific  Gasoline  Motor  Cars.*     (18)     Nov.  23. 

T^^^^l?***^'^  «'  15®  Correct  Braking  Power  to  be  Applied  to  Electric  Cars  and 

Locomotives.     H.  M.  Prevost  Murphy.     (72)     Nov.  23. 
Locomotives  for  South  Manchurian  Railroads.*     (18)     Nov.  23:    (15)  Dec    6 
Methods^and  Costs  of  Bxcavatlng  Granite  in  Open  Cuts  on  the  Grand  T^S  Pacific 

^°'"^iYan?e*2''  ?W)^^  nSv.^Ss*^*"""'*  Locomotive  for  the  Paris-Orleans  Railway  of 
Tank  Locomotive  for  the  Midland  Railway.*     (15)     Nov.  29. 
Pistons  and  Valves  for  Superheated  Steam.*     (15)     Nov.  29. 
The  Beech  Grove  Shops  of  the  Big  Four.*     (15)     Nov.  29. 
The  Mttnster-Schlucht  Electric  Railway.*     B.  Ommeganck.     (15)     Nov   29 
The  New  Union  Station  at  Washington:*     (12)     Nov   29 

Steel  Rails.  FrMklin  B  Abbott.  (Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  Central  Ry. 
Nov   21    ^  ^  '    ^*®^    ^°''-   ^^''    (^>    Nov.   29;    (20)    Nov.   14?  (f/) 

Grade  Crossing  Abolition  at  Newton  Highlaads  and  Newton  Centre^  Mass.*     Walter 

Lr.  wnitney.     (14)     Nov.  30. 
The  Fort  Dodge,  Des  Moines  &  Southern  Railway  of  Iowa.*      (17)   Nov.  30-    (27) 

Nov.  80.  ' 

The  Indianapolis  ft  Louisville  1  200-Volt  Railway.*     (72)     Nov.  30. 
m '*"^®®^  Passenger  Locomotive,  Southern  Pacific  Company.*      (25)     Dec 
Ten-Wheel  Locomotive  for  General  Service,  Delaware  &  Hudson  Company.*      (25) 

Steel  Passenger  Equipment;  the  Underframe.*  Charles  B.  Barba  and  Marvin 
Singer.     (25)     Dec.  -*•*▼»« 

Cost  of  Making  Railway  Embankments  with  Wheelbarrows,  showing  the  Economy 

of  Piece  Work.     Wilmer  Waldo.     (86)     Dec.  4. 
The  Loetschberg  Tunnel  and  its  Relation  to  Alpine  Railway  Routes.*     (13)     Dec.  5. 
The  Readvllle  Locomotive  Repair  Shops.*     (20)  Dec.  5;  (15)  Dec.  6;  (40)  Dec.  6; 

(18)  Dec.  7. 
The  Milwaukee  Northern  Railway.*     (72)  Dec.  7;   (17)  Dec.  7. 
Die  Wiederherstellung  des  Tunnels  bei  Altenbeken.*     Pratt  and  Gluth.     (49)     Vol. 

10  and  11,  1907. 
Das  Lokomotlvwesen  bei  der  Great  Central  Railway  of  England.*     Charles  S.  Lake. 

(48)      Nov.    2. 

Die  Elektrlschen  Bahnen  Nordamerikas.*  Wilhelm  Reinhart.  (53)  Serial  begin- 
ning Nov.  8. 

ZugfOrderung  mit  mittlerer  Reibschiene,  Bauart  Hanscotte.*  R.  Bonnin.  (48) 
Nov.  23. 

Railroad,  Street. 

Track  Construction  in  Some  Southern  Cities.*     (17)     Nov.  23. 

The  New  Sullivan  Square  Elevated  Storage  Yard  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway.* 
(17)     Nov.  23. 

Tramway  Brake  Developments  In  Leeds.*     (26)  Nov.  29 ;   (73)  Nov.  29. 

Foundation  Brake-Gear  Design  for  Electric  Railway  Cars.*  Pred  Heckler.  (Paper 
read  before  the  Central  Elec.  Ry.  Assoc.)      (17)     Nov.  30. 

Die  Elektrlschen  Bahnen  Nordamerikas.*  Wilhelm  Reinhart.  (53)  Serial  begin- 
ning Nov.  8. 

Sanitary. 

The  Use  of  Small  Pumping  Plants  In  Connection  with  Sewerage  Systems ;  Descrip- 
tion of  Newton  Sewerage  Pumping  Plant.*  Irving  T.  Farnham.  (Paper  read 
before  the  Boston  Soc.  of  Civ.  Engrs.)      (1)     Oct. 

Sewage  Disposal  for  Institutions  and  Small  Communities.*  Theodore  Horton.  (A 
paper  read  before  the  Conference  of  N.  Y.  San.  Ofllcers.)      (60)     Nov. 

Land  Reclamation  in  Holland.     (12)     Serial  beginning  Nov.  16. 

A  Short  Method  of  .Recomputing  Sewer  Discharges  for  a  Changed  Value  of  n  in 
Kutter's  Formula.*     G.  S.  Coleman.  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.     (13)     Nov.  21. 

A  Large  Reinforced  Concrete  Sewer  in  the  Borough  of  Queens,  New  York  City.* 
(14)     Nov.  30. 
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OVERHEAD   CONSTRUCTION  FOR  HIGH-TENSION 
ELECTRIC  TRACTION  OR  TRANSMISSION. 


Bt  R.  D.  Coombs^  Assoc.  M.  Ah.  Soo.  C.  £. 
To  BE  Presented  Febeuart  5th,  1908. 


A  proper  regard  for  the  safety  of  the  public,  and  the  gn^eat  neoes- 
sity,  from  an  operating  standpoint,  of  uninterrupted  seryice  on  power- 
transmission  lines  and  the  railroad  or  other  lines  they  cross,  demand 
the  most  reliable  type  of  construction. 

^'Crossing  spans,"  being  relatively  few  in  number  and  relatively 
great  in  importance,  should  be  built  in  the  best  manner  possible,  and 
without  the  same  consideration  of  cost  as  that  which  is  proper  for  a 
line  on  private  right  of  way. 

The  choice  of  a  type  of  construction  for  transmission  companies, 
on  private  right  of  way,  may  be  said  to  depend  on  the  cost  of  con- 
struction versus  the  cost  of  interruptions  to  service,  and  maintenance. 
This  is  also  true,  though  to  a  less  extent,  of  certain  classes  of  railroad 
power  lines. 

Where  transmission-company  power  lines  cross  railroads,  or  when 
high-tension  wires  are  used  by  railroads  for  purposes  of  electric  trac- 
tion, the  cost  of  failures  of  construction  will  be  found  to  exceed  the 
additional  cost  of  good  construction. 

NoTV.— These  papers  are  Issued  before  the  date  set  for  presentation  and  discussion. 
Correspondence  is  invited  from  those  who  canDOt  be  present  at  the  meetinir,  and  may  be 
sent  by  mail  to  the  Secretary.  Discussion,  either  oral  or  written,  will  be  published  in  a 
subsequent  number  of  Procetdings,  and,  when  finally  closed,  the  papers,  with  discussion  in 
full,  win  bs  published  in  TransactionB. 
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Interruptions  of  service  on  transmission  lines,  and  accidental  con- 
tact with  other  lines,  can  usually  be  charged  to  the  following  causes: 

1st. — Short-circuiting  by  birds,  branches,  kites  or  other  object? 

spanning  the  wires; 
2d. — ^Burning  cross-arms  or  pins  by  discharges  from  the  power 

line; 
3d. — ^Fires  burning  wooden  poles; 
4th. — Failures  due  to  lightning; 
6th. — Electrical  failure  of  insulators; 
6th. — Careless  or  malicious  breaking  of  insulators ; 
7th. — Failures  due  to  wind  and  ice  storms,  or  to  floods. 

Short-circuiting,  while  not  eliminated,  will  be  reduced  as  much  as 
appears  to  be  practicable  by  spacing  the  wires  not  less  than  30  in«  apart 
and  cutting  back  standing  timber  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
line. 

The  burning  of  pins  or  pole^  will  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  steel 
superstructures  and  metallic  pins. 

Steel  superstructures  will  not  be  in  danger  from  lightning,  and  the 
addition  of  a  ground  wire  above  the  power  wires  should  lessen  the 
likelihood  of  other  lightning  troubles  on  the  line. 

The  electrical  failure  of  insulators  is  mainly  a  question  of  cost. 

Malicious  injury  cannot  be  guarded  against,  but  may  be  lessened 
by  a  campaign  of  education. 

Mechanical  failures,  due  to  storms,  may  be  guarded  against  in  the 
design;  and  a  properly  designed  structure  may  be  considered  as  secure 
as  other  forms  of  steel  construction. 

Ice  Load. — Depending  on  the  climate,  allowance  must  be  made  for 
accumulations  of  sleet  upon  all  wires  and  superstructures.  The  latest 
practice  regarding  sleet  loads  varies  from  no  load  to  a  thickness  of  1  in. 
Experience  with  telephone  and  telegraph  lines  indicates  that  sleet 
formation  ranges  from  a  thin  fllm  to  a  hollow  cylinder  2i  in.  in 
diameter  and  i  in.  thick.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  these  large 
formations  are  not  continuous,  or  do  not  remain  in  place  during  high 
winds. 

The  weight  of  sleet,  particularly  the  larger  formations — which  may 
be  partly  snow — should  be  assumed  as  somewhat  l^s  than  that  of 
clear  ice.    It  will  be  noted  that  a  thickness  of  i  in.  of  ice  is  hereafter 
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assumed  to  remain  in  place  during  a  high  wind,  the  weight  being  as- 
sumed as  0.033  lb.  per  cu.  in. 

Wind  Loads, — "No  exact  specification  for  wind  pressure  has,  as  yet, 
been  very  generally  accepted.  Perhaps  the  most  common  method  has 
been  to  adopt  pressures  of  from  30  to  50  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  as  required  by 
bridge  specifications,  and  modify  them  for  cylindrical  surfaces.  In 
reality,  these  wind  pressures,  as  used  in  bridge  practice,  include  an 
allowance  for  vibration,  and  are  not  considered  as  likely  to  act  over  ex- 
tended surfaces. 

Since  the  publication  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  law  for  the  pressures 
exerted  by  moving  fluids — which,  for  wind  pressures,  may  be  reduced 
to  the  form :  v- 

^        370 

in  which  P  =  pressure,  in  pounds  per  square  foot, 

and  V  =  velocity,  in  miles  per  hour — 

many  investigators  have  experimented,  with  a  view  to  the  determination 

of  values  for  the  constant,  K,    For  normal  pressures  against  thin  flat 

surfaces,*  most  of  the  results  indicate  values  between: 

P  =  0.0035  V^ (1) 

and  P  =  0.0049  V^ (2) 

These  formulas,  modified  to  apply  to  cylindrical  surfaces,  become 

P  =  0.0021  72 (3) 

and  P  =  0.0029  V^ (4) 

The  Berlin-Zpssen  high-speed  tests,  in  which  wind  pressures  against 
trains  were  measured,  gave  the  formula : 

P  =  0.0027  y2 
and,  using  a  rounded  "nose"  on  the  forward  end: 

P  =  0.0025  72 
In  1903-04,  at  Niagara  Falls,  Mr.  H.  W.  Buckf  conducted  a  series 
of  tests  on  a  stranded  cable  having  a  span  of  950  ft.  Dynamometers 
attached  to  the  center  of  the  cable  gave  direct  readings  of  the  wind 
pressures  occurring  in  conjunction  with  velocities  indicated  by  a 
Government  standard  anemometer,  also  placed  at  the  center  of  the 
fipan. 

The  following  limiting  conditions  are  to  be  noted: 

The  maximum  velocity  observed  was  40  miles  per  hour  (indi» 
cated). 

*  See  Report  of  the  Special  Army  Engineer  Board,  U.  8.  War  Department,  Sept.  9, 18M. 
t'*The  Use  of  Aluminum  as  an  Electrical  Conductor/'  by  H.  W.  Buck,  Intematiooal 
Electrical  Congreei,  1904. 
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The  single  anemometer  used  registered  velocities  at  the  center 
of  the  span,  and  gave  no  indication  of  the  velocities  at 
other  points. 

It  is  probable  that  the  stranded  cable  gave  slightly  higher  results 
than  would  be  the  case  with  a  solid  wire. 


These  tests  give  the  following  formula: 

P  =  0.0026  7*.. 


(5) 


Omitting  from  consideration  the  effects  of  tornadoes  and  cyclones, 
it  is  necessary  to  determine,  or  assume,  the  maximum  velocity  of  the 
wind,  for  general  practice  or  for  any  particular  locality.  Many  of 
the  results  of  anemometer  tests  may  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  owing 
to  imperfect  apparatus,  it  being  very  probable  that  some  previously 
recorded  pressures  should  be  reduced  from  10  to  25%,  to  be  comparable 
with  those  obtained  by  modem  instruments. 

Table  1  (XJ.  S.  Weather  Bureau)  shows  the  equivalent  "actual" 
velocities  corresponding  to  those  "indicated"  by  anemometer  readings. 


TABLE  1. 


Indicated  Velocity, 
In  DiUes  per  hoar. 

Actual  Velocity,  in 
miles  per  hour. 

Indicated  Velocity, 
in  miles  per  hour. 

1 

Actual  Velocity,  in 
miles  per  hour. 

0 
10 

au 

80 

40 
CO 

0. 

9.6 
17.8 
SJ5.7 
88.8 
40.8 

1 

00 
70 
80 
90 

48.0 
66.S 
08.2 
fl9.8 

♦100 

•76.2 

The  records  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau — omitting  tor- 
nadoes, cyclones,  and  violent  gales  occurring  in  some  particularly  ex- 
posed situations — ^give  a  maximum  indicated  velocity  of  100  miles 
per  hour.  The  records  at  Bidston  Observatory  (Liverpool,  England), 
from  1884  to  1888,  give,  as  a  maximum  of  ten  severe  storms,  an 
actual  velocity  of  78  miles  per  hour. 

Table  2  shows  the  maximum  velocities  observed  at  a  number  of 
stations  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau: 

*  Added  by  comparison. 
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TABLE  2. 

Observatory. 

Period. 

Maximum 

Velocity 

Indicated. 

Observatory 

Period. 

1894-1908 
1«7«-1907 
1894-1908 
1878-1907 
1894-1908 

Maximum 

Velocity 

Indicated. 

Chicago,  111 

1871-1900 
I8n-1907 
1894-1908 
1871-1907 
1878-1907 

91) 
90 

84 
^0 
78 

SfiVfLnnah,  f^A. ......... 

76 

Buffaro.N.Y. .;;;;;;;;; 

GkUveston,  Tex 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak 

Boston,  Mass 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.. 

7S 

7S 

NewrYork,  N.  Y 

Eastport,  Me 

72 
60 

Table  3  shows  the  three  highest  indicated  velocities  recorded  by 
the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  at  the  New  York  City  station,  in 
each  year,  from  1884  to  1906.  The  station  was  moved  in  March,  1896, 
from  the  Manhattan  Life  Building  to  the  present  location  at  100 
Broadway;  the  latter  is  evidently  a  more  exposed  position,  as  shown 
by  the  abrupt  rise  in  velocities  after  1896.  The  maximum  velocity 
of  80  miles  per  hour  occurred  during  a  sleet  storm. 

TABLE  3. 


Year. 


1884 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 

1890 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
G 
7 
8 
0 

1900 
1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 


Date. 


Oct.  18 

Jan.  17 

Feb.  2n 

Dec.  29 

Jan.  26 

Jan.  17 

Jan.  22 

Dec.  80 

Jan.  26 

Au«r.  29 

Apr.  11 

Dec.  27 

Mar.  4 

Jan.  IK 

Dec.  4 

Mar.  20 

Oct.  16 

Nov.  26 

Mar.  19 

July  2 

Apr.  16 

Dec.  10 

Mar.  10 


Maximum 
Velocity. 


44 

fiO 
64 
SO 
60 
50 
55 
58 
49 
54 
48 
78 
72 
60 
78 
80 
76 
72 
74 
72 
73 
61 
64 


Date. 

Maximum 
Velocity. 

Feb. 

20 

40 

Dec. 

7 

60 

I    Mar. 

2 

64 

Nov 

16 

48 

Mar. 

5 

52 

Feb. 

1 

48 

Dec. 

17 

48 

Mar. 

14 

45 

Mar. 

11 

40 

Jan. 

1 

48 

Oct. 

10 

48 

>lar. 

28 

64 

Feb. 

7 

65 

Feb. 

6 

60 

Sep. 

7 

72 

'    Jab. 

26 

66 

Nov. 

2^ 

76 

Jan. 

19 

72 

Jan. 

1 

74 

Feb. 

5 

72 

Sep. 
Feb. 

16 

68 

7 

61 

Jan. 

6 

61 

Date. 


Maximum 
Velocity. 


Dec. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Dec. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Aug. 

Sep. 

Oc  . 

Nov. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Sep. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Feb. 


9 

40 

10 

48 

9 

44 

12 

46 

18 

60 

26 

48 

6 

45 

11 

44 

5 

40 

13 

48 

12 

48 

4 

62 

80 

56 

17 

60 

11 

65 

27 

64 

96 

76 

5 

70 

2 

74 

17 

65 

8 

65 

10 

66 

28 

50 

Table  4  is  a  record,  by  months,  of  the  number  of  different  12-hour 
periods  during  which  a  maximum  velocity  of  60  miles,  or  more,  was 
observed  at  the  New  York  City  station,  from  1895  to  1906,  inclusive. 
Inasmuch  as  a  maximum  occurring  late  in  one  period  and  another 
early  in  the  following  period  are  both  entered,  a  few  of  the  entries  rep- 
resent the  effects  of  the  same  storm. 

Tables  3  and  4  indicate  that,  for  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City: 

The  maximum  velocities  occur  during  the  winter  months,  when 
sleet  may  be  on  the  wires. 
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Indicated  velocities  of  more  than  80  miles  per  hour  will  rarely, 
if  ever,  occur  during  the  life  of  a  given  structure. 

Indicated  velocities  of  from  65  to  76  miles  per  hour  may  be 
expected  several  times  each  year,  though  much  less  fre- 
quently in  conjunction  with  sleet. 

TABLE  4. 


Month. 

ijmiOATBD  Velocities 

»,  nv  MILKS  PE&  hour: 

Totals. 

60 

» 
7 
8 

61 

8 
2 

•  •  •  • 

1 

6a 

•  ■  ■  • 

2 

1 

•  •  •  a 

1 

68 
2 

64 
2 

66 



1 
2 

1 

66 

4 

2 

1 

67 

68 

70 

72 

1 

1 
8 

73 

■  •  a  • 

•  ■  •  ■ 

•  ■  •  • 

1 

74 

1 
1 

1 

76 

1 

78 

80 

JOD 

18 

Feb 

1  1    6 

2  '    2 

2 

2 

1 

8 

1 

81 

Mar 

1 

17 

Apr 

1 

•  •  •  ■ 

8 

May 

1 
1 

1 

3 

June 

1 
1 

1 

, , , , 

1 

8 

July 

2 

1 

....!.... 

4 

Aug 

1 

•  •  ■  ' 
1 

1 
1 

•  •  •  • 

1 

8 

Sept 

2 

1 

1 



6 

Oct 

1 
4 
6 

86 

1 

■  •  •  ■ 

J 
8 

1 
1 

8 

Nov 

2 

1 

8 

*  •  •  • 

2 
9 

2 
8 

18 

1 

1 

10 

i 

1 

10 

1 
1 

8 

1 

18 

Dec 

1 
5 

•  •  •  • 

4 

1 
1 

18 

9 

2 

4 

4 

Totals 

1 

122 

Assuming  an  indicated  velocity  of  100  miles  per  hour,  or  an  actual 
velocity  of  76.2  miles  per  hour,  Equations  3  and  4  become: 

P  =  12.19  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  projected  area (6) 

and  P  =  16.84  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  projected  area (7) 

while  Equation  6  becomes: 

P  =  14.51  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  projected  area (8) 

Equation  8  is  a  mean  of  Equations  6  and  7. 

On  long  spans,  the  maximum  pressure  at  one  point  may  be  con- 
siderably^ in  excess  of  the  equivalent  uniform  pressure  along  the  wire, 
while  very  short  spans  may  be  exposed  to  the  maximum  pressure 
throughout  their  length.  In  the  absence  of  a  formula  in  which  the 
length  of  span  enters  as  a  factor,  Equation  5  may  be  regarded  as  ap- 
proximately correct. 

In  view  of  the  rare,  if  not  improbable,  occurrence  of  velocities 

greater  than  90  miles  per  hour,  "indicated,"  and  the  further  improb- 
ability of  such  winds  accompanying  sleet  storms,  or  of  the  sleet  re- 
maining in  place.  Equations  9  and  10  seem  to  be  reasonable  for  gen- 
eral use. 
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P  =  12  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  projected  area  of  bare  wires (9) 

P  =  8  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  projected  area  +  i  in.  thickness  of  ice.  .(10) 

Catenary  Stresses. 

The  following  mathematical  treatment  is  not  new,  but  the  writer 
has  found  the  arrangement  convenient: 

Ends  of  Span  at  Same  Elevation. 


8  =  span,  in  feet, 
d  =  sag,  in  feet, 

W  =  load  per  linear  foot  in  plane  of  wire, 
A  =  area  of  wire,  in  square  inches. 
E  =  modulus  of  elasticity, 
0  ==  coefficient  of  expansion, 
t  :^  change  of  temperature,  in  degrees, 
e  =  elongation  or  change  of  length,  within  elastic  limit. 
Lo  =  length,  in  feet,  of  imaginary  wire  (TF  =  o)  at  normal  tem- 
perature. 
Loc  =  length,   in   feet  of  imaginary  wire,   cold   (80**   fahr.    below 

normal  temperature). 
Lok  =  length,   in  feet,   of   imaginary   wire,   hot    (70®    fahr.    above 

normal  temperature). 
Index  to  subscripts. — 
No  subscript  =  normal  conditions, 

^  =  cold:  80"  fahr.  below  normal  +  dead  load, 
^  =  cold:  ice  load  +  dead  load, 
^^  ==  cold:  wind  load  +  dead  load, 
^^  =  cold:  ice  +  wind  +  dead  load, 
j^  =  hot:  70"  fahr.  above  normal  +  dead  load. 
Wi^  is  the  resultant  of  the  vertical  dead  +  ice  loads  and  the  hori- 
zontal wind  load. 

Wf.yy  is  the  resultant  of  the  vertical  dead  load  and  the  horizontal 
wind  load. 

Stresses. — Substitute  normal  values  in  Equations  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  As- 
sume values  of  T';^.  Ti^,  Tc,  Ti,  or  T^^p,  such  that  Equations  6  and  6 
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will  give  identical  values  of  <ij^  di„,  etc.  The  tenflion  that  will  give  the 
same  sag  by  Equations  5  and  6  (independently)  is  the  tension  resulting 
from  that  sag  and  the  given  loading. 

^=^ <^> 

«=S^ <«) 

L„  =  L-e (4) 

(70°  fahr.  above  normaij  toith  dead  load.') 

dn  =  0.612  VS  (i»  —  S) (5) 

^"^-frr ^^ 

(80^  fahr,  helow  normal,  with  dead  +  ice  +  wind  loads.) 
d^  =  0.612  v'S  (L^  -  8) (5) 

«?.»  =  ^stJ* ^*^ 

(80^  fahr,  helow  normal,  with  dead  load,) 
rt,  =  0.612  •/  S~jLe  —  S) rS) 

d.=   -|-y- (6) 

(80^  fahr.  helow  normal,  with  dead  +  ice  loads,) 
d,  =  0.612  \/S(i,  —  S) (5) 

(50°  fa?ir.  beZoM'  normal,  with  dead  +  wirwi  loads.) 

d^  =  0.612  v/s  (i^  -  S) (5) 

,     _  W^  X  8* ,g 
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TABLE  5. — Stranded  Wire— Steel  (Galvanized). 


Diameter. 


A'- 
A 

i 

A 

9 


No.  and 

Gauge  of 

Wires. 


7—  5 
7—  6i 
7—  « 
7—  9 
7— n 
7—12 
7—12 
7—18 
7—15 
7—16 
7— 17J 
7—19 


Area,  in 
square 
Inches. 


0.2866 
0.1922 
0.1418 
0.1204 
0.0682 
0.0606 
0.0496 
0.0879 
0.0298 
0.0218 
0.0149 
0.0097 


ULTDI ATK  STBBiraTH. 


Siemens- 

High- 

Extra  high 

Martin, 

tension, 

1       tension. 

75  000  lb. 

125  000  lb. 

167  000  lb. 

19  000 

25  000 

42000 

14  600 

21100 

84  600 

11000 

18  000 

27  000 

9000 

16  000 

22  500 

6800 

10  500 

17260 

4860 

8100 

12100 

4880 

7800 

10  900 

8C60 

6100 

7600 

2600 

4100 

6100 

2000 

8  800 

4900 

1360 

2280 

8300 

900 

1500 

2200 

Load  per  Linear  Foot 
(Vbbtical). 


Pressure  per  Linear 
Foot  (Horizontal). 


Load  per  Linear  Foot 
(Plank  of  Resultant). 


Diame- 
ter. 


i  In. 

\ 


it 

it 

.i 

t» 

. . 

Kk 

I 

It 


Dead. 


(•.610 
0.416 
0.295 
0.210 
0.141 
0.125 
0.095 

osrth 

0.055 
0.032 


Dead  4- 
^  in.  of  ice 


1.182 

0.998 
0.889 
0.715 

•  •  ■  •  • 

0.592 
0.542 
0.508 
0.463 
0.421 


At  8  lb. 
per  sq.  ft. 


^  in.  of  ice. 


1.250 
1.206 
1.167 
1.125 
1.088 
1.042 
1.000 
0.958 
0.917 
0.875 
0.854 
0.888 
0.812 
0.792 
0.771 
0.760 


At  15  lb. 
per  sq.  ft. 


Wind,  at 
81b. 


Wind,  at 
15  lb. 


H  in.  of  ice.  '  H  in.  of  ice.  i  ^  in.  of  loe, 


2.844 
2.266 
2.188 
2.109 
2.081 
1.958 
1.875 
1.797 
1.719 
1.641 
1.602 
1.568 
1.528 
1.4W 
1.415 
1.406 


1.610 

2.190 

1.888 

2.066 

1.248 

1.918 

1.180 

1.7TO 

•  •  •  •  • 

1.022 

■  •  •  •  ■ 

1.671 

0.976 

1.617 

0.988 

1.567 

0.899 

1.617 

0.860 

1.468 
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TABLE  6.— ^OLiD  Wire— Copper  (Hard-Drawn). 


Gauge, 
B.  &S. 


0000 

000 

00 

0 

1 

8 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

lU 

11 

1« 

18 

14 


Gauge, 
B.&S. 

DiAJTIAtAr 

Area,  In 

Area,  In 

Ultimate 

Factor  of 

In  incheit. 

square 
inches. 

circular 
mils. 

strength,  in 
pounds. 

safety 

0000 

0.4000 

0.1608 

811600 

8  810 

8  886 

000 

0.40B6 

0.1818 

167  80^) 

6600 

8686 

00 

0.8048 

0.1045 

188  080 

5880 

8000 

0 

0.8M0 

0.0889 

106  580 

4560 

1885 

1 

0.88B6 

0.0667 

88  690 

8740 

1406 

2 

0.8676 

0.06S1 

66  870 

8  180 

1850 

8 

0.88B4 

0.0418 

58  680 

8480 

990 

4 

0.8048 

0.0688 

41740 

1960 

785 

5 

0.1810 

0.0880 

83100 

1560 

665 

6 

0.1080 

0.0806 

86  860 

1240 

496 

7 

0.1448 

0.0168 

80  880 

980 

890 

8 

0.1886 

0.0180 

16  610 

780 

810 

0 

0.1144 

0.0106 

18  090 

620 

860 

10 

0.1019 

0.0068 

10  880 

490 

196 

11 

0.0907 

0.0065 

8880 

890 

155 

18 

1         0.080H 

0.0061 

6  580 

806 

180 

18 

0.0720 

0.0041 

5  180 

845 

100 

14 

0.0041 

1 

0.0081 

4  110 

186 

75 

Load  per  Lineak  Foot 

(Vertical). 


0.641 
0.609 
0.4(16 
0.880 
0.858 
0.808 
0.150 
0.186 
0.100 
0.079 
0.063 
0.060 
0.069 
0.088 
0.086 
0.080 
0.016 
0.018 


Dead 

+ 
yi  in.  of  ice. 


Prbssurk  per  Linear 
Poor  (Horizontal). 


Load  per  Linear  Foot 
(Plane  OP  Resultant). 


At  8  lb. 
per  sq.  ft. 


At  15  lb.      1       Wind, 
per  sq.  ft.         at  8  lb. 


^  in.  of  ice.  ,  >i  in.  of  Ice. 


1.888 
1.074 
0.940 
0.888 
0.744 
0.678 
0.618 
0.564 
0.584 
0.491 
0.464 
0.441 
0.421 
0.40($ 
0.898 
0.881 
0.872 
0.868 


0.978 

1.884 

0.910 

1.768 

0.910 

1.706 

0.888 

1.666 

0.880 

1.618 

0.888 

1.578 

0.880 

1.58r 

0.808 

1.506 

0.7H8 

1.477 

0.775 

1.458 

0.768 

1.480 

0.758 

1.411 

0.748 

1.898 

0.785 

1.8T7 

0.727 

.    1.36.S 

0.721 

1.351 

0.716 

1.840 

0.709 

1.880 

^  in.  of  ice. 


1.575 
1.487 


Ultimate  strength  =  50  UOO  to  60  000  lb.  per  sq. 
Modulus  of  elasticity  =  £7  =  16  000  000 
Coefficient  of  expansion  =  9  =  0.0000096 


809 
814 
187 
075 
024 
0.981 
0.046 
0.917 
0.898 
0.878 
0.854 
0.840 
0.886 
0.815 
0.806 
0.796 


m 


Wind, 
at  15  lb. 


ii  in.  of  ice. 


8.805 
8.064 
1.948 
1.854 
1.775 

i.no 

1.655 
1.607 
1.567 
1.5S4 
1.608 
1.479 
1.466 
1.486 
1.418 
1.404 
1.891 
1.879 
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TABLE  7.— -Stranded  Wirb— Copper  (Hard-Drawn). 


Gauge, 

Diameter, 

Area,  in 

Area,  in 

Ultimate 

strength*  in 

pounds. 

Factor  of 

a  &8. 

in  inches. 

square  inches. 

circular  mils. 

Bafety  =  ^. 

0.099 

0.6898 

7W000 

0.988 

0.5496 

700000 

, 

0.9S7 

0.5108 

660000 

0.891 

0.4715 

600000 

0.8B6 

0.481R 

660000 

•  •  •  •. 

0.819 

0.8984 

600000 

. .  •  • . 

0.770 

0.8588 

460  000 

0.788 

0.8141 

400000 

.  •  •  •  • 

0.079 

0.8760 

860000 

0.880 

0.8860 

800  000 

0.600 

0.1966 

960  000 

0000 

0.580 

0.1668 

811600 

9970 

8990 

000 

8.470 

0.1818 

167  800 

7  910 

8160 

00 

0.480 

0.1046 

188080 

6870 

9  510 

0 

0.875 

0.0689 

106  680 

4970 

1990 

1 

0.880 

0.0667 

88  690 

8940 

16m 

2 

0.891 

0.0681 

66  870 

8180 

1250 

8 

0.961 

1         0.0118 

52  680 

2  4:») 

090 

4 

0.881 

0.0888 

1 

41740 

1970 

790 

1 

Load  pbb  Luvbas  Foot 

Prbssuu  pcb  Luc  fab 

Foot 

(hobizoktal). 

Load  pbb  Likbab  Foot 

(Vbbtioal). 

(Plamb  or  Rbsultaiit). 

Circular  mils, 

or  B.  A  8. 

At  8  lb. 

At  15  lb. 

Wind, 

Whid. 

ffduge. 

Dead. 

Dead 

persq  ft 

per  sq.  ft. 

at  8  lb. 

at  15  lb. 

^  in.  of  ice. 

H  In.  of  ice. 

^  In.  of  ice. 

^  in.  of  ice. 

Hin.ofloe. 

760  000 

8.288 

8.290 

1.883 

2.499 

700  000 

2.185 

8.045 

1.809 

2.464 

660  000 

1.9RS 

2.S7I 

1.8% 

2.400 

•  •  ■  •  « 

600  000 

1*880 

2.695 

1.281 

2.864 

660  000 

1.678 

2.601 

1.287 

2.819 

600  000 

1.625 

2.845 

1.218 

2.274 

460  000 

1.878 

2.168 

1.180 

2.218 

409  000 

1.2£0 

1.984 

1.152 

2.160 

850  000 

1.088 

1.801 

1.119 

2.099 

800  000 

0.915 

1.618 

1.067 

2.08M 

860  000 

0.788 

1.440 

1.060 

1.966 

■  •  •  •  • 

0000 

0.646 

1.2H8 

1.080 

1.918 

1.641 

8.806 

000 

0.518 

,        1.116 

0.980 

1.888 

1.486 

2.160 

00 

0.406 

0.978 

0.947 

1.775 

1.861 

2.088 

0 

0.822 

0.866 

0.917 

1.719 

1.961 

1.986 

1 

0.265 

0.771 

O.SKT 

1.668 

1.175 

1.888 

2 

0.208 

0.695 

0.861 

1.M4 

1.107 

1.7W 

8 

0.160 

0.688 

0.641 

1.576 

1.068 

1.6B8 

4 

0.127 

0.582 

0.821 

1.589 

1.006 

1.646 

Ultimate  strength  =  60  000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
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TABLE  8. — Stranded  Wire — Aluminum. 


QQ 

1 

iameter,  in 
inches. 

Area,  in 
rcular  mils. 

Ultimate 
trength,  in 
pounds. 

• 

1 

s 

P 

7 

o 

OB 

H 

1.085 

•   ••■■• 

800  000 

•    •   •    •    •    • 

60^ 

0.096 

0.6890 

7W000 

18  560 

O.MS 

0.6496 

Toonoo 

12  610 

o.ges 

0.6102 

660  000 

11780 

0.801 

0.4715 

600  000 

10840 

0.864 

0.4818 

660  000 

9080 

0.814 

0.8924 

600  000 

9026 

0.772 

'    0.8688 

450  000 

8100 

0.7«6 

0.8141 

400  000 

7225 

0.679 

,    0.2760 

850  000 

6826 

0.621 

'    U.2.460 

800  000 

5480 

0.ft67 

0.1965 

260  000 

4520 

0  000 

0.6SS 

0.1662 

8820 

000 

0.464 

0.1818 

8160 

65^ 

00 

0.414 

0.1046 

2  510 

0 

0.868 

0.0829 

1990 

1 

0.828 

,    0.0867 

1576 

8 

0.291 

1    0.U521 

1250 

8 

0.261 

,    0.0418 

990 

4 

0.281 

0.0828 

790 

5  420 

5060 

46IK) 

4840 

8970 

8  610 

8240 

i!890 

2680 

217U 

1810 

1680 

1265 

1000 

795 

680 

500 

895 

815 


28  000  lb.  per  sq.  in.    87  wires. 


kv 


19  wires. 


7  wires. 


24  000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


Circular 
milft,  or 
B.&  8. 
gnuge. 


800  000 

760000 

700  000 

650000 

600  000 

660  000 

500  000 

450  000 

400000 

850  OCO 

800000 

250  000 

0000 

000 

00 

0 

1 

2 

8 

4 


Load  pbr  Linkab  Foot 
iVbrtical). 


Dead. 


0.786 
0.090 
0.644 
0.598 
0.652 
0.506 
0.460 
0.414 
0.868 
0.822 
0.276 
0.280 
0.196 
0.155 
0.122 
0.097 
0.077 
0.061 
0.049 
0.089 


Dead 
H  in.  of  ice. 


1.691 
1.620 
1.654 
1.486 
1.417 
1.848 
1.278 
1.205 
1.180 
1.065 
0.»78 
O.WW 
0.881 
0.756 
0.691 
0.687 
0.592 
0.668 
0.622 
0.494 
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Load  per  Linbir  Foot 

Foot  (Horizontal). 

(Plans  of  Rkscltant). 

At  6  lb. 

At  15  lb. 

Wind, 

Wind, 

per  sq.  ft. 

per  sq.  ft. 

at  8  lb. 

at  16  lb. 

Vi  in.  of  ice. 

^  ID.  of  ice. 

H  in.  of  ice. 

yi  in.  of  ice. 

1.857 

2.514 

1.881 

2.495 

1.809 

2.454 

1.286 

2.410 

1.261 

2.804 

1.286 

2.818 

1.209 

2.268 

1.181 

2.216 

1.150 

2.156 

1.119 

2.099 

1.081 

2.026 

1.046 

1.969 

1.016 

1.902 

1.812 

2.076 

0.976 

1.H30 

1.284 

1.979 

0.948 

1.768 

1.168 

1.898 

0.912 

1.710 

1.112 

1.825 

0.886 

1.660 

1.066 

1.762 

0.861 

1.614 

1.028 

1.706 

0.841 

1.576 

0.990 

1.660 

0.821 

1.589 

0.968 

1.616 

Ultimate  strength  =  28  000  to  24  UOU  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
Modulus  of  elasticity  =  J?  =  9  000  000. 
Coefficient  of  expansion  =  0»  0.0000128. 
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80      100      120 


180      180      800      *M       MO      800      280 

Span,  in  FeeL 
Pig.  1. 

ANCHOR  INSULATOR 


800     SM      MO     800      980      400 


Koto: 


Gap  to  be  lined  up  properly  and  oenientod  to  InaoUtor. 
Neither  the  Csp  nor  Cap-cement  to  rcat  on  Petticoat. 
All  parts  to  be  jralvanised,  except  inside  of  Cable-elampa, 
Soft  Copper  Bushinir  around  the  m  ire  in  the  CUnipb 
6oft  Copper  Shield  around  the  ulre  over  the  Ineulator. 
Serving  wire  No.l'^  B.and  S.CopiM.'4 
^11  edge*  and  corners  to  be  rounded,  -particularly  ttt  ends 
of  Clamp  and  Cap  grooves 

FlO.  8. 


Fig.  1  shows  a  set  of  curves  giving  the  approximate  normal  sags 
required  for  hard-drawn,  solid,  copper  wire,  when  the  maximum  ten- 
sion is  limited  to  one-third  thle  ultimate  strength. 
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Figs.  2  and  3  show  two  types  of  anchor  insulators,  in  which  two 
or  more  insulators  withstand  the  tension  of  the  span,  and  in  which  an 
auxiliary  attachment  is  provided  in  case  of  failure  at  the  insulator. 

ANCHOR  I>1SULAT0R 


irOTE:- 

JTamlwr  of  liuniUtoft.yaAed 
'^    to  anlt  Wir»<T«Dsloa 


Fio.  8. 


Specifications  for  Overhead  Construction  of  Hiqh-Tension  Trans- 
mission-Line OROSsmas. 

•General  Kequirements. 

Drawings, — Complete  drawings  shall  be  furnished,  in  duplicate, 
for  approval  before  construction  is  commenced. 

General  drawings  shall  contain  full  information  covering  stresses, 
span,  normal  sag,  size  and  material  of  wires  or  cables,  voltage,  eleva- 
tion of  the  points  of  support  from  the  top  of  the  rail,  and  the  maxi- 
mum sag  and  subsequent  clearance  above  the  top  of  the  rail. 

Detailed  plans,  covering  insulators,  pins,  clamps,  etc.,  and  their 
supporting  construction  and  foundations,  shall  be  furnished  for  ap- 
proval. 

After  approval,   ( )  complete  sets  of  drawings  shall  be 

furnished  for  file,  and,  when  the  construction  is  at  the  expense  of  the 
Eailroad  Company,  the  original  tracings  shall  be  forwarded  for  file. 

Clearance, — The  clear  distance  of  any  part  of  the  construction  from 
the  centeir  line  of  the  track,  and  the  clear  head-room  above  the  top  of 
the  rail,  shall  be  as  specified  by  the  proper  official  of  the  Eailroad 
Company,  but  the  clear  head-room  shall  not  be  less  than  30  ft.  nor  less 
than  6  ft.  above  any  existing  wires,  such  clearance  to  obtain  under  the 
maximum  deflection  due  to  loads  and  temperature. 

Minimum  spread  of  wires 30  in. 

Minimum  side  or  top  clearance  between  wires  and  superstructure.  15  in. 
Minimum  side  clearance  between  insulators  and  superstructure. .  8  in. 
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«i 


I' 


80 

S6 
2& 
82 
80 
19 


FORMAL 


>^'' 


»r 


'I' 


.^- 


.'J*' 


•■"■•;,  -^'H^Tbo 


,^-flg  the  crossing  span  shall 

'  *^      V  >^%ds  of  crossing  spans  and 

•      .   «';:i  ^'^^  be  guyed  so  as  to  he  in  effect 

,  •  *.-'  \,lrf''f  (or  an  approved  substitute),   in- 

a  '.^S'^^f  crossing  spans  and  slack  spans 

T  /^'  '!li  the  wires  from  pulling  through  in 

to  P    gpan  or  at  the  support. 

structure  shall  be  designed  to  witli- 


'  .'>''' //<*''^'f^/fictor  of  safety,  the  combined  effect  of  the 


l'',yf''*f,fll'^^js  and  be  self-sustaining  under  the  following 


••'1^'^ 


•^''fV  ^/  i^-r^  4-  wind  on  adjoining  spans. 


''!fl*^'^"'T ^i  ^  ice  +  wind  on  one  span  and  dead  load  on  adjoin- 


/^^-'^joad,  or  weight  of  the  material; 
^lad:  Weight  of  ice  i  in.  thick  all  around  exposed  members. 
J^     VTeight  of  ice,  0.033  lb.  per  cu.  in. 

Txr'nd  load:  Wind  pressure  on  wires  or  other  cylindrical  sur- 
face, 15  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  projected  area,  such  area  being 
taken  at  the  increased  figure  due  to  ice  i  in.  thick, 
pressure  on  flat  surfaces,  27  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 
factors  of  Safety, — Factors  of  safety,  under  the  combination  of 
jg  giving  the  maximum  stress,  shall  be  as  follows : 

Wires  and  cables 2} 

Insulators,  pins,  clamps,  steel  cross-arms  and  connections.  3 

Steel  superstructure    2J 

Wooden  superstructure  and  cross-arms 5 

Temperature. — In  the  determination  of  stresses  and  clearances,  and 
in  erection,  provision  shall  be  made  for  a  change  in  temperature  of 
70°  fahr,  above  and  80°  fahr.  below  a  normal  temperature  of 
60°  fahr. 

Thickness  of  Material. — All  metal  in  the  superstructure  shall  be 
not  less  than  1  in.  in  thickness. 

Radius  of  Gyration, — The  length  of  any  compression  member  shall 
not  exceed  150  times  its  least  radius  of  gyration. 

Connections. — Connections,  generally,  shall  develop  the  full 
strength  of  the  member,  and  shall  be  designed  to  avoid,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, induced  stresses  due  to  eccentricity. 

Net  Section. — In  calculating  tensile  stresses,  allowance  shall  be 
made  for  reduction  in  area,  due  to  rivet  holes  (adding  J  in.  to  the 
nominal  diameter),  screw  threads,  etc. 

Rivets. — Kivets  shall  be  machine-driven,  wherever  practicable. 
Loose  or  defective  rivets  shall  be  carefully  cut  out  and  replaced;  if 


r 
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necessary,  to  avoid  injuring  the  material,  they  shall  be  drilled  out.  The 
diameter  of  the  finished  rivet  hole  shall  not  be  more  than  A  ^^* 
greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  cold  rivet. 

Bolts, — ^Bolts  shall  not  be  used  in  place  of  rivets,  except  as  speci- 
fied; and  when  used,  the  holes  shall  be  reamed  and  the  bolts  made  to 
a  close  fit. 

Straightening. — ^AU  material,  when  necessary,  shall  be  carefully 
straightened  at  the  shop  before  assembling. 

Drainage. — ^Pockets,  such  as  enclosed  column  footings,  shall  have 
drain  holes,  and  shall  be  filled  with  water-proof  material  (or  concrete), 
or  both,  as  may  be  required. 

Galvanizing. — ^Messenger  and  guy  wires,  insulator  pins,  clamps, 
etc.,  shall  be  galvanized.  Structural-steel  poles  shall  be  galvanized  in 
en  approved  manner,  or  shall  be  painted,  as  provided  below. 

Painting. — Structural  steel  shall  be  thoroughly  cleaned  at  the  shops 
and  given  one  good  coat  of  linseed  oil.  All  surfaces  coming  in  con- 
tact in  assembling  shall  be  given  one  coat  of  approved  paint.  Parts 
which  will  be  inaccessible  after  erection  shall  receive  two  shop  coats 
of  approved  paint.  All  machined  surfaces  shall  be  coated  with  white 
lead  and  tallow.  After  erection,  all  steel  shall  be  g^ven  two  coats  of 
approved  paint.  Fainting  shall  not  be  done  during  rainy  weather,  or 
when  the  surface  of  the  metal  is  wet.  All  dirt,  cinders,  oil  blisters, 
etc.,  shall  be  removed  before  painting. 

Weight. — A  variation,  in  section  or  weight  of  materials,  of  more 
than  2i%  will  be  sufficient  cause  for  rejection,  except  that  sheared 
plates  may  vary  according  to  the  allowances  of  the  Manufacturers' 
Stilndard. 

Foundations. — The  foundations  shall  be  designed  to  resist  over- 
turning, assuming: 

Weight  of  "earth" 90  lb.  per  cu.  ft. 

"         ""concrete"    140"    "     "    " 

Angle  of  friction  of  "earth" 33**  with  vertical. 

Foundations,  in  general,  shall  extend  above  the  ground  as  a  pro- 
tection to  the  lower  part  of  the  structure;  otherwise,  the  depth  and 
spread  of  foundations  shall  be  governed  by  the  local  conditions. 

Quys. — Guy  wires  shall  have  an  efficient  anchorage,  and  be  pro- 
tected, or  of  extra  strength,  at  the  ground  level. 

Cradles. — Cradles  are  not  to  be  furnished,  but  the  crossing  shall 
be  designed  for  their  possible  future  installation. 

Timber. — ^All  timber  shall  be  of  the  best  quality  of  the  kind 
and  use  specified,  cut  from  sound  trees,  and  sawed  to  size;  close- 
grained  and  solid,  and  out  of  wind;  free  from  defects,  such  as  injuri- 
ous ring  shakes,  crooked  grain,  large,  unsound  or  loose  knots,  knots 
in  groups,  decay,  large  pitch  pockets  or  other  defects  which  would 
materially  impair  its  strength. 
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Each  wooden  pole  or  tower  shall  be  set  in  a  concrete  base. 
Poles  shall  be  of  the  first  quality,  with  a  minimum  diameter  of  7 
in.  at  the  top,  and  within  the  following  limits  of  wind : 

30  to  40  ft.  long — not  more  than  3  in. 
40  to  50   "      "    —  "       "        "      4   " 
60  to  60   "      "    —  "       "        "      5    " 
60  ft.  and  longei--  "       "        "      6   " 

Cross-arms,  bearing  surfaces,  and  the  surfaces  of  notches,  etc., 
shall  be  treated  with  paint  or  preservative. 

Adjustment. — The  sag  given  the  catenaries  at  erection  shall  be  ad- 
justed to  the  temperature  of  the  wires,  that  is,  it  shall  be  that  corre- 
sponding to  the  dead-load  tension  of  the  given  span  at  the  temperature 
of  the  wires.  Particular  care  shall  be  exercised  in  adjusting  insu- 
lators, clamps,  etc.,  to  obtain  the  desired  distribution  of  stresses. 

Workmanship, — The  workmanship  on  the  various  classes  of  con- 
struction involved  shall  conform  to  the  requirements  of  first-class 
Ijractice. 

Insulators. — One  or  more  insulator  units,  'as  may  be  required,  shall 
be  assembled  complete  and  mechanically  tested  to  destruction.  In- 
sulators shall  be  tested  in  accordance  with  special  instructions  to  be 
given.  Insulators  or  caps  shall  not  be  connected  during  freezing  tem- 
peratures. 

Eeasonable  notices  of  the  proposed  tests  shall  be  given  the 

&nd  his  representative  shall  be  given  every  facility  for  witnessing  them. 

In  all  cases  full  test  reports  shall  be  forwarded. 

Concrete. 

The  proportions  of  the  materials  in  the  concrete  shall  be  as  called 
for  on  the  drawings,  and  the  proportioning  and  methods  of  mixtiire 
shall  be  as  required  by  the  Engineer. 

Cement. — All  cement  used  in  the  work  shall  be  of  an  approved  brand 
of  Portland  cement.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  cement,  thoroughly 
dried  at  100®  cent.,  shall  not  be  less  than  3.10.  It  shall  leave,  by 
veight,  a  residue  of  not  more  than  8%  on  the  No.  100  and  not  more 
than  26%  on  the  No.  200  sieve. 

It  shall  develop  initial  set  in  not  less  than  30  min.,  but  must  de- 
\olop  hard  set  in  not  less  than  1  hour  nor  more  than  10  hours. 

Tensile  Strength. — The  minimum  requirements  for  tensile  strength 
for  briquettes  1  in.  square  in  section  shall  be  within  the  following 
limits,  and  shall  shoW  no  retrogression  in  strength  within  the  periods 
specified : 

Neat  cement: 

24  hours  in  moist  air 160  to  200  lb. 

7  days  (1  day  in  moist  air,  6  days  in  wator)  460  to  650   " 
28  days    (1    day   in   moist   air,   27  days   in 

wntrr)     550  to  650    « 
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One  part  cement,  three  parts  sand: 

7  days  (1  day  in  moist  air,  6  days  in  water)  160  to  200  lb. 
28  days   (1  day  in  moist  air,  27  days  in 
water)    200  to  300   " 

Constancy  of  Volume, — ^Pats  of  neat  cement  about  3  in.  in  diameter, 
i  in.  thick  at  the  center  and  tapering  to  a  thin  edge,  shall  be  kept  in 
moist  air  for  a  period  of  24  hours.  ♦ 

(a) — A  pat  is  then  kept  in  air  at  normal  temperature  and  ob- 
served at  intervals  for  at  least  28  days. 

(h) — Another  pat  is  kept  in  water  maintained  as  near  70°  fahr.  as 
practicable,  and  observed  at  intervals  for  at  least  28  days. 

(c) — A  third  pat  is  exposed  in  any  convenient  way  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  steam,  above  boiling  water,  in  a  loosely-closed  vessel,  for 
5  hours. 

These  pats,  to  pass  the  requirements  satisfactorily,  shall  remain 
firm  and  hard,  and  shall  show  no  sign  of  distortion,  checking,  crack- 
ing or  disintegrating. 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Magnesia. — The  cement  shall  not  contain 
more  than  1.75%  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  (SO3),  nor  more  than 
4%  of  magnesia  (MgO). 

Sand, — ^All  sand  shall  be  hard,  clean,  coarse  and  sharp,  and  shall 
not  contain  more  than  1.5%  of  clay  or  other  foreign  matter.  If  re- 
quired by  the  Engineer,  it  shall  be  screened. 

Stone. — All  stone  shall  be  sound,  hard,  and  durable,  and  free  from 
dirt  and  foreign  matter,  and  shall  pass  through  a  ring  IJ  in.  in 
diameter. 

Consistency. — The  degree  of  moisture  for  mortar,  grout  and  con- 
crete shall  be  as  required  by  the  Engineer;  in  general,  mortar  shall  be 
plastic,  grout  fluid,  and  concrete  of  such  consistency  that  it  will 
quake  when  being  deposited. 

Mortar,  grout,  or  concrete  which  has  commenced  to  set  shall  not 
be  used  in  the  work. 

Placing. — Concrete  shall  be  deposited  in  the  work  so  that  there 
shall  be  no  separation  of  mortar  or  stone.  It  shall  be  laid  quickly  in 
layers,  and  spaded  as  may  be  required.  Kock  surfaces  shall  be  thor- 
oughly cleaned,  and  earth  surfaces  shall  be  compacted  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  before  concrete  is  deposited  against  them.  Surfaces  of  con- 
crete against  which  fresh  concrete  is  to  be  laid  shall  be  cleaned  and 
slushed  over  with  grout,  and  shall  be  provided  with  a  bond  if  required 
by  the  Engineer. 

Forms, — Forms  shall  be  of  substantial  construction,  and  designed 
to  preserve  the  concrete  in  the  form  required  by  the  drawings.  All 
exposed  surfaces  of  concrete  shall  be  true  to  form  and  surface. 
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Qeneral  Clauses. 

1. — ^Every  facility  for  the  inspection  of  materials  and  workmanship 
shall  be  furnished  by  the  contractor;  he  shall  furnish  proper  testing 
apparatus,  and  shall  prepare  and  test  such  specimens  as  may  be  re- 
quired. 

2. — ^All  work  shall  be  subject  to  the  inspection  and  approval  of 
the  Railroad  Company's  Engineer,  and  his  interpretations  of  the  draw- 
ings ana  specifications,  and  his  decisions  as  to  the  quantity  or  quality 
of  the  work,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

3. — The  contractor  shall  remove  all  falsework,  timber,  or  rubbish 
incident  to  his  operations,  and  shall  leave  the  site  unobstructed  and 
clean. 

4. — The  contractor  shall  bear  the  cost  of  any  suit  which  may  arise, 
and  shall  pay  all  damages  which  may  be  awarded  in  consequence  of 
the  use  by  said  contractor  of  any  patented  device  in  the  construction 
of  any  work  under  these  specifications. 

5. — The  contractor  shall  obtain  all  necessary  permits,  and  shall 
cssimie  all  risk  of  accidents  to  men  or  materials  prior  to  the  accept- 
ance of  the  finished  structure. 


Overhead   Construction  for  Electric   Traction. 

The  adoption  of  electric '  traction,  under  the  operating  conditions 
prevailing  on  the  present  steam  roads,  introduces  a  demand  for  a 
more  substantial  type  of  construction  than  was  necessary  for  the  so- 
called  trolley  lines. 

Short  spans  with  many  supporting  poles  near  the  tracks  are  ob- 
jectionable in  appearance,  are  a  menace  to  train  hands,  and  are  likely 
to  be  injured  by  derailments.  With  four  or  more  tracks,  at  standard 
spacing,  poles  between  tracks  will  rarely  be  permitted  in  the  United 
States,  though  such  an  arrangement  has  been  used  abroad.  Simi- 
larly, the  superstructures  must  be  self-supporting,  or  be  free  from  guys 
parallel  to  the  track.  Guys  at  right  angles  to  the  track  may  be  per- 
mitted in  some  localities,  but  may  not  be  allowable  in  others,  on  ac- 
count of  a  limited  right  of  way. 

Assuming,  for  present  purposes,  that  men  must  be  permitted  to 
Btand  on  the  tops  of  cars,  and  that  overhead  clearance  must  be  given 
for  wrecking  cranes  and  at  public  crossings,  the  following  clearances 
must  be  maintained: 
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Minimum  clear  headroom  from  top  of  rail  to  trolley  wire.  .22  ft.  0  in. 
«  «  «  «        «    «    «     "  power     "    .  .22   "  0  " 

Minimum  clearance  from  center  line  of  main  track 9    "   6  " 

"        "        yard   running   track 8   "    6  " 

"        "        yard  standing  track 8   "   0  " 


u  u 


Superstructures  may  be  divided  into  three  classes: 

(1) — Two  posts  or  bents  supporting  a  transverse  span  wire; 
(2) — Two  posts  or  bents  supporting  a  transverse  truss; 
(3) — Single  post  or  bents  supporting  cantilever  brackets. 

Of  these,  the  first  has  been  used  on  various  interurban  roads,  while 
the  recent  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  installation 
is  the  most  prominent  illustration  of  the  second.  The  third,  which  is 
u  heavy  type  of  the  present  trolley  line  construction,  has  not  been 
used  in  the  United  States,  though  it  is  now  in  use  in  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland and  Italy,  under  more  favorable  operating  conditions  than 
generally  obtain  on  steam  roads  in  America. 

Comparing  Classes  2  and  3,  the  former  has  the  following  advan- 
tages: It  has  greater  rigidity  and  strength,  is  better  adapted  to  the 
erection  of  catenaries,  and  permits  the  telegraph  and  telephone  cables 
to  be  widely  separated  from  the  power  wires.  On  the  other  hand. 
Class  3  offers  less  obstruction  along  the  tracks,  with  decreased  prob- 
ability of  injury  from  derailment;  less  interference  with  stations, 
platforms,  etc.,  and  permits  the  addition  of  tracks  without  alteration 
of  existing  construction. 

While  two-track  bridges  can  be  made  comparatively  shallow,  the 
depth  necessary  for  four  tracks  becomes  great  enough  to  be  an  ob- 
struction to  the  view  of  upright  signals,  and  the  foreground  of  inter- 
mediate trusses  will  obscure  the  engineer's  view  at  approximately 
1  200  ft. 

Catenaries,  or  the  supporting  spans  for  the  conductor,  are  of  two 
general  classes:  ''single,^'  having  one  messenger  cable,  with  or  with- 
out an  intermediate  or  "secondary"  cable;  and  "double,"  in  which  the 
conductor  is  hung  by  triangrular  hangers  from  a  pair  of  messengers. 
The  former  type  is  merely  the  interurban  trolley  construction  on  a 
larger  scale,  while  the  advocates  of  the  latter  consider  greater  rigidity 
desiAble.    Up  to  the  present  time,  these  two  types  have  not  been  suf- 
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ficiently  tested  by  operation  under  severe  conditions  to  make  possible  a 
definite  decision  in  favor  of  either.  Subject  to  the  successful  operation 
of  the  trolley  pole  or  pantagraph  frame,  in  connection  with  the  more 
flexible  single  catenary,  the  writer  believes  the  single  catenary  to  be 
the  better  type.  The  single  catenary  presents  a  better  appearance, 
offers  less  obstruction  to  the  view  of  signals,  and  costs  less,  both  in 
original  cost  and  maintenance.     It  will  be  found  advisable  to  avoid 
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Fig.  4. 

many  small  parts,  particularly  those  of  thin  section,  in  catenary  con- 
struction, inasmuch  as,  while  the  need  of  maintenance  should  be  small, 
the  cost  will  be  relatively  high.  Work  on  the  ground  can  be  done  much 
more  cheaply  and  easily  than  that  necessitating  a  work  train  with 
telescoping  platforms  and  a  right  to  use  the  track. 

Fig.  4  shows  the  construction  used  on  several  foreign  roads.  ^ 
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Catenaries. — The  catenary  coBBtmction  is  composed  of  a  main 
messenger  cable,  from  which  is  hung  a  secondary  messenger,  from 
which  in  turn  the  trolley  wire  is  suspended.  The  main  messenger 
consists  of  a  single  catenary  about  j  in.  in  diameter,  of  7-strand,  high- 
tension  steel,  the  normal  stress  being  about  1 100  lb.,  with  an  ultimate 
strength  of  11  000  lb.,  or  about  140  000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  secondary 
messenger  is  a  solid  steel  wire  having  a  diameter  of  about  0.236  in.,  a 
normal  tension  of  about  220  lb.,  an  ultimate  strength  of  6  200  lb.,  or 
Hbout  140  000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  trolley  wire  is  grooved,  hard-drawn 
copper,  having  an  area  of  about  0.155  sq.  in.  (approximately  No.  0000 
trolley  wire),  with  an  ultimate  strength  of  8  800  lb.,  and  maintained  at 
a  normal  tension  of  about  1 100  lb.  by  counterweights  at  intervals  of 
about  1  mile. 

The  hangers  attaching  the  trolley  wire  to  the  secondary  messenger 
are  about  6  in.  long,  and  are  looped  over  the  messenger,  but  not  fast- 
ened to  it.  There  is  an  allowance  of  2  or  3  in.  in  the  loop,  so  that  the 
trolley  wire  and  hanger  can  rise  vertically,  for  2  or  3  in.,  without  rais- 
ing the  messenger.  The  hanger  itself  is  rigid,  and  grips  the  groove  in 
the  trolley  wire.  Counterweights,  maintaining  constant  normal  tension 
in  the  trolley  wire,  are  spaced  at  intervals  of  about  1  mile,  at  which 
points  the  trolley  wires  lap  past  each  other  at  an  anchor  span,  each  wire 
passing  around  pulleys  and  being  attached  to  counterweights  at  the 
post    This  arrangement  is  also  used  as  a  combination  section-break. 

Catenaries  are  zigzag  to  the  center  line  of  the  track,  with  a  dis- 
placement of  about  i  m.  per  span  between  the  ends.  Care  is  taken 
to  erect  catenaries  with  the  center  of  the  span  on  the  center  line  of 
the  track,  in  order  to  prevent  the  trolley  wire  from  approaching  too 
close  to  the  ends  of  the  pantagraph  bow. 

Turnouts  are  of  simple  design,  having  no  additional  contact  wires 
(gridiron).  Turnout  catenary  and  trolley  wires  are  independent  spans, 
and  are  pulled  over  into  position  adjoining  the  main  span.  Pull-off 
posts  are  used  at  curves,  and  the  main  spans  are  not  reduced  on  ac- 
count of  curvature.  Steady  strains  are  placed  at  each  post,  and  have 
an  adjustable  connection  to  the  short  hanger  between  the  secondary 
messenger  and  the  trolley  wire. 

The  support  for  the  main  messenger  insulators  is  of  light  construc- 
tion, and  is  not  designed  to  resist  an  unbalanced  pull.  This  construc- 
tion will  be  made  stronger  in  future  work. 
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The  advantage  claimed  for  a  catenary  of  this  type,  apart  from  the 
reduced  cost,  is  extreme  flexibility.  The  counterweighted  trolley  wire 
is  maintained  at  constant  tension,  while  being  free  to  move  vertically, 
and  therefore  presents  fewer  hard  spots  against  the  pressure  of  the 
trolley.  If  the  trolley  wire  tension  and  the  pressure  from  the  bow 
are  carefully  adjusted,  the  wire  might  be  said  to  hang  from  the  bow 
and  be  free  to  move  up  and  down,  within  limits,  while  being  supported 
locally  by  the  passing  shoe. 

Superstructure. — The  superstructure  consists  of  two-track  cantilever 
brackets  having  a  guy  from  the  outer  end  of  the  bracket  to  the  top  of 
the  post.  The  posts  also  carry  seven  power  wires,  and  are  composed  of 
two  channels  with  flanges  turned  inward,  with  single  lacing  between 
the  webs  of  the  channels.  *The  cantilever  bracket  is  a  horizontal  arm 
with  a  long  curved  knee-brace,  light  channels  being  used  for  both  mem- 
bers. The  post  channels  are  embedded  in  the  concrete  foundation. 
The  entire  construction  is  very  light,  and  is  not  capable  of  resisting 
unbalanced  loads  or  broken  wires  without  distortion  and  without  de- 
pending on  adjoining  wires  exerting  a  supporting  reaction. 

Dimensions. — 

Main  span 167  ft.  0  in. 

Distance  of  trolley  wire  from  top  of  rail 17   "   0   " 

Distance  from  center  to  center  of  tracks. ..   11    "    6   " 

Distance  from  center  of  track  to  center  of 
post 9   "   0   " 

Intermediate   span   of   secondary   messenger 

(space   between   hangers) 20   "   0   " 

Distance  between  trolley  wire  hangers 10   "   0   " 

Operation. — Pressure  of  bow 12  lb. 

Voltage   6  600 

Two  trolleys  are  used  on  each  motor  car,  and,  as  the  overhead  con- 
struction is  very  flexible,  the  bow  maintains  contact  at  all  timea,  al- 
though it  can,  and  does,  deflect  the  trolley  wire  vertically.  No  trouble 
has  been  experienced  in  running  past  turnouts  at  a  8i>eed  of  60  miles 
per  hour,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  there  will  be  no  trouble  at 
higher  speeds.    The  contact  shoe  lasts  for  about  4  000  miles. 

On  the  Midland  Railway,  England,  and  on  other  foreign  roads,  a 
type  of  construction  similar  to  the  foregoing,  but  with  the  following 
modifications,  is  about  to  be  installed: 
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Length  of  span 100  m. 

Sag  3  m. 

Main  messenger — 7-strand,  high-tension  steel;  66  sq.  mm.;  ulti- 
mate strength,  100  kg.  per  sq.  mm.  (0.1007  sq.  in.,  or 
140  000  lb.  per  sq.  in.). 

Secondary  messenger — solid  steel  wire;  6 J  mm.  in  diameter; 
ultimate  strength,  100  kg.  per  sq.  mm.  (0.0514  sq.  in.,  or 
140  000  lb.  per  sq.  in.). 


TWO-TRACK  BRACKET 

FOR 
SINGLE  CATENARIES 


FlQ.  ft. 


Superstructures  are  to  be  preferably  of  the  bridge  type,  instead  of 
cantilever  bracskets,  the  overhead  "trusses"  being  light  beams  (prob- 
ably  channel  construction)   with  supporting  guys  to  the  top  of  the 
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A -frame  posts,  and  with  intermediRte  poets  between  the  tracks  vAeit 
o  nvunb^r  of  additional  tracks  are  spanned. 

The  main  catenary  insulator  supports  will  be  strengthened,  and  the 
construction  will  consist  of  an  insulator  supported  by  the  "truss,"  with 


TWO-THACK  BRACKET 


a  gooseneck  carrying  another  insulator  projecting  on  each  side.     The 
main  messenger  wire  will  be  dcod-ended  on  the  insulators  at  the  outer 

(-nd  of  the  gooseneck. 
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The  writer  suggests  the  types  of  coiistruction  shown  in  Figs.  5,  6, 
7  and  8.  As  will  be  noted,  these  designs  are  arranged  to  carry  heavy 
power,  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  and  may  be  of  two  types: 

(1). — Cantilever  brackets  at  intermediate  points,  with  anchor 

and  signal  bridges  spaced  about  3  000  ft.  apart. 
(2). — ^Bridges  for  both  intermediate  and  anchor  supports. 


TWO-TRACK  BRIDGE  FOR 
SINGLE  CATENARIES.UPRlGriT  SIGNALS 

Fio.|7. 
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General  Data. 

Spans  of  800  ft.. 

Single  catenaries. 

Signal  and  anchor  bridges  spaced  3  000  ft.  apart. 

Power  wires  (260  000  cm.),  stranded  copper, 

Two  40-pair  telephone  cables, 

Two  26-wire  telegraph  cables, 

No.  0000  trolley  wire. 

Voltage,  11 000. 


\  TWO-TRACK  BRIDGE  FOR 

SINGLE  CATENARIES.UPRIGHT  SIGNALS 


Fro.  8. 
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Clearances. — 

Minimuni  clearance,  top  of  rail  to  trolley  wire.. 22  ft.  0  in. 
«  «  "    «     "     "   power  wires. 22   "   0   " 

u  a  u    u     u     «  telegraph    or 

telephone  cables 22   "   0   " 

(except  at  overhead  street  bridges,  etc.) 
Minimum    spacing,   center   to    center    of   power 

wires  2   «   6   " 

Minimum   uninsulated   clearance  between   wires 

and  superstructure   1    "   3    " 

Minimum  side  clearance  between  insulators  and 

superstructure    0   "   8   " 

Minimum  Side  Clearance  from  Center  of  Track. — 

.  ^  at  top  of  rail 9  ft.  0  in. 

Main-line  track. ...    -J  ^  ^^  or  more  above  rail. .  9   "   6   " 

Yard  running  track,  j**^  of  rail..   8   ^<   0   <; 

I  4  ft.  or  more  above  rail. .  8   "    6   " 

Yard  Btending  track.  \  **  *°P  <>*  '"'•  •  • *  .I  * '  ?  !    *   " 

i  4  ft.  or  more  above  rail. .  8   "   0  " 

Ice  Load. — ^Ice  J  in.  thick  all  around  exposed  members;  weight  of 
ice  0.033  lb.  per  cu.  in. 

Wind  Load. — 

8.0  lb.  i)er  sq.  ft.  of  projected  area  of  ice-covered  wires. 
12.0  "  "  "  "  of  projected  area  of  wires  without  ice. 
20.0  «     "    "    «   on  flat  surfaces. 

Conditions  of  Loading. — 

(1). — Dead  +  ice  +  8  lb.  wind  on  adjoining  spans. 

(2). — ^Dead  -f-  ice  +  8  lb.  wind  on  one  span;  and  dead  +  ice 

4-  2  lb.  wind  on  adjoining  spans. 
(3). — ^Dead  4-*12  lb.  wind  on  one  span,  and  dead  +  4  lb.  wind 

on  adjoining  spans. 
(4). — Dead  +  ice  on  one  span,  and  dead  on  adjoining  spans. 

Factors  of  Safety. — 

Trolley   messengers 3 

Telegraph  and  telephone  messengers 2 

Power  wires 2i 

Ground  wires 2  J 

Steel   superstructure. 2§ 

Insulator  pins 3 
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(hound  Wire. — ^A  suitable  galvanized,  stranded  steel  wire  shall  be 
suspended  parallel  to  and  over  the  group  of  power  wires.  The  ground 
wire  need  not  be  at  the  apex  of  a  60^  angle  enclosing  all  the  wires. 

Thickness  of  Material. — The  metal  in  all  steel  superstructure  shall 
be  not  less  than  i  in.  in  thickness. 

Temperature. — ^Provision  is  to  be  made  in  the  determination  of 
stresses  and  clearances,  and  in  erection,  for  a  change  in  temiierature 
cf  70°  fahr.  above  and  80°  fahr.  below  a  normal  temperature  of 
60°  fahr. 

Bolts. — ^Bolts  are  not  to  be  used  in  place  of  rivets,  except  as  sped- 
fled,  and  when  used  the  holes  are  to  be  reamed  and  the  bolts  made  to  a 
close  fit. 

Oalvanizing. — Messenger  wires,  guy  wires,  clamps,  insulator  pins, 
etc.,  are  to  be  galvanized  in  an  approved  manner. 

Unit  Stresses. — 

Tension   22  600  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Compression    22  600  lb.— 82 

r 

Shear:     Shops  rivets  and  pins 12 000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Field  rivets  and  bolts 9  000   "     "     "  *' 

Bearing:     Shop  rivets  and  pins 24  000   "      "     "  " 

Field  rivets  and  bolts 18  000   "     "     "  " 

Bending:     Pins   24000   "     ''     "  " 

Bearing  on  concrete  foundation....      360   "     "      "  " 

Design. — If  necessary  to  an  economical  design,  it  would  be  logical 
to  assume  higher  unit  stresses  to  apply  to  the  case  of  broken  wires, 
such  incidents  being  presumably  of  very  rare  occurrence.  It  seems 
to  be  unreasonable  to  design  the  entire  line  with  the  normal  factor  of 
safety  for  a  condition  that  will  certainly  never  occur  on  the  whole  line, 
and  may  never  occur  on  any  of  it. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  trolley  messenger  cables,  having  a  factor  of 
safety  of  3  under  maximum  loading,  will  not  break  except  when 
burned,  and  that  such  burning  will  not  occur  under  ice  and  wind  load. 
The  result  of  such  an  accident  would  be  to  rotate  the  brackets,  break 
some  insulator  clamps,  and  probably  stop  traffic  on  one  8  000-ft.  section, 
but  not  to  cause  failure  of  the  steel  superstructure. 

The  connection  of  telephone  and  telegraph  cable  messengers  should 
he  made  by  swinging  hangers,  which  will  allow  alterations  of  adjoining 
span  lengths,  and  thereby  balance  unequal  tensions  in  adjoining  spans. 
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Cantilever  brackets  supporting  catenaries  should  be  designed  with 
pivoted  or  pin-ended  connections  in  order  to  permit  a  horizontal  mo- 
tion of  the  brackets,  and  balance  ^  any  unequal  tension  in  the  adjoining 
catenary  spans. 

The  condition  of  unequal  loading  on  adjoining  spans,  due  to  local- 
ized ice  or  wind  loading,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  considered  by 
all  designers.  The  conditions  of  loading  given  in  the  specifications, 
which  include  a  reasonable  unbalanced  loading,  will  certainly  occur, 
and  should  be  considered.  By  a  careful  arrangement  of  outline, 
swinging  connections  for  telephone  and  telegraph  cables,  and  a  small 
amount  of  post  deflection,  the  effect  of  this  unbalanced  loading  on  the 
steelwork  may  be  reduced  to  approximately  the  same  amoimt  as  that 
of  ice  and  wind  on  two  adjoining  spans,  which  condition  of  loading  is 
generally  accepted. 

Superstructures. — The  form  of  the  steel  supports  will  depend  on 
local  conditions  and  the  line  requirements,  and  may  properly  be 
bridges,  cantilever  brackets,  or  span  wire  construction,  and  may  be 
either  built  sections  or  pipe  construction. 

Foundations, — All  foundations  should  be  of  concrete. 

Trolley  Catenaries. — Catenaries,  namely,  the  self-supporting  spans 
of  trolley  wire,  or  the  supporting  spans  for  a  non-self-supporting  trolley 
wire,  are  of  three  general  classes: 

•    (1). — "Simple  catenary,"  or  span  of  trolley  wire; 

(2). — "Single  catenary,"  having  one  supporting  messenger  cable, 
with  or  without  an  intermediate  or  secondary  mes- 
senger ; 

(3). — "Double  catenary,"  in  which  the  trolley  wire  is  hung 
by  triangular  hangers  from  a  pair  of  messengers. 

Simple  catenaries,  of  the  type  now  in  use  on  the  various  trolley 
roads,  are  only  available  for  short  spans,  because  the  copper  trolley 
wire  cannot  withstand  the  stresses  of  long  spans  with  small  sag.  By  a 
modification  of  the  ordinary  hanger,  Joseph  Mayer,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E., 
has  designed  a  type  of  simple  catenary  which,  it  is  claimed,  reduces 
ihe  stresses  in  the  wire  to  allowable  units. 

Simple  catenaries  and  single  catenaries,  unless  provided  with  lateral 
guys,  are  subject  to  criticism  on  the  score  of  lateral  displacement  from 
wind  pressure.     Such  displacement,  in  amount  sufficient  to  carry  the 
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trolley  wire  beyond  the  range  of  the  contact  bow,  can  only  occur  locally 
during  severe  wind  storms.  If,  however,  a  locomotive  should  be  in  a 
given  span  during  such  displacement,  the  contact  bow  would  probably 
rise  above  the  wire  and,  catching  above  it,  be  torn  oft. 

Double  catenaries  seem  to  the  writer  to  be  less  desirable  than  the 
foregoing  types,  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1). — Greater  first  cost  of  catenaries,  insulators,  and  supporting 
steelwork ; 

(2). — More  members  to  maintain,  and  these  of  a  construction 
more  difficult  to  maintain; 

(3). — Greater  mass  of  material  above  the  tracks,  with  more 
unsightly  appearance; 

(4). — More  obstruction  to  the  view  of  signals,  and  to  the  loca- 
tion of  signal  posts; 

(6). — The  greater  rigidity  of  the  trolley  wire  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  point  in  favor  of  double  catenaries,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  cause  sparking  at  the  contact  bow. 

Assuming,  then,  that  either  "simple"  or  "single"  catenaries  are  de- 
sirable, it  becomes  necessary  to  determine  which  one  of  the  following 
types  is  best  suited  to  meet  the  conditions  of  first-class  traffic: 

(1). — Simple  catenary  (Mayer's  saddle  suspension); 
(2). — Single  catenary; 

(3). — Single  catenary  with  secondary  messenger  (German 
method). 

The  writer  does  not  consider  that,  as  yet,  a  definite  decision  can  be 
made  in  favor  of  any  one  type,  particularly  as  the  result  of  experience 
under  actual  operating  conditions  is  the  only  satisfactory  proof.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  obtain  some  saving  in  first  cost,  which  must  be  rela- 
tively slight,  but  it  is  very  important  to  obtain  a  construction  fulfilling 
certain  requirements. 

The  maximum  stresses  in  catenary  or  trolley  wire  produced  by  ice 
and  wind  loads,  temperature  changes,  or  the  pressure  of  the  contact 
bow  at  high  speeds,  should  not  exceed  a  safe  percentage  of  the  elastic 
limit  of  the  material.  There  should  be  sufficient  lateral  and  vertical 
rigidity  to  prevent  undue  displacement  from  the  pressure  of  the  con- 
tact bow.     The  weight,  sag,  and  factor  of  safety  may  be  chosen  so  as 
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to  reduce  somewhat  the  likelihood  of  lateral  displaoement  from  wind 
pressure,  otherwise  the  relative  importance  of  providing  lateral  rigidity 
is  to  be  considered. 

The  trolley  wire  should  have  some  flexibility,  in  order  to  maintain 
contact  with  the  collector  shoe,  unless,  as  seems  improbable,  a  support 
for  the  collector  shoe  can  be  devised  which  will  adjust  itself  to  all  in- 
equalities in  the  trolley  wire.  It  will  be  necessary  to  eliminate,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  formation  of  ''hard  spots"  in  the  trolley  wire,  due  to 
the  hangers.  Local  bends  may  be  the  cause  of  sparking,  whether  they 
are  formed  during  erection,  or  by  displacement,  or  by  the  contact 
pressure.  Simple  details,  readily  replaced,  and  avoiding  the  use  of  thin 
metal  sections,  will  materially  reduce  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

A  successful  type  of  catenary  should  be  adapted  to  changes  in 
elevation  caused  by  overhead  street  bridges,  without  introducing  marked 
differences  in  the  action  of  the  contact  bow  against  the  trolley  wire. 

Pantagraph,  or  Supporting  Frame  for  ths  Collector. — There  is  a 
very  close  relationship  between  the  characteristics  of  a  trolley  wire 
and  those  necessary  in  a  pantagraph  frame  which  will  work  success- 
fully on  that  wire. 

The  use  of  two  pantagraphs,  or  two  collectors,  per  locomotive  will 
materially  reduce  trouble  from  sparking,  simultaneous  jumping  of 
both  contacts  being  improbable. 

The  ideal  type  of  pantagraph  or  supporting  frame  would  be  one 
having  rigidity  against  lateral  and  longitudinal  wind  pressure,  sim- 
plicity of  construction,  flexibility,  little  mass  or  equivalent  weight  press- 
ing against  the  trolley  wire,  and  at  the  same  time  the  ability  to  main- 
tain contact. 

Aside  from  the  sparking  at  the  contact,  the  possible  wear  on  the 
tiolley  wire  and  on  the  pantagraph  frame,  a  successful  design  should 
keep  the  wear  on  the  contact  shoe  within  reasonable  limits. 
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For  high  speeds  and  the  high  voltages  generally  used  with  them, 
the  ordinary  trolley  wire  suspension  has  proved  unsatisfactory.  Single 
or  douhle  catenary  suspensions,  therefore,  have  largely  taken  its  place. 
They  permit  the  use  of  longer  spans,  and  thereby  diminish  the  number 
of  poles,  brackets,  and  insulators. 

With  single  catenary  suspensions,  spans  of  120  to  160  ft.  are 
mostly  used.  In  these  the  contact  wire  is  suspended  at  short  intervals 
from  a  galvanized  steel  strand  above,  and  is  approximately  straight 
and  of  the  same  length  at  all  temperatures.  Cold  weather,  therefore, 
greatly  increases  its  tension.  The  amount  of  increase  depends  on  the 
modulus  of  elasticity  and  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  wire. 

The  modulus  of  elasticity  of  copper  wire  varies  considerably.  For 
vcTy  hard  wires,  it  is  given  as  high  as  20  000  000  lb.  per  sq.  in.;  for 
moderately  hard  wire,  such  as  is  commonly  used  for  contact  lines, 
Mr.  Blackwcll  gives  16  000  000  lb.  as  a  fair  average.     The  coefficient 

of  oxpnnaion  for  clian^os  of  tomporature  is  per  degree  Fahren- 
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heit.  The  change  in  tension  per  square  inch,  per  degree  Fahrenheit, 
in  a  wire  of  constant  length,  therefore,  is  191.6  lb.  in  the  former,  and 
153.2  lb.  in  the  latter  case. 

For  140°  variation  of  temperature,  the  change  in  tiension  per 
square  inch  is  26  810  lb.  in  the  former,  and  21460  lb.  in  the  latter 
case.  To  avoid  this  variation  in  the  tension  of  the  contact  wire,  an 
automatic  adjustment  of  its  length  has  been  adopted  on  the  line, 
Blankenese-Ohlsdorf,  near  Hamburg,  Germany,  recently  opened  for 
traffic. 

If  the  contact  wire  is  firmly  held  by  rigid  suspenders  without 
hinges,  the  sliding  bow  which  rises  between  succeeding  suspenders 
bends  the  wire  in  a  rather  sharp  curve  as  it  approaches  them.  At  the 
suspenders  this  curve  is  convex  downward.  To  prevent  the  jumping 
of  the  sliding  bow  at  these  curves,  it  must  be  very  light,  and  the  wire 
must  be  under  high  tension.  At  a  speed  of  76  miles  per  hour  the 
sliding  bow,  with  suspenders  10  ft.  apart,  must  make  eleven  complete 
up-and-down  oscillations  per  second.  With  such  rapid  oscillations, 
even  if  they  are  of  very  small  amplitude,  it  is  very  difficult  to  prevent 
jumping  and  sparking;  it  is  impossible,  without  springs  between  the 
bow  and  its  heavy  supporting  frame,  unless  the  bow  itself  is  a  spring. 

The  bending  strains  in  the  wire  at  the  suspenders  are  also 
objectionable.  To  avoid  large  deflection  of  the  contact  wire  by  the 
pressure  of  the  sliding  bow,  its  minimum  tension  in  summer  must  be 
considerable.  The  tension  in  winter  is  then  very  large.  To  this  must 
be  added  the  bending  strains  arising  from  the  deformations  caused 
by  wind  pressure,  changes  of  temperature  and  the  pressure  of  the  slid- 
ing bow.  At  high  speed  the  latter  is  very  variable  because  the  bow 
oscillates  rapidly.  The  consequent  bending  strains  in  the  contact  wire 
are  greatly  reduced,  in  the  Blankenese-Ohlsdorf  line,  by  the  use  of  a 
supplementary  steel  wire  some  distance  above  and  parallel  with  the 
copper  contact  wire.  The  contact  wire  is  hung  by  loops  3  m.  apart 
from  this  steel  wire,  and  can  rise  at  these  loops,  thus  permitting  the 
wave  raised  by  the  sliding  bow  to  pass  unhindered. 

The  supplementary  wire,  which,  like  the  contact  wire,  is  nearly 
horizontal  at  all  temperatures,  is  carried  by  suspenders,  at  intervals 
of  6  m.,  from  a  steel  strand  above  having  considerable  deflection. 
The  contact  wire  is  grooved,  and  100  sq.  mm.  in  cross-section,  the 
steel  wire  is  6  mm.  in  diameter,  and  the  steel  strand  above  is  of  seven 
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wif^r^^  tmvHf^  H  Utifil  i^fmnnf^ion  of  350  mm.  With  a  small  contact 
prt'imurf,,  i}m  lifting  of  the  wire  by  cross  winds  and  the  passing  sliding 
how  mny  not  Uj  «uffident  to  permit  the  latter  to  touch  the  supple- 
imuiMry  wiro  and  Dm  suspenders.  The  whole  design  is  ingenious,  but 
(uitnpWcnUul  and  expensive  to  install,  and  probably  troublesome  to 
rrinltitiitri.  It  shows  a  clear  appreciation,  resulting  from  past  experi- 
iM\m,  of  th«  rnnin  d(»f(5<jts  of  the  catenary  suspensions,  namely,  the 
h%fumn\yt^  UMinum  in  the  contact  wire  in  winter,  the  large  bending 
MirnitiM  In  thn  wire  at  the  suspenders  produced  by  the  sliding  bow, 
iitid  thn  JurnpitiK  of  the  lattor. 

T\\n  (Intnils  of  the  automatic  adjustment  of  the  tension  of  the 
iM II line!,  wlm  liy  poiintorwoiKhts  are  complicated,  due  to  the  necessity 
of  hiMuhttlon.  luid  tho  inipoHsibility  of  running  the  wire  over  pulleys 
of  inndornto  hI/.o  without  oxcrasivo  bending  strains.  The  writer  is 
luit.  nwnrn  tintt  huoIi  d(^iiu1a  have  boon  published.  The  spans  of  the 
onrrytntr  Htriuul  Art>  «IS  m.»  and  steady  braces  are  used  at  the  brackets 
(o  ptt»vout.  any  hit  oral  dotlootion  of  the  contact  wire  there.  Large 
bondiuir  i«triut\H  in  tho  contact  wire,  at  these  points  and  probably  at 
t)i0  n\iton\atio  adjiiHtniont  of  its  length,  due  to  lateral  deflation  by 
wind  \m>H»\m»,  an^  inovi table.  That  such  complicated  and  expensive 
<HmtriviMu*<^  hrtvo  Invn  adovUtnU  in  the  country  having  the  longest 
oNporiotwv  with  oatonary  »Uv<tiH>usions»  proves  that  the  much  simpler 
»tnuM\\i>y»  |>nwiimsly  in  uso  have  not  l>een  satisfactory  even  with  the 
uu^\Vvrttf»  n^HMs^j*  \»st\l  thus*  far.  This  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
axloptuvu  of  vor\  short  s^vu\s  without  tx>ih^  but  with  two 
vh;isit\   tusl   t\>^^lhor   at    short    intorvj^ls,   for   the   approaches  of  the 

8uu^^K^U  Tuuuol. 

Sn\xV  tV.o  ,»\vK^v*'ou  of  s^v!  st  ravels  fv'^r  v*Arryir^  the  contact  wire 

U\*.\s  to  sv,x'h  xvv^v'u'c^^M  \vv,:r.\A:u>t^  i:  is  w\^r:h  wh:>  to  s««i«h  for 

a  ^-.r'v^t  ^'*.u!\,^v,  ot  :Vo  vt\^V'.vU'..  A  vVt\*,r  s:,^:<":v.eni  .-^f  it  will  be 
i    *       *  ^*      ^\ 

1,\         %.>a\>  V*^ 


> 


*.> 
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force  and  consequent  variation  of  the  contact  pressure.  The  amount 
of  centrifugal  force  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  train  speed 
and  to  the  weights  of  the  parts  of  the  sliding  how  and  its  supporting 
frame  moving  in  curves,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  radii  of 
curvature  of  their  motion.  Where  the  curvature  of  the  motion  of  the 
sliding  how  is  convex  upward,  the  contact  pressure  is  increased;  where 
it  is  convex  downward,  it  is  reduced.  The  increase,  if  acting  on  the 
wire,  should  not  he  large  enough  to  produce  dangerous  hending  strains, 
and  the  reduction  should  not  produce  interruption  of  contact  and  con- 
sequent sparking. 

The  contact  wire  is  exposed  to  tensions  and  hending  strains,  pro- 
duced hy  weights,  wind  pressures,  pressure  of  the  sliding  how,  and 
changes  of  temperature.  The  sum  of  these  should  never,  and  nowhere, 
exceed  a  safe  limit.  These  ends  should  he  attained  hy  the  simplest 
poesihle  means.  Simplicity  demands  the  use  of  long  spans,  and  these 
require  large  deflections  in  the  contact  wire  for  preventing  excessive 
tensions.  With  large  vertical  deflections,  strong  winds  produce  large 
horizontal  deflections.  The  length  of  the  practicahle  sliding  how  Axes 
the  permissihle  horizontal  deflection.  Large  and  round  wires  are  de- 
flected less  hy  wind  than  small  and  grooved  wires.  The  permissihle 
vertical  deflection,  therefore,  is  influenced  hy  the  practicahle  length 
of  the  sliding  how  and  the  shape  and  size  of  the  wire.  Drop  of  tem- 
perature shortens  the  wire,  reduces  its  deflection,  and  increases  its  ten- 
sion; it  therehy  reduces  the  safe  span. 

An  adjustment  which  will  lengthen  the  wire  in  winter  will  evi- 
dently permit  the  safe  use  of  longer  spans.  Large  deflections  result 
in  steep  terminal  slopes  of  the  contact  wire,  and  a  large  variation  of 
this  slope  is  produced  hy  changes  of  temperature  and  hy  the  lifting 
of  the  wire  hy  the  passing  sliding  hows.  The  large  lateral  deflections 
produce  large  lateral  slopes  of  the  wire  at  the  clamps.  If  the  wire 
leaves  the  clamps  in  a  flxed  direction  it  will  he  hent  up  and  down  hy 
changes  of  temperature  and  the  passing  sliding  hows,  and  to  the 
right  and  left  hy  cross  winds.  This  hending  of  the  wire  at  the  ends 
of  the  clamps  results  in  hending  strains  which  are  large  in  long  spans 
and  are  the  principal  reason  why  such  spans  are  impracticable  with 
ordinary  clamps. 

If  long  spans  are  to  be  used  with  safety,  these  strains  must  be  re- 
duced.    Due  to  the  variable  vertical  terminal  slope  of  the  wire,  the 
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wires,  having  a  total  cross-section  of  350  mm.  With  a  small  contact 
pressure,  the  lifting  of  the  wire  hy  cross  winds  and  the  passing  sliding 
bow  may  not  be  sufficient  to  permit  the  latter  to  touch  the  supple- 
mentary wire  and  the  suspenders.  The  whole  design  is  ingenious,  but 
complicated  and  expensive  to  install,  and  probably  troublesome  to 
maintain.  It  shows  a  clear  appreciation,  resulting  from  past  experi- 
ence, of  the  main  defects  of  the  catenary  suspensions,  namely,  the 
excessive  tension  in  the  contact  wire  in  winter,  the  large  bending 
strains  in  the  wire  at  the  suspenders  produced  by  the  sliding  bow, 
and  the  jumping  of  the  latter. 

The  details  of  the  automatic  adjustment  of  the  tension  of  the 
contact  wire  by  counterweights  are  complicated,  due  to  the  necessity 
of  insulation,  and  the  impossibility  of  running  the  wire  over  pulleys 
of  moderate  size  without  excessive  bending  strains.  The  writer  is 
not  aware  that  such  details  have  been  published.  The  spans  of  the 
carrying  strand  are  48  m.,  and  steady  braces  are  used  at  the  brackets 
to  prevent  any  lateral  deflection  of  the  contact  wire  there.  Large 
bending  strains  in  the  contact  wire,  at  these  points  and  probably  at 
the  automatic  adjustment  of  its  length,  due  to  lateral  deflection  by 
wind  pressure,  are  inevitable.  That  such  complicated  and  expensive 
contrivances  have  been  adopted,  in  the  country  having  the  longest 
experience  with  catenary  suspensions,  proves  that  the  much  simpler 
structures  previously  in  use  have  not  been  satisfactory  even  with  the 
moderate  speeds  used  thus  far.  This  is  also  confirmed  by  the  recent 
adoption  of  very  short  spans  without  ropes,  but  with  two  wires  per 
phase,  ti6d  together  at  short  intervals,  for  the  approaches  of  the 
Simplon  Tunnel. 

Since  the  adoption  of  steel  strands  for  carrying  the  contact  wire 
leads  to  such  complicated  contrivances,  it  is  worth  while  to  search  for 
a  simpler  solution  of  the  problem.  A  clear  statement  of  it  will  be 
helpful  for  the  purpose. 

The  contact  wire  serves  as  the  track  for  a  rapidly  moving  sliding 
bow.  It  cannot  be  straight  because  it  must  pass  at  an  elevation  of 
about  16  ft.  under  overhead  crossings  and  at  an  elevation  of  about  24 
ft.  over  grade  crossings.  The  horizontal  curvature  gives  no  trouble  in 
this  respect,  as  long  as  the  wire  does  not  pass  beyond  the  range  of  a 
sliding  bow  of  moderate  length.  The  sliding  bow,  however,  must 
follow  the  vertical  curvature  of  the  wire.    This  results  in  centrifugal 
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force  and  consequent  variation  of  the  contact  pressure.  The  amount 
of  centrifugal  force  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  train  speed 
and  to  the  weights  of  the  parts  of  the  sliding  bow  and  its  supporting 
frame  moving  in  curves,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  radii  of 
curvature  of  their  motion.  Where  the  curvature  of  the  motion  of  the 
sliding  bow  is  conv^  upward,  the  contact  pressure  is  increased;  where 
it  is  convex  downward,  it  is  reduced.  The  increase,  if  acting  on  the 
wire,  should  not  be  large  enough  to  produce  dangerous  bending  strains, 
and  the  reduction  should  not  produce  interruption  of  contact  and  con- 
sequent sparking. 

The  contact  wire  is  exposed  to  tensions  and  bending  strains,  pro- 
duced by  weights,  wind  pressures,  pressure  of  the  sliding  bow,  and 
changes  of  temperature.  The  sum  of  these  should  never,  and  nowhere, 
exceed  a  safe  limit.  These  ends  should  be  attained  by  the  simplest 
possible  means.  Simplicity  demands  the  use  of  long  spans,  and  these 
require  large  deflections  in  the  contact  wire  for  preventing  excessive 
tensions.  With  large  vertical  deflections,  strong  winds  produce  large 
horizontal  deflections.  The  length  of  the  practicable  sliding  bow  fixes 
the  permissible  horizontal  deflection.  Large  and  round  wires  are  de- 
flected less  by  wind  than  small  and  grooved  wires.  The  permissible 
vertical  deflection,  therefore,  is  influenced  by  the  practicable  length 
of  the  sliding  bow  and  the  shape  and  size  of  the  wire.  Drop  of  tem- 
perature shortens  the  wire,  reduces  its  deflection,  and  increases  its  ten- 
sion; it  thereby  reduces  the  safe  span. 

An  adjustment  which  will  lengthen  the  wire  in  winter  will  evi- 
dently permit  the  safe  use  of  longer  spans.  Large  deflections  result 
in  steep  terminal  slopes  of  the  contact  wire,  and  a  large  variation  of 
this  slope  is  produced  by  changes  of  temperature  and  by  the  lifting 
of  the  wire  by  the  passing  sliding  bows.  The  large  lateral  deflections 
produce  large  lateral  slopes  of  the  wire  at  the  clamps.  If  the  wire 
leaves  the  clamps  in  a  fixed  direction  it  will  be  bent  up  and  down  by 
changes  of  temperature  and  the  passing  sliding  bows,  and  to  the 
right  and  left  by  cross  winds.  This  bending  of  the  wire  at  the  ends 
of  the  clamps  results  in  bending  strains  which  are  large  in  long  spans 
and  are  the  principal  reason  why  such  spans  are  impracticable  with 
ordinary  clamps. 

If  long  spans  are  to  be  used  with  safety,  these  strains  must  be  re- 
duced.    Due  to  the  variable  vertical  terminal  slope  of  the  wire,  the 
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sliding  bow  approaches  the  clamp  with  a  variable  upward  slope  of  its 
motion.  It  should  pass  the  clamp  along  a  curve  of  large  radius  tan- 
gent to  this  variable  slope  of  approach.  This  is  not  practicable  if  the 
wire  leaves  the  clamp  in  a  fixed  direction. 

The  reduction  of  the  bending  strains  in  the  contact  wire  at  the 
clamps  and  the  creation  of  a  smooth  track,  of  large  curvature,  at  all 
temperatures,  for  the  sliding  bow  is  obtained  by  the  suspender  shown 
on  Plate  CXI.  It  consists  of  four  castings  firmly  bolted  together  and 
provided  with  a  central  ear  for  attaching  it  to  an  insulator  pin.  The 
wire  is  firmly  held  in  the  central  part  of  the  suspender.  It  leaves 
this  central  part  8  in.  long  with  vertical  slopes  of  3%  below  the 
horizontaL  The  suspender  is  designed  for  240-f t.  spans  of  000  B.  &  S. 
gauge  wire,  with  2}  ft.  maximum  vertical  deflection.  It  is  intended 
for  use  on  a  line  having  maximum  train  speeds  not  exceeding  80 
miles  per  hour. 

The  variation  of  temperature  is  assumed  at  140^  fahr.  Strain 
adjusters,  one  mile  apart  (to  be  described  later)  in  effect  reduce  this 
variation  to  84°  fahr.  The  central  part  of  the  suspender  encloses  the 
wire.  The  sliding  bow  moves  here,  along  the  bottom  of  the  suspender, 
along  an  arc  of  a  circle  having  a  radius  of  11  ft.  H  in.  Where  the 
wire  leaves  the  central  part,  its  bottom  is  tangent  to  the  bottom  of  the 
suspender.  Next  to  the  central  part  of  the  suspender  are  two  chan- 
nels, open  below.  These  channels  have  top  walls  which,  in  effect,  are 
horizontal  cylinders  of  76  ft.  radius.  The  top  walls  are  tangent  to  the 
top  of  the  wire  where  it  leaves  the  central  part.  The  walls  are  recessed, 
for  easier  manufacture.  The  side  walls,  which  are  only  14  in.  long, 
are  vertical  cylinders  of  70  ft.  radius.  They  are  tangent  to  the  sides 
of  the  wire  where  it  leaves  the  central  part*  Below  these  terminal 
channels  of  the  suspender  the  sliding  bow  moves  along  the  bottom  of 
the  wire.  The  lower  edge  of  the  side  walls,  for  all  positions  of  the 
wire,  is  above  its  bottom,  so  that  the  side  walls  will  not  interfere  with 
the  sliding  bow.  On  curves,  the  suspender  is  hung  with  its  bottom 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  track. 

The  wire  is  assumed  to  have  an  ultimate  strength  of  50  000  to 
60  000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  an  elastic  limit  of  40  000  to  45  000  lb.  The 
modulus  of  elasticity  is  assumed  at  16  000  000  lb.  With  these  assump- 
tions, the  largest  tension  in  the  wire  is  20  860  lb,  per  sq.  in.  The 
largest  bending  strain  at  the  same  time  is  6  340  lb.    This  gives  a  total 
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maximum  strain  26  190  lb.  No  ice  was  assumed  on  the  contact  wire. 
Ice  averaging  i  in.  in  thickness,  increasing  the  diameter  by  J  in.,  would 
increase  the  tension  to  22  450  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

These  strains  give  to  the  contact  wire  about  the  degree  of  safety  of 
first-class  railroad  bridges.  They  amount  to  about  as  much  as  the 
maximum  tensions,  exclusive  of  bending  strains,  in  the  contact  wires 
of  the  best  catenary  suspensions  of  the  United  States. 

For  a  speed  of  80  miles  per  hour,  the  equivalent  weight  of  the 
sliding  bow  should  not  exceed  2J  lb.,  that  is,  the  sliding  bow  and  its 
frame  should  produce  no  larger  centrifugal  force  than  a  weight  of 
2i  li).  moving  like  the  contact  point.  With  a  wind  pressure  of  12  lb. 
per  sq.  ft.  of  wire,  counting  diameter  into  length  as  the  area,  its 
largest  lateral  deflection  is  1.8  ft. 

To  avoid  cutting  a  groove  in  the  sliding  bow,  the  suspenders  must 
be  placed  alternately  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  center  line  of  the 
track.     The  sliding  bow  must  have  an  effective  length  of  4  ft. 

The  suspender  is  similar  in  its  action  to  the  saddle  carrying  a 
cable  of  a  suspension  bridge.  It  is  an  inverted  saddle,  open  below, 
and  provided  with  sides  and  a  roof  against  which  the  wire  rests  when 
it  is  deflected  upward  or  to  the  sides.  The  term,  saddle  suspension, 
therefore,  appears  to  be  an  appropriate  name. 

The  strain  adjuster,  shown  on  Plate  CXII,  consists  essentially  of 
two  half  suspenders,  each  cast  in  two  pieces,  and  carrying  cross-heads 
which  are  guided  by  a  stout  steel  bar  and  moved  by  steel  or  bronze 
screws.  The  half  suspenders  change  the  direction  of  motion  of  the 
sliding  bow  to  a  horizontal  one.  Two  properly  shaped  plates  form 
the  track  for  the  sliding  bow  between  the  two  half  suspenders.  The 
whole  is  attached  to  a  suitable  frame,  and  is  carried  by  insulators 
from  a  bridge  crossing  the  tracks.  The  distance  between  the  two 
half 'Bu spenders  can  be  varied  about  2  ft.  8  in.  by  turning  the  screws. 
The  brackets  carrying  the  other  suspenders  must  be  hinged  at  the 
posts,  so  as  to  permit  free  motion  of  the  suspenders  within  a  limited 
range,  approximately  in  the  direction  of  the  track,  without  changing 
the  direction  of  the  suspenders.  The  tension  in  the  contact  wire  will 
then  automatically  readjust  the  position  of  the  suspenders  and  the 
lengths  of  the  spans  when  the  screws  of  the  strain  adjusters  are 
turned.  The  same  end  can  also  be  easily  attained  by  span  wire  con- 
struction. 
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The  bridg:e  carrying  the  strain  adjusters  and  its  supporting  posts 
should  be  of  sufficient  strength  to  serve  as  an  anchorage  in  case  the 
contact  wire  of  an  adjoining  span  is  broken  by  a  derailment  overturn- 
ing a  post.  The  swinging  brackets  or  span  wires^  in  this  case,  will 
probably  prevent  the  overturning  of  other  posts.  The  adjustment 
must  take  place  once  or  twice  in  the  fall,  when  the  cross-heads  are 
let  out,  and  as  often  in  the  spring,  when  they  are  pulled  together.  It 
will  generally  be  possible  to  reduce  the  variation  of  temperature  with 
one  adjustment  to  84^  fahr.  or  less.  These  strain  adjusters  effect  a 
large  reduction  of  the  maximum  tension  in  the  contact  wire,  and 
thereby  make  possible  the  safe  use  of  longer  spans  with  moderate 
maximum  deflections.  An  automatic  adjustment  producing  constant 
tension  in  the  contact  wire  would  be  desirable,  and  is  attempted  in  the 
Blankenese-Ohlsdorf  line.  It  is  reported  that  the  contact  wire  is 
run  over  pulleys  to  the  side  of  the  track  and  attached  to  counter- 
weights. The  wires  used  are  probably  grooved,  and  at  least  0.2  in. 
wide.  Running  such  a  wire  over  a  pulley  26  ft.  in  diameter  results 
in  a  bending  strain  of  10  667  lb.  per  sq.  in.  This  balances  the  reduc- 
tion in  tension  obtained.  To  gain  any  advantage,  a  much  larger 
pulley  must  be  used. 

The  writer  believes  that  large  bending  strains  in  the  contact  wire 
cannot  be  avoided  in  any  adjustment  appliance,  without  using  sub- 
stantially the  suspender  here  described.  After  a  number  of  futile  at- 
tempts to  find  something  more  perfect  and  automatic  than  his  strain 
adjuster,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a  further  reduction  of  the 
maximum  tension  in  the  contact  wire  cannot  be  obtained  at  moderate 
cost  by  any  sufficiently  simple  and  reliable  strain  adjuster. 

With  the  catenary  constructions,  large  deflection  of  the  contact 
wire  by  the  sliding  bow  must  be  prevented  by  the  stiffness  and  tension 
of  the  wire.  To  obtain  these  safely,  a  large  wire  is  essential  for  high 
speed.  With  the  saddle  suspension,  0  £.  &  S.  gauge  wire  is  fully 
adequate  to  obtain  the  requisite  mechanical  strength,  therefore,  with 
it,  the  size  of  the  wire  is  mainly  governed  by  the  needed  electrical 
conductivity. 

On  a  superficial  consideration  it  would  appear  that  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  make  a  sliding  bow  that  will  rise  and  fall  1  or  2  ft.  during  the 
passage  of  a  240-ft.  span  than  to  make  one  that  will  rise  and  fall 
i  in.  or  1  in.  in  a  span  of  10  or  13  ft.    The  opposite,  however,  is  true. 
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The  sliding  bows  used  with  catenary  suspensions  must  be  able  to 
follow  the  wire  at  overhead  and  grade  crossings;  therefore,  they  must 
have  a  range  of  vertical  motion  of  about  8  ft.  Unless  the  approach 
slopes  to  these  crossings  are  made  very  long,  the  sliding  bows  must  be 
able  to  follow  the  contact  wire  around  a  considerable  vertical  angle. 

With  the  saddle  suspension,  the  sliding  bow  must  follow  a  vertical 
angle  in  the  contact  line  at  every  suspender.  The  necessary  ability 
to  do  so  is  used  more  often  with  the  saddle  suspension.  The  sliding 
bow  described  in  Appendix  C  can  be  used  for  the  highest  railway 
speeds  with  a  properly  designed  saddle  suspension. 

The  sliding  bow  for  the  catenary  suspension  must  also  be  fit  for 
extremely  rapid  oscillations  of  small  amplitude.  In  oscillations  of  the 
same  amplitude,  the  maximum  velocity  of  the  oscillating  body  is 
proportional  to  the  number  of  oscillations  per  second,  and  the  maxi- 
mum acceleration  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  this  number.  The 
maximum  velocity  and  acceleration  are  both  proportional  to  the 
amplitude.  The  variation  of  the  contact  pressure  is  proportional  to 
the  maximiun  vertical  acceleration  of  the  sliding  bow.  With  the 
same  law  of  oscillation,  the  same  maximum  acceleration  would  be  ob- 
tained if  the  amplitude  were  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of 
the  number  of  oscillations  per  second.  In  this  case  the  amplitude  of 
the  large  and  slow  oscillations  with  the  saddle  suspension  and  that  of 
the  small  and  rapid  oscillations  with  the  catenary  suspensions  are 
about  inversely  proportional  to  their  nimibers  per  second.  The  laws 
of  the  two  oscillations  are  not  the  same,  but  it  is  evident  that,  with 
the  suspenders  here  described,  the  small  and  rapid  oscillations  of  the 
catenary  suspensions  require  a  larger  upward  acceleration  of  the 
sliding  bow,  and  therefore  produce  a  larger  reduction  of  the  contact 
pressure. 

With  the  catenary  suspensions,  the  calculation  of  the  variation  of 
the  contact  pressure  is  extremely  complicated,  and,  the  writer  believes, 
has  never  been  accurately  performed.  With  a  properly  designed  saddle 
suspension,  the  calculation  is  simple,  the  shortest  radii  of  the  curva- 
ture of  the  motion  of  the  sliding  bow  being  given  in  the  design  of 
the  suspender. 

The  foregoing  gives  the  results  of  the  writer's  investigations,  the 
proofs  are  given  in  the  appendices. 

Reviewing  the  problem:    The  aim  is  a  safe  contact  wire,  cheap  to 
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construct  and  maintain,  offering  a  suitable  track  for  a  rapidly  moving 
sliding  bow.  Tbe  wire  is  safe  if  exposed  to  moderate  nfiaxiTnum  strainB 
not  exceeding  three-fourths  of  its  elastic  limit.  To  prove  its  safety, 
the  bending  strains  and  tensions  produced  by  the  incident  forces  and 
the  changes  of  temperature  must  be  calculated. 

Appendix  A  gives  the  derivation  of  approximate  formulas  for  cal- 
culating the  bending  strains  produced  by  normal  forces  in  a  wire 
under  tension. 

Api>endix  B  calculates  the  maximum  coexisting  bending  strains 
and  tensions  for  a  particular  case  of  the  saddle  suspension;  it  also 
gives  the  bending  strains  and  tensions  for  a  suspension  with  ordinary 
clamps. 

Appendix  C  gives  the  theory  and  description  of  a  sliding  bow, 
suitable,  with  the  highest  train  speeds,  for  the  saddle  suspension.  In 
previous  pamphlets,  entitled:  "Overhead  Contact  Lines"  and  "The 
Saddle  Suspension,"  the  writer  has  described  the  same  problem,  and 
has  there  compared  the  different  suspensions.  His  views  on  several 
details  have  since  been  modified  by  a  study  of  the  action  of  sliding 
bows. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

In  many  designs  of  suspensions,  the  bending  strains  in  the  contact 
wire  far  exceed  the  tensions.  Their  neglect  makes  many  inferences 
from  calculations  of  the  tension  only  utterly  misleading. 

The  writer  has  developed  formulas  for  calculating  the  bending 
strains  in  the  contact  wire  produced  by  a  known  pressure  of  the  slid- 
ing bow,  and  those  at  the  ends  of  the  clamps  firmly  holding  the  wire 
in  a  fibsed  direction  produced  by  lateral  and  vertical  deflections.  For 
round  copper  wires  having  a  modulus  of  elasticity  of  16  000  000  lb. 
per  sq.  in.  the  formulas  are  as  follows : 

For  0000  B.  &  S.  gauge  wire  S  =  10  900   J- 

Q 

•'     000    '*     '^       ''        ^^     S  =  11  soo   ^ 


ki 


kl 


00     -     -        '^         ''     S  =  12  700 


Q 


0     *'     ''        **         ''8=  13  600 


Vt 

Q  is  the  pressure  of  the  sliding  bow,  in  pounds; 

T  is  the  tension  in  the  wire,  in  pounds ; 

8  is  the  bending  strain  per  square  inch. 
The  formulas  are  approximately  correct  for  the  usual  values  of 
Q  and  T. 

In  a  wire  held  in  a  clamp  and  exposed  to  a  tension,  T,  differing  in 
direction  from  that  of  the  wire  where  it  issues  from  the  clamp  there 
arises  a  bending  strain  largest  at  the  end  of  the  clamp.  If  the  tension, 
T,  is  decomposed  into  a  comi>onent  acting  in  the  direction  of  the 
issuing  wire  and  a  component,  N,  normal  to  it,  then  the  above 
formulas  give  the  bending  strain  per  square  inch  for  Q  =  2  N, 

The  proof  for  these  formulas  for  wires  with  a  modulus  of  20  000  000 
lb.  per  sq.  in.  is  given  in  the  writer's  pamphlet,  "Overhead  Contact 
Lines,'*  8  is  approximately  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the 
modulus  of  elasticity. 
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APPENDIX    B, 

Calculation  of  a  suspender  for  a  2Jfi-ft,  span  of  000  wire  with  2  ft. 
6  in.  maximum  vertical  deflection  for  a  train  speed  of  80  mUes  per 
hour.  Variation  of  tempera^ture  IJfi^  fahr.,  reduced  in  effect  to  8k^ 
fahr.  hy  strain  adjusters. 

By  numerous  trial  calculations,  it  was  found  that,  with  the  as- 
sumed speed,  the  desigm  of  a  suitable  sliding  bow  is  difficult  with 
larger  deflections.  Longer  spans  give  maximum  strains  in  the  con- 
tact wire  which,  though  much  smaller  than  those  in  the  contact  wires 
of  most  catenary  suspensions,  are  believed  to  be  inadvisable  at  the 
start.  A  large  factor  of  safety  is  possible  with  this  suspension  with- 
out excessive  cost  and  complication,  therefore,  it  has.  been  the  govern- 
ing consideration  in  selecting  the  design. 

With  a  deflection  of  2  ft.  6  in.,  the  vertical  terminal  slope  of  the 
wire  is  4.17  per  cent.  A  train  running  at  80  miles  per  hour  will  have 
generally  two  sliding  bows;  these  lift  the  wire  and  approach  the  sus- 
pender at  a  much  flatter  slope.  The  weight  carried  by  the  wire  to  the 
suspender  is  reduced  by  the  two  approaching  bows  by  an  amount 
dei)ending  on  their  contact  pressure  and  distance  apart.  With  a  con- 
tact pressure  of  16  lb.,  which  is  needed  for  preventing  jumping  at 
the  suspenders,  and  30  ft.  distance  of  the  two  sliding  bows,  the  weight 
carried  by  the  wire  to  the  suspender  is  decreased,  at  the  arrival  of  the 
first  bow,  from  60.8  lb.,  the  weight  of  a  half  span  of  wire,  to  32.7  lb. 
The  slope  of  approach  of  the  sliding  bow  is  reduced  in  the  same  ratio, 

32.7 
or  to  4.17  X  gg^  =  2.24  per  cent.     The  vertical  component  of  the 

velocity  of  the  sliding  bow  at  80  miles  per  hour  is  then  117.83  X  0.0224 
=  2.63  ft.  If  there  is  occasionally  only  one  sliding  bow,  this  upward 
velocity  of  approach  to  the  suspender  is : 

4.177c  X   l^'^  X  117.33  =  3.14,%^  X  117.33  =  3.678  ft. 

As  shown  in  Appendix  C,  this  can  be  easily  taken  care  of  by  the 
sliding  bow  there  described. 

The  length  of  one  span  of  the  contact  wire  is  given  by  the  formula: 

The  tension  due  to  the  weight  of  the  wire  is : 

-,      0.507X2402 
^=-8X2.5-=^^'^^-2^^- 

The  stretch  produced  by  this  tension  is: 

1460.2X240        _ni....f, 
0.1317  X  16  000  000  ~ 
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The  length  of  the  wire  without  tension,  therefore,  is  239.9081  ft 
The  tension  in  the  wire  at  maximum  temperature  with  a  wind  pres- 
sure of  12  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  is: 

0.662  X  240*  _  4  694.4 

0.5347 
where  d  is  the  deflection.      The  stretch  by  this  tension  is        ^      ft. 

Equating  the  length  with  the  deflection,  8,  to  the  length  without  tension 
plus  the  stretch,  we  obtain: 

(5*  +  8.721  6  =  48.12. 

And  from  this,  8  =  2.854  ft. :  This  gives  a  tension,  with  maximum 
temperature  and  Wind  pressure,  of  1645  lb.,  or  12  490  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

The  greatest  lateral  deflection  is: 

By  a  similar  equation,  the  deflection  at  minimum  temperature  with 
a  wind  pressure  of  6  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  is  found  to  be  1.434  ft.,  and  the 
tension  2  746.5  lb.,  or  20  850  lb.  per  sq.  in.  With  ice  on  the  wire,  i  in. 
thick,  and  a  wind  pressure  of  6  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  on  the  enlarged  wire,  the 
deflection  is  2.06  ft.,  and  the  tension  2  956  lb.,  or  22  450  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
The  least  vertical  deflection  occurs  at  minimum  temperature  with 
wind  and  without  ice;  it  is  1.33  ft.  This  gives,  for  the  least  vertical 
terminal  slope  of  the  wire,  2.66  :  120  =  2.22  per  cent. 

The  maximum  vertical  terminal  slope  was  found  to  be  4.17  per 
cent.  To  allow  for  the  possible  inaccuracy  in  the  erection,  and  in  the 
modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  -wire,  and  for  small  changes  of  grade, 
the  writer  will  assume  a  variation  of  ±  0.24%  from  the  calculated 
minimum  and  maximum  terminal  slopes.  This  makes  the  new  maxi- 
mum slope  4.41  per  cent.  If  the  tube  is  made  to  slope  3%,  then  the 
wire  hangs  down  1.41%  below  it.  This  results  in  a  bending  strain. 
The  tension  with  maximum  vertical  slope  is  1 460  lb.  The  component 
normal  to  the  tube  is: 

0.0141  X  :l  460  =  20.65  lb. 

In  Appendix  A  it  is  shown  that  the  corresponding  bending  strain 
in  the  wire  is : 

23  600  X  20.65       ,^  ,„^  ,^ 

.,         =  12  730  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Vl  460 

This  occurs  together  with  a  tension  of  11088  lb.,  giving  a  total 
strain  of  23  818  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

As  the  tension  increases,  by  the  reduction  of  the  vertical  deflection, 
this  bending  strain  rapidly  decreases.  The  largest  lateral  deflection 
was  found  to  be  1.8  ft.;  this  corresponds  to  a  terminal  lateral  slope  of 
3  per  cent.    If  the  radius  of  the  side  walls  of  the  terminal  channels 
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is  made  70  ft.  and  their  length  14  in.,  then  the  terminal  tangent  to 
the  side  wall  has  a  lateral  slope  of  14  :  840  =  1.67  per  cent  If  the 
wire  rests  against  the  side  wall,  it  leaves  the  suspender  with  this 
lateral  slope.  The  difference  between  this  and  3%  is  1.83%,  and  pro- 
duces a  bending  strain  in  the  wire.  The  tension  at  the  same  time  is 
1  646  lb.,  or  12  490  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  normal  force  acting  on  the 
wire  is  1  646  X  0.0133  =  22  lb.    The  corresponding  bending  strain  is : 

22  X  23  600       ,  ^  „^^  ,^ 
—z=zr^  =  12  800  lb. 

Vl  645 
This  would  produce  a  lateral  curvature  with  a  radius  of  21  ft.  4  in. 
The  sliding  bow,  at  the  same  time,  may  produce  a  bending  strain 

^^*  15  X  11  800       ,  ^^^  ,^ 

,  =  4  365  lb. 

Vl  645 
The  resultant  of  the  two  bending  strains  is : 

Vl2  800^  +  4  3652  =  ^^  ^^^  ^^'  P^^  ^'  ^^' 

This,  together  with  the  tension,  gives  a  total  of  26  330  lb.  The 
actual  bending  strain  is  much  less  than  the  amount  here  calculated 
because  the  wire,  being  bent  at  the  end  of  the  side  wall  to  a  shorter 
radius  than  that  of  the  side  wall,  lifts  off  it  and  issues  from  the  sus- 
pender with  a  larger  lateral  slope  than  assumed.  This  greatly  reduces 
the  lateral  bending  strain  and  leaves  a  safe  margin  for  error  in 
erection. 

The  least  vertical  end  slope  of  the  contact  wire  when  not  affected 
by  sliding  bows  was  found  to  be  2.22%,  or,  allowing  for  0.24%  error 
from  various  sources,  1.98  per  cent.  This  is  reduced  by  the  raising  of  the 
wire  by  two  approaching  sliding  bows.  A  sliding  bow  with  a  contact 
pressure,  Q,  at  the  distance.  A,  from  the  end  of  a  span,  L,  diminishee 

2i ^ 

the  weight  carried  by  the  wire  to  that  end  by  — ^ —  Q.     If  Q  is 

15  lb.,  and  there  are  tVfO  sliding  bows  30  ft.  apart,  one  at  the  suspender, 
then  the  weight  carried  by  the  wire  to  the  suspender  is  decreased  by 
28.12  lb.  The  tension  in  the  wire  with  minimum  slope  is  2  746  lb. 
The  terminal  slope,  therefore,  is  reduced  1.02  per  cent. 

This  reduction  is  at  one  end  of  the  suspender  only.  The  sus- 
pender is  hung  from  a  horizontal  bolt,  and  can  swing  freely  around 
it.  It  will  rise  toward  the  approaching  sliding  bows,  reducing  the 
relative  change  of  slope  due  to  this  cause  to  one-half,  or  0.51  per  cent. 

The  proper  minimum  slope  for  the  calculation,  therefore,  is  1.47 
per  cent.  The  difference  between  this  and  the  tube  slope  is  1.63  per 
cent.  To  produce  this  difference  of  slope  by  a  curved  top  wall  of 
900  in.  radius  requires  a  length  of  900  X  0.0163  =  18.77  in.  There- 
fore, 14  in.  is  ample,  with  a  frooly  swinging  suspender.  The  18  in. 
adopted  is  adequate  for  a  fixed  suspender. 
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The  suspender  will  turn  with  every  passing  sliding  bow;  therefore, 
it  is  very  improbable  that  it  will  get  stuck  by  rust  if  it  has  at  the 
start  adequate  play  at  the  hinge. 

The  wind  pressure  and  the  lateral  displacement  of  the  suspenders, 
however,  produce  a  lateral  force  which  is  a  source  of  considerable 
friction  at  the  hinge.  Eeasonable  doubt  about  the  freedom  of  motion, 
therefore,  may  be  entertained,  and  the  safest  course,  before  exi)erience, 
is  to  assume  the  suspender  fixed  and  to  make  the  terminal  channels 
18  in.  long. 

Provision  might  be  made  for  lubricating  the  hinge,  and  then  it 
would  be  safe  to  reduce  the  length  of  the  suspender  or  to  increase  the 
radius  of  the  top  wall.  The  latter  change  would  permit  the  use  of  a 
heavier  sliding  bow  without  resultant  sparking. 

For  determining  the  maximum  strain  in  the  contact  wire,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  the  bending  strains  that  occur  at  the  same  time 
with  the  maximum  tension.  In  this  case,  the  wire  rests  against  the 
top  and  side  walls,  and  there  are  no  bending  strains,  outside  of  the 
suspender,  except  from  the  pressure  of  the  sliding  bow. 

In  the  terminal  channels,  the  bending  strains  are  due  to  lateral 
and  vertical  bending  with  known  radii.  The  strain  due  to  lateral 
bending  is : 

0.205  X  16  000  000 


S40 
That  due  to  vertical  bending  is: 

0.20o  X  16  000  000 


3  905  lb. 


=  3  644  lb. 


yoo 

The  combined  bending  strain  is: 

V :i~i64i^~+^ dOry^  =  5  340  lb. 

If  the  terminal  channels  were  omitted,  the  bending  strain  due  to 
wind  pressure  would  be  30  300  lb.  The  vertical  bending  strain  would 
be  about  one-half  as  much,  and  the  resultant  of  the  two,  34  000  lb.  per 
sq.  in.  This,  with  12  800  lb.  tension,  would  give  a  maximimi  strain  of 
46  800  lb.  The  suspension  would  be  unsafe,  even  with  the  84**  varia- 
tion of  temperature  here  assumed.  Without  strain  adjusters,  the 
tensions,  or  the  bending  strains,  or  both,  would  be  vastly  increased. 
At  high  speeds,  the  suspender  would  receive  a  severe  blow  and  the 
wire  a  violent  jerk  with  every  passing  sliding  bow.  Most  sliding  bows 
would  be  broken. 

It  is  of  interest,  in  obtaining  a  practical  confirmation  of  this  theory, 
to  calculate  the  strains  in  the  contact  wire  of  an  ordinary  trolley 
wire  suspension  for  a  span  of  100  ft.  of  000  B.  &  S.  gaugre,  round  wire, 
for  variations  of  temperature  of  140°  fahr.,  with  a  wind  pressure  of 
12  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  in  summer,  and  6  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  in  winter. 

Trial  calculations  show  that  a  maximum  deflection  of  about  li  ft» 
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gives  the  smallest  maximum  strain  in  the  wire.  A  down  slope  of 
li%  where  the  wire  leaves  the  clamp  is  most  favorable. 

The  strain,  with  maximum  temperature  and  wind  pressure,  is 
4  000  lb.  tension  and  27  750  lb.  bending,  giving  a  total  strain  of  31 750 
lb.  per  sq.  in.  At  minimum  temperature,  with  wind,  and  with  two 
sliding  bows  of  15  lb.  contact  pressure  30  ft.  apart,  the  tension  is 
15  600  lb.  and  the  bending  strain  16  900  lb.,  giving  a  total  strain  of 
32  500  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  terminal  down  slope  of  the  wire,  at  maxi- 
mum temperature,  without  wind,  is  6%;  at  high  speed,  this,  though 
reduced  by  the  approaching  sliding  bow,  when  without  adequate 
transition  curve,  is  dangerous  to  the  wire,  the  clamp,  and  the  sliding 
bow.  The  suspension,  therefore,  is  only  suitable  for  moderate  speeds. 
The  above  maximum  strains  are  only  moderately  safe.  These  results 
agree  with  actual  experience.  With  smaller  wires,  the  lateral  deflec- 
tions and  the  strains  are  larger,  and  the  degree  of  safety  is  reduced. 

The  saddle  suspension  for  240-ft.  spans,  here  proposed,  gives  much 
smaller  maximum  strains  in  the  contact  wire,  and,  for  all  deflections, 
provides  transition  curves  of  large  radius  which  make  high  speeds 
harmless. 
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APPEN33IX    C. 

SLIDING  BOWS  FOE  HIGH-SPEED  ELECTRIC  RAILWAYS. 

The  contact  wire  which  forms  the  track  for  the  sliding  bow  is  sus- 
pended, either  at  short  or  long  intervals.  In  the  former  case,  the 
weight  of  a  half  span  of  contact  wire  is  generally  much  less  than  the 
upward  pressure  of  the  sliding  bow,  called  the  contact  pressure.  The 
wire,  therefore,  is  bent  up  by  the  bow  beyond  the  supiwrts.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  wire  of  a  half  span  weighs  more  than  the  amount  of 
the  contact  pressure;  it  is  lifted  by  the  bow  from  its  normal  sag  to 
a  position  still  below  the  horizontal.  In  all  cases,  the  bow  moves  along 
vertical  curves.  At  high  speeds  this  produces  a  considerable  amount 
of  centrifugal  force,  which,  according  to  its  up  or  down  direction, 
increases  or  reduces  the  contact  pressure.  The  increase  should  not 
be  so  large  as  to  produce  dangerous  bending  strains  in  the  wire;  the 
reduction  should  not  be  so  large  as  to  cause  separation  of  the  bow 
from  the  wire  and  consequent  sparking.  The  centrifugal  force  is 
proportional  to  the  weights  of  the  parts  of  the  bow  and  of  its  support- 
ing frame  which  move  in  curves,  and  to  the  square  of  their  speed, 
and  inversely  proportional  to  the  radii  of  curvature  of  their  motion. 
It  is  given  by  the  equation : 

gB        g       B 
where  C  is  the  centrifugal  force,  in  pounds,  v  is  the  train  velocity,  in 

feet  per  second,  g  is  32.2  ft.,  p  is  the  weight  of  a  part  of  the  sliding 

bow  or  of  its  frame  divided  by  the  radius  of  its  motion. 

w 
2      18  the  sum  of  all  these  quotients  for  the  sliding  bow  and  its 

w        W 
frame.      If    2      ==  — ,  where  r  is   the   radius  of  curvature  of  the 

XV  r 

motion  of  the  contact  point,  then  W  is  the  equivalent  weight  of  the 
sliding  bow  and  its  frame;  it  is  the  weight  which,  if  moving  as  the 
contact  point,  produces  the  same  centrifugal  force  as  the  sliding  bow 
and  its  frame.  With  the  saddle  suspension,  r,  at  the  center  of  the 
suspender,  is  conveniently  made  from  5  to  12  ft.  Here  the  sliding 
bow  presses  against  the  suspender,  and  a  large  contact  pressure  will 
not  endanger  the  wire.  In  the  terminal  channels  of  the  suspenders 
the  wire  is  generally  convex  downward,  and  the  centrifugal  force  re- 
duces the  contact  pressure,  r  can  here  be  made  75  ft.  with,  and  40  ft. 
or  more  without,  strain  adjusters.  For  a  speed  of  80  miles  per  hour, 
an  equivalent  weight,   W,  of  2.5  lb.  and  a  radius,  r,  of  75  ft.,  the 

centrifugal    force   is   C  =      '      ^  n^  r^e      =    ^^-25    lb.      A  minimum 
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static  contact  pressure  of  15  lb.  will  be  reduced  by  the  centrifugal 
force  to  0.75  lb.,  and  will  be  adequate  to  prevent  interruption  of  con- 
tact at  the  suspenders. 

For  a  speed  of  50  miles  per  hour,  an  equivalent  weight,   W,  of 

3  lb.  and  a  radius,  r,  of  40  ft.,  the  centrifugal  force  is  C  =        ■         ^ 

=  12.52  lb.  A  static  contact  pressure  of  16  lb.,  therefore,  is  ample  to 
prevent  interruption  of  contact  at  the  suspenders. 

Plate  CXI  shows  a  sliding  bow  of  3  lb.  equivalent  weight  when 
6  ft.  long  with  8  ft.  range  of  vertical  motion.  The  bow  is  made  of 
three  aluminum  channels,  and  is  6  ft.  long,  over  all.  It  has  a  shallow 
space  for  grease  which  latter  must  be  sticky  so  as  not  to  be  thrown 
out  by  centrifugal  force.  The  bow  proper  is  connected  by  hingee  to 
two  radial  arms.  The  latter  are  bolted  to  a  tubular  shaft.  The  shaft 
rests  in  bearings  carried  by  the  ends  of  two  bent  tubes.  Each  of  the 
bent  tubes  is  held  by  a  pin  and  a  sleeve.  Th^  sleeve  forms  the  upper 
hinge  of  the  main  diamond  frame.  This  diamond  frame  has  exten- 
sions upward  giving  support  to  the  top  of  the  tubes.  The  shaft 
carrying  the  radial  arms  also  carries  at  each  end  two  springs.  The 
free  ends  of  the  larger  or  main  springs  are  inserted  into  holes  in  the 
hubs  of  the  bent  tubes.  The  free  ends  of  the  smaller  springs  rest 
against  the  lower  sides  of  these  hubs.  The  main  springs  press  the 
radial  arms  up;  the  smaller  reverse  springs  press  them  down. 

The  frame  below  A-B  can  be  designed  so  that  its  upward  pres- 
sure, when  it  rises  with  uniform  speed,  is  approximately  constant  and 
produces  a  contact  pressure  of  15  lb.  for  sliding  bows  intended  for 
maximum  speeds  of  50  miles  an  hour.  The  contact  pressure  required 
to  make  the  frame  fall  with  uniform  speed  is  16  lb.  plus  twice  the 
friction.  Assuming  the  friction  at  2  lb.,  the  contact  pressure  with 
uniformly  falling  frame  is  19  lb. 

In  the  following  15  lb.  is  called  the  active  or  minimum  static  con- 
tact pressure,  and  19  lb.  the  passive  or  maximum  static  contact  pres- 
sure. The  equivalent  weight  of  an  ordinary  diamond-frame  sliding 
bow  can  be  greatly  reduced  by  using  an  aluminum  bow  and  light 
vanadium  steel  tubing  with  McAdamite  connection  castings.  It  will 
hardly  be  possible,  however,  to  make  it  less  than  6  lb.  for  a  bow  with 
8  ft.  range  of  vertical  motion.  This,  as  above  shown,  is  too  much 
for  the  highest  speeds. 

With  the  writer's  modified  frame,  the  two  radial  arma  carrying 
the  bow  are  ordinarily  in  an  intermediate  position,  produce«i  by 
proper  adjustment  of  the  springs.  When  the  bow  approaches  the  sus- 
pender of  the  saddle  suspension  it  rises,  together  with  the  frame,  the 
contact  pressure  being  15  lb.  After  the  bow  passes  the  suspender,  the 
frame  continues  to  rise;  the  bow  itself,  which  rose  as  it  approached 
the  suspender,  is  made  to  fall  as  it  passes  the  central  part  of  Ibe 
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latter.  The  contact  pressure  at  the  central  part  of  the  suspender  is 
between  the  latter  and  the  bow,  and,  at  high  speeds,  exceeds  100  lb. 
Beginning  at  the  suspender,  the  radial  arms  turn  down,  and  the 
torque  of  the  springs  increases.  This  increasing  torque  of  the  springs 
determines  the  amount  of  the  contact  pressure.  Due  to  the  presence 
of  these  springs,  the  contact  pressure  depends  on  their  rigidity  and 
the  direction  of  the  radial  arms.  The  heavy  frame  below  the  springs, 
by  its  inertia,  continues  to  move  up,  but  with  a  retarded  motion, 
because  the  increasing  contact  pressure  (together  with  the  weights) 
is  larger  than  the  constant  force  pushing  it  up.  After  the  upward 
velocity  of  the  frame  is  reduced  to  0  (which  occurs,  as  will  be  shown, 
about  0.15  sec.  after  passing  the  bow),  it  begins  to  move  down  with 
an  accelerated  motion.  The  radial  arms,  which  have,  been  turning 
down,  begin  shortly  after  to  turn  up  again,  and  they  reach  not  only 
their  original  angle  of  slope,  but  rise  beyond  it.  The  contact  pressure 
decreases  to  less  than  the  minimum  static  pressure,  and  the  downward 
motion  of  the  frame  is  retarded;  it  soon  stops,  and  begins  to  go  up 
again.  After  a  few  oscillations,  the  damping  action  of  the  friction 
stops  the  swinging  of  the  radial  arms. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  foregoing,  that  the  sliding  bow  and  the 
radial  arms  alone  follow  closely  the  sharp  curves  in  the  motion  of  the 
contact  point.  The  sliding  bow  follows  the  curves  accurately,  the 
parts  of  the  radial  arms  nearer  the  shaft  move  in  a  different  manner 
and  their  weight  is  less  important  than  that  of  the  bow. 

The  writer,  in  his  paper  entitled  ^'Overhead  Contact  Lines,"  has 
shown  that  the  radial  arms  are  equivalent  to  a  weight  one-third  as 
large  moving  like  the  sliding  bow.  The  sliding  bow  proper  weighs 
1.72  lb.  The  equivalent  weight  of  the  sliding  bow  and  radial  arms  is 
3  lb.  In  this  design  the  two  radial  arms  are  bolted  to  the  shaft,  they 
therefore  always  move  through  the  same  angle.  The  whole  sliding 
bow  moves  like  the  contact  point.  The  equivalent  weight  of  the 
frame  largely  determines,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  calcula- 
tions, the  needed  range  of  relative  vertical  motion  of  bow  and  shaft. 
The  radial  arms  sometimes  point  in  the  direction  of  the  train  motion, 
sometimes  backward. 

There  may  be  a  strong  head  wind.  The  wind  pressure  on  the  slid- 
ing bow  is  then  due  to  the  sum  of  the  velocities  of  wind  and  train. 
If  the  radial  arms  point  forward,  this  wind  pressure  increases  the  up- 
ward slope  until  it  is  balanced  by  the  change  in  the  torque  of  the 
springs.  The  amount  of  the  contact  pressure  is  not  directly  affected 
thereby.  If  the  radial  arms  point  backward,  the  wind  pressure  reduces 
their  upward  slope  until  it  is  balanced  by  the  changed  torque  of  the 
springs.  In  the  former  case  the  remaining  available  upward  range, 
in  the  latter  the  downward  range,  of  motion  is  reduced.  It  is  de- 
sirable, therefore,  to  limit  as  much  as  possible  the  change  in  the  slope 
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of  the  radial  arms  produced  by  wind  pressure.  As  will  appear  from 
the  following  calculations,  this  is  attained  by  the  use  of  reverse 
springs.  The  action  of  the  reverse  springs  is  limited  to^  only  the  upper 
part  of  the  range  of  motion  of  the  radial  arms. 

The  reverse  springs  used  in  the  design  here  described  have  the 
same  stiffness  as  the  main  springs.  The  change  in  torque  for  a  given 
arc  of  motion,  therefore,  is  twice  as  much  within  the  range  of  their 
action  as  outside  of  it. 

For  showing  the  range  of  adaptation  of  the  sliding  bow,  the  writer 
will  assume  an  unfavorable  case,  namely :  A  span  of  220  ft.,  a  maximum 
vertical  deflection  of  4  ft.,  a  000  B.  &  S.  gauge  wire,  and  a  train  speed 
of  50,  with  an  occasional  head  wind  of  80,  miles  an  hour. 

The  radial  arms  are  30  in.  long  from  center  of  bow  hinge  to 
center  of  shaft.  The  springs  are  adjusted  so  that  the  bow  hinges, 
which  are  on  the  center  line  of  the  sliding  bow,  are  11  in.  above  the 
center  line  of  the  shaft  when  the  contact  pressure  is  15  lb.,  and  the 
train  is  moving  at  a  speed  of  50  miles  an  hour,  while  there  is  no 
vnnd,  and  the  radial  arms  are  pointing  backward.  In  this  case  the 
wind  pressure  on  the  bow  and  the  radial  arms  is  due  to  the  train 
velocity  only;  it  is  equivalent  to  3.38  lb.  acting  on  the  bow.  The 
weight  of  bow  and  radial  arms  is  equivalent  to  2.75  lb.  at  the  bow 
and  1.85  lb.  at  the  shaft.  The  horizontal  distance  between  the  bow 
hinges  and  the  shaft  is : 

n/302  _  11*  =_  27.91  in. 

The  resultant  torque  of  the  main  and  reverse  springs  must  be 
equal  and  opposite  to  the  bending  moment  of  the  contact  pressure, 
the  weight  and  the  wind  pressure  on  the  bow  and  arms,  or : 

(15  +  2.75)  X  27.91  +  3.38  X  H  =  532.7  in-lb. 

When  the  radial  arms  are  lowered,  the  torque  of  the  main  springs 
(pushing  them  up)  increases,  that  of  the  reverse  springs  (pushing 
them  down)  decreases.  The  contact  pressure,  which  is  the  main  force 
balancing  the  torque,  therefore  increases  with  the  lowering  of  the 
arms.  To  avoid  interference  of  the  contact  wire  and  the  main  springs, 
the  bow  pins  must  te  at  least  3  in.  above  the  center  of  the  shaft.  The 
downward  range  of  motion  from  the  above  position,  therefore,  is 
8  in.  It  has  been  found  by  trial  that  this  range  is  adequate  if  the 
contact  pressure  increases  30  lb.  while  the  bow  moves  through  the 
whole  of  it. 

To  prove  the  adequacy  of  this  range  the  writer  will  choose  the 
springs  so  that  the  contact  pressure  does  increase  30  lb.  while  the 
bow  turns  down  to  3  in.  above  the  center  of  the  shaft,  and  will  then 
calculate  the  actual  relative  motion  of  the  bow  and  shaft  when  the 
bow  advances  from  the  suspender  toward  the  other  end  of  a  span^ 
and  will  thereby  prove  that  the  bow  does  not  move  beyond  the  avail- 
able range. 
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In  the  lowest  position  of  the  bow,  its  horizontal  distance  from  the 

shaft  is  V  30*  —  3^  =  29.85  in.  The  torque  of  the  springs  must  balance 
the  moment  of  the  weight,  the  contact  pressure,  and  the  wind  pressure 

around  the  shaft ;  or, 

torque  =  (45  +  2.75)  29.85  +  3.38  X  3  =  1 435.5. 

The  increase   in   the  torque  of  the  springs  during  this  motion, 

therefore^  is: 

1  435.5  —  532.7  =  902.8  in-lb. 

The  angle,  a,  of  the  radial  arms  (from  shaft  to  hinges)  with  the 

3 
horizontal,  is  given  by  sin.  a  =  ^7^»  or  a  =  5°  44.36'.     The  angle,  h, 

for  the  first  position,  is  given  by  sin.  h  =  oTi»  or  6  =  21°  31.63',  and 

h  —  a  =  15°  47.27'.  The  length  of  the  corresponding  arc  described 
by  the  bow  is  8.266  in.  The  reverse  springs  will  be  adjusted  so  that 
they  act  through  only  the  first  quarter  of  this  arc  and  are  equally 
stifF  with  the  main  springs.  The  change  in  torque  through  the  first 
quarter  of  the  motion,  therefore,  is  twice  as  much  as  in  any  succeed- 
ing quarter.  The  total  change  in  torque,  therefore,  is  as  much  as  in 
five- fourths  of  an  arc  of  8.266  in.  with  only  one  spring,  or  in  10.332  in. 

The  change  in  torque  per  inch  of  arc  is  902.8  :  10.332  =  87.38  in-lb. 
This  applies  to  the  last  three-quarters  of  the  motion.  During  the  first 
quarter  the  change  in  torque  per  inch  of  arc  is  174.76  in-lb.  From 
this  the  size  and  length  of  the  springs  will  be  determined,  in  the 
following. 

The  lowest  position  of  the  sliding  bow  will  evidently  be  reached 
when  the  radial  arms  are  pointing  backward  and  are  turned  down  by 
a  strong  head  wind.  Assuming  the  wind  velocity  80  and  the  train 
velocity  50,  their  relative  velocity  is  130  miles  an  hour.  This  gives 
a  wind  pressure  of  45.6  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  or,  on  the  sliding  bow,  22.8  lb., 
its  area,  together  with  the  mean  equivalent  area  of  the  radial  arms, 
being  J  sq.  ft.  By  trial  equations  between  torques  and  moments,  it 
is  found  that  the  radial  arms  are  lowered  1.05  in.  below  the  position 
corresponding  to  15  lb.  contact  pressure  without  head  wind.  With  this 
head  wind,  the  bow,  when  it  passes  the  suspender,  is  only  9.95  in.  above 
the  shaft.  Its  downward  range  of  motion  relative  to  the  shaft,  there- 
fore, is  only  6.95  in.  When  the  bow  is  9.95  in.  above  the  shaft,  the 
angle  of  the  radial  arms  with  the  horizontal  is  19°  22.2^.  The  avail- 
able range  of  do^Tiward  motion,  measured  in  degrees,  is  19°  22.2'  — 
5°  44.36'  =  13°  37.84'.  The  corresponding  arc  of  the  bow  measures 
7.137  in.  Of  this  are,  0.937  in.  is  under  both  springs  with  double 
torque,  the  remainder,  or  6.2  in.,  under  the  main  spring  only.  The 
contact  pressure  of  15  lb.  exists  now  when  the  bow  is  only  9.95  in. 
above  the  shaft.    The  contact  pressure  in  the  lowest  position  is  found 
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from  the  equation  between  the  torque  and  the  moment  of  the  acting 
forces.    The  equation  is: 

(2.76  +  Z)  29.86  +  22.8  X  3  =?  1 486.6 
where  X  is  the  contact  pressure.  From  this,  X  =  43.03  lb.  The  in- 
crease in  contact  pressure  during  the  down  motion  of  6.96  in.,  there- 
fore, is  43.03  —  16  =  28.03  lb.  Of  this  motion,  0.89  in.  is  under  the 
reverse  springs,  and  6.06  in.  under  the  main  springs  only.  Counting 
the  first  part  double,  we  have  7.84  in.  Dividing  28.03  by  7.84  we  ob- 
tain, where  only  the  main  springs  act,  3.68  lb.  as  the  change  in  the 
contact  pressure  per  inch  of  vertical  relative  motion  of  bow  and 
shaft,  and,  where  the  reverse  springs  also  act,  twice  as  much,  or  7.16  lb. 
The  actual  relative  motion  of  bow  and  shaft,  after  the  bow  passes 
a  suspender,  will  now  be  calculated.  Before  the  bow  reached  the  sus- 
pender, it  and  the  shaft  were  moving  up  together  along  the  contact 
wire.  It  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  upward  velocity  of  the  shaft 
at  the  moment  when  the  suspender  is  passed.  The  most  unfavorable 
case  is  that  with  mazimimi  deflection  of  the  contact  wire.  For  this 
case  the  deflection  is  4  ft.  and  the  span  is  220  ft.    The  terminal  down 

Q 

slope  of  the  contact  wire,  therefore,  is  jta   =  7.273  per  cent.     The 

weight  of  a  half  span  of  the  wire  is  66.8  lb.  This  terminal  slope  is 
reduced  by  the  presence  of  a  sliding  bow  in  the  span.  This  sliding 
bow  lifts  the  wire.  The  suspenders  are  carried  either  by  brackets  or 
a  span  wire  construction  between  pairs  of  poles.  Their  resistance 
to  a  small  longitudinal  motion  of  the  suspenders  is  small.  The  tension 
in  the  contact  wire,  therefore,  will  be  but  little  reduced  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  sliding  bow  in  a  span.  It  will  be  assumed,  for  the  present, 
to  be  constant.  The  contact  wire  carries  66.8  lb.  to  the  suspender; 
when  a  sliding  bow  with  a  contact  pressure  of  16  lb.  approaches,  this 
end  shear  or  vertical  component  of  the  tension  in  the  wire  is  reduced 
to  66.8  —  16  =  40.8  lb.     The  end  slope  of  the  wire  is  reduced  to 

^  X  0.07273  =  0.05318.    The  train  velocity  is  73.33  ft.    The  velocity 

Oo.H 

of  upward  motion  of  the  shaft  at  the  suspender,  therefore,  is  0.06318 
X  73.33  =  3.896.  The  sliding  bow  and  the  radial  arms  are  turned 
down  by  the  suspender;  the  contact  pressure  increases;  the  upward 
motion  of  the  shaft,  therefore,  becomes  a  retarded  motion.  The  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  frame  have  a  different  upward  velocity  and  the 
retardation  produced  in  them  is  also  different.  The  inertia  of  the 
whole  frame  (exclusive  of  bow  and  radial  tubes,  but  inclusive  of  their 
hubs)  was  calculated  from  a  design  and  found  to  be  equal  to  that  of 
a  weight  of  16.1  lb.  moving  with  the  vertical  velocity  of  the  shaft 
carrying  the  radial  arms.  This  estimate  is  based  on  the  use  of  nickel 
or  vanadiimi  steel  tubing  of  not  more  than  the  thickness  needed  for 
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ampk  strength.  A  vertical  force  of  1  lb.,  acting  on  the  frame,  there- 
fore, will  produce  an  acceleration  of  the  shaft  of  2  ft.  per  sec 

Considering  now  what  happens  after  the  sliding  bow  passes 
the  suspender,  it  is  evident  that  the  bow  and  the  radial  arms  are 
turned  down  by  the  suspender  and  move  along  the  wire,  which  latter 
is  raised  by  the  contact  pressure.  The  frame  and  the  shaft  continue 
to  rise  by  their  inertia.  The  initial  upward  velocity  of  the  shaft  is 
3.896  ft.  Taking  an  interval  of  -^js  sec.,  the  contact  pressure  at  the 
start  is  15  lb.;  it  increases  during  this  time  by  an  amount  dei>ending 
on  the  relative  motion  of  shaft  and  bow.  The  retardation  of  the  shaft 
depends  on  this  increase  of  the  contact  pressure.  The  position  of  the 
sliding  bow  at  the  end  of  ^  sec.  depends  on  the  contact  pressure  then 
existing.  A  formula  might  be  developed  for  finding  the  relative  ver- 
tical motion  of  shaft  and  bow,  but  a  more  convenient  and  shorter 
method  is  to  assume  the  relative  motion,  to  find  the  corresponding 
contact  pressure  at  the  end  of  the  time  interval,  and  to  calculate  from 
it  the  consequent  motion  of  shaft  and  bow  and  their  relative  motion. 
If  the  result  does  not  agree  with  the  assumption  made,  another  relative 
motion  must  be  assumed,  and  the  calculation  rei>eated.  After  two 
calculations  the  proper  value  can  generally  be  found  closely  by  inter- 
polation. This,  though  circuitous,  is  believed  to  be  shorter  than  the 
development  of  formulas  for  the  many  different  cases  which  must  be 
considered.  Assuming,  then,  the  relative  motion  of  shaft  and  bow 
during  the  first  ^V  ^^^'  to  be  2  in.,  the  contact  pressure  during 
the  first  0.89  in.  of  this  relative  motion  increases  7.16  lb.  per  in.; 
after  this  it  increases  3.58  lb.  per  in.;  at  the  start  it  is  15  lb.  At  the 
end  of  the  time  interval  it  is  [16  +  (3.58  X  0.89)]  +  (3.58  X  2)  = 
(18.19  +  T.16)  =  25.35  lb.    The  average  contact  pressure  during  the 

15  -4-  25  35 
interval  is      -^^—   '-   =  20.175  lb.    This  is  5.175  lb.  in  excess  of  the 

15  lb.  which  would  allow  uniform  upward  motion  of  the  frame.  The 
average  retardation  of  the  motion  of  the  shaft  produced  thereby  is 
10.35  ft.  The  consequent  reduction  of  velocity  during  ^V  sec.  is 
0.259  ft.  The  end  velocity  of  the  shaft  is  3.896  —  0.259  =  3.637  ft 
The  average  velocity  during  this  interval  is  3.896  —  0.130  =  3.766  ft. 

The  upward  motion  of  the  shaft,  in  inches,  is  -' — .^ =  1.130  in. 

40 

The  contact  pressure  at  the  end  of  the  interval  is  25.35  lb.    The  slid- 

73  33 
ing  bow  has  advanced  from  the  center  of  the  suspender  by  —!~  = 

40 

1.8333  ft.  To  obtain  a  convenient  formula  for  finding  the  position  of 
the  sliding  bow,  with  a  contact  pressure,  P,  after  n  intervals  of  f\j 
sec.,  the  distance  of  the  sliding  bow  from  the  near  end  of  the  span  is 
n  X  1.8333  ft.    Of  the  pressure,  P,  there  goes  to  the  near  end  of  the 
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span,  p  (??0  — I^8333_u)        ^^^^  weight  of  the  assumed  wire  is  0.507 

lb.  per  ft.     One-half  the  span  (or  0.507  X  110)  is  carried  to  each  end. 
The   load  carried  to  the  near  end  of  the  span   is  0.607  X  110  —  P 
P  X  1.8333  n 
220  ' 

This  is  the  shear  at  the  end  of  the  span,  or  the  vertical  component 
of  the  tension  in  the  wire.  The  wire  between  the  sliding  bow  and  the 
near  end  of  the  span  hangs  in  a  curve.  The  chord  of  this  curve  is 
parallel  to  the  tangent  in  its  center.  The  direction  of  this  tangent 
depends  on  the  shear  at  this  point  and  the  tension  in  the  wire.    This 

shear  is  equal  to  the  end  shear  less ——n '■ Subtracting 

Si 

this  from  the  end  shear  and  reducing  the  result  to  convenient  form, 

we  obtain  (56.8  —  P)     (l  —  ^ '  p^ff  ^*)  1^-     The   down   slope   of  this 

tangent  is  less  than  the  terminal  slope  of  0.07273  in  the  ratio  of  this 
shear  to  the  shear  of  55.8  lb.    Therefore,  it  is 

(55.8  -  P)    (l  -  ^:^^fl^) 

"1^ X  0.07273. 

00.8 

The  drop  from  the  suspender  to  the  contact  point  is  equal  to  the 
slope  multiplied  by  the  distance,  or,  after  reduction  and  expression 
in  inches,  (55.8  —  P)  (1  —  0.008333  n)  0.0287  n.  From  this  formula 
we  get  the  drop  of  the  bow  after  ^  sec.  for  the  assumed  relative 
motion  of  shaft  and  bow  of  2  in.  by  making  P  =  25.35  and  n  =  1» 
This  gives  for  the  drop  of  the  bow  0.867  in.  We  found  that  the  shaft 
rises  1.130  in.  in  the  same  time  interval.  This  gives  1.997  in.  for  the 
relative  motion  of  bow  and  shaft  in  the  first  ^  sec.  This  is  so  close 
to  the  assumed  2  in.  that  no  further  trials  are  necessary. 

For  the  second  t^  sec.  the  relative  motion  of  shaft  and  bow  is 
assumed  to  be  1.5  in.  For  the  relative  motion  during  ^V  8eo.,  this 
gives  1.997  +  1.5  =  3.497  in.  The  contact  pressure  at  the  end  of  this 
interval  is  18.19  +  (3.497  X  3.58)  =  30.72  lb.  The  average  contact 
pressure  during  the  second  ^  sec.  is  28.04  lb.  This  is  13.04  lb.  in 
excess  of  the  pressure  which  would  allow  a  uniform  rise  of  the  shaft. 
This  produces  an  average  retardation  of  26.08  ft.,  and  a  reduction  of 
velocity  in  the  interval  of  0.652  ft.  The  velocity  at  the  end  of  the 
previous  interval  was  3.637  ft.  The  upward  velocity  of  the  shaft  at 
the  end  of  the  second  ^  sec.  is  3.637  —  0.652  =  2.986  ft.  The  average 
velocity  during  the  interval  is  3.637  —  0.326  =  3.311  ft.  The  con- 
sequent upward  motion  of  the  shaft  is  0.993  in.  The  previous  upward 
motion  of  the  shaft  was  1.130  in.  The  total  upward  motion  of  the 
shaft  during  ^  sec,  therefore,  is  2.123  in.     From  the  above  formula 
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the  downward  motion  of  the  bow  is  found  by  making  P  =  30.72  and 
n  =  2.  The  downward  motion  of  the  bow  during  ^fty  sec.  is  1.416  in. 
The  relative  motion  of  shaft  and  bow  during  jf^  sec.,  therefore,  is 
2.123  +  1.416  =  3.639  in.  A  repetition  of  the  calculation  with  a 
slightly  larger  assumption  for  the  relative  motion  gives  approximately : 

Motion  of  shaft  in  A  ^^^ 2.123  in. 

Motion  of  bow 1.407   " 

Total  relative  motion  in  ^  sec 3.530  in. 

The  calculation,  continued  in  the  same  manner,  shows  that  the 
relative  motion  of  shaft  and  bow  reaches  its  maximum  after  0.15  sec, 
and  is  then  5.99  in.  After  this  the  radial  arms  begin  to  move  up 
again  and  they  reach  their  original  slope  corresponding  to  a  relative 
motion  0  after  0.47  sec.  The  arms  rise  further  until  the  vertical 
distance  between  bow  and  shaft  is  1.626  in.  more  than  at  the  start. 
The  contact  pressure  is  then  only  3.17  lb.  This  occurs  0.70  sec.  after 
passing  the  suspender.  The  arms  begin  then  to  move  down  a  second 
time.  After  a  few  swings  the  oscillation  is  stopped  by  the  friction. 
This  calculation  is  not  accurate  mainly  because  the  tension  in  the 
contact  wire,  which  was  assumed  constant,  is  slightly  reduced  by  the 
action  of  the  sliding  bow.  This  reduction,  however,  is  small,  partly 
because  the  sliding  bow  during  the  first  oscillation,  which  is  the 
largest,  is  near  the  end  of  the  span,  and  partly  because  the  suspenders 
can  move  easily  a  fraction  of  an  inch  in  the  direction  of  the  track. 
The  margin  for  the  downward  motion  is  about  1  in.;  this  will  be  re- 
duced by  the  reduction  in  tension  in  the  contact  wire. 

It  is  evident  that  the  amount  of  the  initial  upward  velocity  of  the 
shaft  when  the  bow  passes  the  suspender  is  a  very  important  factor 
deciding  whether  the  range  of  relative  vertical  motion  of  bow  and 
shaft  allowed  is  adequate.  This  initial  velocity  depends  on  the  termi- 
nal slope  of  the  wire,  the  ratio  between  static  contact  pressure  and  the 
weight  of  a  half  span  of  wire,  and  especially  on  the  train  velocity. 

When  the  radial  arms  are  turned  forward,  a  head  wind  of  80  and 
a  train  speed  of  50  miles  an  hour  cause  a  rise  of  the  bow.  With  15 
lb.  contact  pressure,  the  bow  rises  to  an  elevation  of  12.8  in.  above 
the  shaft.  It  will  rise  approximately  1.9  in.  more  during  the  oscilla- 
tion.   There  is  plenty  of  upward  range  of  motion  to  allow  this  rise. 

For  obtaining  a  small  equivalent  weight  for  the  bow  and  radial 
arms,  it  is  important  that  the  radial  arms  form  a  small  angle  with 
the  horizontal.    When  the  bow  follows  a  curve  in  the  contact  wire,  an 

approximately  vertical  acceleration  of        must  be  given  to  it  by  an 

external  force,  where  v  is  the  train  velocity  and  r  is  the  radius  of 
curvature  of  the  motion  of  the  bow.    This  acceleration  is  produced  by 
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the  turiiing  of  the  radial  arms.  This  turning  moves  the  bow  normal 
to  the  arms.  The  vertical  component  of  its  motion  is  only  equal  to 
the  motion  multiplied  by  the  cosine  of  the  angle,  a,  of  the  radial 
arms  with  the  horizontal.     The  acceleration  of  the  bow  and  of  the 

ends  of  the    radial    arms,    therefore,    must    be    equal    to    ^  ^^^   ^- 

The  variation,  P,  of  the  approximately  vertical  contact  pressure  pro- 
duces this  acceleration;  this  pressure  forms  an  angle,  a,  with  the 
acceleration,  and  its  component  in  the  direction  of  the  acceleration  is 
P  cos.  a.  The  force  to  produce  the  acceleration  is  equal  to  the  mass 
to  be  moved  multiplied  by  the  acceleration,  or 

P  cos.  a  =  M ,  or  P  =  J£  — 


r  cos.  a  r  cos.*  a 

M  is  the  mass  which  if  placed  at  the  bow  offers  the  same  resistance 
to  turning  as  the  bow  and  the  radial  arms.  M  is  approximately  equal 
to  the  mass  of  the  bow  plus  one-third  of  the  mass  of  the  arms.  It  is 
evident  that  P,  or  the  variation  of  contact  pressure  due  to  centrifugal 
force,  is  greatly  increased  if  the  angle,  a,  is  large.  To  obtain  a  small 
variation  of  contact  pressure  due  to  centrifugal  force,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  small  equivalent  weight  of  the  sliding  bow,  the  arms  should 
form  a  smaU  angle  with  the  horizontal.  This  is  the  main  reason  why 
the  reverse  springs,  which  greatly  reduce  the  variation  of  elevation 
of  the  bow  above  the  shaft,  are  necessary  for  obtaining  a  small 
equivalent  weight.  The  angle  of  the  radial  arms  with  the  horizontal 
when  the  sliding  bow  passes  the  suspender  is  the  only  important  one 
in  calculating  the  equivalent  weight  of  the  sliding  bow.  The  angle,  a, 
with  a  head  wind  of  80,  and  a  train  velocity  of  50,  miles  per  hour  with 
the  radial  arms  turned  forward,  and,  when  the  bow  passes  the  sua- 

12  8 
pender,  is  given  by  sin.  a  =       "^  =  0.4267.      This  gives  cos.'  a  = 

0.8179,  and    -    __  =  1.223.     The  equivalent  weight,  Mg^  for  the  bow 
COS.*  a 

and  radial  arms  is  2.4  lb.  This  is  increased,  due  to  their  slope  when 
at  the  suspenders,  to  2.4  X  1*223  =  2.94  lb.  Allowing  for  some  in- 
accuracy, it  may  be  3  lb. 

Eeferring  to  the  main  springs:  There  is  in  each  main  spring  a 
maximum  torque  of  718  in-lb.     Their  strength  is  given  by  the  equa- 

tion,  718  =  -    —  5,   where   d  is   the  diameter    and   «  the    strain  per 

square  inch.  Taking  s,  for  hardened  spring  steel,  =  100  000  lb.,  then 
d  =  0.418  in.     The  length  of  the  spring  is  found  by  the  equation, 

04  P  Ir^ 
f  —    -        ^      .In  this  equation,  r  is  30  in., /is  the  arc  through  which 

the  bow  moves  by  the  application  of  the  force,  P,  acting  along  the 
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tangent  with  the  radiuB^  r.  It  has  been  found  that,  for  f  =  1  in., 
P  X  r  must  be  87.38  in.  This  gives  for  l,  the  length  of  the  spring, 
33.2  in.  In  the  same  manner,  the  reverse  spring,  shown  on  Plate 
CXH,  was  calculated. 

Higher  speeds  than  50  miles  an  hour,  together  with  a  head  wind 
of  80  miles  an  hour,  are  only  practicable  with  trains  of  cars.  Such 
trains  have  more  than  one  sliding  bow.  The  wire,  therefore,  is  lifted 
much  more  than  with  one  bow.  The  initial  upward  velocity  of  the 
shaft  when  the  sliding  bow  passes  the  suspender  is  thereby  much 
reduced,  and  the  same  available  range  of  downward  motion  will  gen- 
erally be  adequate.  On  roads  having  high  train  speeds,  substantial 
steel  poles  will  mostly  be  wanted;  with  such  it  is  always  advantageous 
to  use  strain  adjusters  which  permit  longer  spans  or  smaller  deflec- 
tions of  the  contact  wire.  Either  of  these  diminish  the  vertical 
velocity  of  the  shaft  when  the  sliding  bow  passes  the  suspender,  and 
the  assumed  range  of  relative  motion  of  shaft  and  bow  becomes  ade^ 
quate  in  spite  of  the  higher  speed.  The  higher  speed  also  requires 
longer  radii  of  vertical  curvature  of  the  contact  wire,  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  jumping  of  the  sliding  bow.  These  longer  radii  become 
practicable  only  if  strain  adjusters  are  used. 

The  sliding  bow  here  described  is  also  suitable  for  the  catenary 
suspension.  Though  the  wire  appears  to  be  straight  where  this  sus- 
pension is  used,  it  is  bent  up  by  the  contact  pressure,  especially  if  the 
suspenders  are  near  together.  With  a  heavy  sliding  bow,  and  a  slack 
wire  at  high  temperature,  the  curvature  of  the  motion  of  the  sliding 
bow  is  sharp  just  before  a  suspender  is  reached,  and  the  sliding  bow 
jumps  at  high  speed.  A  light  sliding  bow  will  evidently  produce  less 
centrifugal  force  and  less  variation  of  contact  pressure,  and  con- 
sequently less  jumping.  It  will  run  smoothly  at  much  higher  speeds 
than  a  heavy  one. 

There  are  inevitably  vertical  curves  and  changes  of  direction  of  the 
contact  wire  at  low  overhead  crossings  and  tunnel  entrances.  These 
changes  will  cause  much  less  trouble  with  a  light  sliding  bow.  •  With 
catenary  suspension  and  short  spans  between  poles,  a  sliding  bow  4  ft. 
long,  with  radial  arms  2  ft.  long,  can  often  be  used.  Such  a  sliding 
bow  can  be  designed  for  an  equivalent  weight  of  2  lb.  Such  a  bow 
will  run  smoothly  at  very  high  speeds. 

With  the  more  uniform  contact  pressure  of  a  light  bow,  a  much 
smaller  static  contact  pressure  can  be  used.  The  result  will  be  less 
wear  and  greater  durability  of  bow  and  wire.  The  increase  in  the 
first  cost  of  a  diamond-frame  bow  caused  by  the  modification  here 
proposed  will  be  in  all  cases  amply  repaid  by  the  reduced  cost  of 
construction  and  maintenance  of  the  contact  line. 
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REINFORCED  CONCRETE  FOUNDATIONS 
OVER  EXCAVATIONS  ON  PAVED  STREETS.* 


By  John  McNeal,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  £. 


Constant  excavations  on  the  paved  streets  of  Easton,  Pa.,  and 
numerous  depressions  formed  over  previously  excavated  trenches,  have 
called  the.  writer's  attention  to  the  necessity  of  providing  some  means 
for  protecting  the  surface  of  the  street  from  gradual  settlement  helow 
the  general  level  of  the  adjoining  paving. 

No  matter  how  carefully  the  hack-filling  of  a  trench  is  done,  there  is 
bound  to  be  a  settlement  of  the  earth  replaced  in  the  trench,  and  in 
some  cases  this  settlement  has  not  begun  to  show  for  a  year  or  more 
after  the  paving  has  been  replaced. 

In  order  to  avoid  settlement  of  the  surface,  the  foundation  for 
repaving  over  all  trenches  has  been  reinforced  with  expanded  metal. 
For  a  trench  not  more  than  20  in.  in  width,  the  writer  uses  expanded 
metal,  of  3-in.  mesh  and  No.  10  gauge  steel,  having  a  cross-sectional 
area  of  not  less  than  0.185  sq.  in.  per  ft.  in  width. 

After  the  trench  is  properly  back-filled,  the  old  concrete  is  re- 
moved for  a  distance  of  at  least  1  ft.  beyond  each  side  of  the  trench, 
and  expanded  metal  is  placed  over  the  entire  opening.  A  thickness  of 
6  in.  of  concrete,  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  Portland  cement, 
3  parts  sand,  and  5  parts  broken  stone,  is  placed  over  and  around  the 


*  This  paper  will  not  be  presented  at  any  meeting,  but  written  communications  on  the 
subject  are  InTlted  for  publication  with  it  in  Transaction*. 
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expanded  metal  in  such  a  manner  that  the  metal  is  embedded  in  it, 
li  in.  above  the  base  and  41  in.  below  the  surface. 

After  the  concrete  is  thoroughly  rammed  to  aa  even  surface,  the 
paving  material  is  replaced  on  this  surface  to  conform  with  the  ad- 
joining paving. 

These  requirements  met  with  some  opposition  at  first  from  cor- 
porations and  local  contractors  who  are  constantly  digging  up  the 
paved  streets  for  new  mains  and  repairs,  but  now  all  excavated 
trenches  are  repaved  with  the  expanded  metal  reinforcement. 


REINFORCED  CONCRETE  KHJNOATIQM 

OVER 

EXCAVATIONS  on  PAVED  STREETS. 


The  cost  of  this  foundation  per  linear  foot  of  trench  is  about  37j 
eents  more  than  that  of  plain  concrete. 

Assuming  the  working  strength  of  the  steel  to  be  20  000  lb.  per 
tq.  in.,  and  allowing  for  the  shape  of  the  metal,  which  distributee  the 
load  over  20  in.  of  trench,  a  wheel  load  of  from  650  to  700  lb.  would  be 
supported  safely  without  the  aid  of  the  back-filling  below  the  founda- 
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NOTE  ON  THE 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER.* 


By  W.  G.  Price,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 


During  the  past  twenty-seven  years  much  work  has  been  done  on 
the  Mississippi  River  between  Cairo  and  New  Orleans,  but  compara- 
tively little  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  permanent  improve- 
ment, except  in  the  construction  of  levees. 

The  revetting  of  caving  banks  by  a  continuous  mattress  has  cer- 
tainly not  proven  to  be  a  permanent  form  of  improvement  in  many 
places,  and  whenever  such  a  mattress  is  located  for  a  long  time  in  a 
place  where  it  is  opposed  to  the  force  of  the  river  flow,  it  must  fail. 
Much  of  the  mattress  which  has  been  placed  was  constructed  in  such  a 
manner  that,  if  not  carried  away  bodily  by  the  first  flood,  it  would  dis- 
integrate and  float  away  stick  by  stick,  owing  to  the  fastenings  being 
of  metal,  and  soon  destroyed  by  corrosion. 

To  design  structures  which  will  not  be  carried  away  has  been  a 
difficult  problem,  but  such  have  been  built,  and,  in  the  light  ^f  ex- 
perience, still  better  designs  can  now  be  made. 

Some  years  ago  the  writer  was  engaged  in  improving  the  Harbor 
of  New  Orleans.  This  was  done  by  works  which  formeu  what  were 
intended  to  be  fixed  points  in  the  bank  of  the  river  and  could  not  be 


*Thi8  paper  will  not  be  presented  at  any  meeting,  but  written  communications  on  the 
subject  are  invited  for  publication  with  it  in  TranMictions. 
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carried  away.  The  writer  believed  then  that  this  was  the  proper  way 
to  secure  a  permanent  improvement  of  the  whole  river.  Some  of  the 
work  at  these  fixed  points  was  put  in  with  such  details  of  construction 
that  they  should  have  failed  before  this  time;  the  writer,  however,  be- 
lieves that  permanent  works  on  this  plan  can  now  be  constructed 
which  will  confine  the  river  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  wandering  away 
from  the  place  where  it  is  desired  to  hold  it,  and  also  greatly  improve 
the  navigable  depth.  These  fixed  points  would  have  to  be  located  at 
various  distances  apart,  depending  on  the  degree  of  curvature  of  the 
river,  but  the  number  required  would  not  entail  a  prohibitive  expense, 
provided  each  one  was  put  in  so  as  to  be  a  permanent  work  and  not 
require  constant  repairs,  and  it  is  with  the  view  of  giving  a  hint  of 
how  to  make  such  work  permanent  that  this  paper  has  been  written. 

The  Mississippi  has  shown  that  it  has  power  to  destroy  and  carry 
away  almost  everything  that  Man  has  constructed  to  oppose  it.  By 
using  a  little  strategy  in  design,  however,  the  river  can  be  comi)elled 
to  use  its  mighty  power  to  dig  foundations  for  permanent  improve- 
ment works.  This  can  be  done,  and  has  been  done,  by  making  the 
form  of  construction  of  these  works  to  be  fixed  points,  so  that  the 
river  cannot  disintegrate  them,  or  move  them  bodily  dovm  stream,  but 
must  undermine  them;  it  is  known  that  it  can,  and  will,  and  it  is  by 
taking  advantage  of  this  undermining  power  that  the  point  can  be 
made  a  fixture. 

By  designing  the  structure  so  that  only  wood  and  stone,  properly 
bound  together,  form  its  permanent  parts,  the  forces  acting  against  it 
can  do  nothing  but  undermine  it  and  sink  it  in  the  sand,  while  more 
of  the  same  material  is  piled  on  top  of  that  which  is  sinking,  and  a 
depth  of  foundation  is  soon  reached  which  the  river  will  not  cut 
under.  In  this  way  the  flowing  water  will  sink  a  large  structure  to  a 
depth  which  will  give  a  permanent  foundation,  in  the  same  way  that  a 
pile  is  sunk  with  a  jet  of  water. 

The  work  must  be  well  connected  to  the  levee,  and  must  extend 
well  out  on  the  bed  of  the  river. 

When  the  writer  was  building  the  dam  from  Tumbulls  Island  across 
Red  River,  in  Louisiana,  he  had  no  fear  of  the  river  being  able  to 
destroy  the  work,  or  cut  around  it,  and  he  believes  now  that  it  was  a 
great  mistake  to  destroy  this  dam,  by  dredging  a  channel  through  it, 
after  it  was  more  than  half  completed. 
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The  writer  believes  that  the  power  of  the  flowing  water  in  any  silt 
and  debris-bearing  stream  can  be  utilized  and  directed,  by  a  properly 
designed  structure,  so  that  it  will  dig  a  permanent  foundation  for  such 
a  structure,  and  that  a  sufficient  number  of  improvement  works  have 
been  built,  and  have  been  tested  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  In  tbe 
Mississippi  and  other  rivers,  to  indicate  the  proper  details  of  con- 
struction. 


ihar 
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NOTES  ON  KAINFALL  AT  SAVANNAH,  GEORGIA.* 


By  J.  DE  Bruyn-Kops,  M.  Am.  Soo.  C.  E. 


The  writer  would  not  have  deemed  this  paper  of  sufficient  interest 
to  present  to  the  Society  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  A.  Prescott  Fol- 
well,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  in  a  recent  book*  states  that: 

"Professor  Talbot  gives  as  a  formula  of  maximum  rates  of  rainfall 

105 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  B  =   77  T  f c'  which  agrees  quite 

closely  with  Plate  IV,  South  Atlantic  States,  up  to  30  min.,  but  gives 
too  small  values  for  longer  periods." 

The  curve  on  Plate  IV,  page  125,  of  that  book  shows  "Rates  of 
Rainfall  Storms  of  the  Second  Class";  and,  from  the  discussion  at  the 
bottom  of  page  66,  it  is  inferred  that  "Storms  of  the  Second  Class" 
are  those  that  give  a  certain  rate  of  rainfall  approximately  ^ve  times 
in  ten  years,  which  is  equivalent  to  once  in  two  years.  Now,  as  Sa- 
vannah is  about  at  the  center  of  the  territory  named,  this  curve  should 
apply  to  that  city.  The  writer,  therefore,  compared  it  with  some  data 
he  had  worked  out  in  1896,  while  he  was  Assistant  City  Engineer  of 
Savannah,  and,  finding  that  it  did  not  agree  with  the  results  obtained 
at  that  time,  he  obtained  from  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  the 
data  relating  to  all  storms  occurring  during  the  years  1889  to  1906, 
inclusive,  as  recorded  by  the  automatic  rain  gauge  at  Savannah,  which 

NoTB.— This  paper  will  not  be  presented  at  any  meeting,  but  written  communications 
OD  the  subject  are  invited  for  publication  with  it  in  Transactions. 

♦"Sewerage."  1907  Edition,  Article  17,  p.  45. 
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gave  a  precipitation  equal  to  or  greater  than  0.25  in.  in  5  min.  or 
0.75  in.  in  1  hour.  These  data  have  been  put  into  the  shape  here  pre- 
sented, in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  found  useful  to  others  engaged 
in  drainage  works. 

Referring  to  the  quotations  given  above,  it  seems  to  the  writer 
that  such  expressions  as  '^in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,"  and 
'*South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States"  are  entirely  too  comprehensive  in 
their  scope,  and  that  it  will  be  found  that  no  single  formula  is  even 
approximately  correct  for  such  a  large  area  as  that  indicated;  there- 
fore, in  promulgating  such  formulas,  it  should  be  distinctly  stated  from 
what  data  and  locality  they  were  deduced,  its  well  as  the  method  of 
deduction. 

The  following  is  the  method  of  treating  the  data  used  by  the 
writer:  As  received  from  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  the 
data  were  in  the  form  of  accumulated  amounts  of  precipitation  for 
each  5  min.  that  the  storm  lasted;  a  sample  case  being  that  of  the  storm 
on  December  8th,  1890,  which  is  here  reproduced: 


Minutes. 


Accumulated  precipitation. 


0.90 


10 


16 


0.82 


0.60 


90 
0.76 

96 

0.96 

80 
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Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  natural  course  of  this  storm  presents 
rates  of  precipitation  as  follows : 


Mlnutett 

Accumulated  precipitation 
Rate,  In  inches  per  bour. . . 


6 

10 

16 

0.50 
9.00 

90 

0.76 
9.95 

96 

0.96 
9.9B 

0.90 
9.40 

0.89 
1.09 

80 


1.08 
9.06 


The  greatest  rate  of  precipitation  is  2.40  in.  per  hour  for  the  space 
of  5  min.  It  has  seemed  to  the  writer,  however,  that  the  main  con- 
sideration is  not  the  rates  of  fall  given  by  the  natural  course  of  the 
storm,  but  the  maximum  rates  for  the  different  durations;  therefore^ 
the  storm  data  have  been  rearranged  so  as  to  exhibit  this  maximum, 
as  follows: 


MiDUtee 

Accumulated  precipitation 

Precipitation  In  each  5  min 

Maximum  accumulated  precip 

itatton 

Maximum  rate  of  precipitation 


5 
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0.90 

10 

15 
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0.18 
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96 

0.89 
0.19 
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0.90 

0.25 
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0.45 
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0.75 
9.95 
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The  line  marked  'Trecipitation  in  each  6  min."  is  obtained  by 
putting:  in  the  5-min.  column  the  given  accumulation  for  that  period, 
then  subtracting  the  given  6-min.  accumulation  from  the  given  10-min. 
accumulation  and  putting  the  result  in  the  10-min.  column,  and  so 
on.  The  amounts  in  the  line  marked  ''Maximum  accumulated  pre- 
cipitation" are:  for  5  min.,  the  amount  precipitated  during  the 
period  between  15  and  20  min. ;  for  10  min.,  the  precipitation  during  the 
period  between  15  and  25  min.;  for  15  min.,  the  precipitation  during 
the  period  between  10  and  25  min.;  and  so  on,  selecting  in  each  case 
the  period,  in  any  part  of  the  storm,  that  gives  the  maximum  precipi- 
tation for  that  period.  In  this  manner,  162  storms  were  examined, 
bein^r  &11  that  were  rex)orted  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau, 
for  the  years,  and  of  the  intensity,  given.  Table  1  shows  the  result 
of  this  investigation. 

Two  other  points  should  be  explained,  in  reference  to  the  table: 
First,  in  tabulating  the  results  of  any  storm  which  gave  a  greater  rate 
of  precipitation  for  a  longer  period  than  for  a  shorter  one,  the  greater 
rate  was  tabulated  for  the  shorter  as  well  as  for  the  longer  period. 
For  instance,  in  the  storm  of  December  8th,  1890,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  maximum  rate  for  20  min.  was  2.25  in.,  while  the  maximum  rate 
for  25  min.  was  2.28  in.  The  rate  has  been  tabulated  as  2.28  in.  in 
both  cases,  on  the  genei^al  grounds  that  if  it  rained  at  the  rate  of 
2.28  in.  for  25  min.,  it  is  reasonable  to  say  that  it  rained  at  an  equal 
rate  for  a  less  time. 

The  other  point  is,  that  all  storms  have  been  extended,  from  the 
lK>int  of  their  ending  to  the  limit  of  time  to  which  the  investigation 
was  carried  (100  min.).  This  extension  was  made  on  the  ground  that 
if  a  storm  gave,  say,  0.5  in.  of  precipitation  in  10  min.  and  then 
stopi>ed,  the  effect  on  a  drainage  area  in  which  the  time  of  accumulation 
at  the  outlet  was  more  than  10  min.  would  certainly  be  not*  less  than 
if  the  same  storm  had  precipitated  0.5  in.  in  the  accumulation  time  of 
the  area,  whether  it  were  15  or  100  min.;  and  the  probability  is  that  it 
would  be  greater.  In  Table  1,  therefore,  the  extended  rates  have  been 
calculated  on  the  total  accumulated  amounts  as  though  they  had  been 
precipitated  in  the  extended  times.  In  order  that  these  extended  rates 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  actual  rates,  they  have  been  printed  in 
italics. 

In  Plate  CXIII  have  been  plotted  about  one  hundred  of  the  highest 
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values  for  each  5-min.  period,  as  taken  from  Table  1.  At  the  maximum 
value,  and  from  there  counting  downward  9,  18,  36,  64,  T2,  and  90,  the 
plottings  have  been  made  larger  than  the  others.  As  the  number  of 
years  examined  is  18,  these  large  plottings  indicate  the  rates  of  maxi- 
mum storms  and  those  occurring  on  an  average  of  once  in  two  years, 
and  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five  times  each  year.  Through  these 
points  have  been  passed,  with  more  or  less  success,  regular  curves,  the 
equations  for  which  are  noted  at  the  right  of  Plate  CXIII. 

The  following  comparison  of  Professor  Talbot's  "Maximum  curve 
for  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,"  with  the  maximum  curve  for 
Savannah,  Ga.,  as  deduced  by  the  writer,  is  of  interest: 
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The  comparison  of  Folwell's  curve  for  "Storms  of  the  second  class 
for  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,"  with  the  corresponding 
curve  for  storms  occurring  once  in  two  years,  as  found  for  Savannah 
conditions,  is  also  made  so  that  the  differences  can  be  readily  seen: 
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5.10 

4.41 

8.88 

8.46 

8.14 

8.86 

85 

2.86 
8.68 


Minutes 


Folwell . . 
Savannah 


40 


8.11 
2.44 


45 


8.00 
2.26 


50 


1.98 
8.12 


66 


1.86 
1.99 


60 


1.80 
1.87 


As  Folwell  gives  no  formula  for  his  cur\e,  the  evaluation  was  made 
from  the  curve  shown  on  page  125  of  the  book  previously  quoted. 
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WATER  PURIFICATION  AT  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Discussion.* 


By   Messrs.  George  A.  Soper,  G.  C.  Whipple,  L.  L.   Tribus,  and 

L.  J.  Le  Conte. 


George  A.  Soper,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — All  should  feel  indebted  to  Mr.  soper. 
Mr.  Wall  for  his  description  of  the  method  of  purifying  the  public 
water  supply  of  St.  Louis,  and  particularly  for  his  description  of  the 
method  of  handling  the  large  quantities  of  chemicals  required. 

As  to  the  effects  of  the  process,  it  seems  to  be  too  soon  to  form  a 
final  opinion.  There  have  been  abundant  illustrations  elsewhere  of 
the  usefulness  of  chemical  precipitation,  and  of  precipitation  with 
iron  and  lime,  but  chemicals  are  generally  used  as  a  preliminary  to 
filtration. 

It  will  necessarily  be  some  time  before  the  sanitary  value  of  the 
St.  Louis  works  can  be  accurately  measured.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  water  has  been  improved,  and  improved  materially,  and  apparently 
at  a  comparatively  small  cost;  but  the  measure  of  that  improvement 
depends  on  facts  and  figures  which  are  not  yet  available.  The  speaker 
would  like  to  see  more  analytical  and  statistical  data  concerning  the 
effects  of  operation. 

There  are,  of  course,  drawbacks  to  the  use  of  chemicals,  in  treat- 
ing a  water  supply.  All  these  drawbacks  are  not  self-evident.  One 
objection  results  from  the  changes  sometimes  produced  in  the  mineral 
content  of  the  water.  The  speaker  does  not  know  that  there  has  been 
any  trouble  with  boilers  or  distributing  pipes  in  St.  Louis,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  things  to  look  out  for. 


•  Continuei  from  November,  1907,  Proceedings. 
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Mr.  Soper.  Considerable  interest  attaches  to  the  author's  remarks  eonceming 
the  diminution  in  typhoid  fever  which  seemed  to  follow  the  intro- 
duction of  the  plant.  The  use  of  typhoid  statistics,  in  measuring  the 
effect  of  an  improved  water  supply,  has  many  pitfalls  and  difficulties, 
and  it  would  not  be  strange  if  the  author  had  fallen  into  one  or  more 
of  them.  It  is,  unfortunately,  unsafe  to  rely  even  on  the  vital  statis- 
tics collected  in  many  of  the  most  advanced  and  best  governed  Amer- 
ican cities,  for,  in  the  first  place,  physicians  do  not  always  know 
typhoid  fever  when  they  see  it,  and,  in  the  second  place,  th^  do  not 
always  report  it  when  they  recognize  it. 

The  speaker  would  like  to  know,  if  convenient  to  the  author,  how 
many  cases  of  other  fevers,  which  might  have  been  typhoid,  occurred 
during  the  period  covered  by  his  typhoid  statistics.  The  statistics 
seem  to  be  in  error,  because  it  appears  that  there  has  been  a  case 
mortality  of  from  14  to  26%,  while  it  is  probable  that  not  more  than 
8%  of  all  people  attacked  by  typhoid  die  of  it. 

Even  if  the  few  statistics  given  were  as  accurate  as  could  be  de- 
sired, they  would  not  of  necessity  show  much  of  importance  concern- 
ing the  operation  of  the  works.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  much 
typhoid,  in  a  city  like  St.  Louis,  is  due  to  water.  There  are  usually 
many  other  sources  of  this  disease.  It  seems  to  be  quite  possible  that, 
if  all  the  facts  were  known,  it  would  appear  that  the  water  supply  of 
St.  Louis  has  had  in  the  last  few  years  very  little  to  do  with  the 
prevalence  of  typhoid,  and  that  the  disease  has  not  increased  or 
diminished  to  the  extent  conunonly  supposed. 

There  is  a  final  point,  which  the  speaker  hesitates  to  mention,  but 
inasmuch  as,  before  this  Society,  it  will  probably  be  taken  in  the  con- 
servative spirit  in  which  it  is  intended,  and  may  lead  to  useful  in- 
quiries, it  may  be  referred  to  briefly.  It  concerns  the  composition  of 
the  sulphate  of  iron  used.  How  much  iron  is  present,  and  how  much 
acid?  What  is  the  quality  of  the  lime?  The  chemicals  cannot  be 
pure.  No  city  could  afford  to  pay  for  pure  chemicals,  even  if  they 
were  obtainable.  What  are  the  impurities?  How  much  arsenic  is 
there  in  this  sulphate?  Some  years  ago  the  speaker  had  occasion  to 
examine  specimens  of  sulphate  of  aluminum  from  a  good  many  filter 
plants,  and  found  arsenic  in  nearly  all  of  them.  It  is  true  that, 
usually,  the  arsenic  was  not  present  in  large  quantity,  but  it  was 
easily  discoverable,  and  in  some  of  the  samples  it  was  present  in  suffi- 
cient amount  to  be  of  more  than  passing  interest.  The  arsenic,  of 
course,  came  from  the  sulphuric  acid  used  in  making  the  sulphate  of 
aluminum,  the  sulphuric  acid  having  been  produced  from  pyrites 
which  contained  arsenic. 

Mr.  Whipple.  G.  C.  WHIPPLE,  Asso<\  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — There  are  a  number  of 
questions  that  the  speaker  would  like  to  ask  in  regard  to  this  inter- 
esting paper,  especially  as  to  the  details  of  the  method  by  which  the 
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chemicals  are  applied  to  the  water.     He  is  more  interested,  however,  Mr.  Whipple. 

in  the  general  principles  of  the  process  and  in  the  results,  than  in 

the  details.     This  method  of  purification  by  chemical  precipitation  is 

usually  regarded  as  a  preliminary  process,  to  be  followed  by  filtration; 

but  in  this  case  the  preliminary  process  is  stretched  so  as  to  perform  all 

the  work  that  is  done.    The  results  which  have  been  accomplished  by 

this  stretching  of  a  preliminary  process  are  of  great  interest,  and  no 

doubt  the  people  of  St.  Louis  appreciate  very  much  the  improvement 

that  has  been  made  in  the  quality  of  their  water  supply. 

It  seems  to  the  speaker,  however,  that  the  author  takes  altogether 
too  roseate  a  view  of  the  future.  For  instance,  near  the  close  of  the 
paper  is  found  this  statement: 

'*With  these  basins  in  service  and  the  improved  facilities  for  uni- 
form treatment  afforded  by  the  new  coagulating  plant,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  St.  Louis  will  be  supplied  wifli  water  as  agree- 
able to  the  eye  and  as  pure  and  wholesome  as  is  enjoyed  by  any  city 
in  the  United  States." 

This  is  certainly  an  exaggeration.  The  speaker  cannot  believe  that 
the  results  of  this  process  are  going  to  be  as  good  as  the  results  which 
would  be  obtained  by  supplementing  chemical  coagulation  with 
filtration,  according  to  modem  methods;  and  it  does  not  seem  to  him 
that  the  figures  presented  in  the  tables  bear  out  the  statement  just 
quoted.  In  the  early  part  of  the  paper  the  author  speaks  of  the  tap 
water  in  St.  Louis  in  1904  as  being  clear  and  sparkling.  To  translate 
this  into  the  language  used  by  the  chemist  would  be  to  say  that  the 
water  had  a  turbidity  of  zero.  The  tables  in  the  paper  show  that  the 
turbidity  of  the  water  has  not  always  been  zero,  but  often  far  from 
it;  or  rather,  they  show  that  the  suspended  matter  has  not  been  zero, 
for  it  will  be  noticed  that  figures  for  the  turbidity  of  the  tap  water 
are  not  given  at  all.  They  are  simply  given  for  the  water  before  treat- 
ment. The  speaker  hopes  that,  in  his  closing  discussion,  the  author 
will  supply  this  deficiency. 

Of  the  few  analyses  given,  some  are  monthly  averages,  and  others 
were  taken  a  week  apart.  Now,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a 
monthly  average  often  does  not  tell  what  the  condition  of  the  water 
has  been  from  day  to  day.  The  figures  for  a  month  may  be  fairly  low 
and  satisfactory,  and  yet  there  may  have  been  days  during  that  month 
when  the  water  was  not  satisfactory.  This  the  speaker  knows  from 
experience,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  not  true  of  the 
St.  Louis  water.  That  the  product  of  such  a  plant  as  this  would  be 
irregular,  would  naturally  be  expected,  for  while  the  application  of 
the  chemicals  may  be  under  control,  the  natural  physical  and 
meteorological  conditions  which  affect  the  sedimentation  are  not  sub- 
ject to  control. 

The  speaker  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  St.  Louis  plant,  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  work,  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  working  as 
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Mr.  Whipple,  well  as  it  evidently  has  been  lately,  but  he  then  saw  an  illustration  of 
its  irregularity.  For  the  month  of  June,  1904,  the  amount  of  sus- 
pended matter  in  the  effluent  is  given  in  Table  1  as  89  parts  per 
million,  and  yet  on  the  day  when  the  speaker  was  there  the  turbidity 
of  the  water  leaving  the  settling  basins  was  400.  Therefore,  it  seems 
to  the  speaker  that  the  figures  given  may  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
little  misleading,  and  may  give  an  idea  that  the  water  is  clearer  than 
it  sometimes  really  is.  Countenance  is  lent  to  this  view  by  reports 
which  have  come  from  persons  who  have  visited  the  city  and  who, 
while  they  remark  that  the  quality  of  the  water  has  been  very  greatly 
improved,  speak  of  its  occasional  turbidity. 

The  speaker  agrees  with  Dr.  Soper  that  the  data  are  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  give  the  water  supply  an  absolutely  clean  bill  of  health,  and 
that  they  do  not  show  what  may  be  the  final  results  of  this  treatment^ 
from  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  The  figures,  admitting  their  accuracy, 
do  show  a  great  reduction  in  the  typhoid  fever  death-rate,  but  if  one 
were  to  follow  the  typhoid  fever  records  back  for  a  ntunber  of  years 
before  those  tabulated,  he  would  find  that  about  ten  years  ago  the 
typhoid  fever  death-rates  were  nearly  as  low  as  they  have  been  during 
the  last  year  or  two,  and  that  this  was  during  the  time  when  the  city 
was  depending  on  plain  sedimentation,  without  the  use  of  chemicals, 
for  the  purification  of  the  supply. 

Here  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  author  refers  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  old  sedimentation  process  as  being  "from  10  to  80  per  cent."  Now, 
the  report  of  the  commission  which  studied  the  water  supply  in  1904 
gave  the  efficiency  of  the  settling  basins  as  "from  76  to  94%,"  and 
gave  the  average  efficiency  as  85%,  while,  if  the  speaker  recollects 
correctly,  later  observations  made  by  Mr.  Fladd  showed  the  efficiency 
of  the  sedimentation  process  without  chemicals  to  be  more  than  90%, 
a  figure  which  comes  closer  to  the  figures  given  for  the  chemical  process 
in  the  paper. 

The  speaker  mentions  these  matters  because  it  seems  to  him  that 
this  paper  might  be  made  of  very  much  greater  value,  and  certainly 
much  more  convincing,  by  giving  more  detailed  information  regarding 
the  quality  of  the  treated  water.  Some  of  the  omissions  were  doubt- 
less accidental,  for  the  author  speaks  in  one  place  of  tables  giving  the 
results  of  turbidity,  and  in  another  place  of  tables  giving  the  results 
of  tests  for  J5.  Coli  and  other  tests,  which  data  are  not  found  in  the 
places  mentioned. 

One  other  point  might  be  mentioned,  namely,  the  effect  which 
the  use  of  these  chemicals  may  have  on  the  mineral  quality  of  the 
water.  It  is  well  known  that,  where  lime  is  used,  the  reaction  is  not 
instantaneous,  and  there  are  apt  to  occur  what  are  known  as  "after 
deposits"  of  calcium  carbonate,  etc.  These  deposits  may  take  place 
after  the  water  has  left  the  settling  basins.  The  speaker  once  visited 
a  city  where  there  were  considerable  deposits  of  lime  on  the  inner 
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surfaces  of  the  service  pipes  and  on  the  working  parts  of  meters.  Mr.  Whipple. 
These  deposits  were  not  very  large,  but  were  quite  noticeable.    There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  time  this  will  happen  in  St.  Louis. 

The  question  of  the  quality  of  the  ferrous  sulphate  used  has  been 
raised  by  Br.  Soper.  This  is  an  important  matter,  for  t^e  chemical 
may  conceivably  contain  substances  which  may  be  detrimental  to  the 
pumps  through  which  the  water  passes. 

In  conclusion,  the  speaker  wishes  to  congratulate  the  Oity  of  St. 
Louis  for  what  its  engineers  have  done.  They  deserve  praise  for  the 
energetic  manner  in  which  they  have  taken  hold  of  the  problem.  He 
hopes,  however,  that  the  city  will  not  content  itself  with  a  half-way 
process,  but  will  use  as  much  energy  in  securing  a  complete  process 
of  purification  as  it  has  used  in  developing  this  preliminary  procees 
of  chemical  precipitation. 

L.  L.  Tribus,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  £. — The  speaker  has  read  this  paper  Mr.  Tribus. 
with  considerable  interest,  and  desires  to  call  attention  to  one  thing  in 
particular — and  a  very  commendable  matter,  at  that.  While  St. 
Louis  was  discussing,  and  had  been  considering  for  years,  the  question 
of  an  improved  water  supply,  with  experts  from  all  over  the  coimtry. 
Boards  of  Trade,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  citizens,  etc.,  yet  no  one 
seemed  to  be  able  to  suggest  any  really  practical  method  of  doing  the 
work,  until  the  gentlemen  mentioned  in  this  paper,  having  to  meet  the 
situation,  designed  a  plant  which  has  done  the  work,  and  has  given 
water  of  vastly  better  quality  than  that  with  which  the  city  had  ever 
been  supplied.  That  is  a  true  engineering  feat,  and  deserves  high 
praise. 

It  is  very  probable — and  the  speaker  does  not  disagree  with  either 
Mr.  Soper  or  Mr.  Whipple — that  better  results  can  be  secured  by 
carrying  the  process  forward,  by  filtering  the  water  after  it  passes 
through  the  sedimentation  tanks,  or  by  greater  chemical  refinement; 
but  the  main  point  stands  out  that  the  engineers  met  a  difficult  situ- 
ation, and  built  a  practicable  plant  in  a  short  time,  and  at  a  compara- 
tively small  cost. 

L.  J.  Le  Conte,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — This  problem  has  Mr.  LeConte. 
engaged  the  closest  attention  of  engineers  for  many  years,  and  the 
general  conclusion  has  been  that  sedimentation — followed  by  coagula- 
tion and  filtration — was  the  proper  solution.     The  expense  of  such 
purification  approximates  from  $16  to  $17  per  million  gallons. 

The  author's  recent  experience  at  St.  Louis,  however,  seems  to 
show  that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  whole  operation  can  be  per- 
formed successfully  by  coagulation,  followed  by  prolonged  sedimenta- 
tion, thus  apparently  shutting  out  entirely  the  expensive  necessity  for 
filtration.  According  to  his  experience,  the  water  can  be  purified  for 
$5  per  million  gallons.  Of  course,  all  have  understood,  heretofore, 
that  it  is  physically  possible  to  accomplish  the  entire  operation  of 
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Mr.  Le  Cioote.  clarification  by  coagulation  and  subsidence ;  but  it  has  always  been 
maintained,  with  much  force  and  judgment,  that  it  was  unwise  to  do 
so,  on  a  large  scale,  because  a  considerable  portion  of  the  coarser 
*  sediment  could  first  be  removed  more  cheaply  and  sucoessfully  by 
plain  subsidence,  and,  most  important  of  all,  that  the  laat  traces  of 
clay  particles  could  be  more  completely  removed  by  filtration  than  by 
a  prolonged  settling. 

Furthermore,  engineers  have  generaUy  held  that  good  reliable 
sanitary  requirements,  as  to  bacterial  efficiency,  could  best  be  accom- 
plished and  properly  maintained  by  filtration.  The  author  now  states 
that  the  same  bacterial  efficiency  can  be  had  by  simple  coagulation 
and  prolonged  subsidence,  and  that  the  result  is  accomplished  at  one- 
third  the  cost.  This  is  a  most  important  fact.  It  would  appear,  how- 
ever, by  reference  to  the  various  tables  submitted,  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  clarification  is  not  by  any  means  such  as  would  be  desired 
by  a  fastidious  community.  The  average  '^color"  is  given  as  10  to  12, 
whereas  the  effluent  from  good  filters  generally  shows  0  to  5.  That  is 
to  say,  it  is  more  than  four  times  as  cloudy  as  good  filtered  water. 

Table  4  shows  that  in  November,  1906,  and  in  January  and  Febru- 
ary, 1907,  the  bacterial  efficiency  was  below  standard,  and  that  in 
March,  1907,  for  the  first  time  in  three  years'  operations,  it  was  above 
standard.  That  is  to  say,  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  the  water 
delivered  to  consumers  was  unsafe  most  of  the  time  except  during 
the  last  month  of  operations. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  or  not  the  maximum 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  iron  (3.75  gr.  per  gal.)  and  the  maximum 
quantity  of  lime  (11.0  gr.  per  gal.)  used  during  the  third  year  of 
operation  were  actually  consumed  during  March,  1907,  when  the 
bacterial  efficiency  was  satisfactory. 

The  writer  is  greatly  impressed  by  the  good  results  in  Table  3, 
showing  the  reduction  in  the  typhoid  death-rate  due,  undoubtedly,  to 
water  purification.  This  feature,  above  aU  others,  appeals  to  one's 
sense  of  humanity.  The  results  stand  out  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
late  experience  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where,  apparently,  the  filters 
failed  to  lower  the  typhoid  death-rate,  as  was  reasonably  expected. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  bacterial  efficiency  attained  in 
the  St.  Louis  experiments  is  practically  all  that  could  be  desired,  from 
a  sanitary  point  of  view,  and  the  expense  incurred,  namely,  $4.62  per 
million  gallons,  is  only  about  one-third  of  that  of  good  filtered  Mis- 
sissippi River  water. 

The  whole  question,  then,  turns  upon  the  degree  of  darificatioD 
necessary  or  desirable  in  each  case.  Each  city  is  now  at  liberty  to 
decide  for  itself  according  to  its  financial  ability,  and  later,  perhaps, 
when  better  able  to  stand  the  extra  burden,  may  introduce  filtration* 
This  will  prove  to  be  particularly  good  news  to  many  western  citisi 
now  supplied  with  muddy  river  waters. 
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H.  P.  MoRAN,  Esq.  (by  letter). — In  the  construction  of  the  Brook-  Mr.  Moran. 
lyn  Subway,  with  which  the  writer  is  connected,  it  was  necessary  to 
excavate  a  trench  averaging  30  ft.  deep  and  6  000  ft.  long.  The  bank 
was  composed  of  sand  and  gravel  with  some  few  boulders.  The  brac- 
ing, designed  by  Mr.  Meem,  had  the  larger  braces  at  the  top  and 
smaller  braces  when  approaching  the  bottom.  In  no  single  instance 
has  any  failure  of  the  lower  and  lighter  braces  been  observed.  Many 
instances  of  bending  of  the  upper  rangers,  however,  have  been  noticed. 

In  reconstructing  the  Hanson  Place  sewer,  the  trench  excavated 
was  46  ft.  deep,  and  there  were  seven  sets  of  rangers;  the  larger  ones 
being  at  the  top.  It  was  noticed  that  the  top  rangers  had  bowed  at 
various  places,  the  lower  four  rangers  remaining  perfectly  straight. 
Great  care  was  always  taken  to  prevent  any  movement  of  the  bank 
during  the  process  of  bracing. 

It  seems  obvious  to  the  writer  that,  under  similar  conditions  of  fill, 
the  greatest  pressure  will  always  come  at  the  top. 

A  permanent  structure,  such  as  a  retaining  wall,  should  be  designed 
to  withstand  the  maximum  thrust  of  the  earth.  One  should  deter- 
mine: First,  the  total  pressure;  second,  its  line  of  action;  and  third, 
its  point  of  application.  Obtaining  the  total  thrust,  it  is  evident  that 
as  the  lever  arm  is  increased,  the  overturning  moment  becomes  greater. 

♦  Continued  from  November,  1907,  Proceedings. 
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Mr.  Moran.  If  the  point  of  application  be  taken  as  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from 
the  bottom,  the  maximum  overturning  moment  will  be  obtained. 

Comparing  the  thickness  of  a  rectangular  waU,  designed,  first  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Meem's  method,  and  second,  according  to  current  prac- 
tice as  represented  by  Trautwine,  it  is  found  that,  for  a  masonry  wall, 
the  thickness  in  the  first  case  will  be  46%  of  the  height,  no  allowance 
being  mad^  for  wall  friction ;  in  the  second  case  it  will  be  36%  of  the 
height. 


RECTANGULAR  WALL  (MEEM) 
Fio.  45. 

Fig.  45  shows  graphically  a  wall  designed  according  to  Mr.  Meem's 
theory,  with  allowance  made  for  wall  friction.  Fig.  46  shows  the  same 
wall  with  a  batter  of  li  in.  per  ft.  Fig.  47  shows  a  wall  having  a 
thickness  of  35%  of  the  height  (current  practice),  checked  graphically 
by  the  same  method.  In  Fig.  47  the  resultant  passes  outside  of  the 
toe,  indicating  that  the  stability  of  the  wall  is  questionable,  and  that 
excessive  pressure  would  come  upon  the  toe  of  the  wall. 

The  numerous  failures  of  retaining  walls,  90%  of  which  are  sup- 
posedly due  to  improper  foundations,  can  be  readily  explained  when 
considered  in  the  light  of  Mr.  Meem's  theories. 

A  retaining  wall  with  buttresses  presents  a  different  problem — one 
analogous  to  that  of  a  sheeted  trench.  Here  the  buttresses  correspond 
to  the  braces,  and  the  wall  to  the  rangers.  The  wall,  therefore,  can 
be  designed  as  a  beam,  in  horizontal  sections,  to  resist  sliding  and 
shearing.    The  overturning  force  is  resisted  by  the  buttresaeB. 
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Mr.  Moran. 


RECTANQULAR  WALL  (MEEM) 
Fig.  46. 


P=218671b. 
0=87125  lb. 


C.  of  G. 


if  =80 
-10.5' 


WALL  (BY  TRAUtwINE) 
Fia.  47. 
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Mr.  Moran.  The  pressure  varying^  as  the  square  of  the  height,  and  the  point  of 
application  being  two-thirds  up  from  the  bottom,  gives  a  wall,  triangu- 
lar in  section,  having  the  thickest  part  at  the  top  and  diTniniahing  to 
zero  at  the  bottom.  Practically,  it  need  not  be  so,  and  an  average 
thickness  could  be  taken,  on  the  ground  that  the  earth  will  not  only 
arch  itself  vertically,  but  also  horizontally,  having  its  springing  line 
at  each  buttress. 

In  the  case  of  a  reinforced  concrete  wall  with  buttresses,  the  in- 
creased strength  required  at  the  top  could  be  easily  obtained  by  spac- 
ing the  horizontal  reinforcements  closer  at  the  top,  and  increasing 
the  spacing  when  approaching  the  bottom. 

A  reinforced  wall  with  counterforts  tied  securely  presents  a  similar 
problem,  where  the  wall  itself  can  be  considered  as  a  beam.  As  be- 
fore, the  spacing  of  the  horizontal  rods  should  increase  as  the  bottom 
is  approached. 

From  an  analysis  of  the  foregoing  examples,  the  writer  concludes 
that  the  total  force  acting  cannot  be  determined  by  Coulomb's  wedge 
of  maximum  thrust.  This  is  based  primarily  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  surface  of  rupture  is  a  plane.  He  considers  that  the  surface 
of  rupture  is  curved,  probably  parabolic  in  outline.  Using  this  as- 
sumption as  a  working  basis,  the  total  pressure  acting  two-thirds  up 
from  the  bottom  will  be  less  than  the  amount  obtained  by  Mr.  Meem's 
straight-line  formulas. 

Mr.  Stern.  EuGENE  W.  Stern,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — The  practical  experiences 
recounted  by  Mr.  Meem  are  extremely  interesting  and  valuable,  but 
the  formulas  advanced  by  him  do  not  appeal  to  the  speaker,  who  still 
has  faith  in  Coulomb  and  Weyrauch. 

Mr.  Meem's  conclusions  are  based  on  experience  in  excavating 
and  tunneling  through  a  sandy  material  under  almost  ideal  condi- 
tions. The  street  paving  would  prevent  the  earth  below  it  from  be- 
coming saturated  with  rain  water,  and  the  small  amount  of  water 
which  might  get  through  would  be  very  quickly  dispersed  through 
the  sandy  soil,  and  would  be  just  sufficient  to  ^'temper"  it  nicely. 

Altogether  different  experiences  have  been  obtained  in  going 
through  a  clay  or  loam  soil,  which  would  tend  to  hold  and  absorb 
water.  A  dry  clay  bank  would  stand  almost  vertically,  and  if  excava- 
tions were  made  through  it  in  perfectly  dry  weather,  such  as  might 
obtain  in  the  western  arid  portions  of  the  United  States,  where  prac- 
tically no  rain  falls  during  the  summer,  it  might  be  safe  to  carry  out 
doop  excavations  with  practically  no  sheeting  or  bracing  whatever. 
But,  as  soon  as  the  soil  becomes  saturated  with  water,  the  conditiona 
are  entirely  different,  and  instead  of  its  holding  an  almost  vertical 
face  in  excavation,  it  will  assume  an  angle  of  repose  sometimes  con- 
siderably less  than  f30  decrees.  Now,  the  surface  water  cannot  get 
into  the  soil  all  at  onoo;  it  will  have  to  work  in  gradually,  the  top 
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layers  becoming  saturated  first.  The  pressure  on  the  bracing,  there-  Mr.  Stern, 
fore,  would  be  greater  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom  at  first,  but,  Uns 
seepage  continuing,  it  would  be  found  later  that  at  the  bottom  the 
pressure  was  very  much  greater  than  at  the  top.  Eeeently,  the  speaker 
had  a  case  which  illustrates  this  point  admirably.  An  excavation 
for  a  trench  was  made  in  clay  soil  in  dry  weather,  and  the  sides 
were  almost  vertical.  As  a  precautionary  measure,  sheeting  was 
put  in,  with  cross-braces.  Owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  contractor, 
only  one  line  of  these  braces  was  put  in,  about  half  way  up  from  the 
bottom.  A  heavy  rain  fell  during  the  night,  and  the  sheeting  was 
pushed  close  together  at  the  bottom  and  out  at  the  top,  showing  yery 
clearly  that  the  pressure  at  the  bottom  was  greater  than  at  the  top. 

Another  experience  by  the  speaker  was  in  connection  with  the  abut- 
ment of  a  bridge  which  he  was  called  upon  to  reconstruct.  This  abut- 
ment, supporting  a  fill  of  about  20  ft.,  was  built  in  the  summer,  in 
dry  weather,  and  the  filling,  consisting  of  clay  loam,  Was  completed 
also  during  dry  weather.  The  abutment  held  up  perfectly  until  the 
following  spring,  and  then,  the  clay  bank  having  been  saturated  with 
water,  and  no  adequate  provision  having  been  made  to  withdraw  this 
from  behind  the  abutment,  it  bulged  at  about  one-third  of  its  height 
above  the  bottom,  showing  that  the  pressure  at  this  point  was  greatest. 
This  experience  is  not  in  accord  with  the  author's  formula. 

The  speaker,  also,  cannot  agree  with  the  theory  advanced  by  Mr. 
Meem  as  to  the  pressure  above  the  roofs  of  tunnels.  He  states  that 
the  less  the  angle  of  repose,  the  less  the  pressure  will  be  upon  the 
roof  of  the  tunnel,  so  that  a  material  like  very  fine  sand,  of  which 
the  angle  of  repose  is,  say,  20°,  would  cause  small  pressure,  and  a 
material  in  which  the  angle  of  repose  is  much  greater,  clay  and  k>am 
soil,  for  instance,  would  cause  a  greater  pressure.  If,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  the  material  had  no  angle  of  repose  whatever,  or  prac- 
tically none — approximating  then  the  condition  of  a  fluid>  the  mole- 
cules of  which  are  frictionless  or  nearly  so — ^there  would  be  still  less 
pressure  on  the  roof  of  a  tunnel,  according  to  Mr.  Meem;  with  which 
contention  the  speaker  cannot  agree,  as  this  is  exactly  the  opposite 
of  the  facts.  In  the  latter  case,  the  pressure  is  the  greatest  that  can 
possibly  be  obtained. 

The  late  Sir  Benjamin  Baker,  Hon.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  in  a  paper, 
read  before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  many  years  ago,  on  the 
"Actual  Lateral  Pressure  of  Earthwork,"  mentions  an  interesting  case 
in  driving  a  heading  for  the  Metropolitan  Kailway.    He  says: 

"The  groimd  consisted  of  sand  and  ballast,  heavily  charged  with 
water,  overlying  the  clay  through  which  the  heading  was  driven,  at  a 
depth  of  44  feet  from  the  surface.  After  the  heading  had  been  com- 
pleted some  months,  the  clay  became  softened  to  the  consistency  of 
putty  by  the  water  which  filtered  through  the  numerous  fissures,  and 
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Mr.  Stern,  the  full  weigrht  of  the  ground  took  effect  upon  the  settings.  Both  caps 
and  side  trees  showed  signs  of  seyere  stress  throughout  the  entire 
length  of  the  heading." 

This  is  an  interesting  example  of  a  condition  in  which,  At  the 
start  of  the  work,  the  angle  of  repose  of  the  material  heing  great,  the 
pressure  on  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  tunnel  was  not  large,  but,  as 
soon  as  the  soil  became  saturated  with  water,  and  the  angle  of  re- 
pose consequently  became  very  much  less  than  it  was  originally,  the 
pressure  increased  enormously. 

The  speaker  believes  that  the  earth  over  the  roof  of  a  tunnel 
acts  as  an  arch.  The  greater  the  angle  of  repose  the  material  has, 
the  more  readily  the  earth  arches,  and  the  greater  its  strength.  The 
less  the  angle  of  repose,  the  less  readily  it  arches,  and  the  less  its 
strength. 

In  connection  with  earth  pressures,  it  is  rash  to  draw  any  broad 
conclusions  from  special  experiences,  for  the  reason  that  the  condi- 
tions of  the  soil  may  vary,  and  the  seepage  of  water  has  such  an  ex- 
tremely important  effect  that  great  variations  in  pressures  may  re- 
sult from  these  causes.  A  homogeneous  clay  in  which  there  is  no  sand 
whatever  will  act  differently  from  one  in  which  there  are  pockets  of 
sand,  or  which  has  gravel  or  sand  overlying  it,  and  entirely  different 
from  sand  alone,  or  sand  and  gravel,  and  these  materials  when  satu- 
rated with  water  will  again  act  differently.  Practical  formulas  to 
suit  all  these  conditions  would  be  an  impossibility. 

The  observations  of  Mr.  Meem  as  to  pressures  against  braoes,  de- 
duced from  his  own  work,  are  no  doubt  correct,  but  these  do  not  prove 
that  the  theories  of  Weyrauch  and  Coulomb  are  wrong.  Theory,  to 
be  applied  properly  to  a  particular  case  in  practice,  must  take  into 
account  all  the  conditions.  Now  then,  what  are  the  unknown  ele- 
ments in  earth  pressure? 

Eliminating  the  question  of  water  pressure  in  the  soil,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  and  having  given  the  height  of  the  bank,  the  only 
point  that  is  uncertain  is  the  angle  of  repose,  and  unless  the  angle  of 
repose  is  known  absolutely,  of  course,  theory  and  practice  cannot  be 
made  to  agree. 

The  error  most  commonly  made  in  applying  theory  to  practice  is 
the  assumption  that  the  angle  of  repose  remains  constant,  no  matter 
what  the  depth;  this,  of  course,  is  not  tenable.  There  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  constant,  and  every  reason  why  it  should  not  be. 

In  soil  that  has  stood  for  ages  in  its  original  condition,  the  lower 
layers  will  be  very  much  more  compacted  than  the  upper  ones,  by  rea- 
son of  the  pressure  of  the  earth  above.  If  excavation  is  carried  deep 
enough,  it  is  found  that  the  earth  is  almost  in  the  condition  of  rock, 
it  is  so  compactly  consolidated.  By  applying  sufficient  pressure  to  a 
sample  of  earth,  say  in  a  hydrostatic  press,  it  would  be  possible  to 
make  it  almost  as  firm  as  soft  rock. 
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The   angle  of   repose,   therefore,   would   increase   with   the   depth  Mr.  stem. 
below  the  surface  in  some  proportion  as  the  compactness  of  the  soil 
increased.    This  condition  would  apply,  not  only  to  clay  and  loam,  but 
also  to  sand,  when  not  under  the  water  line. 


____2000  lb. 
Pressure  on  bmcos 
10 'apart  norizonUily 


Where 


COULOMB'S  FORMULA. 

P  —  Wh  X  tan.^  ( 46*-  angle  of  repose ) 


P  -  Preesure  per  square  foot  at  the  depth, 

h,  below  the  surface. 
W  -Weight  of  1  cu.  ft.  of  earth,  assumed 
at  90  Ibt  In  this  example. 


1870  lb. 


Fzo.  48. 


Take  the  case  of  an  excavation  through  coarse  sandy  soil  in  which 
there  is  a  very  small  quantity  of  loam  (this  is  almost  always  the 
case).  The  soil  below  the  surface  is  usually  damp.  At  the  surface, 
the  angle  of  repose  may  be  IJ  horizontal  to  1  vertical.  At  a  depth  of 
40  ft.  below  the  surface,  it  may  be  1  horizontal  to  5  vertical.  In  clay 
soil  it  may  be  1  horizontal  to  3  vertical  near  the  surface,  if  dry,  and 
3  horizontal  to  1  vertical  if  wet,  and  20  ft.  below,  1  horizontal  to  6  or 
8  vertical. 
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Mr.  Stern.  Now,  if  the  horizontal  pressures  are  computed  by  Coulomb's  tfaeoiy, 
on  this  basis,  for  the  same  trench  that  Mr.  Meem  has  given  in  bis 
example,  Fig.  7,  the  angle  of  repose  varying  gradually  from  IJ 
horizontal  to  1  vertical  at  the  surface  to  1  horizontal  to  6  vertical  at 
40  ft.  below,  the  pressures  on  the  braces  are  found  to  be  as  shown  in 
Fig.  48. 

These  pressures,  with  the  exception  of  that  in  the  top  brace,  which 
is  less,  agree  so  closely  with  those  given  by  Mr.  Meem  that  his  prac- 
tical observations  do  not  prove  that  Coulomb's  and  Weyrauch's 
theories  are  wrong. 

The  question  now  arises:  Of  what  practical  use  are  the  formulas 
advanced  by  the  author?  Are  they  sufficiently  correct  to  be  used 
generally?  The  speaker  thinks  not.  Li  his  opinion,  they  are  of 
limited  application,  and — ^most  important  of  all — the  principles  enun- 
ciated are  radically  wrong. 

Mr.  Christian.  G.  L.  Christun,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — ^Mr.  Meem  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  his  paper,  relating  to  a  subject  upon  which  little  is 
written.  He  has  evidently  given  it  much  thought,  guided  by  his 
valuable  practical  experience. 

The  speaker  has  in  mind  two  retaining  walls  (neither  of  which 
was  designed  by  engineers)  varying  in  height  from  5  to  16  ft.  They 
were  observed  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and,  in  that  time,  gradually 
failed  in  places,  by  bulging,  usually  at  one-third  the  height,  although 
occasionally  the  bulge  appeared  at  one-half  the  height.  The  bulging 
in  any  particular  place  was  always  very  slow,  and  was  not  sufficient 
to  be  noticeable  unless  several  years  had  elapsed  between  observations. 
In  the  course  of  time,  the  parts  of  the  wall  where  bulging  had  oc- 
curred collapsed. 

The  speaker  once  had  occasion  to  place  some  extra  braces  aoioas 
a  trench,  about  20  ft.  wide  and  of  the  same  depth,  in  a  somewhat 
clayey  soil,  and  instructed  that  they  be  placed  pretty  well  toward  the 
bottom.  This  did  not  agree  with  the  ideas  of  the  superintendent 
for  the  contractor,  who  claimed  that  the  gn^atest  pressure  was  near 
the  top.  This  was  a  theory  which  the  speaker  had  never  heard  ad- 
vanced before,  and  did  not  believe  in  then,  nor  does  he  now;  but  he 
had  a  good  deal  of  faith  in  the  practical  ability  of  the  contractor's 
representative,  and  as  it  was  very  important  that  the  banks  be  held 
rigidly  in  place,  the  safe  course  was  adopted  of  putting  in  the  addi- 
tional timbers  near  the  top  as  well  as  near  the  bottom. 

The  speaker  does  not  agree  with  Mr.  Meem's  theory  that  the  deeper 
the  trench  the  lighter  should  be  the  lower  bracing,  although  possibly 
that  might  be  so,  provided  the  trench  is  sheeted  well  and  there  are 
absolutely  no  voids  behind  it.  Under  those  conditions,  the  author's 
argument  is  probably  valid,  but  fails  immediately  on  the  appearance 
of  voids,  or  very  soon  thereafter. 
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The  question  resolves  itself  into  whether  or  not  it  is  practical  to  Mr.  ChriBtisn. 
excavate  in  anj  soil  and  not  leave  voids,  or  opportunities  for  voids 
to  occur  behind  the  sheeting.    The  speaker  thinks  it  is  not. 

It  would  seem  that  the  sheeting  on  each  side  of  a  trench  is  sub- 
jected to  the  same  thrusts  as  those  on  a  retaining  wall  in  the  same 
position;  therefore,  as  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  wall  thicker  at  the 
bottom,  it  follows  that  the  bracing  should  be  designed  to  withstand  the 
same  pressures,  and,  therefore,  must  be  henvier  at  the  bottom  than  at 
the  top. 


FIO.W. 

In  the  Borough  of  The  Bronx,  New  York  City,  the  Webster  Ave- 
nue Storm  Relief  Tunnel  Sewer  is  now  being  driven.  Much  of  the 
tunnel  work  passes  through  a  very  much  decomposed  dolomite  rock 
resembling  clay.  In  such  places  the  tunnel  has  been  driven  and  tim- 
bered by  the  crown-bar  method  referred  to  by  the  author.  In  this 
work,  a  top  heading  was  first  driven,  as  shown  by  Fiff,  1,  Plate  CXTV. 
The  cap  and  legs  are  shown  in  Fig.  4!>,  the  latter  by  the  dotted  Hnee,  A. 

Fig.  49  is  an  actual  cross-soction  taken  on  thia  work.     The  two 
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Mr.  Christian,  center  crown-bars  are  placed  in  position  and  held  up  by  the  posts,  B, 
and  then  blocking  and  wedging  are  driven  between  the  crown-bare 
and  the  caps,  after  which  the  legs.  A,  are  removed.  Transveree 
lagging  is  next  driven  above  the  crown-bars,  as  shown,  after  which 
the  next  two  bars  are  put  in  position  and  held  up  by  the  posts,  (7. 
Transverse  lagging  is  then  driven  above  these  bars  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  before,  the  excavation  underneath  proceeding  meanwhile,  after 
which  the  two  remaining  bars  are  placed  in  position  and  held  by  the 
posts,  D.  The  sides  are  then  lagged;  excavation  is  made  for  the 
.  wall-plates,  which  are  then  set  to  line  and  grade ;  and  then  the  seg- 
mental arch  is  placed  in  position  and  blocked  tightly  against  the 
crown-bars,  the  posts,  B,  C,  and  D,  being  taken  out  as  the  work 
advances. 

A  good  example  of  this  work  is  shown  by  Fig.  2,  Plate  OXTV. 
In  the  background  may  be  seen  the  completed  segmental  arches,  while 
in  the  foreground  is  shown  much  of  the  advance  timbering  just 
described,  i,  e.,  the  crown-bars  above  and  their  supports,  the  posts,  B, 
showing  on  the  left,  and  B,  0,  and  the  bottom  of  D  on  the  right. 

The  bench  is  next  excavated,  and  then  the  wall-plates  are  under- 
pinned, where  necessary,  after  which  the  work  looks  like  that  shown  in 
Plate  CXV. 

Mr.  Hewes.  V.  H.  Hewes,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — The  speaker  has  become  greatly 
interested  in  the  several  points  brought  out  in  the  discussion,  and 
would  call  attention  to  the  general  practice  of  miners  in  timbering. 
After  having  placed  the  timbers,  the  miners  proceed  to  wedge  them  up 
so  thoroughly  that  they  fairly  ring  when  struck  with  a  hammer. 
By  striking  them  in  this  way,  they  test  them  to  see  if  the  work  has 
been  properly  done.  Thoroughness  in  wedging  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, for,  if  there  should  be  any  slackness  in  the  timbering,  it 
would  allow  a  movement  to  take  place .  in  the  supported  materiaL 
Should  any  movement  occur,  enormous  pressure  would  be  developed, 
often  so  great  that,  even  if  solid  cribbing  were  placed  in  the  workings, 
the  timber  would  be  crushed  down. 

Several  years  ago  the  speaker  visited  an  old  Mexican  coal  mine, 
then  being  worked  by  the  fuel  department  of  an  American  railroad. 
The  timber  in  the  rooms  had  been  removed  and  the  pillars  robbed. 
This  brought  on  what  was  termed  a  crush,  or  squeeze,  and  no  amount 
of  timbering  could  be  placed  in  the  workings  to  stop  it.  The  only 
recourse  was  to  run  new  entries,  leaving  a  considerable  body  of  coal 
between  the  workings  and  the  new  entry ;  even  then,  there  was  evidence 
of  the  movemont  by  the  cracking  sound  given  out  along  the  entry. 

Evidence  of  the  groat  pressure  cxc^rted  by  a  mass  of  material  which 
has  been  disturbed  is  often  shown  by  the  caving  in  of  a  mine.  The 
s[)eaker  had  ocension  to  go  to  the  200-ft.  level  of  a  mine,  where  a  cave 
had  taken  place.     The  ore  was  soft  hematite.     In  driving  into  the 
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broken  ore  at  this  level  it  had  become  so  solid  and  compact  that  it  Mr.  Hewea. 
was  impossible  to  tell  which  was  "unbroken  ground"  except  by  follow- 
ing the  track  rails,  which  were  still  in  place.     It  was  necessary  for  the 
miners  to  shoot  it,  in  the  same  way  as  they  would  virgin  ground. 

In  an  open  trench  or  excavation,  if  not  timbered,  the  ground  in 
most  cases  starts  to  move  at  or  near  the  surface,  and  fills  up  the 
trench,  while  that  near  the  bottom  may  never  move.  The  ground  at 
the  top  has  nothing  to  hold  it  in  place  and  prevent  its  movement,  while 
that  at  the  greater  depth  is  held  in  place  by  the  material  above  it.  To 
prevent  any  movement  taking  place,  timbering  is  used ;  and  Mr.  Meem's 
experience,  that  the  greatest  pressure  comes  nearer  the  top  of  the 
trench,  would  not  hold  when  any  movement  takes  place  at  greater 
depth,  for,  in  such  cases,  which  often  happen,  much  heavier  timbering 
is  required  at  the  bottom  than  near  the  top. 

E.  P.  Goodrich,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — This  paper  should  be  given  Mr.  Goodrich 
much  credit,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  open  to  considerable  adverse 
criticism.  The  author  presents  a  number  of  exceedingly  interesting 
and  instructive  examples  illustrating  actual  practice  in  the  bracing 
of  trenches  and  tunnels,  but  his  theories  seem  to  be  open  to  grave 
question  both  from  theoretical  and  experimental  standpoints. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  freshly  cut  masses  of  earth  of  certain 
kinds  will  stand  for  considerable  periods  with  very  steep  slopes,  but, 
in  most  cases,  it  may  prove  exceedingly  dangerous  to  take  advantage 
of  this  phenomenon,  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  size  and  quantity  of 
timbering  used  to  brace  those  banks.  Where  the  earth  is  contained 
in  a  street,  between  cellar  walls  carried  to  fair  depths,  and  is  of  a 
naturally  porous  nature,  some  allowance  may  be  made  without  much 
risk;  but,  where  work  is  carried  along  a  side  hill,  for  instance,  in  a 
clayey  soil,  a  similar  procedure  might  result  in  serious  damage  and 
loss.  Consequently,  it  is  the  speaker's  opinion  that  the  author's  sev- 
eral ideas  and  recommendations  should  be  adopted  only  where  condi- 
tions make  them  manifestly  applicable,  as  approved  by  experienced 
engineers,  and  that  they  should  not  in  any  wise  be  considered  as  of 
general  application. 

In  a  few  instances,  in  the  speaker's  experience,  he  has  encountered 
earth  pressures  which  were  evidently  greater  near  the  ground  surface 
than  at  lower  levels.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opposite  condition  has 
been  observed  in  a  considerably  greater  number  of  cases,  and  numerous 
experiments  of  a  very  careful  nature  .have  shown  the  close  agreement 
between  fact  and  theory  in  this  regard.  These  seemingly  contra- 
dictory observations  may  be  partly  explained  as  follows : 

When  sheeting  is  driven  along  the  side  of  a  trench,  the  earth  be- 
hind the  sheeting  is  more  or  less  loosened  and  otherwise  disturbed; 
movements  of  greater  or  less  magnitude  may  take  place,  in  the  form 
of  slips,  sprawling  or  crawling;  cracks  or  voids  may  be  formed,  allow- 
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Mr.  Goodrich,  ing  further  movements  to  take  place,  etc.  Such  action  may  be  very 
slow  in  culminating,  but  is  almost  sure  to  happen  with  lapse  of  time 
and  variations  in  humidity.  Furthermore,  it  is  an  observed  fact  that 
when  large  breaks  occur,  they  are  likely  to  take  place  along  a  curved 
surface,  such  as  shown  diagrammatically  in  Fig.  60.  This  fact  is 
recognized  by  several  authors  of  earth-pressure  theories,  and  is  the 
basis  of  the  theory  presented  in  the  discussion  of  this  paper  by  Mr. 
Haines. 

Now,  in  dry  soils,  when  the  toe  is  prevented  from  sliding,  a  mass 
may  crack  away  from  the  bank  and  tilt  over  at  the  top,  turning  about 
the  toe,  as  shown  in  an  exaggerated  manner  in  Fig.  51.  Such  action 
would  account  for  the  cracks  often  found  at  various  distances  back 
from  the  edge  of  an  excavation,  though  they  may  also  be  produced  by 
local  settlement,  or  by  several  other  causes.  It  would  also  throw  the 
heaviest  stresses  into  the  upper  braces,  and  would  tend  to  confirm  the 
author's  theories.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  toe  is  not  so  well  fixed, 
and  if  the  soil  is  more  humid,  a  slip  is  likely  to  take  place,  as  shown 
in  an  exaggerated  manner  in  Fig.  52.  This  is  the  usual  condition,  and, 
obviously,  would  produce  maximum  stresses  in  the  lower  braces. 


FiQ.  50.  Fio.  51.  Fm.  52. 

Again,  many  soils  will  "crawl"  or  appear  to  flow,  acting  like  a 
viscous  material.  For  such  conditions,  the  theory  advanced  by  the 
author  would  seem  untenable,  because  both  vertical  and  lateral  pres- 
sures are  then  proportional  to  the  depth.  Damp  clay  is  such  a  ma- 
terial, while  dry  clay  may  possess  considerable  cohesive  strength. 
The  speaker  has  seen  tunnels  driven  through  clay,  and  these  have 
stood,  for  days  at  a  time,  for  considerable  distances  and  heights,  with- 
out support  and  without  change.  In  otlier  cases,  he  has  known  the 
sides  of  similar  tunnels  to  stand  without  material  change  of  form, 
but  to  move  bodily  inward  with  such  force  as  to  crush  to  pulp  the 
ends  of  heavy  timbers.  In  another  case,  he  was  called  to  examine  a 
tunnel  and  the  nearby  buildings,  where  the  sides  of  the  brick  tunnel 
lining  had  been  crushed  inward,  allowing  a  movement  of  the  soil 
which  endangered  the  foundations  of  even  relatively  distant  buildings. 
The  humidity  of  the  soil  had  been  greatly  increased  by  the  bursting 
of  a  sewer,  thus  producing  unexpected  conditions  of  stress  which  were 
quite  extraordinary,  but  evidently  also  really  possible.     The  two  last 
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mentioned  cases  are  explainable  only  by  such  theories  as  developed  Mr.  Goodrich, 
by  Kankine;  and  those  of  the  author  would  prove  entirely  inadequate. 
The  latter  must  evidently  be  qualified  most  carefully  as  to  the  period 
of  time  which  can  elapse,  the  conditions  of  humidity,  the  kind  of 
soil,  etc. 

This  qualification  is  actually  made  by  the  author  in  several  in- 
stances, thus  showing  the  pertinence  of  the  speaker's  criticism. 

On  page  607,*  the  author  says,  "where  the  trench  does  not  have 
to  stand  too  long."  On  page  617,*  he  advocates  maintaining  ''some 
sort  of  a  bench  at  or  near"  the  toe  of  the  bank  inside  the  sheeting. 
This  seems  to  be  inconsistent,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  his  state- 
ment on  page  604,*  that  "the  lower  part  of  a  trench  may  be  left  un- 
sheeted."  On  page  611,*  he  qualifies  the  application  of  his  theories 
to  clays,  by  saying  that  they  "frequently  develop  pressures  by  squeez- 
ing or  sliding  horizontally,  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  provide."  On 
page  600,*  however,  he  has  endeavored : 

"to  develop  a  practical  basis  in  connection  with  which  it  will  be 
possible  at  all  times  to  effect  an  approximate  reconciliation  between 
the  actual  conditions  of  stability  of  earth  and  the  theoretical  formulas 
or  resultants  arising  therefrom." 

The  qualifying  statements  introduced  by  the  author  seem  to  place 
his  theory,  also,  among  those  which  he  condemns  as  not  being  able 
"to  reconcile  the  theoretical  with  the  practical  conditions." 

Again,  on  page  612,*  Mr.  Meem  speaks  of  a  "frictionless  material" 
having  "an  angle  of  repose"  greater  than  zero.  This  is  an  obvious  in- 
consistency, and  when  a  zero  angle  is  properly  applied  to  the  condition 
being  discussed  by  the  author,  his  seemingly  logical  deduction  as  to 
the  weight  coming  upon  the  top  of  a  tunnel  would  lead  to  an  infinite 
value,  which  could  not  possibly  obtain. 

The  author's  deduction,  on  page  614,*  that  earth  will  arch  around  a 
circular  manhole  with  the  same  perfection  at  "indefinite  depths,"  as 
close  to  the  surface,  does  not  seem  compatible  with  the  physical  con- 
ditions which  must  exist  in  an  arch  formed  in  a  granular  mass.  It  is 
true  that  such  materials  will  form  effective  arches  over  considerable 
spans,  with  certain  sizes  of  grains  and  conditions  of  humidity,  friction, 
or  cohesion.  For  example,  wheat  will  often  arch  completely  across  the 
ordinary  elevator  bins,  and  the  effects  on  each  other  of  loaded  piles 
driven  in  soft  ground  show  analogous  action  over  distances  of  20  ft. 
or  more.  Most  earth-pressure  experiments  also  confirm  these  observa- 
tions, but  to  push,  as  far  as  the  author  has  done,  any  deductions  as  to 
the  effects  of  arch  action,  seems  like  exceeding  the  limits  set  by  facts 
and  sound  theories.  Because  various  large  voids  may  have  existed 
for  long  periods  is  not  deemed  a  sufficient  premise  for  all  the  con- 
clusions reached.     On  page  613,*  the  author  does  not  give  any  definite 
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Mr.  Ooodiich.  limit  beyond  which  "the  ♦  *  ♦  arching  effect  is  destroyed,"  and 
the  acch  action  considered  on  page  610*  can  take  place  only  over  cer- 
tain spans,  the  limiting  value  of  which  is  not  stated.  This  seems  to 
be  a  most  important  omission,  except  that  it  is  believed  by  the  speaker 
that  conditions  are  so  variable  that  no  precise  limit  can  possibly  be 
set  in  either  instance.  It  would  thus  appear  necessary  in  the  first 
instance  almost  invariably  to  use  for  shafts  such  "bracing"  as  would 
be  used  "in  an  open  trench/'  as  suggested  by  the  author  for  large 
shafts. 

The  author's  reasoning  on  pages  611  and  612,*  as  to  the  effects  of 
the  angle  of  repose  on  arch  action,  is  not  at  all  clear.  Furthermore,  it 
seems  to  be  based  on  entirely  wrong  assumptions,  when  the  author 
states  that  there  can  exist  a  "tendency  to  slide  along  the  angle  of  re- 
pose/' using  this  phrase  as  he  does  synonymously  with  that  of  the 
"natural  slope  of  the  earth,"  as  on  page  600*.  The  experiments  made 
by  the  speaker,  and  reported  to  the  Society  in  his  paper  on  "Lateral 
Earth  Pressures  and  Related  Phenomena,"t  are  believed  to  have  demon- 
strated the  existence  of  an  angle  of  internal  friction  along  which  slid- 
ing will  take  place,  which  angle  is  usually  very  different  from  the  angle 
of  natural  surface  slope.  Consequently,  the  author's  work  must  be  at 
least  so  modified  as  to  include  this  angle  of  internal  friction. 

The  ideas  set  forth  by  Mr.  Haines  approach  nearer  to  those  of  the 
speaker  than  those  of  any  investigator  on  this  interesting  subject. 
The  speaker,  also,  has  measured  numerous  slips — natural,  and  made 
by  experiment — but  has  not  found  the  hemispherical  surface  as  ac- 
curately followed  as  one  might  infer  was  always  the  case,  from  Mr. 
Haines'  descriptions.  Arch  action  along  lines  which  closely  approxi- 
mate circles  is  usually  present  in  most  soils,  as  soon  as  any  movement 
takes  place,  and  in  this  special  point,  such  earth  masses  act  like  solids. 
But  vibration,  changing  humidity,  natural  settlement,  and  lateral 
pressures  bring  about  further  movements  among  the  particles  com- 
posing the  mass,  so  that  an  action  closely  analogous  to  the  slow  flow  of 
a  viscous  mass  also  often  takes  place.  Mr.  Haines,  however,  takes  no 
account  of  these  possible  changes  of  condition  with  lapse  of  time,  al- 
though this  is  absolutely  necessary  in  a  complete  theory.  To  be  sure, 
a  retaining  wall  which  is  stable  under  the  author's  or  'Mr.  Haines' 
assumptions  will  be  apt  to  stand  under  conditions  like  those  usually 
assumed,  but  it  does  not  sc^em  to  be  good  engineering  to  waste  materia) 
in  securing  a  needless  excess  of  stability,  as  would  seem  to  be  the  case 
in  designing  by  either  of  the  two  theories  mentioned. 

As  opportunity  offers,  the  speaker  is  working  out  the  combined 
theories  of  the  several  actions  which  occur  in  masses  of  earth,  and 
liopes   some   time    to   present    them    for   discussion.     He   doubts   Mr. 
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Haines'  analysis  on  page  1006,*  which  inchides  sin^ply  the  volume  and  Mr.  Goodrich. 

surface  of  a  sphere.    If  the  earth  mass  were  supported  on  a  shaft 

through  the  point,  B,  of  Fig.  28,  the  reasoning  might  apply,  but  the 

mass  which  eventually  moves  actually  rests  with  considerable  weight 

on  the  earth  beneath,  which  remains  in  position.     Consequently,  other 

forces  besides  pure  shear  enter  the  problem,  and  the  speaker  believes 

that  Mr.  Haines'  explanation  of  the  spherical  surface  of  slip  is  not 

sound. 

As  to  his  analysis  of  the  stresses  due  to  the  arch  action,  as  he  sup- 
poses it,  attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  "center  of 
gravity,"  as  he  expresses  it,  does  not  coincide  with  the  center  of 
length,  as  shown  in  Fig.  32,  so  that  the  stress,  T,  as  found  by  him,  is 
smaller  than  it  should  be  according  to  the  method  he  has  adopted. 
There  is  also  a  grave  doubt  in  the  speaker's  mind  whether  it  is  even 
approximately  correct  to  assume  that  the  lateral  stresses  against 
trench  sheeting  are  such  as  would  be  produced  by  a  series  of  arch 
rings  between  which  no  friction  exists.  It  would  seem  rather  more 
nearly  according  to  reason  and  fact  to  assume  a  single  ring  of.  some 
thickness,  just  above  the  surface  of  fall,  which  ring  is  assumed  to 
carry  the  weight  of  all  the  earth  above  it.  This  supposition  would 
explain  the  shrinkage  away  from  the  sheeting  near  the  surface,  which 
the  speaker  saw  on  one  occasion,  coexistent  with  evidences  of  consider- 
able arch  action  near  the  bottom.  It  also  explains  the  concentrated 
pressures  observed  by  the  speaker  on  several  occasions,  and  gives  a 
reason  for  the  fact  that  practically  no  pressure  is  found  at  the  top  of 
the  sheeting,  where  it  should  be  a  maximum,  according  to  the  theories 
of  the  author  and  Mr.  Haines. 

Time,  however,  modifies  most  things,  and  it  would  not  seem  im- 
probable that  such  concentrations  would  eventually  distribute  them- 
selves, more  or  less,  according  to  some  law  of  variation  of  pressure. 
Such  a  readjustment  of  stress  (described  later)  has  actually  been 
observed  by  the  speaker. 

An  entirely  satisfactory  earth  pressure  theory  has  still  to  be 
evolved,  and  more  phenomena  can  be  explained,  on  the  assumption  that 
earth  acts  like  a  viscous,  partially  elastic  material,  than  on  any  other 
supposition.  This  hypothesis  explains  all  the  author's  observations; 
explains  the  phenomena  described  above;  and  also  throws  light  on  the 
change  in  the  position  of  the  point  of  maximum  thrust  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  pressures  observed  by  the  speaker  during  one  of  the 
many  earth  pressure  experiments  he  has  made.  The  conditions  and 
methods  of  test  and  analysis  are  given  in  the  speaker's  paper  on 
Earth  Pressures,  previously  mentioned.  The  initial  observations 
showed  a  roughly  triangular  distribution  of  stress.  A  special  con- 
dition was  soon  brought  into  play  by  a  sharp  thaw  in  the  materia]  be- 
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Mr.  Goodrich,  hind  the  wall,  and  a  considerably  increased  and  practically  concen- 
trated load  was  observed  near  the  top  of  the  embankment.  The  point 
of  application  of  this  concentrated  load  then  appeared  to  move  elowly 
downward  and  was  finally  lost  in  the  slightly  parabolically  distributed 
Continuous  load.* 

While  Mr.  Meem  is  a  most  successful  practitioner,  and  has  done 
some  very  exceptional  work,  his  theories  with  regard  to  earth  pressures 
are  not  considered  as  well  worthy  of  praise.  It  seems  to  the  speaker, 
rather,  that  much  more  work  must  be  spent  on  the  problem  before  it  is 
entirely  solved,  and  that  other  lines  than  those  followed  by  the  author 
will  lead  to  more  consistent  results.  What  might  be  called  ^'Kankine's 
theory  applied  to  a  viscous  granular  material,  wherein  angles  of  inter- 
nal friction  are  used,"  appears  to  be  the  most  profitable  course  along 
which  to  investigate  earth  pressures  and  related  phenomena. 

Mr.  O'Rourke.  J.  F.  O'RouRKE,  M.  Ah.  Soc.  C.  E. — The  Speaker  has  had  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  trying  to  do  timbering  work  according  to  theory. 
Mr.  Meem's  conclusions  are  largely  according  to  his  experience  in 
dry,  sandy  and  gravelly  material.  It  is  only  necessary  to  examine 
his  diagram,  Fig.  7,  in  which  the  pressures  are  indicated  by  parallelo- 
grams, with  the  largest  parallelogram  on  top,  to  commence  at  once  to 
find  fault  with  his  theory. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  consider  that  these  pressures  are  transmitted 
through  the  material  to  show  that  it  is  impossible,  at  the  top  of  an 
earth  strut,  so  to  speak,  to  get  the  greatest  pressure,  or  a  sufSciently 
great  pressure,  to  require  12  by  12-in.  timbers.  If  there  were  such  a 
pressure  as  that,  the  material  itself  would  rise,  and  the  pressure  would 
disappear.  The  fact  is  that  in  most  cases  this  top  timber  may  be 
taken  out  (barring,  of  course,  strains  which  may  be  caused  by  other 
things  than  the  pressure  of  the  earth). 

The  real  trouble  with  timbering,  and  all  this  protection  of  excava- 
tion, is  that  where  there  is  something  besides  dry  sand  or  gravel,  there 
is  water  to  be  dealt  with,  and  then  the  material  has  varying  friction, 
and,  of  course,  varying  pressures. 

The  speaker  had  cases  on  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City,  where 
12-in.  I-beams  were  bent.  These  beams  were  set  vertically,  and  were 
perfectly  straight  until  the  ground  had  become  more  or  less  wet,  and 
commenced  to  take  a  totally  different  angle  of  friction,  thus  becoming 
what  is  called  'Tieavy." 

With  the  statement  that  the  pressures  are  the  reverse  of  those 
caused  by  water,  the  speaker  cannot  agree  at  all.  His  experience  is 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  drive  sheathing  beyond  a  certain  depth 
because  of  the  great  pressure  that  develops  t)ie  farther  it  is  driven, 
and  the  fact  that  the  timbers  incline  inward  at  the  bottom  owing  to 
the  increased  pressure.     No  one  who  has  done  much  sheet-piling  in 
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excavations,  particularly  where  there  was  water,  will  contradict  that  Mr.  CRourke. 
Btatement.    It  is  a  universal  condition. 

The  general  question  of  experiments  in  earth  pressures  and  their 
conditions  which  will  reduce  the  suhject  to  a  science,  is  an  admirable 
one.  The  speaker's  opinion,  however,  is.  that  such  experiments  would 
have  to  be  continued  for  a  thousand  years  in  order  to  obtain  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  formula,  but  that  formula  would  have  a  great 
many  constants.  There  might  be  a  number  of  what  might  be  de- 
scribed as  arbitrary,  unknown  quantities,  but  having  had  a  thousand 
years'  experience,  it  is  possible  that  one  might  learn  to  use  them. 
However,  notwithstanding  the  great  success  in  the  use  of  formulas, 
up  to  the  present  time,  the  better  plan  is  to  stick  as  closely  as  possible 
to  big  timber,  no  matter  what  the  formula  indicates. 

O.  F.  Nichols,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — In  dealing  with  what  may  be  Mr.  Nichols. 
called  non-fluid  earth,  a  semi-dry  or  quite  dry  material,  not  like  a  fine 
sand  which  will  run,  but  more  like  the  sand  and  loam  found  in  New 
York  City  and  on  Long  Island,  there  is  much  of  value  in  the  sug- 
gestions made  by  Mr.  Meem. 

The  angle  of  repose  is  determined  by  allowing  material  to  run  free 
in  the  open  air;  but,  when  it  is  flowing  on  itself,  and  has  an  angle  of 
internal  friction,  so  to  speak,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  friction  of  the 
material  tending  to  slide  downward  would  set  up  some  other  angle  of 
repose,  or  of  partial  stability,  greater  than  the  normal  angle  of  repose 
and  corresponding  more  nearly  with  the  angle  which  Mr.  Meem  estab- 
lishes as  bisecting  the  complement  of  the  angle  of  repose.  Just  what 
this  angle  is,  is  indeterminate,  but,  assruning  that  material  does  act  in 
this  way,  the  speaker  has  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Meem  is  right,  that  there 
is  some  arching  eflect  with  the  skewback  on  one  side  which  may  be 
taken  as  the  angle  of  repose,  and  on  the  other  side  by  the  sheeting  of 
the  trench. 

This  arching  effect  produces  great  pressure  on  the  sheeting  at  or 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  correspondingly  relieves  the 
pressure  on  the  sheeting  at  points  below,  until,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sheeting,  it  is  very  often  possible  to  undercut  the  sheeting,  and  to  do 
this  undercutting  for  long  distances,  and  even  to  a  great  depth. 

This  arching  effect,  so  far  as  it  obtains,  necessitates  the  use  of 
heavier  timbers  at  the  top  and  lighter  timbers  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  and,  where  the  material  is  not  too  wet  and  is  not  allowed  to 
stand  too  long,  so  that  water,  the  atmosphere,  and  other  agencies  can 
act  on  it,  it  is  quite  possible  to  leave  the  sheeting  out  for  certain  dis- 
tances near  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  Constructors  take  advantage  of 
this  fact,  for  there  is  very  seldom  any  shoring  at  the  bottom  of  sheet- 
ing under  the  conditions  assumed. 

Engineers,  however,  must  err  if  possible  on  the  safe  side,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  old  "angle  of  repose"  conditions  will  still  be  used  in 
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Mr.  Nichols,  earthwork  calculations,  mainly  because  it  must  be  assumed  that  the 
worst  conditions  may  prevail. 

A  man — ^who,  oJ  course,  .was  not  an  engineer  or  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  engineering — ^recently  asked  for  a  discrimination  betweesi 
men  like  the  late  Professor  Bartlett,  of  West  Point,  the  engineer  of 
to-day,  and  the  contractor.  The  answer  should  be  that  men  like  Pro- 
fessor Bartlett  develop  the  laws  by  which  the  forces  of  Nature  act  on 
material,  the  engineer  applies  these  laws,  and  the  contractor  adds  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  engineer  the  saving  grace  of  conmion  sense,  and, 
particularly,  introduces  the  element  of  commercial  values. 

When,  therefore,  engineers  become  successful  contractors,  the  com- 
bination should,  at  least  theoretically,  redound  to  the  great  good  of 
the  conununity.  The  questions  and  solutions  which  Mr.  Meem  offers 
in  his  interesting  paper  are  especially  those  with  which  engineering 
contractors  should  be  familiar,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  men' 
will  take  part  in  this  discussion,  for  they,  like  Mr.  Meem,  have  fought 
out  engineering  battles  in  close  contact  with  the  materials  themselves, 
with  their  ears  close  to  the  ground,  and  they  are  men  who  measure 
problems  by  the  laws  of  profit  and  loss  as  well  as  by  those  of  engineer- 
ing skill  and  efficiency. 

The  work  in  this  field  which  Mr.  Meem  has  done  in  Brooklyn,  in 
supporting  nearly  a  mile  of  elevated  railway  in  full  operation,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  surface  of  the  street  and  one  of  the  busiest  sets  of  trolley 
tracks  in  the  world,  and  the  work  he  did  in  restoring  the  grade  on  the 
Brooklyn  end  of  the  Battery  Tunnel,  certainly  mark  him  as  an  expert 
in  engineering  construction,  and  his  paper  should  be  of  great  value, 
especially  in  bringing  out  discussion. 

Mr.  Gahagan.  Walter  H.  Gahaqan,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — Thoso  who  have  recently 
passed  along  Fulton  Street  and  Flatbush  Avenue,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
cannot  but  admire  the  skill  with  which  the  subway  work  on  these 
thoroughfares  has  been  conducted.  Credit  for  this  work  must  be  given 
to  Mr.  Meem,  Chief  Engineer  for  the  contractors.  The  elevated  rail- 
road structures  on  these  streets,  from  the  City  Hall  to  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  Station,  have  been  supported  on  temporary  columns,  for  the 
full  length  of  the  excavation,  and  there  have  been  no  slips  or  settle- 
ments of  the  columns,  and  no  interruption  in  the  use  of  the  tracks 
of  the  surface  or  elevated  railroads. 

Mr.  Meem  discusses  pressures  in  dry,  homogeneous  earth,  which 
conditions  were  found  by  him  on  this  work,  but,  if  hydraulic  conditions 
are  introduced,  it  becomes  more  difficult  to  determine  the  effect  on  the 
materials  to  be  handled.  The  variety  of  materials  is  great,  in  all 
cases;  they  may  be  homogeneous,  or  may  be  mixed  in  any  proportions, 
and  may  run  through  all  gradations  from  dry  to  very  wet. 

The  author  does  not  intend  that  his  formula  for  bracing,  etc., 
shall  be  applied  to  all  these  various  conditions,  but  only  to  cases  where 
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the  material  is  reasonably  dry  and  homogeneous.  Under  other  con-  Mr.  Gahagan. 
^itions,  the  speaker  would  be  inclined  to  follow  Mr.  O'Rourke's  ad- 
vice and  ''stick  close  to  big  timber,"  and,  further,  in  cases  where  there 
is  much  water  in  the  soil,  such  timber  should  be  used  from  close  to 
the  top  to  very  near  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  A  special  study  of  the 
•conditions  is  necessary  in  each  case,  and  the  speaker  does  not  believe 
that  any  general  formula  for  earth  pressures  is  practicable. 
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Mr.  Tuciter.  H.  F.  TuoKER,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soo.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — ^Professor 
Burr  and  the  contractors  who  erected  the  McGraw  Building  are  cer- 
tainly to  be  congratulated  upon  having  designed  and  built  a  structure 
of  reinforced  concrete  of  such  unusual  height.  The  fact  that  the 
building  did  not  collapse  during  construction,  and  is  even  getting 
stronger  with  age,  ought  to  be  encouragement  enough  for  prospective 
builders  who,  perhaps,  have  become  unduly  prejudiced  against  build- 
ing material  of  this  class. 

It  seems  important  to  the  writer,  however,  that  the  fact  should  be 
brought  out  clearly — for  prospective  builders  and  for  the  Engineering 
Profession  as  well — that  the  structural  features  of  the  building  were 
not  designed  by  an  architect  or  by  a  contracting  firm.  In  no  way  is 
this  statement  intended  to  claim  for  the  Engineering  Profession  any 
credit  which  is  not  due,  or  to  place  it  above  either  of  the  others.  It  is 
simply  intended  to  point  out  the  success  attendant  upon  harmonious 
co-operation  between  these  three  distinct  professions:  the  architectural^ 
the  engineering,  and  the  contracting. 

The  writer  believes  that  it  is  only  by  each  keeping  strictly  to  his 
domain  that  the  perfect  can  be  most  closely  approximated.  It  is  true 
that  the  architect  must  know  considerable  about  engineering,  in  order 
that  he  may  design  a  possibility,  but  he  cannot  be  both  architect  and 

*  This  discuRHion  (of  the  paper  by  William  fl.  Burr,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  printed  In 

Proceedings  for  October,  1907),  is  printed  in  Proceedings  in  order  that  the  views ' 

may  be  brought  before  all  members  for  further  discussion. 
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engineer,  nowadays,  and  excel  in  either.  The  engineer  must  know  a  Mr.  Tucker, 
great  deal  about  construction,  in  order  that  he  may  design  economi- 
cally. A  contracting  firm  should  be  purely  a  contracting  firm,  and  not 
"contracting  and  engineering,"  though  such  a  firm  should  employ  com- 
petent engineers  in  its  service,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  doing  the 
work  of  the  consulting  engineer.  Even  in  the  cost-plus-a-fixed-sum 
system,  where  there  should  be  no  incentive  to  "skin,"  there  is  the 
temptation,  if  such  a  firm  does  the  designing,  to  please  the  unsus- 
pecting owner  by  providing  a  design  based  too  evidently  on  cheapness 
rather  than  on  proper  strength. 

It  is  the  writer's  firm  conviction  that,  had  the  McGraw  Building 
not  been  designed  by  an  independent,  unbiased  engineer,  the  success  of 
such  an  undertaking  would  not  have  been  assured. 

Professor  Burr  has  brought  out  in  his  paper  many  points  in  rein- 
forced concrete  design  which  are  frequently  overlooked.  The  most 
important  point  is  the  study  of  the  design  with  a  view  to  saving  money 
by  duplication  and  simplicity  of  form  work.  In  steel  construction  it 
is  usually  found  more  economical  to  run  one  section  of  column  up  two 
or  three  stories  before  making  a  change.  So,  also,  in  reinforced  con- 
crete construction,  especially  in  a  design  of  this  type,  where  much  of 
the  stress  is  taken  by  the  steel,  it  will  be  found  cheaper  to  vary  the 
steel,  and  sometimes  the  mix,  leaving  the  outside  dimensions  of  the 
column  imchanged  for  several  stories. 

Uniformity,  as  much  as  possible,  everywhere,  even  in  depth  and 
width  of  beams  and  girders,  will  usually  result  in  a  big  saving  in 
labor.  On  the  other  hand,  irregularities  produce  what  might  be  called 
a  very  large  coefficient  of  friction  in  the  carpenter's  mind,  and  his 
speed  is  reduced  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Simplicity  and  duplication 
in  the  reinforcing  will  result  usually  in  a  large  saving.  The  fewer 
bends  in  the  steel,  and  the  more  pieces  that  can  conveniently  be  made 
into  a  unit,  the  better.  It  has  always  seemed  to  the  writer  that  the 
bending  of  floor  rods  is  not  economical  practice.  It  is  hard  to  hold 
the  rods  thus  bent  from  tipping  over,  and  especially  with  round  rods, 
which  are  cheap;  two  layers  of  rods,  one  in  the  bottom  of  the  slab  and 
one  in  the  top,  both  continuous,  seem  to  be  cheaper,  especially  for  thin 
slabs  and  short  spans. 

It  appears  from  the  details  on  Plate  XCIV*  that  every  other  slab 
rod  is  turned  up  over  the  beams,  thus  giving  only  half  as  much  steel 
to  resist  the  negative  bending  over  the  beams  as  at  the  middle  of  the 
span,  where,  if  the  author  had  been  calculating  on  continuity,  the 

W I 
moment  is  less  than   ^^  .     If  this  is  the  correct  interpretation  of  the 

drawings,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  either  a  redundancy  of  steel  at 
mid-span  or  an  insufficiency  over  the  beams. 

*  Proceedings,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  for  October,  1907. 
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Mr.  Tucker.  The  writer  is  in  doubt  as  to  whether  it  is  economical  to  cast  bracket^ 
under  the  ends  of  the  girders  and  beams  connecting  to  columns,  as  a 
brace  against  wind  stresses,  even  in  a  high  building,  if  it  is  as  broad 
as  the  one  under  discussion.  A  deeper  beam,  if  there  is  head  rooni  to 
spare,  would  simplify  the  forms,  and  make  them  more  easily  adapteil 
to  longer  spans  where  the  column  section  changes.  When  one  sees  a 
steel-framed  building  of  ten  or  eleven  stories  and  only  20  or  30  ft. 
from  front  to  back,  braced  against  wind  by  the  ordinary  web  connec- 
tion supplemented  by  3J  by  2J-in.  angle-lugs  at  the  top  and  bottom 
of  20  or  24-in.  X-beams,  as  was  actually  seen  in  Washington,  D.  C.» 
he  begins  to  wonder  why  a  30-in.  reinforced  concrete  girder  could  not 
be  connected  to  its  column,  far  more  stiffly  and  safely,  by  a  few 
diagonal  rods,  and  without  the  use  of  expensive  brackets. 

The  removal  of  column  forms,  even  with  the  substantial  steel  rein- 
forcement in  the  columns  of  the  McGraw  Building,  should  not  be 
reduced  to  the  "minimum  of  time."  To  be  sure,  the  lower  columns 
would  not  have  nearly  all  their  dead  load,  but  a  column  is  a  delicate 
thing,  and  really  the  backbone  of  such  a  structure. 

In  regard  to  such  work  being  conducted  successfully,  under  proper 
conditions,  through  a  severe  winter:  The  writer  was  connected  in  a 
professional  way  with  a  number  of  large  reinforced  concrete  factor?* 
buildings  for  a  manufacturing  concern  in  Canada,  last  winter.  Work 
was  being  pushed,  as  the  contract  time  was  urging  the  contractors  to 
complete  the  buildings.  It  may  not  have  been  a  severe  Canadian  win- 
ter, but  it  was  far  ahead  of  any  Boston  winter  of  the  last  two  decades 
at  least.  The  floors  of  the  factory  and  shipping  buildings  were  de- 
signed to  carry  a  live  load  of  250  lb.  In  the  spring  the  architect  tested 
the  shipping  building  floor  "which  suffered  the  most  by  frost,  and  it 
sustained  a  load  of  sand  and  stone  of  450  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  without  any 
deflection."  It  is  probable  that,  through  arch  action  in  the  load,  or 
iidjoining  slab  and  beam  action,  the  test  did  not  show  the  actual 
strength  of  the  floor;  but,  even  so,  it  demonstrates  the  possibility  of 
combating  a  cold  climate  successfully. 

Mr  Douglas.  W.  J.  DouGLAS,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — In  reading  this 
paper  the  writer's  attention  was  called,  as  it  often  is  in  considering 
reinforced  concrete  designs,  to  the  apparent  waste  of  steel  when  used 
as  reinforcement  for  concrete-steel  compression  members.  In  this  par- 
ticular case,  the  writer  refers  to  the  columns,  which  are  heavily  re- 
inforced. 

According  to  the  author,  the  lower  columns  contain  10%  of  rein- 
forcement, which  reinforcement  carries  57^  of  the  total  load;  while, 
at  the  ninth  story,  the  reinforcement  is  reduced  to  3J%,  carrying  at 
this  point  309J^  of  the  total  load. 

On  the  basis  of  the  assumptions  stated,  namely,  750  lb.  com- 
pression for  concrete  and  a  ratio  of  moduli  of  12,  the  steel  in  the 
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columns  can  only  be  stressed  to  9  000  lb.,  plus  some  small  erection  Mr.  Douglas, 
stress. 

Now,  considering  the  lower  columns  with  their  10%  reinforcement, 
assuming  the  cross-section  of  the  concrete  to  be  626  sq.  in.,  less  about 
66  sq.  in.  for  the  steel,  it  is  found  that  the  concrete  in  the  columns  is 
carrying  a  total  load  of  approximately  569  X  "^^0  =  426  760  lb.,  and 
the  steel,  having  a  cross-section  of  56  in.,  carries  a  total  stress  of 
504  000  lb.,  making  the  total  load  on  these  columns  930  750  lb. 

If,  for  this  concrete-steel  column,  an  ordinary  steel  column  should 
be  substituted,  it  would  only  require  68.2  sq.  in.  of  steel.  If  it  were 
"possible,  in  the  concrete-steel  columns,  to  stress  the  steel  up  to  16  000 
lb.,  only  31.5  sq.  in.  of  reinforcement  would  be  required,  instead  of 
06.2  sq.  in.,  therefore,  there  is  a  waste  of  24.7  sq.  in.  of  steel,  or  83.9  lb. 
per  lin.  ft.,  which  steel  would  cost  about  $3.36  per  lin.  ft. 

In  the  ninth  story,  this  amount,  on  the  basis  of  the  foregoing,  would 
be  reduced  to  about  60  cents.  Assuming  an  average  of  $1.95  per  ft. 
for  steel  wasted  on  account  of  its  low  compressive  stress,  there  would 
be  a  total  loss  in  the  entire  structure  of  about  $13  600.  (The  writer, 
of  course,  acknowledges  that  this  additional  steel  is  an  additional 
factor  of  safety,  but  the  point  that  he  is  trying  to  bring  out  is,  that  it 
appears  to  be  an  uneconomical  way  of  providing  for  a  factor  of  safety.) 
It  is  not  the  writer's  intention  to  criticise  the  building  in  question, 
because  he  realizes  that  the  circumstances  were  such  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  have  saved  this  steel,  yet  he  believes  that  in  many  build- 
ings— and  he  is  certain  that  in  many  bridges — it  is  possible  to  stress 
the  steel  in  compression,  both  in  columns  and  in  girders,  to  about 
16  000  lb.  by  designing  the  structure  so  as  to  make  the  steel  in  com- 
pression carry  all  or  nearly  all  the  compressive  stress  due  to  dead  load, 
and  he  believes  that  this  may  be  attained  economically. 

A  case  of  a  concrete-steel  bridge  (girder),  now  under  construction 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  may  be  cited:  On  account  of  the  limit- 
ing conditions,  it  was  necessary  to  reinforce  the  compression  chords  of 
this  bridge  with  a  large  percentage  of  steel.  As  the  writer  only 
stresses  concrete  in  work  of  this  class  to  450  lb.,  he  could  not  calculate 
that  the  steel  in  compression,  uiuler  a  design  of  the  customary  type, 
would  carry  more  than  6  750  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  reinforcement  con- 
sisted of  two  riveted  trusses  having  a  depth  of  about  6 J  ft.  The  floor 
system  also  consisted  of  reinforced  concrete,  the  beams  of  which  were 
reinforced  with  built-up,  steel  I-beam  sections,  the  full  end  shear 
in  the  beams  being  developed  in  the  steel  connections  of  the  floor 
beams  and  main  girders. 

This  type  of  reinforcement  was  selected  by  the  writer  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons:  its  ease  of  erection;  the  comparative  certainty  with 
which  the  stresses  could  be  calculated ;  the  certainty  of  having  the  steel 
located  in  the  actual  construction  in  accordance  with  the  theoretical 
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Mr.  Douglas,  relation  to  the  concrete;  positive  anchorages  could  be  obtained  for  all 
members,  particularly  as  to  the  connection  of  the  web  members  and 
the  chords;  the  girders  have  a  small  factor  of  safety  in  themselves;  the 
forming  work  was  simplified;  the  cost  of  depositing  concrete  was  pos- 
sibly decreased;  and,  because  there  was  a  great  saving  in  the  cross- 
section  of  the  steel  compression  members  on  account  of  the  practi- 
cability of  stressing  the  steel  in  compression  to  approximately 
16  000  lb. 

The  forms  for  the  entire  structure  are  to  be  suspended  from  the 
girder  and  from  the  floor  beams.  The  design  contemplates  the  jacket- 
ing of  the  floor  system  first,  then  the  jacketing  of  the  large  girder,  by* 
which  methods  of  procedure  the  steel  girder  will  be  made  to  carry  al- 
most the  entire  dead  load,  exclusive  of  the  paving.  The  live-load 
stresses  in  the  steel  and  the  concrete  will,  of  course,  be  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  moduli. 

In  regard  to  the  construction  of  large  girders  for  bridges,  which 
are  exposed  to  the  elements,  it  is  thought  that  this  method  is  a  par- 
ticularly good  one  because  the  amount  of  flexure  in  the  concrete-steel 
girder  is  cut  down  to  a  minimum,  therefore  the  possibility  of  the 
formation  of  incipient  cracks  on  the  tension  flange  of  the  concrete 
girder  is  also  cut  down  to  a  minimum.  Whether  or  not  the  formation 
of  these  tension  cracks  on  exposed  girders  is  a  matter  of  import  is,  of 
course,  a  matter  of  conjecture  rather  than  fact.  It  is  believed  that 
this  principle  may  be  applied  to  many  buildings  without  unnecessary 
delay,  and  without  an  additional  cost  of  forming. 

In  a  second  bridge,  the  writer  is  going  to  concrete  the  columns 
last,  after  the  entire  superstructure  above  the  columns  has  been  com- 
pleted. In  this  way,  the  steel  reinforcement,  which  consists  of  an 
ordinary  steel  column,  will  be  made  to  carry  the  entire  dead  load. 

Professor  Burr,  referring  to  the  concrete  in  the  columns,  says :  "As 
it  is  completely  embraced  or  surrounded  by  the  steel  angles  and  lacing 
bars,  it  is  steel  H^anded'  in  the  most  effective  manner  i)08sible.'' 

The  writer  is  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  if  the  steel  bands  are 
not  attached  rigidly  to  the  vertical  reinforcement,  a  stronger  column 
will  be  attained.  His  reason  for  this  is  that  the  concrete,  in  setting 
up,  shrinks,  particularly  where  the  day's  pour  results  in  a  long  length 
of  column,  and  soupy  concrete  is  used,  which  is  almost  universal 
practice. 

Now,  as  it  is  thought  that  this  shrinkage  takes  place  after  initial 
set,  it  seems  manifest,  to  the  writer  that  detached  bands  would  give 
better  results.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  seems  probable  that  the  con- 
crete adjacent  to  the  vertical  reinforcement  will  be  injured  more  or 
less,  on  account  of  this  vertical  shrinkage,  but  this  cannot  be  helped, 
and  must  occur  even  when  plain  round  rods  are  used,  unless  they  are 
jnathematioally   straight.     Therefore,   it   appears   to   the  writer  that, 
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with  the  same  cross-section  of  steel  and  concrete,  the  ordinary  star  Mr.  Dougifis. 
column,  with  detachable  steel  bands,  would  be  stronger. 

Carl  Gayler,  M.  Am.  Soc.  0.  E.  (by  letter). — The  McQraw  Build-  Mr.  Gayier. 
ing  differs  from  the  numerous  purely  reinforced  concrete  buildings 
which  have  been  constructed  all  over  the  country  principally  in  the 
type  of  the  columns  used.  As  described  in  the  paper,  these  columns 
are  built  of  steel  angles,'  laced  on  all  four  sides  and  filled  with  con- 
crete, and  have  been  proportioned  on  the  assumption,  not  only  that  both 
materials  carry  the  loads  jointly,  but,  furthermore,  that  through  the 
lateral  support  afforded  by  the  steelwork,  the  strength  of  the  concrete 
is  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  a  unit  pressure  of  750  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
— ^more  than  twice  the  pressure  per  square  inch  allowed  by  the  Build- 
ing Department  of  the  City  of  New  York  on  reinforced  concrete 
columns — was  deemed  permissible.  The  unit  pressure  on  the  steel  was 
then  determined  according  to  the  ratio  of  the  moduli  of  elasticity  of 
the  two  materials  (1:12).  Such  unit  stresses  in  the  columns  per- 
mitted a  height  of  eleven  stories  for  the  McGraw  Building,  with 
reasonable  sizes  for  the  columns,  even  in  the  lower  stories  and  base- 
ment. 

Now,  it  is  clear  that  if  these  assumptions  were  correct,  that  is,  if 
the  two  materials  of  which  the  columns  are  composed  were  to  act  as  a 
unit,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  greatly  increased  carrying 
capacity  of  the  concrete,  the  superiority  of  such  columns  over  the  re- 
inforced concrete  column,  in  regard  to  reduced  areas  of  cross-section, 
and  safety,  and  over  the  steel  column  in  regard  to  economy,  would  be 
so  great  that  buildings  constructed  on  the  same  plan,  and  of  great 
height,  would  soon  be  generally  built  and  become  strong  competitors 
of  the  steel  skyscraper.  But,  are  the  claims  for  these  combination 
columns  justified?  Not  once  in  this  paper  is  there  mentioned  the  fact 
that  concrete,  in  drying  in  air,  shrinks.  Waiving  the  question  of 
relative  changes  in  the  dimensions  of  the  concrete  and  of  the  steel 
under  changes  of  temperature,  or  of  the  relative  compressibility  of  the 
two  materials  under  loading,  the  thoroughly  established  fact  of  the 
contraction  of  concrete  in  the  process  of  hardening  and  drying  re- 
mains. The  phenomenal  increase  in  the  use  of  concrete  for  engineer- 
ing works  during  the  last  ten  years  could  not  have  taken  place  unless 
full  account  had  been  taken  of  this  important  quality  of  concrete. 
The  exact  amount  of  this  shrinkage  is  unknown,  but  that  the  changes 
in  the  volume  of  concrete  -are  considerable,  probably  greater  than  those 
under  subsequent  changes  of  temperature,  is  just  as  sure  as  that  no 
corresponding  reduction  in  the  size  and  length  of  the  steel  column, 
put  up  in  the  building  ready  to  receive  the  wet  concrete,  will  take 
place.  No  amount  of  care  taken  in  pouring  and  stirring  will  alter 
this  inherent  characteristic  of  all  concrete  used  above  ground. 

Thus,  in  the  McGraw  Building,  there  are  composite  columns,  about 
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Mr.  Gayier.  150  ft.  long,  of  varying  cross-section,  consisting  of  an  oijter  shell  of 
steel  and  filled  with  a  material  which,  as  any  engineer  who  has  had 
any  experience  with  concrete  knows,  will  at  certain  unknown  distances 
develop  shrinkage  cracks.  That  the  surface  contact  between  the  steel 
and  the  embedded  concrete  will  have  an  influence  on  the  manner  of 
shrinkage,  and  therefore  on  the  frequency  and  position  of  these  cracks, 
is  true,  but  to  suppose  that  the  latter  are  obviated  through  this  con- 
tact ia  equivalent  to  assuming  that  the  steel  plates,  angles,  and  rivet 
heads  will,  through  their  mere  contact,  stretch  the  enclosed  concrete, 
uniformly,  throughout  the  aggregate  height  of  the  eleven  stories  of 
the  building.  This  would  be  a  bold  position  to  maintain,  the  more  so 
because  the  contact  between  the  steel  and  the  concrete  is  not  at  oil 
uniform:  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  length  of  the  columns 
the  concrete  is  confined  by  angles  and  lace  bars,  with  the  rivet  heads 
spaced  some  distance  apart,  while  at  the  joints  of  the  steel  colunms 
and,  to  some  extent,  at  the  points  of  lateral  connections,  it  is  solidly 
enclosed  by  angles  and  plates  with  closely  spaced  rivet  heads. 

To  consider  the  influence  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  rigid  steel 
columns  of  the  McGraw  Building  on  the  enclosed  concrete,  as  far  as 
shrinkage  of  the  latter  material  is  concerned,  equal  to,  or  even  greater 
than,  the  effect  of  shrinkage  rods  of  the  ordinary  reinforced  concrete 
work,  is  a  fallacy,  because  the  shrinkage  rod,  owing  to  its  light  cross- 
section,  partakes  to  some  extent  of  the  deformations  of  the  concrete 
and,  owing  to  its  position  inside  of  the  mass  of  the  concrete,  is  able  to 
take  up  the  stresses  induced  by  the  changes  in  form  of  the  concrete, 
neither  of  which  conditions  is  fulfilled  by  the  steel  shelL  By  de- 
formations of  the  concrete  is  here  meant  not  only  the  reduction  of 
length,  but  also  reduction  of  cross'-section  in  the  process  of  drying. 
The  writer  considers  it  anything  but  an  extravagant  statement  to  say 
that,  in  places,  the  concrete  after  hardening  will  not  cling  to  all  the 
four  inner  sides  of  the  steel  column. 

To  assume  that  the  concrete  contracts  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
forms  a  monolithic  column,  as  high  as  the  building,  and  bearing  on 
the  foundations  in  the  basement,  in  other  words,  that  the  mode  of 
vertical  contraction  of  the  concrete  takes  place  as  if  there  were  no 
contact  with  the  steel  at  all  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question  and  could 
not  be  maintained  by  the  designers  of  this  building  for  one  moment, 
as  in  the  paper  great  stress  is  laid  on  the  "firm  and  complete  hold  or 
bond  between  the  steelwork  of  each  column- and  the  concrete  enclosed 
within  it."  The  lace  bars  have  been  specially  arranged  so  as  to  coun- 
teract such  independent  movement  of  the  concrete  as  much  as  possible. 

The  pbove  stated  considerations  have  led  the  writer  to  the  follow- 
ing conclusions : 

1. — The  McGraw  Building  is  a  reinforced  concrete  structure  with 
composite  columns,  the  carrying  capacity  of  which  columns  consists  in 
the  steel. 
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2. — The  concrete  filling  of  the  columns  is  an  excellent  provision  for  Mr.  Oayier. 
the  prevention  of  rust,  highly  advantageous,  together  with  the  concrete 
casing  of  the  columns,  in  case  of  fire,  besides   affording  some  ad- 
ditional rigidity  to  the  latticed  portion  of  the  columns. 

3. — The  wise  provision,  insisted  on  by  the  Bureau  of  Buildings  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  "that  the  cross-section  of  the  steel  in  any 
column  at  any  floor  shall  be  sufficient  to  carry  the  entire  dead  load 
above  that  section  without  stressing  the  steel  to  more  than  16  000  lb. 
per  sq.  in.,"  is,  in  view  of  the  great  weight  of  the  building,  a  guaranty 
for  the  reasonable  safety  of  the  McGraw  Building. 

J.  A.  Jamieson,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — ^Referring  to  the  Mr.  Jamieson. 
columns  built  of  four  steel  angles,  latticed  diagonally,  and  the  interior 
filled  with  concrete:  The  writer  cannot  agree  with  the  author's  claim 
that  "the  concrete  is  n)anded'  in  the  most  effective  manner  possible." 
In  fact,  he  believes  it  to  be  ohvious  that  the  steel  members  of  this 
column,  as  built,  cannot  possibly  retard  the  lateral  swelling  of  the  con- 
crete due  to  the  compressive  load  upon  it. 

Assuming  12  to  be  approximately  correct  for  the  ratio  between  the 
moduli  of  elasticity  for  steel  and  concrete,  and  also  assuming  that  each 
of  the  materials  will  take  its  computed  share  of  the  load,  there  will 
be  an  equal  shortening  of  both  the  concrete  and  steel  angles. 

Now,  it  is  well  known  that  the  transverse  expansion  of  concrete 
under  compression  is  very  much  less  than  the  longitudinal  shortening. 
Under  a  working  stress  of  750  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  former  is  probably  not 
greater  than  20%  of  the  latter.  With  the  lattice  bars  set  at  an  angle 
of  30°  from  the  horizontal,  as  the  steel  angles  shorten  under  compres- 
sion, these  lattice  bars,  with  their  rivets  acting  as  pivots,  will  force  the 
angles  apart,  and  the  transverse  expansion  of  the  steel  members  will  be 
much  greater  than  the  concrete,  under  which  condition  it  must  be 
obvious  that  the  steel  cannot  band  or  restrain  the  concrete  and  thereby 
increase  its  power  of  resistance.  In  addition  to  this,  it  would  be  ex- 
pected that  the  bond  or  adhesion  between  the  steel  and  concrete  would 
be  destroyed. 

If  the  steel  angles  had  been  connected  by  horizontal  bars  or  bat- 
tens, a  much  more  efficient  column  would  have  been  obtained;  it  would 
still,  however,  be  far  from  'banded"  in  the  most  effective  manner  pos- 
sible, since  the  thin  straight  bars,  spaced  at  considerable  distances 
apart,  would  not  present  material  resistance  to  the  lateral  swelling  of 
the  concrete. 

The  column  shown  by  the  author  cannot  properly  be  called  a  rein- 
forced-concrete  column,  but  should  be  termed  a^  composite  concrete  and 
steel  column,  having  a  strength  in  direct  compression  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  resistance  offered  by  the  steel  and  the  concrete,  using  12 
as  the  ratio  between  the  moduli  of  elasticity  of  the  concrete  and  the 
steel,  as  required  by  the  New  York  Building  Code.     Since,  however. 
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Mr.  Jamieson.  the  concrete  was  placed  in  the  work  in  a  semi-liquid  state,  there  would 
be  considerable  shrinkage  during  the  setting  and  hardening  period, 
which  would  most  probably  produce  corresponding  initial  oompressive 
stress  in  the  steel  and  tensile  stress  in  the  concrete,  and  this  would 
materially  increase  the  load  on  the  steel  and  reduce  the  load  on  the 
concrete  and  most  probably  cause  the  load  ratio  to  become  nearer  16 
than  12. 

The  writer  fully  believes  that  reinforced  concrete,  as  a  structural 
material,  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  such  buildings  as  the  one 
under  discussion,  and  does  not  contend  that  the  column,  as  built, 
and  under  working  stresses  of  750  lb.  for  1  :  2  : 4  unreinf orced  concrete, 
and  9  000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  steel,  is  an  unsafe  one;  in  fact,  he  beHeves 
it  to  have  an  ample  factor  of  safety,  but  he  contends  that  the  assump- 
tions on  which  it  is  based  are  theoretically  untenable,  and  are  entirely 
at  variance  with  all  reliable  information  thus  far  obtained  from  tests. 

The  compressive  member,  or  column,  is  probably  the  most  difficult 
problem  with  which  one  has  to  deal,  in  the  majority  of  structures,  and 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  venture  the  opinion  that,  up  to  the 
present  time,  the  only  rational  reinforced-concrete  column  produced, 
in  which  the  stresses  are  capable  of  being  analyzed  and  closely  cal- 
culated, and  the  one  which  gives  the  highest  efficiency  for  the  materials 
used,  is  that  type  in  which  the  concrete  is  used  in  direct  compression 
and  the  steel  in  tension  only,  designed  to  resist  the  lateral  expansion 
of  the  concrete,  thereby  greatly  increasing  its  power  of  resistance 
under  compressive  loads. 

The  tests  conducted  by  M.  Consid^re  very  fully  proved  the  efficiency 
of  this  type  of  column,  when  properly  designed  and  built.  Subsequent 
tests  conducted  by  A.  N.  Talbot,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  have  broadly  con- 
firmed the  results  obtained  by  M.  Considere.  Professor  Talbot's  tests, 
however,  appear  to  indicate  that  the  hooping  remains  inactive  until  a 
considerable  load  has  been  applied  to  the  column,  but  it  is  believed 
that  this  is  entirely  due  to  the  lateral  shrinkage  of  the  concrete,  owing 
to  insufficient  water  being  attained,  during  the  hardening  period,  to 
insure  full  crystallization. 

It  is  true  that  many  irrational  designs  of  columns  of  this  type  have 
been  produced  and  used;  notably,  those  having  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  longitudinal  rpds,  with  hoops  or  bands  spaced  at  too  great 
distances  apart  to  prevent  the  lateral  swelling  of  the  concrete,  with  the 
consequent  deflection  of  the  rods  and  very  high  stresses  in  the  bands, 
or  those  having  spirals  wound  at  too  great  a  pitch,  which  increase  in 
diameter  with  the  shortening  of  the  column,  and  also  leave  the  con- 
Crete  free  to  swell  between  the  hoops.  The  hooped  column,  however, 
it  gradually  becoming  bettor  understood,  and  is  being  studied  by  many 
able  engineers,  and  one  may  look  forward  to  material  improvement  in 
the  future. 
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Walter  M.  Smith,  M.  Am.  Soo.  C.  E.— About  three  years  ago,  the  Mr.  smith, 
speaker  had  occasion  to  observe  the  condition  of  stress  of  reinforcing 
steel  bars  in  concrete.  In  constructing  a  battery  of  high-power  guns 
at  Charleston,  S.  C,  the  ceilings  of  the  rooms  had  "Johnson"  corru- 
gated bars  placed  in  the  concrete,  about  4  in.  above  the  surface.  The 
thickness  of  concrete  from  the  ceiling  to  the  top  was  about  10  ft.,  but 
at  a  height  of  about  2  ft.  above  the  ceiling  a  water-proofing  layer  of 
asphalt  was  placed  separating  the  concrete  above  from  that  below. 
The  span,  in  the  direction  of  the  reinforcing  bars,  was  about  11  ft. 
Bars  were  placed  of  a  sufficient  size,  and  at  a  proper  distance  to  take 
all  the  tension,  with  the  2-ft.  thickness  of  concrete  acting  as  a  set  of 
beams  11  ft.  in  length.  The  bars  were  computed  to  be  stressed  in 
tension  at  16  000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

A  few  months  after  this  concrete  had  been  finished,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  cut  a  recess  in  the  ceiling  to  a  depth  of  about  1  or  2  in.  beyond 
the  reinforcing  bars  and  about  2  ft.  long  in  the  direction  of  their 
length.  When  the  concrete  was  cut  from  around  the  bars  they  sprang 
out  of  line,  showing  that  they  were  in  compression  instead  of  in  ten- 
sion. In  the  speaker's  opinion,  the  only  way  to  explain  this  is  that 
the  concrete  in  setting  had  shrunk  sufficiently  to  put  a  considerable 
compressive  stress  in  the  steel.  The  concrete  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
beam,  therefore,  was  taking  all  the  tension,  and  the  steel  could  take 
none  until  the  tension  in  the  concrete  became  sufficient  to  cause  it 
to  stretch  to  the  position  it  occupied  when  constructed.  When  this 
point  is  reached  the  steel  begins  to  take  the  tension,  an<}  at  a  con- 
stantly increasing  ratio  as  the  concrete  begins  to  develop  fine  hair-like 
cracks  extending  gradually  upward  from  the  bottom.  The  deptB  of 
concrete  was  very  great  in  proportion  to  the  span,  in  this  case,  there- 
fore the  proportion  of  steel  was  very  small.  The  concrete  on  the 
tension  side  of  the  beam  was  not  stressed  very  high  in  carrying  the 
load,  without  considering  the  steel. 

This  is  the  only  instance  in  the  speaker's  knowledge  where  con- 
crete has  been  cut  from  around  reinforcing  bars  and  thereby  a  chance 
given  to  observe  the  condition  of  stress  in  the  bars.  He  is  glad,  there- 
fore, of  this  opportunity  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  engineers. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  it  seems  to  the  speaker  that  it  is 
somewhat  risky  to  construct  long  columns,  as  in  the  McGraw  Build- 
ing, with  a  large  percentage  of  steel,  and  expect  the  concrete  to  take 
any  portion  of  the  load  to  the  foundation.  In  the  speaker's  opinion, 
the  concrete,  being  prevented  from  contracting  longitudinally  by  the 
steel,  will  be  in  tension  although  it  may  show  no  appreciable  cracks, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  relied  on  to  take  its  due  proportion  of  the 
load  to  the  foundation.  In  the  hooped  column,  if  only  enough  longi- 
tudinal reinforcement  be  placed  to  hold  the  hoops  in  i)osition  during 
construction,  the  concrete  is  free  to  contract  in  setting  and,  therefore, 
is  not  in  the  same  condition  of  stress. 
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Mr.  Smith.  The  speaker  believes  that  the  fact  mentioned  by  Mr.  Goodrich,  of 
the  shrinkage  of  the  concrete  in  the  center  of  columns,  reinforced  as 
these  are,  goes  to  prove  that  the  steel  reinforcement  does  prevent  the 
shrinkage  of  the  concrete  during  setting  and  leaves  it  in  a  condition 
of  tension. 

Mr.  Noble.  CLARENCE  W.  NoBLE,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — The 
writer  has  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  insufficient  consideration 
has  been  given  to  the  question  of  the  proper  division  of  the  total 
bending  moment  into  the  positive  moment,  provided  for  in  the  center 
of  the  span,  and  the  negative  moment,  provided  for  over  the  points  of 
support.  Every  question,  connected  with  the  moment  of  resistance  of 
a  concrete  beam,  has  beon  discussed  until  there  is  practicable  agree- 
ment as  to  the  actual  conditions  prevailing,  and  the  only  discrepancies 
of  any  moment  are  those  arising  from  the  fact  that  certain  engineers, 
in  their  desire  for  simplicity,  knowingly,  prefer  to  ignore  various 
phases  of  the  matter.  A  far  larger  percentage  of  variation  in  the 
practice  of  different  engineers  is  accounted  for  by  the  variation  in  the 
division  between  the  positive  and  negative  bending  moments  than  in  any 
other  single  consideration.  In  fact,  this  matter  has  come  to  the  point 
where  practice  is  now  being  crystallized  by  the  adoption  of  building 
laws  in  various  cities  almost  without  any  general  engineering  dis- 
cussion of  the  question. 

Obviously,  with  a  uniform  load  distributed  over  several  adjoining 
spans,  there  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which  the  total  bending  moment 
may  be  met.  The  system  as  a  whole  may  be  regarded  as  a  series  of 
simple  beams,  reinforced  entirely  on  the  bottom.  It  may  also  be  re- 
garded as  a  series  of  balanced  cantilevers,  extending  out  on  each  side 
from  each  point  of  support,  and  meeting  at  the  center  of  the  spa*^ 
the  reinforcement  in  this  case  being  entirely  at  the  top  of  the  beam'.' 
By  varying  the  quantity  of  steel  at  the  bottom  and  top  of  the  beam,  it 
may  be  divided  so  as  to  be  a  combination  of  these  two  systems,  with 
points  of  contrafleirure  located  arbitrarily  at  the  option  of  the  engineer. 

That  this  last  statement  is  true,  may  be  seen  readily  by  a  moment's 
consideration.  The  jwint  of  contraflexure  in  the  first  case — ^that  of 
a  series  of  simple  beams — is  directly  over  the  point  of  support  for 
each  of  the  two  adjoining  spans.  There  is,  in  this  case,  no  curve 
convex  upward,  and  a  cusp  occurs  at  the  point  of  support.  This,  of 
course,  means  that  when  fully  loaded,  a  crack  may  be  expected  there. 
In  the  second  case — that  of  a  series  of  cantilevers — exactly  the  reverse 
takes  place.  There  is  no  curve  concave  upward.  The  points  of  the 
contraflexure  are  concentrated  at  the  center  of  the  span,  formi*"'-  a 
cusp;  and,  under  fully-loaded  conditions,  a  crack  will  occur  at  the 
bottom  of  the  beam  at  this  point. 

Now,  by  removing  a  portion  of  the  negative  reinforcement  over 
the  points  of  supi)orts,  these  two  superimposed  points  of  contraflezim 
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will  be  drawn  apart  and  will  approach  the  columns,  and  positive  rein-  nir.  Noble, 
forcement  will  be  required  in  the  center  of  the  span,  in  order  to  g^ive 
the  beam  action  over  the  interval  between  these  points.     Just  how 
much  positive  reinforcement  is  needed  will  depend  on  the  remaining 
amount  of  negative  reinforcement. 

As  is  well  known,  wherever  the  system  of  continuous  beams  ex- 
tends indefinitely  in  either  direction,  the  negative  bending  moment  is 

W  I 
represented  by  the  formula,  -^^>  and  the  positive  bending  moment  by 

JL  ^ 

W  I 

-^r-r-.     This    condition,    however,    only    takes    place    when    both    the 

negative  and  positive  bending  moments  are  adequately  met  by 
moments  of  resistance,  and  then  only  when  the  unit  stresses  in 
the  material  furnishing  this  amount  of  resistance  are  the  same  at  the 
center  span  and  the  points  of  support.  As  conditions  vary  from  this, 
say  by  decreasing  the  moment  of  resistance  over  the  point  of  support, 
thus  bringing  the  point  of  contraflexure  toward  the  ends  of  the  clear 
spans,  the  curvature  over  the  point  of  support  is  increased  and  con- 
sequently the  unit  stresses  at  this  point  are  increased. 

Only  one  condition   is  theoretically  imposed  for  the  division  of 
bending  moment  between  positive  and  negative  points.     This,  as  the 

W  I  W  I 

total  moment,  must  equal     -  -  .       The   complement  of     ..^  ,    of    the 

b  10 

center  span,  as  demanded  by  the  Building  Laws  of  New  York  City,  is 

Wl 

2^-    at  the  point  of  support.     This  condition  is  actually  required  in 

French  practice,  although  it  seems  to  be  largely  ignored  in  the  United 

W  I 
Suites.     If  -^-^   is  used  at  the  center  of  the  span,  theoretically,  then 

W  I  .     W  I 

-  .  must  be  used  at  the  point  of  support;  and  if  -  -   is  provided  for  at 

24  lo 

Wl 
the  center  of  the  span,  theoretically,  ^  -  must  also  be  provided  for  over 

Id 

the  point  of  support. 

Actually,  one  cannot  "sail  so  close  to  the  vnnd."    If  the  French 

W  I  , 
practice  is  followed  and    ^^    is  provided  at  the  center  of  the  span  and 

W  I 

-^    over  the  points  of  support,  and  if  at  any  time  actually  theoretical 

conc^i^ions  are  realized,  the  reinforcement  over  the  point  of  support 
will  te  stretcfied  far  beyond  its  elastic  limit.    Consequently,  the  actual 

W  I 
bending  moment  at  the  center  of  the  span  will  become  -tj-.    It  is  pos- 

sible  that  this  statement  should  be  "taken  with  a  grain  of  salt,"  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  beam  may  be  incorporated  into  the  general  floor 
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Mr.  Noble,  system  in  such  a  way  that,  should  an  actual  condition  represented  by 

Wl 

-^ —  occur,  the  extreme  bottom  fibers  of  the  beam  would  be  confned 

so  much  at  the  ends  that  they  would  not  have  opportunity  to  elongate, 

Wl 
and  therefore  an  internal  arching  effect  would  be  set  up.     If    -^^ 

Wl 
be  adopted  at  the  center  of  the  beam  and  -^r  ^*  *^®  point  of  support, 

obviously  the  unit  stresses  over  the  point  of  support  will  be  much 

greater  than  at  the  center  of  the  span,  thus  bringing  them  probably 

very  close  to  the  elastic  limit.     If  the  actual  theoretical  condition  is 

Wl  Wl 

adopted,  that  is,  -^^-  at  the  center  of  the  span,  and  -j^  at  the  point  of 

support,  the  use  of  T -beams  is  prevented,  as  the  section  will  not  re- 
verse, and  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  largely  the  depth  of  the 
beam  at  the  columns  and  for  some  distance  on  each  side.  For  this 
practical  reason,  the  writer  knows  of  no  work  in  which  this  set  of 
coeiBcients  has  been  used. 

There  is  another  consideration,  also,  which  prevents  too  doee  an 
adherence  to  any  theoretical  division  of  the  total  bending  moment  of 

Wl 

~  0-.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  conditions  of  partial  load- 
ing in  which  greater  bending  moments  can  be  brought  about  in  various 
points  of  the  system  than  under  strictly  uniform  load.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, the  beam  extends  over  several  panels,  and  the  load  is  only 
imposed  on  alternate  panels,  intervening  ones  being  occupied  by  aisles, 
it  is  questionable  whether  there  would  be  any  positive  moment  in  the 
aisles,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  bending  moment  in  the  centers  of  the 

Wl 

spans  taking  the    load    would    be    considerably    greater    than     -55- • 

W I  ,        ,  W I 

If  provision  is  made  for    -a-    at  this  point,  therefore,  and  for   -^nr 

l£,  12 

also,  at  the  point  of  support,  a  system  is  adopted  which  will  never  meet 
the  theoretical  conditions  occurring  at  the  same  time  in  actual  prac- 
tice, but  which  will  meet  any  possible  stresses  occurring  at  any  point 
in  the  system  due  to  the  variation  of  this  theoretical  condition.  The 
resulting  beam  also  has  the  advantage  of  being  uniform  in  section. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  DECEASED  MEMBERS. 

NoTK.<-Memoir8  will  be  reproduced  in  the  volumes  of  TYansactions.  Any  information 
which  will  amplify  the  records  as  here  printed,  or  correct  any  errors,  should  be  forwarded 
to  the  Secretary  prior  to  the  final  publication. 


CHARLES  EZRA  HEQUEMBOURG/  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 


Died  Ootobeb  17th^  1907. 

Charles  Ezra  Hequembourg  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Eeverend 
Charles  Louis  Hequembourg  (Yale,  1836),  a  distinguished  Presby- 
terian clergyman  and  author,  whose  grandfather,  Charles  Louis 
Hequembourg,  came  to  America  from  Eouen,  France,  in  1778.  His 
mother  was  Emelia  Williams  Hequembourg,  a  direct  descendant  of 
Stephen  Williams.  Under  the  wise  guidance  .of  his  parents,  he  began 
at  once  to  cultivate  the  qualities  he  had  inherited,  and  these  carried 
him  through  a  remarkably  successful  career. 

He  was  bom  on  July  9th,  1845,  in  what  was  then  the  Village  of 
Dunkirk,  Chautauqua  County,  New  York,  which  place  he  always 
made  his  home,  though  for  forty  years  his  business  interests  were 
mostly  in  other  fields.  His  education  was  received  in  the  public  schools 
of  Dunkirk  and  Dansville,  New  York,  and  Warren,  Pennsylvania,  in 
which  places  his  father  successively  established  his  home  and  reared  a 
family  of  seven  children.  Forced  by  circumstances,  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  begin  the  battle  of  life  while  very  young,  and  he  earned  his 
first  wages  working  in  the  summer  on  the  farm,  and  during  the  winter 
season  making  boats  and  skifiFs  to  be  used  in  the  spring  by  the  lumber- 
men of  that  vicinity.  As  he  grew  older,  his  interest  in  work  of  this 
nature  quickened  until  he  finally  took  to  the  trade  of  carpenter.  At 
the  age  of  18,  however,  he  laid  aside  his  tools,  and,  with  Company  D, 
68th  Regiment,  N.  G.  N.  Y.,  went  to  the  front  and  later  joined  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland. 

When  he  received  his  discharge,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  he  began  to 
acquire  his  engineering  knowledge,  and  practiced  in  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky,  where  he  soon  had  charge  of  the  field  work,  surveys,  mapping 
lands,  drilling  wells,  building  pipe  lines,  etc.,  for  the  Tennessee  and 
Cumberland  Oil  and  Mining  Company. 

In  1870  Mr.  Hequembourg  returned  to  Dunkirk,  and  entered  the 
contracting  business.  His  first  large  contract  was  the  erection  of 
what  is  now  School  Building  No.  2,  in  that  city.  The  next  year  he 
erected  the  first  brick  schoolhouse  in  Titusville,  Pennsylvania.  Dur- 
ing 1871  and  1872,  while  filling  the  office  of  Village  Engineer,  he  con- 
structed the  Dunkirk  Water- Works,  a  direct-pressure  system,  costing 

♦  Memoir  prepared  by  Thomas  W.  Symons,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
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about  $100  000.  In  1873  and  1874,  as  engineer  and  contractor,  be  con- 
structed tbe  water-works  systems  of  tbe  Towns  of  Hyde  Park  and 
Lake,  now  part  of  the  City  of  Chicago.  These  were  also  direct- 
pressure  systems,  and  cost  about  $1  250  000.  Later,  at  Bradford,  Penn- 
sylvania, he  erected  the  St.  James  Hotel  building,  the  second  brick 
edifice  that  city  possessed,  and  now  its  principal  hotel.  As  a  direct 
result  of  his  location,  he  naturally  became  interested  in  oil  develop- 
ments, and  was  one  of  the  early  operators  in  the  Pennsylvania  field. 
He  took  special  interest,  however,  in  natural  gas,  of  which  he  made  an 
exhaustive  study,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  was  an  authority  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  production  and  use  of  gas. 

In  1878,  as  President  and  Engineer,  with  associates,  Mr.  Hequem- 
bourg  organized  the  Bradford  Gas,  Light  and  Heating  Company,  and 
the  Tarport  and  Kendal  Gas  Light  and  Heating  Company.  These 
were  the  first  corporations  to  supply  natural  gas  for  light  and  fuel  to 
a  municipality.  The  original  supply  was  obtained  from  natural 
pressure,  but  in  1880  this  was  superseded  by  a  pumping  station  at  Rix- 
ford,  Pennsylvania,  with  a  capacity  of  6000000  cu.  ft.  per  day.  It 
was  from  the  experience  and  knowledge  thus  acquired  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania fields  that,  in  1888,  as  President  and  Engineer  of  the  Columbus 
Construction  Company,  he  was  able  to  undertake  the  task  of  connect- 
ing Chicago  with  the  gas  fields  of  Indiana,  and  in  this  undertaking  he 
was  most  successful.  In  1892,  the  Columbus  Construction  Company 
completed  and  turned  over,  to  the  ovniers  of  the  Indiana  Natural  Gas 
and  Oil  Company,  and  the  Chicago  Economic  Fuel  Gas  Company, 
what  was  then  the  largest  and  longest  gas  pipe-line  system  in  the 
world.  Fully  equipped  with  modem  pumping  stations  and  appliances, 
this  pipe-line  is  now  in  successful  and  profitable  operation. 

Mr.  Hequembourg  was  strictly  a  self-made  man.  His  parents,  with 
a  large  family  to  rear,  and  with  a  limited  income,  were  unable  to  give 
bim  the  advantages  he  lived  to  give  his  sons  and  daughters,  and  from 
an  early  age  he  began  to  face  the  stem  problems  of  life.  He  looked 
about  him,  saw  his  opportunities,  and  grasped  them,  and  the  secret  of 
his  success  was  that  he  always  investigated  thoroughly  any  matter 
which  was  of  interest  to  him  at  the  time.  His  mind  was  extraordinary, 
and  drifted  naturally  into  scientific  channels,  although  he  often  re- 
marked that  his  greatest  ambition  was  to  be  a  lawyer,  and,  in  repre- 
senting his  associates  or  in  his  own  work,  he  took  actual  delight  in 
probing  into  the  depths  of  the  legal  questions  which  were  presented. 
He  possessed  a  complete  law  and  reference  library,  in  addition  to  his 
collection  of  scientific  works,  and  his  friends  often  accused  him  of 
never  being  content  unless  he  had  a  lawsuit  on  his  hands. 

After  retiring  from  active  practice,  in  1892,  he  took  up  his  home 
life  at  Dunkirk,  and  to  gratify  his  longing  for  scientific  research  and 
knowledge,  he  erected  near  his  residence  an  observatory  consisting  of 
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a  tower  66  ft.  high,  in  the  top  gallery  of  which,  mounted  on  a  hrick 
pedestal,  was  placed  a  25-ft.  telescope,  with  a  9-in.  objective.  This 
observatory  is  fitted  with  all  modern  appliances,  instruments  of  pre- 
cision, etc.  On  the  other  floors  of  the  tower  are  arranged  the  library, 
photographic  room,  and  laboratory.  It  was  here  that  Mr. .  Hequem- 
bourg  loved  to  entertain  his  friends  and  enjoy  his  astronomical  work 
until,  unfortunately,  in  1901,  he  slipped  on  an  icy  pavement  and  frac- 
tured his  leg.  After  that  he  was  not  able  to  climb  the  tower  stairs 
without  considerable  annoyance,  and  he  was  forced  to  give  up  his  work 
in  this  field.  Not  content  to  remain  idle,  however,  he  became  inter- 
ested in  automobile  construction,  and,  a  few  years  ago,  took  out  a 
patent  on  an  improved  non-puncturable  tire,  but  not  until  he  had  made 
many  long  and  serious  tests  of  his  idea.  ^ 

Mr.  Hequembourg  was  a  devoted  and  loving  husband,  and  a  kind 
and  indulgent  father,  and  was  very  happy  in  his  home  life,  constantly 
striving  to  make  his  family  comfortable  and  happy. 

In  March,  1904,  he  was  selected  by  the  people  of  Dunkirk  as  their 
Mayor.  His  election  was  not  of  a  political  nature,  but  was  due  rather 
to  a  movement  for  reform,  and  his  administration  was  marked  by  an 
increase  in  local  patriotism. 

The  following  term  he  was  on  the  ticket  of  both  parties,  and  car- 
ried the  city  through  another  season  of  prosperity.  His  attention  to 
municipal  affairs  was  marked  by  the  energy  and  earnestness  with 
which  he  conducted  his  office.  One  of  his  fondest  hopes  was  to  live 
to  see  Dunkirk  become  a  large  city,  and  he  believed  that,  on  account  of 
its  natural  advantages,  it  could  be  made  so  by  proper  co-operation. 
Dunkirk  Harbor  was  the  subject  of  special  interest  to  him.  At  one 
time,  at  his  own  expense,  he  made  surveys  and  soundings  of  this  har- 
bor, and  brought  about  a  public  movement  to  get  Congress  to  appro- 
priate sufficient  funds  for  the  proper  deepening  of  the  channel  and 
nnchorage,  and  its  protection  by  suitable  breakwaters.  This  was  ac- 
complished, to  a  great  extent,  but  Dunkirk  needs  another  man,  such  as 
she  has  lost  in  Mr.  Hequembourg,  to  come  to  the  front  and  direct  the 
gathering  of  the  fruits  of  his  labors  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Hequembourg  had  been  in  excellent  health  all  his  life  until 
last  March,  shortly  after  the  death  of  a  beloved  son,  Louis  Max 
Plequembourg,  a  boy  of  22  years,  and  a  Junior  in  the  College  of  Civil 
Engineering  at  Cornell  University.  The  loss  of  this  happy  boy, 
whose  future  seemed  so  bright,  and  of  whom  he  was  so  proud  and 
hopeful,  completely  broke  his  heart,  and  from  that  day  in  March, 
when  his  boy  was  taken  from  him,  he  appeared  to  decline,  and  seven 
months  afterward  followed  him  to  Fredonia,  where  he  lies  near  him 
in  the  family  plot  in  beautiful  Forest  Hill. 

At  St.  Louis,  in  1872,  Mr.  Hequembourg  was  married  to  Harriet  E. 
Thurber,   who   survives  him,   with   their  son,   Charles   Guy  Hequem- 
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bourg,  an  engineer  in  New  York  City,  and  their  four  daughters,  Mrs. 
J.  L.  Hurlbert,  of  Dunkirk,  Mrs.  F.  K.  Wing,  of  Buffalo,  and  the 
Misses  Jessie  and  Hilda  Hequembourg,  who  live  at  home. 

Charles  Hequembourg  was  a  man  of  great  activities.  Always 
thoughtful,  conservative,  and  unassuming,  he  possessed  great  deter- 
mination, and  once  having  mapped  out  a  course  of  action,  no  obstacle 
seemed  so  great  as  to  be  unsurmountable.  He  planned  and  solved 
large  business  problems  with  the  skill  of  a  master,  in  the  fulfillment  of 
which  he  crossed  swords  with  many  of  the  great  captains  of  industry, 
and  in  the  action  was  seldom,  if  ever,  worsted.  He  commanded  the 
respect  of  his  associates,  and  all  men  with  whom  he  came  in  contact, 
bo  matter  on  which  side  they  stood.  A  large  man,  physically,  he 
possessed  a  heart  large  in  proportion,  and  was  always  sympathetic, 
kind,  and  courteous  to  all.  He  was  surely  one  of  God's  noblemen. 
He  possessed,  in  a  marked  degree,  the  qualities  of  self-reliance,  cour- 
age and  inflexibility  of  purpose.  If  these  characteristics  are  applied 
to  the  branches  of  activity  wherein  his  energy  found  an  outlet,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  why  he  was  a  successful  engineer,  and  an  instru- 
ment in  the  development  of  large  interests,  and  why  he  has  left  behind 
him  so  many  who  will  mourn  his  loss. 

Mr.  Hequembourg  was  a  Thirty-third-degree  Mason  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  the  Accepted  Scottish  Rite.  He  was  elected  a  Member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  on  June  6th,  1901,  and,  although 
he  took  no  active  part  in  Society  matters,  he  was  a  close  observer  of  all 
that  transpired,  and  took  the  greatest  pride  in  his  membership. 


PAUL  ERNEST  OBERNDOBF,  Jnn.  Am.  See.  €.  £.* 


Died  October  13th,  1907. 


Paul  Ernest  Oberndorf  was  born  at  Centralia,  Kansas,  on  Feb- 
ruary 16th,  18S5,  and  died  of  typhoid  fever  at  the  same  place  after 
a  short  illness,  on  October  13th,  1907. 

His  childhood  and  early  youth  were  spent  on  the  fann.  In  the 
autumn  of  1900,  he  entered  the  Friends  Preparatory  School  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  was  graduated  with  honors  in  1902.  He  entered 
Princeton  TTniversity  in  September,  1902,  and  was  graduated  four  years 
later  with  the  degree  of  Civil  Engineer.  His  record  in  college  was  of 
such  character  that,  upon  his  graduation,  he  was  offered  an  assistant 
professorship,  but  he  chose  rather  to  enter  at  once  into  the  practical 
work  and  experience  of  his  profession. 

♦  Memoir  prepared  by  L.  R.  Ash,  M.  Am.  Boo.  C.  E. 
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He  was  first  employed  by  Messrs.  Waddell  and  Hedrick,  of  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  as  an  assistant  engineer  upon  the  large  viaduct,  then 
building,  between  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 
After  a  short  time  he  was  sent  as  an  assistant  engineer  on  the  sub- 
structure for  a  bridge  over  the  Atchaf alaya  River,  in  Louisiana.  This 
position  required  a  man  of  judgment  and  precision,  and  Mr.  Obem- 
dorf  did  his  work  in  such  a  manner  as  to  mark  him  as  a  man  of 
rare  tact  and  ability  for  one  so  young.  .  For  the  few  months  before 
his  death,  he  was  employed  as  draftsman  in  the  office  of  Ira  G. 
Hedrick,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  and  here,  as  in  the  field,  his  work  showed 
him  to  be  original  and  resourceful.  Judging  from  the  results  of  the 
little  more  than  a  year's  work  between  his  graduation  and  his  death, 
Mr.  Obemdorf  undoubtedly  had  the  .qualities  of  a  great  engineer. 

Mr.  Obemdorf 's  temperament  was  a  most  happy  one,  his  manner 
was  cordial  and  friendly,  and  showed  regard  for  the  opinions  and 
feelings  of  others.  It  is  rare  that  one  finds  a  more  symmetrically  de- 
veloped, well  rounded  out  man,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term.  His 
death  was  a  great  personal  loss  to  his  host  of  friends,  for  all  who  knew 
him  loved  him  and  were  drawn  to  him  by  his  gentleness,  his  manliness, 
and  his  magnetic  personality. 

Mr.  Oberndorf  was  elected  a  Junior  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  on  February  5th,  1907. 


